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EXPOSITORY PREFACE. 


PART I. 


1. That branch of critical learning which is called Biblical, 
and Scriptural, is of use to the Christian Church so far only 
as its labours serve to extend light to its most unlearned 
members. If those labours work no further than to enable 
some scores of learned men to discourse learnedly among 
themselves on texts of Scripture, and to catalogue the multi¬ 
tude of conflicting, but undetermining critics and comment¬ 
ators of all nations which they have consulted, however 
gratifying and elevating the exercise may be to the parties 
themselves, it is absolutely useless to the Universal Church. 
The Christian religion has this peculiar character, that all it 
has revealed is extended and adapted equally to the most 
unlearned, as to the most learned. It has no arcana, no 
secret or reserved doctrines, no “ penitior critices scicntia" 
above the reach of a plain and honest understanding, to 
foster the pride of the few in contradistinction to the many; 
it belongs to no one order of believers more than to another, 
because it is equally the proper concern and business of each. 
The entire dispensation of the Gospel, under all its temporal 
circumstances and vicissitudes, is proclaimed to “ every 
“ creature under heaven, and there is no difference.” The 
biblical critic, therefore, be he lay or clerical, is only as a 
pioneer for clearing away the accumulated obstructions by 
which former ages have impeded our clear discernment of 
the primitive truth. His learning, is not to be regarded as 
an end, but only as a means towards an end. If the pioneers 
of an army were to forget the object of their work, and were 
to halt, to discuss curiously the mineralogical characters of 
the ground they are breaking up, the army behind them 
must also come to a halt. As, therefore, it is the object of 
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the whole Christian host to advance to that primitive truth, 
so should it be the sole object of the biblical pioneer to facili¬ 
tate and accelerate their arrival at it: not the generals and 
field-officers only, but every subaltern and private soldier 


2. That primitive truth is contained in the Greek text 
of the volume to which the western churches of Christendom 
have, through a long series of centuries, affixed the name of 
the * New Testament.' If our English version of that volume 
had been originally made from that Greek text, we should 
not have found the word “ testament" in it, nor have affixed 
that term to it; and we should thus have been spared the 
tedious and abortive attempts of commentators and annot¬ 
ators, to reconcile that term with the case. But, our English 
translation was first made (by John Wiclif, in 1380) from the 
version of the Latin Vulgate; which Latin version first intro¬ 
duced the term “ testamentum” to the church, as the proper 
rendering of the Greek Siairixn ; and the English translator, 
unversed in the language of the original text, adhered to the 
terms of the Latin translation, and thus established its English 
derivative, “ testament which word has been erroneously 
retained, and transmitted, by all his successors. 

Even the learned Bengel, 1 in striving to defend the word 
‘ testamentum’ for his Latin church, of which he was so 
distinguished an ornament, only exposes the fallacy of his 
defence, which ultimately and wholly rests on his unsup¬ 
ported assertion, that the word * Covenant’ is better suited 
to express the Old Economy, but ‘ Testament’ to express the 
New; “ for that, the Old Economy had the form of a Cove- 
“ nant, but the New Economy had that of a ‘ Testament or 
“ Will,' — ‘ oeconomiie veteri, quae habebat formam foederis, 
“ ‘ iiainai, oeconomise novae, quae habet formam testamenti; ” 
which is the very point denied. — (ad Matth. xxvi. 28. 
Gnomon.) 

1 John Albert Bengel ( Bengelius ), Abbot of Alpirspach, in the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, born 1607, published his celebrated edition of the Greek New 
Testament in 1734; and his brief Annotations, or * Gnomon,* in 1742; of 
which last work the third edition, published in 1773, in 2 vols. 4to., and con- 

emberf 1752, aged G5. 
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3. Michaelis thus discourses on this subject: “ As the 
“ word &mli jxii admits of a twofold interpretation, we may 
“ translate this title, either the New Covenant, or the New 
“ Testament;' and, from these false premises, he proceeds 
thus, in his exposition : “ The former translation (Covenant),” 
he says, “ must be adopted, if respect be had to the texts of 
“ Scripture from which the name is borrowed, since those 
“ passages evidently convey the idea of a ‘ Covenant;’ and 
“ besides, a Being incapable of death can neither have made 
“ an old, nor make a new ‘testament.’ It is likewise pro- 
“ bable, that the earliest Greek disciples who made use of 
“ this expression, had no other notion in view than that of 
“ Covenant. We, on the contrary, are accustomed to give 
“ this sacred collection the name of* Testament;’ and, since 
“it would be not only improper, but even absurd to speak 
“ of the Testament of God, we commonly understand the 
“ Testament of Christ; an explanation which removes but 
“ half the difficulty, since the New only, and not the Old, 
“ had Christ for its testator. The name of the ‘ New Testa- 
“ ment' is derived from the Latin version, in which tnah;/.ri, 
“ even in those passages where ‘ contract’ or ‘ covenant’ is 
“ clearly the subject of discourse, is translated ‘ Testamentum.’ 
" But this must be regarded rather as a harsh Grecism, 

To this effort of inexplication, his learned and right 
reverend annotator replies: “ But, if the old Latin translator 
“ understood Stalmri in the sense of covenant or bond, why 
“ did he use testamentum, and not rather faidtts or pactum? 
“ and, is it not extraordinary, when a word admits of two 
“ senses, that a translator should adopt the term which 
“ conveys the former sense, if he intended to express the 
“ latter! It appears, from this very circumstance, that the 
“ old Latin translator actually mistook the meaning of SiaOr,xri, 
“ and rendered it by a word, which, though it corresponded 
“ to the Greek in one sense, is an improper translation of 
“ SialrjXT," And he ends his note by concluding, that no 
argument can be derived to prove, “ that the introduction of 
“ the term ‘ testamentum’ was not founded in error.’’ 1 

1 Michaelis's Introduction to the New Test., translated by Bishop Marsh, 
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4. That the introduction of the term ‘ testamentum’ was 
founded in error of language, is a fact too manifest to be 
successfully contested. 1 Remote in time, however, as the 
origin of that error now lie9, it is, nevertheless, to be easily 
detected and exposed. 

That iiatr,r.j), in the Greek, “ admits of the twofold iuter- 
“ pretation" of ‘ covenant,' and ‘ testament , or will,' is cer¬ 
tainly true; but, that we “ may, therefore, translate it either 
“ covenant or testament" in the volume entitled i Ka/ii Aiadijxii, 
is as certainly not true; because, the Latin ‘ testamentum' 
signifies only ‘ a will; and does not, like the Greek, embrace 
also the sense of ‘ a covenant,' which is the only meaning of 
iiaSr,7.T, in the Evangelical Scriptures. “ Testamentum (says 
“ Ulpian) est voluntatis nostrse justa sententia de eo, quod 
“ post mortem fieri voluerimus—a testament is the true ex- 
“ pression of our will, with respect to what we should wish 
“ to be done after our death.” Again, “ Testamentum, est 
“ mentis nostrte justa conte9tatio, in id sollenniter factum, 
“ ut post mortem nostram valeat 1 —a testament is a true 
“ attestation of our will, solemnly made with the view that 
“ it should have force after our death.” 

But, such a sense being wholly foreign to the term iiairixri, 
as employed by our Saviour and his apostles, Tertullian was 
constrained to invent another, equally remote from the truth : 
“ In calicis mcntione testamentum constituens, sanguine suo 
“ obsignatum, substantiam corporis confirmavit:—ita con- 
11 sistit probatio corporis de testimonio carnis, probatio carnis 
“ de testimonio sanguinis. 5 —In the case of the cup, he 
“ confirmed the substantiality of his body by establishing a 
“ testament sealed with his blood : thus, the proof of his body 
“ consists in the testimony of his flesh, and the proof of his 
“ flesh in the testimony of his blood.” 

Such subtle and artificial expositions not approving 
themselves to the mind of Augustin, this learned father 
directly states the fact: “ Amant Scrip tune, pro pacto ponere 

* See Annot. to Hcb. ix. 1C—19. The Reader is here apprised, that the 
Scriptural references in this Preface , are made to the chapters of ‘ the received 
text:* but those in the 4 Annotations * to the chapters of the accompanying 
4 revised text' as are also its own marginal references. See Table of * Corre¬ 
spondence of Chapters' prefixed to the New Covexant. 

a Lib. i. and Titul. xx. 1. ap. Gesner. Thes. Lat. 
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“ testamentum, id est d/aftjxij 1 —The Scriptures like or choose 
“ to use the word testamentum (will), for pactum (covenant).” 
Now, to what Scriptures does Augustin here allude? plainly 
to no other than to the Latin translations of his time. He 
assigns no reason for that strange election; but he thus bears 
determining testimony, that ‘ pactum — covenant,’ is the true 
and proper interpretation of the scriptural Jiaftjxij. The fact, 
however, reveals itself to be this; that the first Latin trans¬ 
lator, knowing that Jiaftjxij signified both ‘testamentum’ and 
‘ pactum,’ and not sufficiently considering which of those 
significations properly pertained to it in this case, adopted 
the wrong one. 

But, our Lord himself determined the proper sense of 
SiuBtixti in his Gospel, by annexing to that term the quality 
xaivti, ‘ new,’ in opposition to the t akaia or vgurti Smim, the 
‘ old or former Covenant’ made between God and the children 
of Israel; and, the words which our Lord used when he said, 
“ This is my blood of the new Covenant,” had direct and 
manifest reference to the words used by Moses in the former 
Covenant (recorded in Exodus, xxiv. 8, and recited in He¬ 
brews, ix. 20), “ This is the blood of the Covenant," See. : 
thus establishing the relation, and correspondence, between 
the two. St. Paul follows his Divine Master, in his allegory 
of ‘ the two Covenants,’ in Gal. chap. iv. The commentator 
of the Greek church, as late as the 12th century (Euthymius), 
was duly sensible of the true intention of the word misappre¬ 
hended by the Latin church: “ the new Covenant, or new 
“ legislation: for, the blood of the typical lamb pertained to 
“ the old Covenant, but that of the true Lamb to the new — 
‘ 1 rns xaivni 8tadr t xr,c, ijro i, rr,( teas vo/xoBsaiast ro fjotv yuz al/xot roe 
11 rver/r .ou afivov, rr ; g rraKutug ?jv JiaftjxijS* to Je ro w aXijftrou a/ovoo, 

“ tjj s nag asm.”- Thus, the Greek church has always correctly 
understood, by jj xainj Jiaftjr.ii, the ‘new Covenant;’ but the 
Latin church, and the churches derived from it, have always 
erroneously interpreted those words, the new Testament. 

These facts, duly considered and pursued, will conduct 
us to a thorough insight into the true state, both of the text, 
and translation, of our Evangelical Scriptures. 

1 Locut. de Genesi, vol. iii. part f. p. 331. Ed. Benedict. 1(180. 

! Note to Matt. xxvi. 27, where the Latin translator has rendered ‘ tesla. 
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5. After the revival of ancient learning and the cultivation 
of the Greek language in the West, when the light of reform¬ 
ation began to dawn on the church, revisions of the first, or 
Wiclifs translation from the Latin, by collation and com¬ 
parison with a Greek text, were justly deemed to be indis¬ 
pensably necessary and those works were undertaken, and 
prosecuted, with great diligence and learning. In 1526’, 
William Tyndale published his revision of the English, or 
Wiclif’s, ‘ New Testament,' (at Antwerp or Hamburgh); 
which was the first portion of the Scriptures printed in our 
vernacular tongue. In 1535, Coverdale printed an English 
translation of the Old Testament, to which he annexed 
Tyndale’s revision of the New, 1 2 3 probably revised by himself: 
these last constitute what is called ‘ Coverdale’s Bible.' In 
1537, John Rogers published a new revision of the former 
editions, under the fictitious name of Matthewe. In 1539, 
a new revision was published, in the folio Bible which bears 
the name of Crnnmer; and in the same year, another revi¬ 
sion, conducted by Richard Taverner, was printed by John 
Byddell. These were successively followed by various other 
revisions, until 1611, in which year was published the last 
authorised revision, which constitutes the Bible read in our 
churches. Thus, the basis and substance of that portion of 
it which comprises what is entitled ‘ the New Testament,' is 
Wiclifs original translation from the Latin, in 1380. 

6. But those revisers do not seem to hare been aware of 
the effect of leaving, in their revised versions, demonstrative 
evidences of the Latin medium through which the translation 
had been originally made, and its distinction from the primi¬ 
tive text, of which it ought to be the immediate and exact 
expression. They were too easily satisfied with the language 
they found in the existing version; and, though they modern¬ 
ised the English to the standard of their own day, they 
suffered many words of interpretation to pass, which bear 

1 “ Liliros N. T., si quid in Latinis varietatibus titubant, Grxcis cedere 

“ oportere non dubium est; et maxime qui apud ecclesias doctiores et diligen- 
“ tiores reperiuntur.”— Augustin, de Doctr. Christ, tom. iii. p. 28. 

3 It is to Tyndale, therefore, that the hi st debt of gratitude is due from 
the Christians of England; since, Coverdale only reprinted Tyndale’s work - ; 
though, probably, with due corrections. (See Abp. Newcome’s Historical View 
of the English Biblical Translations, p. 34. Dublin, 1792.) 
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an unequivocal stamp of the intermediate Latin ; and which 
they would not have employed, if their office had been that 
of translation, and not merely of revision. Hence, they in¬ 
volved themselves in much perplexity. Thus, in Heb. viii. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13; in Gal. iii. 15,—iv. 17, 24; in Eph. ii. 
12, the old edition of 1548 renders ‘ testament,’ after Wiclif, 
whilst our last revisers, of 1611, found it necessary to the 
sense to render ‘covenant’ in those places; and in Acts, iii. 
25, vii. 8, the former revisers had found it necessary to read 
‘ covenant,' instead of ‘ testament,’ with Wiclif. On the other 
hand, the last revisers retained the errors of their prede¬ 
cessors, by preserving ‘ testament’ in Matt. xxvi. 28 ; Mark, 
xiv. 24; Luke, xxii. 20; 1 Cor. ii. 25; 2 Cor. iii. 6, 14; 
Heb. vii. 22—ix. 15, 16, 17, 20; Rev. xi. 19. But, in Gal. 
iii. 15; Heb. xii. 24—xiii. 20, they hesitated between the 
two readings; and, though they have introduced ‘ covenant’ 
into the text, they have inserted ‘ testament’ in the margin. 
Now, if in every instance where the Latin has ‘ testamentum,' 
they had rendered ‘ covenant’ in the English, they would 
have given the true meaning of the Greek, throughout; and 
the sublime exposition contained in Heb. ix. 15-20, instead 
of being wrought into confusion, would have preserved its 
native perspicuity and simplicity. The word “ testament,” 
therefore, in our English version, is a badge of our former 
subjection to the Latin church; and a demonstration, that 
our vernacular translation was drawn from a Latin original. 

7. There are many other words which equally fix on our 
version the stamp of a primitive translation from the Latin. 
Thus, in Mark, v. 30; Luke, vi. 19,—viii. 46, the last 
revisers have left the word ‘ virtue,’ as the translation of 
dum/siv, ‘power,’ only because the Latin, from which Wiclif 
translated, had ‘ virtutem,’ which Wiclif had rendered ‘ the 
virtu;’ but ‘ virtue,’ in English, does not signify ‘ power,’ 
though ‘ virtus’ may embrace that signification in the Latin. 
So also, in Mark, v. 29, they have rendered isus-i^, by 1 plague,’ 
only because the Latin has ‘plaga’ (forW T iclif had rendered 
‘ sykenesse’); but, ‘plague’ does not express ‘scourge’ or 
‘ stripe’ in English, which and plaga do in the Latin 

and Greek. In Matt. xxvi. 45, and Mark, xvi. 41, our 
version renders, “ sleep oil note —arise, let us he going," for 
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xctSudin to >mtov; because the Latin has ‘ dormitejam,’ which 
Wiclif rendered ‘ slepe ye now:’ but, Xoimv does not signify 
‘jam — now' (which is contradictory to the sense), but, in 
posterum—afterward — reliquo diei spatio. (Viger. de Ideot. 
p. 22, not. Hoogev.) In the same manner, we have incon¬ 
siderately received the word ‘ Calvary' into our English 
version, as a topographical proper name, in Luke, xxiii. 33, 
(“ When they came to the place which is called Calvary,") 
though the word is wholly unknown to the original Greek 
Gospel, which says, ore tjAflov e m rov rosrov rot xaXoufitnv xgamv — 
“ When they came to the place which is called Kranion," 
(i. e. scull). This the Vulgate renders, “ locum qui vocatur 
“ Calvaries;" and the English version accordingly renders, 
“ place called Calvary,” misled by the Latin which consti¬ 
tuted its original text. But, ‘ calvaria,’ like xgaww, only 
signifies ‘ a scull;’ 1 and in Matt, xxvii. 33, and Mark, xv. 22, 
where the Vulgate equally reads ‘ Calvaria,’ our version 
renders simply, ‘place of a scull;’ not assuming the word 
for a proper name. So likewise, in Luke, xxiv. 31, where 
the Greek words are, afarroe tytnn arc aurm, “ he disappeared 
“from tliemf or, “ became unapparent to them,” our version 
renders, “ he vanished out of their sight,” because the Latin 
had rendered, “ evanuit ex oculis eorum." In John, i. 5, 
where the Greek has r, exoria aurov m xaroXufiiv, our version 
renders, “ the darkness comprehended it not,” only because 
the Latin had “ tenebrse earn non comprehenderunt;” yet the 
word ‘ comprehend,’ in this passage, conveys no compre¬ 
hensible idea to the mind of the English reader. So also, 
in John, iii. 10, we read in our version, “art thou a master 
of Israel, and knowest not these things?” and in James, iii. 1, 
“ be not many masters,” only because Wiclif had so translated 
the ‘ magister,’ and ‘ magistri,’ of the Latin : perverting the 
import of the original in both places, which has iiSaaxaXo;, 
and didaexa\oi — 1 teacher ,’ and ‘ teachers;’ and disappointing 
the sense, which regards doctrine, not authority. For though, 
in some places, Muaxa'kos may be rendered 1 master,’ where 
its meaning is obvious from being associated with as 

we call a tutor a master; yet, in others, where that reading 


■ “ Calm, vocatur, licet Caliui 

“ calvaria plurale est calm, ossa, qu« sunt 


et singulnriter calvaria." —Velios 
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would be equivocal, it ought to be rendered, literally, 
'teacher: and so, in those places of John and James. So 
also, in John, vii. 35, our version reads, ‘ the dispersed among 
the Gentiles,’ because the Latin has, ‘ dispersionem Gentium,’ 
which Wiclif rendered, ‘ scatering of hethen men; yet every 
Greek manuscript, without exception, has ™»'EXXvgvoiv — ‘ the 
Greeks:’ the Latin versions only, and after them the Arme¬ 
nian, read Gentiles. In John, x. 15, our version twice renders 
‘fold,’ for the Greek words avXij and because Wiclif 

had twice rendered ‘foolde’ from the Latin, which has twice 
‘ unum ovile:’ but mt/ivn does not signify ‘ a fold,’ but ‘ a 
flock.’ If, therefore, the revisers had consulted the Greek 
in this place, they could not have failed to diversify their 
translation, in conformity to the Greek. In Acts, xiv. 12, 
where the Greek historian relates, exaXouv nauXor 'Eg/«j»—• 
“ they called Paul Hermes," our version renders, “ they 
“ called Paul Mercurius;’’ because the Vulgate has trans¬ 
lated, “ vocabant Paulum Mercurium" retaining the stamp 
of the Latin, even in the termination of the name. 

Another defect arising from translating from a Latin 
version of a Greek original, results from the Latin having 
no article; so that, where the Greek expresses a definite 
sense by means of its article, that sense is not conveyed by 
the Latin version, and errors necessarily follow in the inter¬ 
pretation. Thus, in Mark, iv. 38, where the Greek is er< to 
irgoer.ipa\aiov, and where the Latin renders ‘ super cervical,’ 
Wiclif rendered ‘ on a pilewe (pillow),' which version his 
revisers have left in the text. So, in Luke, vi. 12, where 
the Greek is, ec rij ngttstuyji, and the Latin, ‘ in orationc,' our 
version renders, * in prayer,’ following the Latin: and thus, 
the true senses of <rgo<rxipa\am, and of Tgnmuyr,, in those places, 
are lost to the English reader. (See Annot.) 

These, and all similar passages in our English version of 
the New Scriptures, bear in themselves indelible proof, that 
the foundation, and general fabric, of our authorised version, 
is a translation from the Latin. 

8. Its last learned editors, in 1611, expressly state in their 
Preface, that the design of their work “ was not to make a new 
“ translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, but 
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“ to make a good one better." The good translation which 
they were to make better, was that of the Bishop’s Bible of 
1568, which was, in fact, that of the old version, successively 
revised by partial collation with the Greek 1 ; all which 
nominal translations were only revisions of Wiclif’s real 
translation from the Latin; but, none of these conduct us 
to an actual translation of the whole from the Greek, only 
to collations with it; so that the term ‘ translations,’ applied 
to our English version, after Wiclif, must be understood in a 
very lax sense, as signifying only ‘ revisals,’ ‘ corrections,’ and 
‘ editions as may be seen in the following examples. 

2 Cor. iii. 1—6. 

Wiclif’s Version, *.n. 1380. Authorised Version, a.d. 1011. 

44 Begynnen we therfore efteoone to 44 Do we begin again to commend 
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These two examples demonstrate, that the latter is only 
a revisal of the former; and that the former was made from 
the Latin of the Vulgate, uncorrected by the Greek. No 
one now translating from the Greek, would render i; 
ixamsei iiaxamjg, “ who made us able ministers" but, 
“ who fitted, or qualified us to be ministers; ” yet it was 
so translated by Wiclif, and has been continued by his 
last revisers, because the Vulgate renders, “ qui idoneos nos 
“fecit, ministros." This rendering Erasmus allowed to pass, 
but he has shewn, in his note, that we are to understand 
thus : “ qui idoneos nos fecit ut essemus ministri, quasi 
“ dicas, idoneavit.” And it is observable ; that although the 
intermediate edition of 1548 took advantage of Erasmus’s 
note, and rendered “ whiche bathe made us able to ministre 
“ the N. T.,” yet, the last revisers returned to Wiclifs 
original rendering, “ made us able ministers." Dr. Camp¬ 
bell, in his note to Luke, chap. i. 35, says; “ it is one of 
“the few instances in which our translators have deserted 
“ the common Greek, and preferred the present reading of the 
“ Vulgate:" the learned commentator has altogether mis¬ 
taken and reversed the fact, which was, that our revisers, 
in those instances, did not desert the Latin, to follow the 
Greek. 

9. The foregoing observations are equally applicable to 
the German translation of Luther; and will guide us to a just 
apprehension of what Michaelis reports respecting it. “ Of 
“ all the European versions, none is so ancient as the Latin, 
“ which may be regarded as the common parent of all the 
“ western translations. For, though many of them were 
“ taken from the original Greek, yet the translators either 
“ had recourse to the vulgate for assistance, or they were so 
“ accustomed from their youth, if not to the Latin itself, to 
“ translations derived from it, that without the actual design 
“ of making innovations, it was impossible to avoid betraying 
“ a similarity to the vulgate; and if it be denied that they 
“ were its immediate offspring, it had, at least, a considerable 
“ share in their formation. The French, Italian, and Spanish 
“ Bibles that were published before the sixteenth century, 
“ were taken wholly from the Latin. The same may be 
“ said of the old German Bibles printed in 1462, 1467, and 
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“ 1483; in which Bible9 it is expressly said, that they were 
“ corrected, with great care and diligence, according to the 
“ Latin. It is true, that Luther translated from the Greek, 
“ yet marks of the Vulgate are visible through the whole 
“ translation : nor would he have been able to produce so 
“ accurate a translation of the Bible (the present sources of 
“ critical information being at that time wholly unknown) 
“ unless he had recurred to the aid of the Vulgate, and 
“ resolved not to forsake his guide but when it led him into 
“ error."—(Vol. ii. p. 107.) That is, he translated by the 
Vulgate; deviating from it only where he found it deviate 
from the Greek, to which standard he laboured to render it 
uniform throughout. He was too wise not to use whatever 
of so great a work was already perfected to his hand; he 
followed the example of Jerom in revising the older Latin 
version, who says, “ Novum Testamentum Grtecse reddidi 
“ auctoritati — l restored the New Testament to the authority 
“ of the Greek” (not, translated it anew from the Greek); 
and, in the same manner our revisers, miscalled translators, 
retained and used all that they considered to be unobjcction- 
ably executed by their predecessors. 

10. But, though our English translation was originally 
made from the Latin of the Vulgate, as the preceding ex¬ 
amples shew, yet the revisions of that translation, in the 
times of the Reformation, were not conducted with reference 
only to the Greek text, but with reference also to Erasmus’s 
revision of the Latin Vulgate, by the Greek ; which revision 
was ordered by authority to be printed in column by the side 
of the English version, as it is in the edition of 1548, now by 
me. That revision, abusively called “ Erasmus s translation. 
retained the general body of the Vulgate, which he altered 
only when he found it necessary to do so, in order to bring 
it closer to the verity of the Greek. Like Jerom, he says, 
“ Novum (ut vocant) Testamentum universuin ad Grsecee 
“ originis fidem recognovi — I have faithfully revised the 
“ whole New Testament (as they call it) by the standard 
“ of the original Greek.” 

The following examples exhibit both the Vulgate and 
Erasmus’s version of the preceding passage, from 2 Co¬ 
rinthians : 
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2 Cor. iii. 1—5. 



antem talem habemus per Christum 
ad I)eum : Non quod sufficientes si- 
mus cogitare aliquid a nobis, quasi ex 
nobis, sed sufficieutia nostra ex Deo 

Novi Testament!.” 


Erasmus’s Revision. 





a vobis commendatitiis ? Epistola nos¬ 
tra vos estis, inscripta in cordibus 
nostris, qux intelligitur et Iegitur ab 
omnibus hominibus: Dum declaratis, 
quod estis epistola Christi, subminis¬ 
trata, a noliis inscripta, non atramen- 

tabulis lapideis, sed in tabulis cordis 
carneis. Fiduciam autem hujusroodi 
habemus per Christum erga Deum. 
Non quod idonei sumus ex nobis ipsis 
cogitare quicquam tanquam ex nobis 
ipsis; sed si ad aliquid idonei sumus, 
id ex Deo est; Qui et idoneos fecit nos 
ministros Novi Testament!.” 


Of the same nature are the nominal translations of Tyn- 
dale, Coverdale, Matthews, or Rogers, &e., namely, revisions 
and corrections of a former translation. 

11. But those revisions, as I have just said, were not 
made solely by reference to the Greek. Deference to the 
commanding learning of Erasmus, and probably a doubt of 
possessing sufficient skill in the Greek language for such a 
task, caused the revisers to take Erasmus's Latin text for 
a guide, and frequently to translate by his revision of the 
Vulgate. 

Of this fact, we have internal evidence as sure and con¬ 
clusive as of the former. Thus, in Matt. i. 20, our English 
text reads, “ that which is conceived in her.” The Vulgate 
has, “ quod in ea natum est." Our editors did not give 
“ conceived" as the English of the vulgate “ natum" but as 
that of “ conceptum" in Erasmus’s alteration of the Vulgate ; 
for which alteration he assigns the following reason : “ Nos 
“ conceptum vertere maluimus, ne quern torqueat sermo 
“ minus usitatus:” yet, Erasmus’s Greek failed him on this 
occasion. (See Annotation on the passage.) So again, in 
rendering the Greek words and ma\i&a\i?u, the 

English editors have altogether abandoned the Vulgate; and 
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have so closely followed the vocabulary of Erasmus, as to 
pervert the meaning of those words in the English text. 
In the vnlgate, they are uniformly rendered, ‘ scandalum' 
and ‘ scandalizo ;’ Erasmus substituted ‘ offendiculum’ and 
‘ offendo,’ from whence our English editors adopted the 
words ‘ offence’ and ‘ offend; although (as Campbell truly 
observes) “ nothing can be further from expressing the sense 
“ of the Greek term, than the English word offend, in any 
“ sense wherein it is used.” Thus, when we read in our 
version, “ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
“ believe in me,” for is at sxatSa}jtp ita rut /xixtut rmrut r m 
■znmutatcuv tt; t/n, our Lord’s words are totally perverted 
from their meaning in the original, which is, “ Whoso shall 
“ cause one of these little ones that believe in me to stumble, 
“ or fail in his belief:” by which perversion, the awful pre- 
assurance denounced against all who speak or write with the 
view of disturbing the faith of those who believe in Chi-ist, is 
utterly defeated; for, though the Latin ‘offendo’ signifies to 
stumble, or strike against, no such sense, hut a sense totally 
different, is conveyed by the English word ‘offend.’ 1 

12. Again, though our revisers quilted theVulgate in some 
places to follow Erasmus, yet in others they adhered to the 
vulgate in preference to Erasmus; as in some of the passages 
already cited. Thus, in Mark, v. 29, they preserved the 
word ‘plague,’ though Erasmus had corrected ‘flagello.’ 
So, in Luke, xxiv. 31, they retained, “ vanished out of their 
“ sight,” though Erasmus had remarked, “ inagis congruebal 
“ dicere, desiit illis esse conspicuus.” And so also, in the 
instance already given in 2 Cor. iii. 6, “ made us able 

And, as it was of Tyndale’s revision of Wiclif’s English 
translation, and of Erasmus’s revision of Jerom’s Latin text, 
so also it was of that Latin text with respect to the older 
Latin version, which alone was translated immediately and 
throughout from the Greek. The preceding passage of 
2 Cor. iii. from the ancient translation, is thus given by 
Sabatier, in his ‘ Biblia Sacra.’ 
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2 Cor. iii. 

quid egemus (aicut quidam) coramendatitiis epistolis ad vos, 

omnibus hominibus; manifestati quod es(is epistola Christi, 
ministrata a nobis, inscripta non atramenlo, sed Spiritu Dei 
vivi: non in tabulis Japideis, sed in tabulis cordis carnalibus. 
Confidentiam autera talem babemus per Christum ad Deum : 
non quod sufficientes sumus cogicare aliquid a nobis, quasi ex 
nobis: sed sufficientia nostra ex Deo est: qui et svfficientes 
nos fecit ministros Novi Testament!.” 

Now it cannot be denied, that wherever our English 
version betrays a closer connexion with any Latin translation 
than with the original Greek text, that connexion ought to 
be dissolved; and the English brought into immediate and 
exact union with the Greek. 

13. But we are not to infer, from the scattered defects 
here produced, that a new translation would have been, or 
would now be, more desirable than a new revision. It was 
with much wisdom that our revisers abstained from “making 
“ a new translation ,” and confined their labours to “ making 
“ a good one better." Nothing is more certain, than that a 
new translation is necessarily a worst translation ; and, that a 
first translation arrives at excellence only by repeated revi¬ 
sions: it being impossible that the mind, whilst engaged in 
the progression of translation, should at the same time equally 
exercise itself in the interruptive scrutiny of each minute 
part, which is the exclusive office of revision. Errors and 
oversights will insensibly occur in the process of translation, 
which are only to be detected and corrected, after it is accom¬ 
plished, by going over the whole work, again and again, 
slowly and attentively; not looking beyond the particular 
point which is actually under the eye; and it is only by the 
repetition of such labours, that a first translation can attain 
to excellence. 1 Our English version, therefore, has been in 
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progressive advancement towards that point, in proportion as 
the first translation has been subjected to repeated revisals. 
And here it is due to the learned and excellent authors of 
our last revision, to keep in memory, that if their great work 
did not reach that point of completion, it is to be ascribed, in 
an eminent degree, to the impatience of the nation; which 
compelled them, at the end of three years, to put forth a 
work, in which three times three years would have still left 
room for improvement: I say this, from experience, the 
accompanying revision having been under correction, with 
more or fewer interruptions, for nearly ten times that term. 

Nor have we any cause to regret, that our English trans¬ 
lation was originally made from the Latin, and has been 
drawn to the verity of the Greek only by subsequent colla¬ 
tions with it; because, the Latin translation was originally 
made from the Greek in a time when the Greek was still a 
living language; and, because this course of proceeding has 
peculiarly roused the vigilance, and pointed the accuracy of 
criticism, by affording two standards of comparison, by refer¬ 
ence to both of which, a more minute insight has been obtained 
into the true state both of the text and of the translation. 

14. Nevertheless, it is an undeniable fact, that the minute 
insight which we have at length gained into the state of the 
Greek text, is of a date long posterior to the latest authorised 
revision of our version; a necessary consequence of which 
fact is, that our authorised version has not yet received the 
benefits of that insight. The only printed editions of the 
Greek, at the date of the last authorised revision, in 1611, 
were those of 

Card. Ximenes, printed at Complutum in 1514, published in 1522; 

Erasmus, printed and published in . . 1516, 19, 22, 27, 35; 

Stephens, ditto in . . 1546,49,50, 51,69; 

Beza, ditto in . . 1565, 76, 82,89; 

and the several editions printed from these. 

“ piece, they resolved upon the former, Well knowing, that the best way to 
14 make an ancient rnishapen edifice regular and uniform, is to pull it down, 
“ and build it all anew.” This comparison, though specious, is fundamentally 

cult, to make an old version all of a piece , in revision. 
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The first of the Elzivir editions (which are regarded as 
the general standard of the received Greek text) was not 
printed until 1G24; that is, thirteen years after the publica¬ 
tion of our present authorised English version; so that the 
latest printed Greek text which its revisers could have con¬ 
sulted, was that of Beza; consequently, it has not received 
the benefits of the editions of 

Elzivir, Mill, Wetstein, Matthaji, 

London Polyglott, Benge!, Grieslacb, Birch, Ac. 

and yet, it is by these later editions only, that we have at 
length acquired a thorough knowledge of the actual state of 
the original text. 

15. And this consideration supplies a commanding reason, 
why a new translation, in our present knowledge of the 
actual state of that text, would not only not be advisable, 
but would be a positive waste of time and labour; which 
reason is this, that there is no printed Greek text that affords 
a certain standard for translation : and it is a very singular 
anomaly, that although we have, by public authority, a 
standard English version, yet there exists no standard Greek 
text for the original of that version. No two principal printed 
editions of the Greek, correspond exactly throughout, and 
none of them have been printed verbatim from any one 
ancient MS.; but, each has been varied by critical altera¬ 
tions of its learned editor, on his own responsibility. On 
which account, all the great collators of MSS. have judged 
it necessary to apprise their readers, in the first instance, 
by what particular printed edition they have made their 
respective collations. Thus, Birch states in limine, that he 
collated by Stephens’s third edition (1550). Bentley’s colla¬ 
tions, were made by the text of Erasmus's third edition (1522) 
as reprinted at Strasburgh, in 1524, by W. Cephalitis (Woide, 
Append, ad Cod. Alex.). The other collators, also, have 
specified the editions by which they compared. In order, 
therefore, to a new translation, in the present mature state 
of our experience in this matter, it would be indispensably 
necessary, first, to determine the particular text to be trans¬ 
lated ; and the only sound and rational method of proceeding 
to that object would be, to take the entire text of the must 
ancient surviving manuscript, and to make that text the 
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groundwork on which to build. But it has been shewn, that 
a new translation is neither needed, nor to be desired ; there¬ 
fore, that most ancient text should be employed, only for a 


16. That the text called the ‘ text us receptus’ or ‘ received 
text,' is far from supplying such a desideratum, will be mani¬ 
fest, in considering its origin and quality. That text, is no 
other than the result of the various transcriptural errors, 
omissions, and additions (very partially and imperfectly 
corrected), which have accrued to the primitive text, during 
the thousand obscure ages that intervened between the age 
of the oldest surviving MS. and the invention of printing. 
During that long series of ages, the several MSS. were 
written in different and distant monasteries, in which the 
more learned of the recluses employed some of their copious 
leisure, in endeavouring to improve the text (much in the 
same manner that Aristarchus, and his brother gram¬ 
marians, employed their leisure in tampering to improve the 
text of Homer); without the rule of any ‘ sealed copy' or 
established standard, by which they were required to verify 
their several transcripts: so that it is matter for admiration, 
that the diversities are not much greater. This impregnable 
fact claims to be thus asserted, for the indispensable service 
of truth ; however distasteful it may be to the prepossessions 
and partialities of the zealous, or of the inert, advocates for 
that text. When Archbishop Newcome affirmed, in 1792, 
(Hist, of Transl.), that “ the text of the New Testament 
“ has been transmitted to us in as much perfection as could 
“ be expected or desired," that learned prelate did not reflect, 
that his proposition demanded division and distinction. That 
it has descended to us with as much perfection as could be 
‘ expected,’ considering the times and channels through which 
it has been conveyed, may be granted him; but, far other¬ 
wise, that it has been transmitted with as much perfection 
as could be ‘ desired,’ unless the desire be very languid 
indeed ; as an unbiassed consideration of that received text 
will fully reveal. 

Now, it is to be observed, first: That mere reception, can 
impart no real authority whatever. Reception, can cause the 
currency of a false coin, until it is discovered ; but it cannot 
ever communicate standard value. It is the same in the case 
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under our consideration: “ Quod a principio hwalidam fuit, 
“ tractu temporis non convalescit.” It is delusion in sacred 
criticism to appeal for evidence to an ‘ editio princeps,’ or to 
the ‘ most ancient printed editions.' We know, that Eras¬ 
mus’s first edition of the Greek, printed in 1516, is the 
‘ editio princeps,’ and basis of the ' textus receptus;’ yet we 
also know, that that first edition was only a transcript 
from one of the few MSS. he was able to procure, not 
one of which was an uncial MS., or older than the tenth 
century: 1 “ nos, in prima recognitioue (he says), quatuor 
“ Gracia 2 adjuti sumus; in secunda quinque .” 3 That first 
printed text, successively corrected by himself, by R. Ste¬ 
phens, 4 by Beza, and finally by Elzivir, according as more 
and more ancient copies were discovered and consulted, 
constitutes the common or ‘received text;’ but it became 
‘ received,’ not from the establishment of a final and decisive 
authority, but altogether from the necessity of the case. 
However venerable, therefore, Erasmus’s first edition may 
appear on a shelf, as a monument of the first printing of 
the Greek text, we know perfectly well, that it is the worst 
edition; because, he altered its text in each of his four suc¬ 
ceeding editions, in the last of which he had obtained only 
eight Junior MSS. 4 The same reasoning is to be applied to 
all the ‘early-printed editions:’ they cannot have more au¬ 
thority than the MSS. on which they are founded, and whoso 
contents they echo; and we now know those MSS. 

The case, therefore, of the New Scriptures, with respect 
to printed authority, is exactly the reverse of that of all 

1 “ The MSS. which Erasmus used are those noted by Wetstein (Vroley. 
“ p. 120), in the First Port, 1. 2. 3. Cl. G9: 4. 7. in the Second Part: and 
“ 1, in the Fourth Part.”— (Note, Marsh, to Michaelis’s Inlrvd. vol. ii. p. 840.) 
All these MSS. come under Wetstein's bead of “ Coild. Juniores, Uteris mi - 
“ non bus, et accentibus appositis exarati." 

3 Wetstein is, therefore, in error (ibid.) when he says, “ Ad hanc ( primam ) 
“ editionem adornandam adhibuit quinque codices." 

3 Apologia, Op. Erasmi. fol. Lugd. Batav. tom. vi. 

4 In 1551, R. Stephens published the fourth edition of his Greek Testament, 
44 cum duplici interpr. D. Enassn et Vet. 1 literpr .thus shewing, that he 
worked on the foundation laid for him by Erasmus. 

44 especially the authority of the invaluable editio princeps" if‘ref. p. 10) ; 
point of critical authority, it necessarily fell, in proportion to our more etc- 
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classical works. Tlie MSS. from which the latter have been 
printed, arc very few; and still fewer have been discovered 
since the first editions were printed; so that the succeeding 
editions have been almost entirely reprints from the first 
editions. To those first editions, therefore, appeal is reason¬ 
ably made, as possessing an ultimate authority, or the nearest 
to the MSS., which are practically inaccessible. The ‘ prin¬ 
cess,' and earliest printed editions of the New Testament, 
were also printed from few MSS.; but, since they were 
printed, a multitudinous store of other MSS. have gradually 
and openly disclosed themselves, in almost every country of 
Christendom; some of them far more ancient, and therefore 
more authoritative, than those which produced the first 
printed editions; diffusing a continually increasing light 
over them, and exposing numberless defects in each of 
them. The princcps edition, as we have seen, was formed 
on four MSS. of no great antiquity: by the latest census, we 
now have knowledge of between six and seven hundred MSS. 
of the whole, or portions, of the evangelical Scriptures ; which 
were unknown to the digester and editor of the princeps 
editio, or even to the digester of the textus receptus. It is 
rendering no service, therefore, to scripture, or to truth, to 
strive to maintain a reading merely because it is a ‘ received' 
reading; such pertinacity is of nearer affinity to bigotry and 
blind conformity, than to sound judgment, and an earnest 
anxiety for the truth. 

It is no less delusion, to endeavour to maintain a reading 
by alleging mere ‘number’ of MSS. One MS. of the fourth 
or fifth century, is of more real authority than hundreds from 
the tenth to the fifteenth century, which last ages embrace the 
dates of the MSS. that are appealed to for number; many of 
which must have been copied one from another, increasing 
‘ number,’ without multiplying testimony. It is with MSS. 
as with every thing else; the oldest are necessarily the fewest, 
from the perpetual action of decay; and the most numerous 
are, consequently, the younger. If, then, the value of their 
testimony depends on their nearer proximity to the object to 
be testified, the fewest must greatly exceed the most nume¬ 
rous in authority of testimony; and thus, 1 copy may become 
of power to overrule 1000. “ After the sixth century," ob¬ 

serves Michaelis, “ the whole Latin church was involved in 
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“ ignorance and barbarism; all critical inquiries were at an 
“ end ; and both spurious and genuine passages were received 
“ without distinction.’’ 1 Although the Greek church did 
not follow the Latin church ‘ passibus aquis,’ yet it speedily 
followed it, into credulity and superstition ; so that, between 
the sixth and fifteenth centuries, numerous corruptions crept 
into, and established themselves in the Constantinopolitan 
copies; and the Greek, no less than the Latin church, “ re- 
“ ceived spurious and genuine passages without distinction." 
And this being undeniably the fact, we perceive what defer¬ 
ence can be due to mere ‘number’ of MSS. 2 written in the 
latter period of the church of Constantinople, to which period 
far the greater portion of the surviving MSS. pertain. Of 
the familiar experience of such corruptions in that church, 
in the eleventh century, we have proof from a Greek scho¬ 
liast of that date, in the note to § 5 of the Second Part of 
this Preface. 

The donation of the ancient Alexandrian MS. to Charles I. 
in 1628, by Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople, supplied 
Brian Walton with new and important readings for his Poly- 
glott Bible, printed in 1653; of which readings, the learned 
Grotius gladly availed himself. 3 But, more ancient MSS. 
still remained, unknown, or unapplied to the correction of 
the text. It is necessary, therefore, that we should now look 
for a text that can exhibit credentials of the highest attainable 
antiquity. 

17. But it will perhaps be asked, “ is it now, in this late 
stage of the Christian dispensation, that we are to believe, 
that any new light can be shed on the sacred text, capable 
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of shewing, that passages and readings which have passed 
as genuine through so many centuries, are ‘ affected,’ or 
unsound ? or, if capable of shewing that they are unsound, 
capable also of restoring them to their primitive soundness?” 

To that question I thus reply: — In every former age of 
the church, there have been readings regarded as ambiguous 
and doubtful hy the most able and learned expositors of those 
ages; the want of a clear elucidation of which, was always 
felt and acknowledged by them. More such passages and 
readings have betrayed themselves, in proportion as biblical 
learning has advanced. Now, the only elucidation of these 
that could entirely extricate them from their long-experienced 
ambiguity, was necessarily reserved for that later age, when 
the surviving ancient transcripts of the Greek Scriptures 
should have been generally ascertained, explored, examined, 
and compared; their agreements and disagreements accu¬ 
rately noted; their several characters observed, distinguished, 
and described ; the various modes of writing, employed by 
transcribers in different ages, minutely scrutinised; the occa¬ 
sions, causes, and modes of error in transcription, carefully 
investigated; and a new science arise, generated from this 
aggregate mass of evidence and experience. When all those 
separate and scattered portions of light could be collected 
and centered in one point, then, and not till then, could an 
elucidation be effected, capable of illustrating passages involved 
in inveterate obscurity, or entangled in a multiplicity of contra¬ 
dictory interpretations: it could not be effected, until the age 
had arrived when an Erasmns, a Canter, a Stephens, a Beza, 
a Montfaucon, a Walton, a Mill, a Grabe, a Bengel, a Bentley, 
a Wetstein, a Blanchini, a Sabatier, a Sender, a Griesbach, 
a Woide, a Holmes, a Birch, an Alter, a Michaelis, a Mat¬ 
thau, a Marsh, a Schulz, a Scholz, besides many other active 
and distinguished labourers in the same wide held of opera¬ 
tion, had successively prosecuted and completed their several 
momentous labours. From this last period, a compound 
mass of new light is become diffused over the 9acred volume, 
imparting a new spirit of exact and punctilious criticism, to 
direct and to apply it; and these new and powerful succours 
have been destined, in the order of Divine Providence, to be 
the portion of this late age of the church, hy a wise and 
wonderful economy, administering light in a ratio increasing 
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with the distance of time from the first effulgence of the 
Gospel; as the remoter planets are provided with multiplied 
means of collecting and reflecting light, in proportion as 
their distances remove them further from the solar fountain. 
Now, as the whole of that light could not have been drawn 
and concentered into one focus until the present age, so no 
reasonable objection can be raised against it from the lateness 
of its occurrence; and it is only by obtaining a knowledge 
of the true state of the scriptural text, that we can be able 
to apply, and derive the full benefit of, that light. 

18. The second, in the preceding catalogue of learned 
names, is that of William Canter, father of that important 
branch of philology by which the surviving written documents, 
or manuscripts, of antiquity, have been rendered available to 
the modern generations. When the Greek language was first 
cultivated in the west of Europe, and before the works of 
the ancient Greek authors were generally printed, it was a 
science or art even to read correctly the manuscript copies 
in which their works existed; to facilitate which operation, 
Canter published, in 1571, his “ Syntagma de ratione emend- 
“ andi Grcecos Auctores." (See Part ii. § 1.) 

The last name in that learned list, is that of J. M. A. 
Scholz, whose vast labours of research, imparted to the world 
in his elegant edition of the Greek Gospels, published so lately 
as 1830, are chiefly valuable for this,—that they demonstrate 
the truth of Gricsbach’s prediction, made just half a century 
ago (Sijm. Gr. Pr. p. 2), “ that we shall probably have occa- 
“ sion soon to contract, rather than indefinitely to extend, the 
“ field of our critical inquiries— fortasse de minuendis, potius 
“ rjuam de augendis in infinitum criticorum auxiliorum copiis, 
“ cogitandum mox erit for, notwithstanding the extent and 
perseverance of the researches of this indefatigable explorer, 
lie has not succeeded in discovering any thing, of real im¬ 
portance, to be added to the rich harvest of Professor Birch’s 
collections from the Vatican, which comprise the latest and 
most efficacious succours supplied to the church for recover¬ 
ing the ancient text of the Greek originals. Those succours 
were imparted at a date so nearly coincidental with the 
publication of Campbell's and Macknight’s elaborate versions 
and commentaries, that those learned works have not derived 
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the benefit of them. Scholz’s active and laborious gleanings, 
therefore, prove, that we had already gathered in all the 
grain that has come down to us from primitive Christian 
antiquity; and that nothing now remains on the field but 
the stubble of the harvest: and this negative success, becomes 
thus a most important positive testimony to the truth of 
Griesbach's prediction. 

19. The date of the last authorised revision of our version, 
as has been observed, was in the year 1611 ; subsequently to 
which date commenced those mighty and arduous labours 
of collation, which have brought us, at the present day, to a 
knowledge of the state of the text, wholly unattainable by 
the most learned biblical scholars of that former age. When 
those labours were first entered upon, a religious, I might 
say a superstitious, certainly a very visionary alarm, was 
raised in the minds of many pious persons; lest they might 
tend, by their results, to disturb and loosen established faith, 
and call up a cloud of perplexing and irremediable doubts. 
The strong mind of Bentley, met that alarm with its consti¬ 
tutional vigour; and he did not hesitate to predict, what the 
event has amply proved, that it was altogether groundless 
and imaginary. Those learned labours, prosecuted through 
a succession of more than 150 years, have at length reached 
a term which may be regarded as conclusive of the necessity 
of their further exercise. We are, now, in familiar possession 
of the separate and independent results of the labours of 
learned collators for the three great divisions of the Christian 
world.— Protestant, Greek, and Roman. For the first, we 
have those of Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, Birch, and others; 
for the second, those of Matthsei; and for the last, those of 
Bengel, to whom may justly be added Blanchini and 
Sabatier, though the ancient Latin versions chiefly engaged 
their labour. And Michaelis, in taking a retrospective view 
of those results, is thus led to remark: “ After the most 
“ diligent inquiry, especially by those who would banish the 
“ Divinity of Christ from the articles of our religion, not 
“ a single various reading has been discovered in the two 
“ principal passages, John, i. 1, and Rom. ix. 5; and this 
“ very doctrine, instead of being shaken by the collations of 
“ Mill and Wetstein, has been rendered more certain than 
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“ ever. This is so strongly felt by the modern reformers in 
“ Germany, that they begin to think less favourably of that 
“ species of criticism; which they at first so highly recom- 
“ mended, in the hope of its leading to discoveries more 
“ suitable to their maxims than the ancient system. — The 
“ adversaries of the Christian religion have no reason, then, 
“ to triumph in the formidable number of our various 
“ readings." — Introd. vol. i. p. 266-7. 

20. A very futile controversy has been raised on the 
question, whether the inspiration of the sacred writers ex¬ 
tended to the words they used, or was confined to the matter 
they were enjoined to express? The futility of this question 
is manifested by the fact, that if the words had been inspired, 
those words are now lost to us, in their original certainty and 
continuity; since no two ancient copies correspond verbatim 
throughout, except in those places in which are contained 
the fundamental truths of the gospel. From which fact 
reason directs us to conclude, that whilst the Divine Provi¬ 
dence watched over the doctrines contained in the apostolical 
writings, it left their general language, as it left the church 
itself, subject to the ordinary causes which operate in human 
actions; for the trial and proof of our faith, our diligence, 
and our integrity, in exercising our bounden duty of 
“ searching the Scriptures.” And it is a most remarkable 
fact, that among all the known MSS., now so numerous, 
there is not one that can be called an heretical MS. This 
fact cannot be rationally ascribed to the interference of 
human power; for, all those copies were written in various 
and distant countries, under different and independent au¬ 
thorities, and not subjected to any general censorial super- 


21. It will be easy to convey to the English reader a 
familiar apprehension of the nature, extent, and effect, of 
the “ various readings ” now found in the texts of the evan¬ 
gelists and apostles. 

“ Dr. Johnson,” says Boswell, “ pointed out a paragraph 
“ in the 65th page of the first volume of Sir George Mac- 
“ kenzie, and told me there was an error in the text, which 
“ he bade me try to discover. I was lucky enough to hit 
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“ it at once. A9 the passage is printed, it is said, ‘ the devil 
“ answers even in engines:' I corrected, ‘ ever in enigmas' 
“ Sir, said he, you are a good critic; this would have been 
“ a great thing in the text of an ancient author.” 1 If such 
errors and inadvertencies can occur in a printed book, which 
has the advantage of being revised and corrected in the 
press before it is made public, it can cause no just surprise, 
that in the ages when all copies of books were made with 
the pen, not by learned persons only, but chiefly by un¬ 
learned and mechanical copyists, and without any authori¬ 
tative standard of uniformity, similar errors and inadvertencies 
should have occurred. And it will be well here to point out, 
for the reader’s reflection, that if any one, with a view to 
sustain the above-cited false prints, should allege the testi¬ 
mony of the 500 or 1000 impressions of the same edition, 
he would add no additional evidence by his display of num¬ 
bers; for, the 1000 would constitute only one and the same 
testimony. And so, also, in manuscripts ; if 1000 are copied 
each from the other, they do not increase the testimony of 
the flrst; so that number alone cannot be admitted for evidence 
in true criticism: and it is very certain, that many MSS. 
must have been exact transcripts from others. To say, there¬ 
fore, “ thirty MSS. read thus, but only three read so," is to 
say nothing to a mind aware of the fallacy of the numerical 
comparison. 

Let us pursue this point, by considering the fate of a 
popular work, of a date long posterior to the origin of the 
art of printing. 

“ Of all the publishers, clandestine or professed,” says 
Dr. Johnson, in the preface to his edition of Shakspear, 
“ their negligence and unskilfulness have, by the late re- 
“ viser9, been sufficiently shewn. The faults of all are indeed 
“ numerous and gross, and have not only corrupted many 
“ passages perhaps beyond recovery, but have brought others 
“ into suspicion which are only obscured by obsolete phrase- 
“ ology. The faults are more than could have happened, 
“ without the concurrence of many causes. The style of 
“ Shakspear was in itself ungrammatical, perplexed, and 
“ obscure; his works were transcribed ( for the players) by 


i the Hebrides, p. 257- Bvo. 1703. 
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“ those who may be supposed to have seldom understood 
“ them; they were transmitted by copiers equally un- 
“ skilful, who still multiplied errors. In this state they 
“ remained, because the editor’s art was not yet applied to 
“ modern languages ; and our ancestors were accustomed to 
“ so much negligence of English printers, that they could 
“ very patiently endure it. At last, an edition was under- 
“ taken by Rowe, who seems to have thought very little on 
“ connexion or explanation. He seems to have had no 
“ thought of corruption, beyond the printer’s errors. The 
“ nation had been, for many years, content enough with 
“ Mr. Rowe’s performance, when Mr. Pope made them 
“ acquainted with the true state of Shakspear’s text; shewed 
“ them, that it was extremely corrupt, and gave reason to 
“ hope, that there were means for reforming it. He collected 
“ the old copies, which none had thought to examine before; 
“ and restored many lines to their integrity. 

“ That many passages have passed in a state of deprav- 
“ ation through all the editions, is indubitably certain; of 
“ these, the restoration is only to be attempted by collation 
“ of copies, or, sagacity of conjecture. The collator’s pro¬ 
vince is safe and easy; the conjecturer’s, perilous and 
“ difficult. Conjecture, though it be sometimes unavoidable, 
“ I have not wantonly nor licentiously indulged. It has 
“ been my settled principle, that the reading of the ancient 
“ boohs is probably true, and therefore is not to be disturbed 
“ for the sake of elegance, perspicuity, or mere improvement 
“ of the sense. For, though much credit is not due to the 
“ fidelity, nor any to the judgment of the first publishers, 
“ yet, they who had the copy before their eyes, were more 
“ likely to read it right, than wc who only read it by 
“ imagination. But it is evident, that they have often made 
“ strange mistakes, by ignorance or negligence; and that, 
“ therefore, something may be properly attempted by criti- 
“ cism, keeping the middle way between presumption and 
“ timidity." 

But, if such has been the fate of a work produced since 
the invention of printing, and within the last 200 years, can 
we be reasonably surprised, that a work composed 1800 years 
ago, and transmitted by individual penmanship through a 
course of 1400 years previous to the invention of printing, 
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should have partaken of a similar fate? That it has done 
so, very extensively, will he manifest to any one who will 
only cast his eye on the margins of Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Schulz, or Scholz. 1 

22. The principle of correcting-criticism laid down by 
Johnson in the preceding extract, is that which reason 
enjoins in the correction of all ancient writings, whether 
Profane or Sacred; namely, to take the most ancient copy 
for the standard ; to correct by authority, wherever it can 
be found f and to resort to conjecture, only where authority 
is absolutely and altogether wanting: observing always, to 
hold a most rigid medium between presumption and timidity; 
by the former of which, we induce error upon truth, and by 
the latter, we consent to remain for ever under the dominion 
of error, and in the power of chance, ignorance, or artifice. 

It is by the same principle, that the accompanying revi¬ 
sion of the text of the ‘New Covenant' has been conducted. 
Instead of the text vaguely called “ textus receptus" or the 
‘ received text,’ (a text unsupported by any one MS., ancient 
or modem,) I have taken the continued and entire text of 
the most ancient surviving manuscript, the “ Codex Vati- 
canus” or Vatican MS., noted 1209 in the Vatican catalogue, 
and marked B by Wetstein; making it the basis and substance 
of the revision. This celebrated MS. possesses, from its 
acknowledged priority in age to all other existing MSS., an 
authority to which none of those can lay claim, by which the 
latest revisers of our authorised version sought to improve 
the English translation. It is the only surviving MS. so 
ancient as to have been written, not only before the general 
adoption of the Ammonian and Euthalian divisions of the New 
Scriptures, but also, before the incorporation of the name of 
‘ Ephesus ’ into the context of St. Paul’s introduction to his 
circular epistle to the churches of Asia Minor; which epistle 

1 “ The members of the church of Rome," observes Michaelis, “ take in 
“ depreciate the authenticity of the Greek teat, in order to promote the 

“ been revised by two' different Popes, and both declared to be authentic , are 
“contradictory to each oilier. — See Jahls’s Bellttm Papule, sive Concordia 
“ Discors, Siati V. et dementis VIII.”— Intriul. vol. i. p. 207-8. 
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lia9 become entitled, from the eminence of Ephesus among 
those churclie9, the ‘ Epistle to the Ephesians’ Of this MS. 
Scholz is constrained to acknowledge, “ that it takes preced- 
“ cnee of all MSS. in point of venerable antiquity, for it was 
“ written in the fifth century—anteit omnes codices veneranda 
“ autiquitate, seculo enirn V scriptum ex/.” 1 “ Affirmare non 

“ dubito,” says Birch, “ inter omnes qui hodie adhuc extant 
“ manuscriptos N. T. codices, vix ullam reperiri, cui eadem 
“ tribuenda sit dignitas atque auctoritas, sive codicis anti- 
“ quitatem, sive ipsam textus indolem species.—Adde, quod 
“ ex omnibus antiquis optima: notes codicibus, nullus sit qui 
“ numeris suis et partibus ita absolntus reperiatur, ac noster 
“ Vaticanus; quo sane respectu cseteris omnibus prsestat.” 2 
“ Montfaucon, says Michaelis, refers the Cod. Vat. to the 
“ fifth or sixth century. Blanchini is of the same opinion, 
“ for he has written over the fac-simile, ‘ Scriptus videtur 
* incunte seculo quinto.’ But Schulz says, “ J. L. Hug, De 
“ Autiquitate Cod. Vat., ante seculi iv medium hunc codicem 
“ exaratuin probavit —J. L. Hug, in his treatise on the 
“ antiquity of the Vatican MS., has proved, that it was 
“ written before the middle of the fourth century."* The 
anonymous author of a review of this MS. cited by Bishop 
Marsh, (who says, “ it discovers the hand of a master, and 
“ is not unworthy of the pen of Griesbach,”) pronounced, 
most truly, that “ the Codex Vaticanus is almost entirely free 
“ from those undeniable interpolations, and arbitrary corree- 
“ tions, which are very frequently found in the MSS. C.D.L. 
“ 1.13.33.69.102. (of Wetsteiu), especially in D. 4 1 and 69. 
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“ It may be applied, therefore, as a means, not only of 
“ confirming the genuine readings, but of detecting and cor- 
“ reeling those that are spurious." —Michaelis, Introd. 
vol. ii. p. 808. 

This inestimable document, as also its next in the au¬ 
thority of antiquity, the Paris rescript MS. entitled ‘ Codex 
Ephrem ’» (C. of Wetstein) were unknown to all the editors 
of our authorised version ; and the former of those MSS., was 
very partially known to Wetstein and Griesbach. Though 
Erasmus called it “ vetustissimus," he was almost wholly 
unacquainted with its contents. It is to Professor Birch of 
Copenhagen that we were first indebted for the full fruition 
of this precious document; for, though it had been previously 
collated by Bentley, yet his collations were not imparted to 
the world till 1799, whereas, the fruits of Birch’s labours 
were published at Copenhagen in 1788; and it remains a 
great deficiency to the ‘Symbols Critics' of the eminent 
Griesbach, that he was not able to include the readings of 
the Vatican MS. in his comparative criticisms; the first 
volume of which learned work was published in 1785, three 
years before Birch’s collation of the four Gospels appeared. 
That Griesbach should not have noticed those collations, 
nor have even adverted to that MS. in his second volume 
(published in 1793, five years after they had been made 
public), with reference to the frequent correspondence of 
the Cod. L., of which he had so largely treated, is matter 
for surprise; yet, he confined his critical comparisons to 
the Codd. A. C D E FG, s omitting any reference to the Cod. 
B, whose authority was superior to them all. A want of 
acquaintance with the Vatican MS. has also led Michaelis 

It is unnecessary, for this work, to descend lower in the succession of the 
numerous copies. Matthai alleges two UDcial Moscow MSS., which he has 

the latter, he affirms to be “ omnium, qui ad hue in Europa innotuerunt, 
“ antiquissimusbut, this last vaunt has not acquired conviction. 

1 Until more recent investigation had finally adjudged the palm of seniority 
to the Vatican MS., the Ephrem MS. retained that dignity, as it had been 
adjudged by Griesbach, in 1785: “Code* C.omnium fortasse, quorum tec- 

“ mus.”— (Symb. Critic, tom. i. p. iii.) But, neither Wetstein nor Griesbach 
had examined the Vat. MS.; and Wetstein has only given some occasional 
readings from it, obtained from those of Bentley. 

9 Symb. Critic. Consp. Volum. t. ii. p. xiii. 
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into errors of decision; as where he peremptorily affirms, 
that “ the Cod. L is the only MS., containing the four 
“ Gospels, that reads too jjX/ou sxXti^oms, in Luke, xxiii. 
“ 45;—that it is the only MS. that has Sturm u ym/unu, in 
“ John, xiii. 2;—that the Cod. Alex, is the only MS. in 
“ which the reading «t mgya i ting as ayatov is found, in Rom. 
“ viii. 28;” 1 for, all those three readings are found in the 
most ancient text of the Vatican MS. Birch’s collation after 
Bentley, has this additional value, that it not only confirms 
the various readings of Bentley, but has recovered some 
readings which Bentley had overlooked: as, in Matt. xvii. 8, 
a fitl aurov Irrfouv pom, for, a /in ™ I risovv p., which last is the 
reading of the received , and all the junior texts. The preju¬ 
diced and scurrilous abuse of this MS. (as also of Wetstein 
and Griesbach themselves) by Matthaei, 3 4 who, as Michaelis 
affirmed, “ when he began his work, was at least an age 
“ behind the rest of Germany in the knowledge of sacred 
“ criticism,”’ is undeserving of replication: all his Moscow 
MSS. 4 together, are without weight in the scale, if opposed 
to the single Vatican Manuscript, which is their senior by 
many centuries. That which so highly incensed Matthaei 
against the Codex Vaticanus, was its contradiction of the 
Constantinopolitan readings; which contradiction exposes 
and demonstrates the depravations which, during the middle 
ages, crept into the copies of the Greek church, whose texts 
he adopts and defends. 

1 Introd. vol. ii. p. 306, 307 ! and vol. i. 288. 

3 “ Griesbachium (cujus omnia critica scientia in eo continetur, ut Wets- 
“ tenium et alioa eascribat,) usu oculorum privarunt, venenata eabalatione sua, 

“ Codices slerquilmiarii A. C. D. E. F. G. Vat. 367- 1209 (15),” &c_(Note to 

Gal. vi. 15; 2d ed.) Again: “Sputa Originis non euro. Quxsierit tamen 
“ aliquis, quo iste expuerit 1 ntnim in Codices A.B.C.D.L.K. 1. 13.33.69, 
“ &c.; an in sinum Hieronymi ?”_(Note to John, ii. 1; 2d. ed.) The bitter 
spirit and vulgar style ofliia sarcastic criticisms, in his second edition (IFif/rn- 
berg, 1803), are reproachful to him as a scholar, and stand in offensive contrast 
with the spirit of his sacred text; and, to use the words of Wetstein with 
respect to the acrimonious contention betweeu Deutley and Middleton, “ quod 

3 Introd. vol. ii. p. 49J. 

4 Those MSS. were collected in Greece by the Czar Alexis Michaelowiiz, 
who died in 1672, (the father of Peter the Great) ; as Matthaei states, ill 
the dedication of his second edition, to the Emperor Alexander: “Alexius 
“ Michaelides Codices illos, qui nunc Mosqwe in utraque sanctissimie Syuodi 
“ bibliotheca servantur, magnis impensis in Grastia coemerat.” 
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23. One remarkable evidence of the general superiority 
of the Vatican MS. over all other known MSS., I shall pro¬ 
duce here, because it has not been noticed by any, even of 
our latest annotators. 

In Heb. ix. 2-4, where the furniture of the temple of 
Jerusalem is described, all other MSS. and versions place the 
golden altar of incense within the Veil, that is, in the Holy 
of Holies; reading thus: 



3 and, after the second Veil (Com. 
Vers.)> the tabernacle which is called 
the Holy of Holies , 



On which reading Dr. Bloomfield thus observes: “ Com- 
“ mentators have been much perplexed to explain what is 
“ here meant. The term (h/uarnim) is usually interpreted, 
“ ‘ the altar of incense; a sense, indeed, found in Josephus 
“and Philo: the Septuagint always call it hi/r/ain-Jig™; 1 
“ and, from Exodus, xxx. 6, and xl. 5,—Josephus, Ant. viii. 
“4,11, and Philo, p. 512, it is plain, that the altar of incense 
“ was in the Sanctum, not in the Sanctum Sanctorum.” Now, 
if due attention had been given to the testimony and au¬ 
thority of the most ancient existing MS., as witnessed both 
by Birch and Bentley, the commentators would have been 
relieved from all their perplexity; and the annotators would 
not have been driven to the fallacious resources of their 
invention, for an exposition of this passage.® That most 


1 The Septuagint do not call the fofutzrvpo* simply dvmttetrn^tov, but Svtnot- 
trr^tov 0u/£i<t(£*rof, and 0utnet<rrr,£ioY tig to iufii*, which are only periphrases for 
0vfiutT9i^ou ; differing as, ‘ altar for incense and * incense-altar / So Pollux, 
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ancient MS., and that only, thus presents the passage in 
question : 

the Holy: 

3 /lira to hurt!**, &c. 3 and secondly, after the Veil, &c. 

The most ancient MS., therefore, records in exact conformity 
with Moses, Josephus, and Luke, c. i. 9-11 (see Annot.); but, 
every succeeding MS. reads in direct contradiction to those 
authorities. By the rule ‘ ex pede Hercules,’ we may hence 
justly draw an inference to the general character and quality 
of the Vatican MS. Matthsei takes no notice of the mis¬ 
placement of the incense-altar in the received Greek text, 
nor of its due placement in the Cod. Vat., in either of his 
editions; and does not appear even to hare been aware of 
the error. 

24. After the early age in which this manuscript was 
written, the succeeding copies progressively contracted many 
variations of the text; which variations gradually increased 
in number, in the course of repeated transcription through 
the following darkening centuries, until they produced a 
diversity of texts, differing in many subordinate particulars, 
though agreeing in every thing pertaining to the funda¬ 
mentals of Christianity. 

Those variations, were partly intentional, and partly the 
effects of inadvertency, negligence, or error; in all of which, 
the Cod. Bezos, or D, preeminently abounds. 

Variations arising from inadvertency, negligence, or error, 
will be separately considered, in the Second Part of this 
Preface. 

The variations by intention generally sought to render 
the context, either more elegant in its diction, or more per¬ 
spicuous to the intelligence of the reader, than the altercr 
deemed it to be; for, no evidence appears, of a design to 
corrupt or pervert points of doctrine. The latter of these, 
were of three kinds. 

1. The first, cither simply supplied a proper name in the 
place of a pronoun, where it was thought that there might 
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be some uncertainty in the reader’s or auditor’s mind as 
to the person spoken of: this was chiefly done when the 
amyvms/j.aTa, or portions of Scripture selected for readings 
in the churches, began with a pronoun referring to a pre¬ 
vious context. This practice has rendered the name, Iijrrou;, 
of much more frequent recurrence in the junior MSS. than 
in the most ancient. Thus, in Matt. viii. 3, 5, 7, where the 
Vat. MS. reads, aurov, ‘he touched him’— cieAfams 

aurou, ‘he was entered’— Xeyet avry, ‘he saith to him’—the 
later texts have, i-^aro aurov Iijdou;, ‘Jesus touched him’— 
iksOSmt, h ro ij),rou, 'Jesus was entered’ —\tyu avng i i rfioug, 

‘ Jesus saith to him.’ 

2. The second sought to give fulness to a sentence, or 
to supply ellipses, as our revisers have occasionally done by 
inserting words in italic letters ; but, as no similar distinction 
of character was observed in the Greek, those insertions 
(which would otherwise have been at least harmless) became 
presently confounded and identified with the original texts: 
this practice became a very fruitful source of various readings. 
Thus, where the Vat. MS. only reads, in Matt. ix. 13, ou yag 
rjiov naXeeai iixatovg, aXX* a/sagr uXtus, ‘ I am not come to call 
the righteous, but sinners,' the later MSS. add, us /oeravotav, 
‘ to repentance.’ In Matt. xxi. 12, where the former reads 
only, e/s ro legov, ‘ into the temple,’ the latter add, rou @eov, ‘ of 
God.’ Where, in Matt, xxiii. 5, the former closes the sen¬ 
tence with ra xga em&a, ‘ the fringes’ the latter unnecessarily 
subjoin, rm i/ianon, ‘ of their garments.’ Where the former, 
Matt, xxviii. 2, reads simply, amxv\ttst rot X/ft n, ‘ rolled back 
the stone,’ the latter annex, am rns ivgac, ‘from the door.' 
In John, xi. 41, where the former reads only, ngav out rot \,6m, 

' they took away the stone,’ the latter add, ou ijv o reSnixui; 
xei/imoe, ‘ where the dead man was laid.’ Examples of this 
kind, all of which I shall designate by the name of ‘ italic 
insertions,' occur in almost every page; which can now be 
detected only by collation with the most ancient text. 1 If 
the italic insertions in our version were printed in the same 

1 Of these two classes of alterations, Scholz speaks in his Prolegomena, 
p. xii.; but he does not admit the necessity of resorting to an antecedent text, as 
a standard for detecting them; on the contrary, he rejects altogether any such 
test, undertaking to discharge that function by the very precarious rule of his 
own individual sagacity. 
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letter as the general text, how could the readers of the 
English only, distinguish them? 

But, of the unskilfulness of some of these insertions, we 
have a notable example in Matt. xxi. 40, 41. In Luke, xx. 
15-17, wc thus read the conclusion of our Lord's parable of 
the vineyard: 

IS “ mat, therefore, will the Lord of the vineyard do to them ? he will come 

17 “ and when they heard thig, they said, God forbid !'* 

But, in St. Matthew, we read thus: 

40 “ What will he do to these husbandmen? 

41 “ they say to Sim, He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will 

let out his vineyard to others," Sic. 

It is manifest, that St. Luke correctly states the dialogue; 
for he adds, ver. 20, “ for, they knew, that he spoke this 
“ parable against them.” Now, this intended elucidation in 
St. Matthew sets the two gospels in direct opposition to each 
other; for, it makes St. Matthew state, that the Pharisees 
said to Jesus, what St. Luke clearly shews the Pharisees heard 
from Jesus, and, what the substance of the discourse shews 
to have been spoken by Jesus. This italic insertion, there¬ 
fore, is rejected from this revision; and ought to be expunged 
from the Greek text, though it is so ancient as to exist in 
the oldest copies. It is curious to witness the elaborate and 
tortuous striving of ingenuity, to retain a ‘ received ’ reading, 
however deeply stamped with the evidence of depravation. 
It is plain, that St. Matthew’s primitive text, in this place, 
was the same as that of St. Luke, and of St. Mark, xiv. 9; 
but that some critic did not comprehend, how a speaker 
should ask a question, and answer it himself: than which, 
rhetorically or colloquially, nothing is more common. 

To this head, also, may be assigned the erroneous inser¬ 
tions of names, in citing from the prophets; where it is evi¬ 
dent, that the inspired writer must have originally written 
merely, “ the prophet’’ — too srgopjjTov, hut where officious error 
afterwards subjoined a wrong name: thus, in Matt, xxvii. 9, 
the name ‘Jeremiah’ has been ignorantly inserted, where 
‘ the prophet’ cited was Zachariah ; and again, in Mark, i. 2, 
where the name Isaiah is inserted in several copies, but 
where the immediate citation is from Malaclii. These errors 
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are so ancient, a9 to be found in the oldest MSS.; but it 
would argue great dulness not to discern, that they are to be 
attributed to later pens than those of the original writers. 

3. A third, and a less excusable source of various readings, 
was a desire to improve or complete the context, by supplying 
from the more full recitals or descriptions of one sacred writer, 
or from other sources, what the copyist deemed too brief or 
meagre in the corresponding recitals or descriptions of another. 
Of this, we have an example in Matt. vi. 9-13, and Luke, xi. 
2-4; where the ‘ Oratio Dominica,’ or ‘ Lord's Prayer’ is 
given, in the modern MSS., by joining the portions of it as 
they had been severally recorded by those different evan¬ 
gelists ; and subjoining a later liturgical formula, which, 
however excellent in itself, was unknown to the primitive 
gospels. It is thus, also, that St. Luke’s brief account of 
Paul’s conversion, in Acts, ix. 3-8, which is preserved in its 
original abridged form in the Vat. MS., has been enlarged 
in the later MSS., from Paul’s own more full relation of that 
transaction to Agrippa, in Acts, xxvi. 12-18. This rash and ■ 
mischievous attempt at improvement was a subject of com¬ 
plaint and reprehension as early as the times of Jerom ; and 
even of Origen, who testified (in the third century), “ it is cer- 
“ tain, that there is great diversity in the copies, so that those 
“ of Matthew, and those of the other gospels, do not agree; 

“ either through the carelessness of transcribers, or through 
“ a wanton audacity in daring to alter the text, or through 
“ persons who have added or expunged words, in attempting 
“ to correct the text according to their own notions.— 8>i\w 
“ on yeyovev n rut avnygapm Siapooa- lire axo (atu/uas rivwv 

“ ygapeaiv, ure axo voX/iijc nvm toeyjnmi rij; SiogOoimais roir ygupo- 
“ fievue, em xai axo rm ra tauro/5 hoMjvra a rti SiogSusu xoosn- 
“ therm u ufuisouvrm." —( Comment. in Matt.) “ A great 
“ error,” said Jerom (in the fourth century), “ has crept into 
“ our copies, whilst that which has been thought defective 
“ in one evangelist, has been added from another; or, where 
“ one of the evangelists had expressed the same sense differ- 
“ ently from another, he who had read only one of them, 

“ thought the others were to be corrected by that one, as a 
“ standard. From which cause it has happened, that, with 
“ us, all are mixed together; so that many things of Luke 
“ and Matthew are found in Mark; again, many of John 
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“ and Mark are found in Matthew; and so, in the rest, 
“ what belongs to others.”—( Preefin Q. Ev.) During the 
first two centuries, in which copies were eagerly multiplied 
without any public authority to ensure the uniformity of all 
the copies, the different copyists, according to their judgments, 
supplied one gospel from another, as Origen and Jerom here 
complain; seeking, rather to make a harmony, than a true 
transcript, of the original before them. And thus, although 
the Vatican MS. is generally free from those corruptions, yet 
we still find, in Matt, xxiii. 37, 38, 39, misplaced in the order 
of time, an interpolation from Luke, xiii. 34, 35, in which 
latter gospel it stands in its due chronological order; being 
a prediction of our Lord, before he arrived at Jerusalem, of 
the reception he should there experience from the people; 
whereas, in Matthew, it has been heedlessly inserted after 
his arrival in that city, and after the prediction it signified 
had been fulfilled. (See Annot.) 

But, a far more culpable, though, happily, a very rare 
cause of diversity in the several copies, is now discovered, in 
the omission, or insertion, of a passage, through the influence 
of ecclesiastical party, or interest; of such omissions, we have 
a signal and important example in Matt, xxvii. 50, of this 
revision; and of such insertions, in Mark, xvi. 9 — Luke, 
xxii. 43, 44—John, v. 4, and viii. 1-11, of the commonly 
received text. So also in Luke, ix. 54, 55, 56, and xxiii. 34. 

25. The diversities resulting from all these causes, grad¬ 
ually but continually multiplying through several ages of 
transcription, in different and distant countries, produced at 
length texts characteristically differing from each other, and 
from the most ancient surviving text; and the innate pro¬ 
pensity of the mind, to clear its notions by endeavouring 
to reduce its confused ideas to systematical arrangement, 
prompted some late learned critics to persuade themselves, 
that they had discovered, in the chaos of various readings, 
certain fixed marks or tokens, by which they could be 
reduced iuto true classes, or orders. 

To those assumed classes, Bengel gave the denomination 
of ‘ familia;' Sender, and after him Griesbach, gave the 
name of ‘ racensio,’ commonly interpreted edition, but more 
properly signifying reciew or revisal. Proceeding upon this 
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systematical, or rather hypothetical principle, Griesbach 
thought that he had found evidence of three principal ‘ re¬ 
censions' of the Greek text, which he designated, Western; 
Alexandrine; and Byzantine. Michaelis, differing somewhat 
from Griesbach, conceived, that he had detected tokens of 
four such recensions, which he called, “ Western; Alexandrine 
“ or Egyptian; Edessene ; and Byzantine , or that in general 
“ use at Constantinople after that city had become the 
“ capital and metropolitan see of the Eastern empire.” 
Scholz, the most recent learned speculator on this subject, 
differs from his predecessors; and approaches nearer to the 
truth, by reducing all the MSS. to two only classes, which 
he denominates Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine, the for¬ 
mer of which he zealously advocates; and to the latter, which 
he repudiates, he assigns the ‘ Vatican MS.’ 

The denomination of Alexandrian, may, perhaps, be pro¬ 
perly assigned to this MS.; but not for the reason commonly 
alleged for that assignment, namely, the general agreement 
of its readings with the scriptural quotations of Origen; 
for, though in many principal passages it accords with the 
same passages as cited by Origen, yet it is in direct variance 
with that father in some of its characteristic readings; and 
signally so in that most ancient reading both of the Vatican 
and Ephrem MSS., which, though confirmed by Chrysostom, 
is excluded from the commonly received Greek text and the 
Vulgate, through the influence of a false, and futile criticism 
of Origen ; but is restored in the accompanying revision, in 
Matth. xxvii. 50. It is a great mistake, therefore, to suppose 
that the Vatican MS. wears the livery of Origen, merely 
because they both generally followed the same text. But, 
the true critical reason for assigning this MS. to Egypt, if 
not to Alexandria expressly, is found in its employing the 
known Egyptian orthography of some Greek words, as is 
shewn in Hug’s ‘ Commenlatio,’ viz. the inserting /j. before 
f and ■4', and adding the ► eptXxverniov to final vowels, even 
before incipient consonants. 

26. But, it is proposterous to oppose Constantinople to 
Alexandria, as a school of primitive readings of Scripture. 
The latter city was a seat of profane learning when the Gospel 
was first promulgated, and it continued to be a seat both of 
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profane and sacred learning, for three centuries before the 
name of Constantinople existed ; and certainly, during those 
three centuries, of primary importance to the Church, whilst 
this latter city still bore the name of Byzantium only, it was 
no oracle for attesting scriptural readings. When it had 
received the dignity of the imperial name, it became wholly 
engaged in broad questions of doctrine and discipline; and it 
had not time or repose to contract its views to the minutia of 
verbal criticism, before it became the theatre of bitter feuds 
between tbe orthodox and the Arians. About that period, the 
‘ Codex Vaticanus ’ was written in Egypt; and we possess it, 
with all its authority of primitive transcription: we cannot, 
therefore, without violence to reason and justice, consent to 
subject it to the arbitration of the later critics of Constantinople. 

We thus perceive, that we may dismiss the speculative 
doctrine of ‘ recensions,' and confine ourselves to the practical 
and more intelligible, though vague distinctions, of “ most 
“ ancient," and “ junior or more recent ,” texts; for, we are 
utterly unable to trace, gradatim el pedetentim, the course and 
progress of the steps by which the former declined into the 
latter, through a succession of 1000 years; uutil manuscript 
copies ceased, and gave place for ever to printed ones. 

27. The ‘ junior or more recent ’ Greek text, being neces¬ 
sarily that most generally and extensively multiplied in MS. 1 
at the period of the Reformation, was that which was found 
in the few copies which came first into the hands of Erasmus, 
and the other learned persons who, at that period, first com¬ 
pared the Latin Vulgate, and our English translations from it, 
with a Greek standard; and, from the same cause, it event¬ 
ually became the text commonly ‘ received,’ and was therefore 
called, “ textus receptus.” That this text owes its origin to this 
fortuitous circumstance, is manifest; for, if the Vatican MS. 
had chanced to come first into the hands of Erasmus, there 
can be little reasonable doubt, that it would then have formed 
the basis of his Editio Princeps, and of the text which would 
then have become the received text; and would have drawn 
to itself all that devotional attachment which is now bestowed 
on the text actually denominated ‘ receptus.’ This last is, in 
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general, the same that had finally obtained at Constantinople, 
and in the Greek church. Yet, that text rests on no adequate 
authority of antiquity ; and bears nearly a similar relation to 
the most ancient surviving Greek text, that the modern 
Vulgate bears to the old Latin version, which, by Augustin’s 
testimony, “ kept closer to the words, with clearness of the 
“ sense,"' than any of the Latin translations of his time. 
The Constantinopolitan text, asserted and advocated by 
Scholz, therefore, and consequently his own arbitrary modi¬ 
fication of that assumed text, rests on the authority of no 
one ancient MS.; but solely, on the responsibility of individual 
criticism, and on the confidence which the partiality or 
complaisance of the reader may repose in it. Whereas, by 
taking the entire text of the ‘ Vatican MS.,’ we are sure that 
we obtain the most ancient text that Christian antiquity has 
transmitted to us. But Scholz, in his eagerness to protect a 
text which affords him unlimited latitude for the exercise of 
his critical ingenuity, studiously strives to reverse this argu¬ 
ment ; and to subject a fixed, secure, and certain text of the 
fourth century, to the rule of a more recent, nominal, and 
fluctuating text, which cannot be assigned to any one of the 
succeeding centuries in particular. Me “ cannot," he says, 
“ perceive a reason why we should despair of discovering the 
“ genuine text of the N. T., since we have obtained those of 
“ so many profane writers.” 2 The obvious reason is this : 

“ tenacior, cum pcrspicuitate' sententiae.”—(2)« Doctrina Christiana, tom. iii. 
p. 27. ed. Benedict.) This name, u Ilala interpretation 1 has given occasion to 

unwarranted assumption, that the word “Ilala” is here an erroneous reading. 
“ 1 Ilala,* observes Bishop Marsh ( Introd. vol. ii. p. 621. n. 3), “ is perhaps 
“ an erratum in the MSS. of Augustin's works, for ‘ ilia” and, on this 
* perhaps,* the learned annotator proceeds to introduce an '‘ingenious* con¬ 
jectural alteration suggested by Potter; but, as Augustin uses the adjective 

Ills work tl De Ordine" (tom. i.), he says: “ Si dicam te facile ad eum ser- 

“ We enim ipsura, cui magna necessitas fuit ista perdiscere, adhuc in multis 
“ verborum 6onis Itali exagitant; ct a me vicissim, quod ad ipsum sonum 

text; though it probably formed the basis of other Latin versions, and of that 
which Sabatier baa given under the name “ Antiqua Versio 

“ fanos muJtos scriptores ,—non reperio , cur de iuveniendo textu N. T. genuiuo 
“ desperaudum sit.”— (Froleg, p. dvi.) 
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the difficulty of doing so will necessarily increase, in propor¬ 
tion to the number of transcripts that have been made of 
each ; for, the difficulty arises chiefly from the number of 
variations and errors unavoidably accruing in the course of 
frequent transcription. Now, I do not adventure much when 
I compute, that for one surviving ancient MS. copy of any 
profane writer, some hundreds of copies exist, and have 
existed, of the Evangelical Scriptures. The difficulty and 
improbability of being able to “ discover ” the true original 
text, in the multitude of those various readings, by mere 
critical tact and sagacity, will be increased in the same pro¬ 
portion ; and the sense of that increased difficulty, will the 
more forcibly direct the prudence of the reason to fall back 
to the earliest transcript that can be found, as the best and 
surest guide to conduct us to the object in pursuit. 

28. But, the learned Scholz, ambitious of being the esta- 
blislier of a text, and his ambition rendering him insensible 
to the force of this plain argument, culls or rejects, ad 
libitum, from the readings of the Alex., Const., and received 
texts, by no other rule than that of his own individual 
opinion, and so constructs his edition ; offering no reason of 
criticism, or standard of authority, by which his readers 
may be certified, that his judgment, in the numerous cases, 
is to be relied upon for final appeal: whilst, on the other 
hand, the coequal judgments of his readers are convinced, on 
very many occasions, that his decision has been altogether 
erroneous; for, he cannot impart to them that incommuni¬ 
cable momentum — the hypothetist’s passion for his own hypo¬ 
thesis. In fact, his interior margin, into which he rejects, 
in every page, almost every reading which he calls Alex¬ 
andrian, presents, to my intelligence, a constantly concurrent 
evidence of his adopted text’s systematic departure from the 
genuine readings. He alleges, indeed, “ a perpetual chain 
“ of witnesses—catena testium perpetua;" yet he acknow¬ 
ledges the irreption of errors, even in the first two centuries, 
through the faults of copyists. His “ perpetual chain,” must 
have principal reference to the quotations of the successive 
fathers; but, the testimony of their quotations from the 
Scripture, is of positive weight only so far as it respects the 
presence or absence of entire clauses. With regard to verbal 
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readings, their testimony is rarely of any weight; because, 
the same father often quotes the same passage, with material 
verbal differences : on which account, Matthsei sarcastically 
remarked, “ More accommodating critics than the Greek 
“ fathers, I have not found; they allow every one to read 
“whatever he pleases — Commodiores criticos quam patres 
“ Graces non invent; quidlibet cuilibet permittunt legere:” 1 
Except in a few cases, where their attention was specially 
called to particular words, as, whether we should retain or 
reject eix ij, in Matt. v. 22; whether we should read i; eytwtilhi, 
or oi tymriinear, in John, i. 13, and rg/rtj or txrr, in Mark, 
xv. 25 ; they habitually quoted laxly, having in mind the 
general sense more than verbal precision. That minute 
attention to verbal accuracy to which we have attained, and 
which distinguishes our time, was not awakened in the minds 
of those early writers; and it is our late experience of the 
effects of their inattention, which has roused that minuteness 
of attention in us. 

From hence it follows, that all Scholz’s argument which 
rests on an alleged perpetuation of a particular reading, has 
no foundation whatever in reality; yet his whole system of 
correction reposes on that unreal foundation. The only text 
which we can take hold of, palpably and securely, as having 
really existed in the most ancient time to which our retro¬ 
spective researches can attain, is undeniably that of the 
‘ Vatican MS.in that text we stand on firm and stable 
ground; in Scholz's hypothetical text, we float, without 
determination, like atoms in the air. 

29. Besides, it is now well ascertained, that the New Scrip¬ 
tures have contracted their Apocrypha, as well as the Old; 
which have resulted from similar causes, existing in a similar 
state of intellect in the ages in which they were respectively 
produced. To adhere to these, as forming integral parts of 
the genuine Scriptures, is to adopt the spirit of the Romish 
church, which holds the apocryphal books of the Old 
Scriptures as genuine and canonical. Now, passages which 
bear the same relation to the New Scriptures, that “ Susanna 
“ and the Elders—Bel and the Dragon," See., bear to the 


i Acts, xxiv. 26. 2d ed.' 
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Old, are only hinted at hy Scholz, as having been thought 
“ suspicious through his too great tenderness for the Con- 
stantiuopolitan text, which must iucur extensive discredit, 
if the adulterateness of those passages is fully exposed to the 
light. Such are the accounts of, an angel that troubled the 
water of Betliesda, John, v. 3. — of the woman taken in 
adultery, ib. viii. 1 — 11 .— of the angel in the garden of 
Gethsemane, Luke, xxii. 43, 44.—and, the last twelve apo¬ 
cryphal verses subjoined to St. Mark's Gospel; none of which 
are found in the most ancient texts: and, to strive to main¬ 
tain these, through a mistaken or prejudiced reverence for 
‘ reception,' is the same in effect, though not in principle, 
as to strive to pass off a base coin. A want of due investi¬ 
gation of what is really the proper object of ‘ reverence ’ in 
the sacred volume, has caused that reverence to be most 
erroneously applied. When the learned Dr. Bloomfield pre¬ 
fers a “ charge of irreverence for ‘ the Book' which was 
“ intended to make men wise unto salvation,” (pref. p. x.) 
against those who, like Griesbacb, would alter the commonly 
received text, he begs the question, that that text constitutes 
that Book: a point, which cannot be conceded to him. That 
text, is now clearly discovered to be, in numerous places, a 
corruption of ‘ the Book' which demands our reverence; and 
our reverence is evinced, in restoring it from the corruptions 
which it has sustained, to the most ancient and purest standard 
that we possess. Thus, our reverence for the ‘ the Book' is to 
be ascertained by determining the previous question, ‘ Which 
is the Book to which our reverence is legitimately duel” 
If we direct it to the least corrupted, there is no irreverence; 
if to the most corrupted, the reverence savours of superstition 
and of bigotry. And I must observe, that in admitting cor¬ 
ruption of the text in 1 Cor. xi. 10, in the word ayyAou;, 
and in proposing tyyihwTus (a reading found in no IMS., and 
unsupported by any example in the sacred vocabulary), to 
replace it, that learned critic justifies those whom he censures, 
for, neither corruption nor correction are exclusively confined 
to a passage of his own assignment; and his acknowledgment 
of them here, is an evidence that they may be expected else¬ 
where. The question is, whether any corruption exists in 
the general context, and whether any correction may be 
applied I If this question is to be answered in the affirmative, 
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no critic may take on himself to limit its application to a 
case of his own particular selection; and he ought to infer, 
from the corruption which he himself points out, a proba¬ 
bility, that others of the same kind exist, which have not 
arrested his attention. 

30. Or, are we to use just the measure of light imparted 
to the age of the Reformation, and not to use that which has 
been progressively increasing during the three centuries which 
have followed that great epocha l Such a principle would 
place us on the same ground with those whom Erasmus had 
to resist, and whom he thus repelled: 

“ I heartily assent to those who maintain, that the au- 
“ thority of the Holy Scriptures is inviolable. Whoever know- 
“ ingly depraves them, outrages the Holy Spirit: this I ac- 
“ knowledge. But, that majesty resides only in the fountain- 
“ head. Isaiah has not erred, nor does any one attempt to 
“alter what he wrote: Matthew has committed no error; 
“ no one corrects what he transmitted. Our business lies 
“ with his interpreters, his copyists, and his corrupters. If all 
“ the authority of the sacred Scriptures was to be shaken by 
“ some corrupted readings, the Holy Spirit must needs attend 
“ the copyists, no less than the prophets and evangelists. 
“ The Holy Spirit is nowhere absent from them; but, He so 
“ discovers himself, as to leave for us a portion of labour. 
“ The inviolability of their authority resided in the prophets, 
“ apostles, or evangelists. The highest praise of the Scrip- 
“ tures is this; that though so often transfused into other 
“ languages, so often mutilated or depraved by heretics, so 
“ often corrupted by transcribers, yet they retain the vigour 
“ of eternal truth. Thus, the church stands firm, though 
“ assailed by all the storms of evil. But, he acts in the 
“ service of the Holy Spirit, who endeavours, with all his 
“ powers, to restore to its primitive integrity, whatever has 
“ been deteriorated by men. As there will never be wanting 
“ those who deteriorate, so, we ought never to cease from 
“ the task of correcting. The Scriptures themselves, there- 
“ fore, are one thing; what interpreters have ill rendered, 
“ or transcribers have corrupted, are another.—Every knave 
“ can corrupt the copies of the Gospel; and shall it be for- 
“ bidden to restore what has been so corrupted?”—( Apologia 
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prefixed to the Gr. N. Test. ‘ Erasmi Opera, fol. Lugd. Batav. 

31. In order to illustrate the characteristic distinctions 
of his Constantinopolitan and Alexandrian families of texts, 
Scholz has selected, for a “ sufficient Specimen utriusque 
“ families," the following variations in the fifth chapter of 
St. Mark’s Gospel. 



If we examine these diversities of reading, we shall find, 
that, so far as they afford internal evidence, the Alexandrian 
column recommends itself much the most strongly to the 
reason, as bearing the character of genuineness in its readings. 

l. = rJJev] The preceding context had been engaged 
in speaking of Jesus, individually, and the context iinine- 
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diately following is also so engaged; the most ancient read¬ 
ing, jjX0w, is therefore the most probable. 

2. avrrjj — airt]vr7)G£v avrift=e^e\6ovro's uurov — urrvjvrjjffev 

avrw\ As avry, in the second clause, is the reading of every 
MS., the order of interpretation of Scholz’s Const, reading 
would be, airnvTnta aurw egtXOom aurai, the last three words 
being equally in regimen to acrjivTijirev; but, as such a con¬ 
struction condemns itself, so it confirms the most ancient 
reading. The readings of this sentence have thus progress¬ 
ively varied in the MSS., 


ili\6o*ruv auTuv . . . Bezts , or D. 


5, ogem x. t. t. fh = /ivti/iasi x. t. r. o] As our Lord was 
nearer the tombs than the mountains, it is probable the 
historian would have mentioned the nearer object before the 
more remote; and the most ancient reading testifies that he 
did so. 

12 . it awes oi iaifuns, and o I»mus = omitted in the Vat. 
MS.] These pleonasms betray ‘ italic insertions ’ to the 
ancient text (see above, p. 34); as also does the substitution 
of the noun for the pronoun, in 

14. nug xoigouf = norms (ibid.) 

18. i/iPavros = t/ipumms] i. e. When he had embarked = 
When he was embarking: the most ancient reading expresses 
the latter, which was the more probable. 

38. s gxerai = (££omu] The case here, is the reverse of 
that of v. 1 ; the preceding sentence had enumerated Peter, 
James, and John ; the most ancient reading, is there¬ 

fore entitled to retain its place. 

40. umxei/iim = omitted in the Vat. MS.] The most an¬ 
cient reading closed the sentence with t aiirn, which was 
sufficient; amxu/ism betrays itself to he a superfluous and 
officious addition. 

From this “ specimen" Scholz’s speculation derives no 
measure of support; but, there were abundance of other 
specimens much better calculated to shew the distinctive 
characters of the two opposed texts. All those modes of 
variation above specified, p. 34, viz. 1. the multiplication of 
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the name Ir,<roe;; 2. the supplying italic insertions; 3. the 
enriching one narrative by adding from another ; '4. the 
omission of a passage sanctioned by early antiquity, and the 
introduction of others unknown to primitive antiquity ; these 
are all justly claimed by the learned Scholz for his ‘ Con- 
‘ stantinopolitan’ family. We have an apposite specimen in 
Luke, xvii. 9. 


Alexandr. Const. 



Here, some dull p/dloponist 1 2 has enfeebled the emphasis of 
our Lord’s interrogation, which precluded all reply (as above, 
in p. 35); “ an interrogation, as Bloomfield observes, on 
“ 2 Pet. iii. 11, in which the question and the answer are 
“ intermingled, popularity; and which here, as often, par- 
“ takes of exclamation by subjoining a reply drawn from 
his own dulness. In the former case, p. 35, the question 
required the answer from the interrogator; in this case, it 
did not; yet, Scholz not only admits this last reading, but 
expressly claims it for his Const, text, 1 and pronounces its 
omission to be Alexandrian. 

32. Every one, therefore, who is very sensitive for the purity 
and integrity of the Evangelical Records, will feel it to be of 
the first importance, that the English reader should at length 
be put in possession of the text of the sacred volume, purged 
from the heterogeneous incrustations which its surface has 
contracted during its passage down the stream of dark and 
turbid ages: Griesbach commenced that service, by partially 
restoring the ancient asterisk and obelus; his learned am¬ 
plifier, Schulz, adhered to his example, though he substi¬ 
tuted other marks of notation: Scholz, by discarding those 
salutary monitors, has thrown back the text into the undis- 

1 See note to Preface, Part ii. § 5. 

2 “ or So.o,] = BLX. I. 26. 118. 131. 157. Copt. Arm. (sed ei. Constant. 
“ hab. in m.) JEth. Verc. Cypr.”— (N. T. Scholz. vol. i. p. 301. V'. margg. 
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tinguished confusion of the latter portion of those ages. It 
is therefore imperative, that we should at length secure and 
complete what Griesbach had begun, by throwing altogether 
out of the text every thing apocryphal and spurious; and 
thus attain to a conformity with primitive Christian antiquity. 
“ The complete Christian” (observes the ancient Christian 
writer quoted in the title-page) “ ought not to establish his 
“ faith by disputable texts; those which are agreed upon, 
“ and universally acknowledged, sufficiently declaring every 
“ thing respecting the entire doctrine of Christians.” 

33. It has been laid down for a rule in literature, that no 
translation of a work ought to he printed for publication, the 
original of which work is not also made public in print. The 
prohibition contemplated in that rule, cannot be applied to 
the accompanying Revision; because, though the text of the 
Vatican MS. has not been published collectively in a printed 
form, yet we possess, in a printed form, both Bentley’s* and 
Birch’s collections of every word in which it differs from the 
printed received text; so that every one, who is willing to 
give himself the trouble, can assimilate the text of his Greek 
Testament to that of the Vatican MS., by which means, he 
will obtain the entire text of that ancient antigraph; and the 
rule in question had not in view the indulgence of inexertion, 
but the prevention of deception and imposition. 

1 It demands to be noticed, that Schola, in his description of the Vat. MS. 
( Proleg. p. axxviii,), mentions Birch’s Collations (printed 1708-1000), and also 
those, in MS., of one Julius de St. Anastasia, in the Royal Library at Paris 
(collated in 1C6D); but he passes over, with profound silence, the laborious 
collations of Bentley, though they were published by Woide in 1/99, thirty 

in Mark, i. 10 and 16, and again, in Mark, vi. 6), where Bentley had given 
a reading afterwards overlooked by Birch, and for which Schulz gave Bentley 

although Birch says, in his Proleg. p. 24, <c Lcctt. Luc. et Joh. ex schedis 
(< Bentleji, amice cum nobis communicavit Illustr. et Doctiss. Woide.” Such a 
marked omission in such a work, especially in his general enumeration of 
names ( Proleg . c. iv. p. xxvi.), is not a little censurable j and more parti¬ 
cularly, as Schulz (of whose inferior margin those of Scliolz are in a great 

Vat. MS., p. xcvii. of his Prolegomena. In fact, if we had not Birch’s colla¬ 
tions of that MS., Bentley's collations would have been of infinitely more real 
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34. But, though the Vatican MS. is of such high an¬ 
tiquity, yet, as it does not pertain to the first, but to the 
fourth century, between which periods some variations crept 
into different copies; it is to he expected, from the ordinary 
causes perpetually operating towards variations in transcrip¬ 
tion, that this copy would also deviate in some places from 
MSS. still more ancient, and now lost; though in much 
fewer instances than in the multitudinous copies of the 
several centuries which followed it. Of such places, we are 
able to rectify some by the testimony of still more ancient 
authorities: as in John, i. 13; Heb. ii. 9; 1 John, iv. 4. 

35. For all the reasons above detailed, I have conducted 
the accompanying “ Revision of our English Version ” by 
collation with the text of that most ancient MS. The method 
I have pursued, has been this. I first assimilated a common 
school copy of the received Greek text, to the entire text 
of that MS., by substituting the various readings given by 
Professor Birch, for the Gospels, in his “ Quatuor Evangelia,” 
printed at Copenhagen in 1788; and, for the sequel, in his 
“ Varies Lectiones ad Textum Act. App. Epp. Catholicarmn 
“ et Pauli, Sfc.,’’ printed in 1798, and his “ Varies Lectt. ad 
“ Text. Apocalypseos," in 1800; comparing them occasionally 
with those of Bentley, published by Woide, in 1799, at the 
end of his Appendix to the Alexandrian MS. 1 next adapted 
a copy of our English version, to the same readings of the 
Vatican MS.; endeavouring to render that version an exact 
expression of the assimilated Greek text. In the very rare 
instances in which I have deemed it obligatory to depart 
from the readings of that MS., I have fully assigned the 
reasons in the annotations. 

36. It has been justly, and soundly observed by Michaelis, 
that the genuine reading of a passage may survive in only 
one IMS.; nay, that the true reading may have lapsed from 
every surviving MS. With respect to the first case; we have 
as good reason to be convinced, that we are to read paviwv — 

‘ making manifest,' (for ptgm —‘ bearing,’ of the received text) 
in Heb. i. 3, though it is found only in the Vatican MS., as 
that the altar of incense should he placed, according to the 
same IMS., without the Holy of Holies, in Ileb. ix. 2, instead 
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of within, according to the received text (see above, p. 32); 
and, with respect to the latter case, we have equally con¬ 
vincing reason to be persuaded, that where all the existing 
texts unite in reading amr^aea — ‘breaking,' in Mark, xiv. 
3, the genuine reading is —‘ turning oner,' though 

this reading is not found in any known MS.: the presence of 
any given vowel carrying, in itself, no power of a determining 
testimony in the Greek manuscripts, from the innumerable 
examples of error, in that particular, with which they abound : 
“ e carrumpitur in i, et contra is the experience of all who 
have examined the sacred MSS., no less than of Canter, 
and others, who have been wholly engaged with the profane. 
(See Part II. page 54.) 

37. It must here be stated, that the Vatican MS., though 
more nearly entire than any other of the most ancient sur¬ 
viving MSS., is yet defective of the Epistles to Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon; of the latter part of that to the 
Hebrews, from c. ix. 14, to the end; and of the entire book 
of the Apocalypse. 1 In the former of those places, I have 
been chiefly guided by the Cod. Vat. 367 (Sec. xi.), of which 
Birch says, “ Codicem 367, quern optimis adnumerare non 
“ dubito, summa qua potui diligentia, per omnia contuli.”— 
(Proleg. ad Var. Lectt. &c. p. ix.); in the last, I have fol¬ 
lowed the remarkably harmonising corrections of Birch and 
Matthau. 

38. Hug expresses an uncertainty, of the original cause 
of the alphabetical notation of MSS.: “ The oldest MSS., 
“ he says, which have survived to our day, have been pro- 
“ bably marked A, B, and C, more from chance, than from 
“ strong documentary motives.” 2 The cause of that alpha- 

has slated, lhat the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the latter part 
of lhat to the Hebrews, are defective in that MS., yet he has given Bentley’s 
collation of the Apocalypse subjoined to that copy, without apprising the reader 
that it is not written by the same hand, nor of the same age, as the preceding 

“ una cum Johannis Apocalypsi , a manu recenti ea Codice Bessarionis aliquo, 
“ ut traduiit, supplenlur.”—Bincu, Protegom . ad Quatuor Evv. p. 16. 

2 Introduction to the iVritings of the AT. T., translated, from the German, 
by the Rev. D. G. Wait, LL.D. vol. i. p. 2C2. 
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betical order is simply this : Brian Walton, in his Polyglott 
N.T., subjoined the readings of the Alexandrian MS., then 
recently received in England; noting those readings, “ MS. 
“ A,” not with any view to an alphabetical order, but merely 
from the initial letter of the title of the MS. When Wetstein 
planned his alphabetical arrangement 1 of MSS. for collation, 
he found ‘A' already consecrated to the Alexandrian MS.; 
and, respecting its right of occupancy, he proceeded with 
B, C, though these have since been ascertained to be con¬ 
siderably more ancient. That Walton intended nothing else 
by the letter A, is manifest from his commencing with that 
letter at Matt. xxv. 6, thus: “ Hie ineipit MS. A,” which is 
exactly the place where the Alexandrian MS. begins; the 
preceding portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel being wanting in 
that copy. 
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1. With respect to variations arising from errors of in¬ 
advertency, negligence, or ignorance in the transcribers of 
copies, and to the means of rectifying them; points, which 
demand all the vigilance and sagacity of criticism; Michaelis 
has adduced some desultory rules, which he has drawn from 
the collective experience of the several great collators of 
Scriptural MSS. But it is plain, that he was not aware, that 
the same rules had been collected and digested, with much 
greater labour, two centuries before his time, and one century 
before the general collation of Scriptural MSS. commenced ; 
all which rules were drawn from collations of the texts of a 
profane, or classical Greek writer, Aristides: for, in speaking 
of the erroneous exchange of vowels in what has been called 
the Itacism, Michaelis says, “ I know not whether this error 
“ is as frequently discovered in the copies of profane authors, 
“ as I have never examined a manuscript of a classical writer 
“with attention;” 1 an evident proof, that the labours of 
Canter 2 were unknown to him. In justice, therefore, to the 
eminently learned author of those rules, lio less than for the 
valuable instruction which they impart, I shall here recall 
them to the notice of the reader, by exhibiting an abridge¬ 
ment of his little Tract, above referred to (p. 23.) 

1 Introd. to], i. p. 276. 

9 “ Gulielmus Canterus, Ultrajecti in Batiris patricia familia ortus—prirais 
“ ulriusque lingua: rudiraentis, sub Joanne Aurato (Dorat) optimo juventutis 

M quam plurimis scrip tis, inter eruditissimos sui saecnla numerari meruerit ; 

“ natus, et v. Kal. J.mias hoc anno (1575) dlnatus .’’—ThoIni Hist. u>m. iii! 
p. 437- For a further account of this distinguished scholar, see Dictionnaire de 
Aforerif and General Biographical Dictionary. His “ Syntagma, first 

printed in 157>, is subjoined to Dr. Jebb's edition of Aristides, published in 






































2. If, ■without “ examining a MS. of a classical Greek 
“ writer ” (see p. 52), Michaelis had only looked at the 
‘ Varitn lectiones,’ printed at the end of many editions of 
uninspired Greek writers, he would have easily discovered, 
that the various readings in the sacred Greek texts are pre¬ 
cisely of the same nature as the former, and proceeded from 
the same ordinary causes; as the few following examples, 
extracted at random, will fully demonstrate. 


Josephus. Havercamp. 1 






Similar diversities abound, also, in the Lexica of Hesychius 
and Suidas, and in the Onomasticon of J. Pollux. 


3. Let us now compare the preceding variations, drawn 
from the text of a heathen writer, with some of those col¬ 
lected, two hundred years after, from the experience of the 
collators of MSS. of the New Covenant, or Testament. 

Chapter I. In this chapter, Canter not only remarks all 
those exchanges of vowels which, after his time, obtained the 
denomination of itacism, but numerous other exchanges, both 
of vowels and consonants, not noticed by Michaelis. This 
last learned author considers many of those exchanges “ so 
“ manifestly orthographical errors, as not to deserve a place 
“ among various readingsbut, as variations in manuscript 
proceeded from causes different from errata in printing, and 
are not always so readily to be accounted for, those exchanges 
deserve and demand the close attention of every accurate 

“ The most striking orthographical errors,” says Michaelis, 
“ are those which are called Itacisms, and arise from con- 
“ founding e/, ij, /, ai, t, Sec. with one another; errors which 
“ are peculiar to certain MSS." It has therefore been ques¬ 
tioned, whether those exchanges are not rather dialectic 
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differences, than orthographical errors. Sturzius, in his 
treatise “ De Dialect. Maced, et Alexand." asserts, “ that, 
“ after making every allowance for the errors of copyists, 
“ there still remains evidence of a system of permutation, 
“ both of vowels and consonants, which mark a dialectic 
“ variety of orthography in the Alexandrian Greeksand 
he instances, for xatapgu, and arngo; for kejos, in the 

Alexandrian MS., as not being orthographical errors, but 
dialectical diversities; which occur, also, in the writing of 
the Alexandrian translators of the Hebrew Scriptures. 1 — 
Steph. Thes. Valpy, tom. i. p. clxxix. 

Some of those variations, whether they arise from error 
or from dialect, materially affect the interpretation of the 
text. Thus, c. g. we are to read <rXijga<rer« for wx^aurars, in 
Matt, xxiii. 32; for nvrgi^aea, in Mark, xiv. 3; 

ti-^o/ievos for wtl/cvunc, in John, ix. 3; and am^gunre for 
amvXtigueare, in Gal. vi. 2: which readings change the sense 
and the history. So, also, we are to read xaro meat for 
xaro/xi|ja/, in Col. i. 19, as in Aristides, Josephus, and 
Xenophon, above cited (pp. 54, 59, 60). This exchange, 
of i and >), constitutes the proper itacism; though Michaelis 
extends that term to embrace all exchanges of vowels and 
diphthongs. But he shews, how liable guides are to fail 
in the rule of caution which they prescribe to others. In 
Acts, vii. 4, almost all MSS. read /isruxiee* avrov, “ he re- 
“ moved him." Three MSS. read, /m™xis«» ouro», a mani¬ 
fest example of the itacism. Nevertheless, both Michaelis 
and his learned translator forget their own caution, and be¬ 
come perplexed by this simple variation. “ It is a reading,” 
says the former, “ which gives no sense, if it be followed by 

1 Spurzius's speculation, so far as regards the Alex. MS. of the N. T., rests 
on very fallacious ground; for, of forty-eight times that xx6a^es t xttSct^u, 
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“ aurov.” “ An erroneous reading,” observes the latter, 
“ lead9 frequently to the discovery of the genuine text; and 
“ fitruxtim aurov is not unworthy of notice, as appears from 
“ its being actually the reading of the Codd. Cantabrigiensis 
“ and Laudanus 2.” But, the only notice it merited, was to 
perceive, that it is, in fact, the genuine text, only written 
with an itacism. 

4. Chapter II. With respect to deficiency and superfluity 
of letters; we find the confusion of ov and o, ttu(ij3ou\ot and 
ffu/a/SoXiik, noted by Canter, in that of Taja/3oXEi/ira ( u.M5 for 
cra£a/3ouX. in Philipp, ii. 30: “ pro o, ou solent frequenter 
“ ponere Greed,’’ says Priscian. 1 It is needless to multiply 
examples here, which will occur, wherever it is necessary, in 
the Annotations. 

5. Chapter III. Of final syllables and words negligently 
added, repeated, or omitted by a transcriber, we have many 
examples; even so ancient a9 the Vat. MS., in which Hug 
shews, among others, in John, xvii. 15, the final repetition, 
rx rou erovtjgotiprigou. So also, 

« Uuke.vii.21. Seeannot.: 

i X a V san n pKmm J 

and it is observable, that though the Vat. MS., and both 
Scholz’s “ Const, and Alex, families,” unite in omitting the 
article n in this place, yet Scholz has retained it in his 
text.* Again, 



7 N. T. Scholz, vol. i. p. 240, marg. inter, et infer. 
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But, of the effect of an inadvertent repetition of a. final 
syllable, we have a most remarkable example, in Matt, xxvii. 
17; where, an early copyist having negligently written umXveu 
ii/um BagaSfian, for i/uv Baoaj3j3av, the n thus repeated, became 
presently magnified, in an uncritical and credulous age, into 
IN, i. e. I)i<rouii; and an idle controversy followed, whether 
Barabbas had not the prenomen ‘Jesus:’ which controversy 
had its origin, and has its whole support, in this single tran- 
scriptural error. Here, again, we find the learned German, 
and his learned translator, losing the guidance of their own 
rule ; and suffering themselves to be led astray by a manifest 
spluilma. (See the annotation to the passage.) To these we 
may add Gal. iv. 25, where the received text, following the 
junior copies, reads yag 'Ayag, but where the most ancient 
read, Se Ayag; which change plainly arose from a heedless 
alliteration in the mind of the junior copyist. 

Another source of error is found in the very early practice 
of writing short glosses, or notes, on the margins of the 
copies; for, as all passages inadvertently omitted by copyists 
in the course of their transcriptions, were also written on the 
margin, those marginal sentences often misled later copyist9, 
who incorporated both glosses, and omitted passages, indis¬ 
criminately into the text. In which practice it not unfre- 
quently happened, that an omitted passage in the margin, 
was introduced by a succeeding copyist into a wrong place, 
reversing the proper order of the context, or distracting its 
matter ; as in Matt, xxiii. 13,14; 2 Cor. i. 6. 

Of the obtrusive insertion of a gloss from the margin into 
the text, we have a notable example in John, v. 4 (see annot.) 
Of this passage Bishop Marsh observes: “ As this verse is 
“ totally omitted in the Cod. Bezce and the Cod. Vaticanus, 
“ which are the two most ancient MSS. now extant; is like- 
“ wise omitted in the text of the Cod. Ephrem., which is 
“ somewhat inferior in age to the Cod. Bezce, but written in 
“ the margin ( by a different hand ) as a scholion; is written, 
“ in more modern MSS., in the text itself, but marked with 
“ an asterisk, or an obelus, as suspicious (or spurious)-, and 
“ in MSS. still more modern, is written without any mark ; 
“ we see the various gradations by which it has acquired its 
“ place in our present text; and have proof positive, that 
“ this verse was originally nothing more than a marginal 
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“ scholion ( gloss or note), and of course spurious. Other 
“ passages likewise, in the Greek Testament, owe their present 
“ existence in the printed editions to the same cause.” 1 

We have another remarkable example, of this transfer 
from the margin into the text, in the Cod. 3 of Wetstein, 
or Corsendoncensis of Erasmus, a MS. of the twelfth century. 
The writer of this elegant copy transferred from the margin 
of his antigraph into the middle of his text, observations 
on the text which had been noted on that margin. Thus, 
in 2 Cor. viii. 4, 5, where the received text adds degas6a: 
ij/ia; to ns reus ayious; which two former words are not 
found in the oldest and best MSS., but which a marginal 
note stated to be found in some copies; the transcriber in¬ 
troduced the note itself, together with those two words, into 
the text. This fact is stated by Erasmus, whom Wetstein 
briefly quotes (tom. i. p. 45). Michaelis quotes the fact from 
Wetstein; but Bishop Marsh thought it so extraordinary, 
that he pronounced it to be “ improbable, and by no means 
“ warranted by Wetstein’s quotation."—(ubi sup. p. 729, note.) 
Now, if that learned annotator had taken the trouble to refer 
to the whole of the passage of Erasmus cited by Wetstein, he 
would have found, that this is not a question of ‘ probability,’ 
but of ‘ fact and that Michaelis correctly apprehended 
Wetstein’s quotation. The whole words of Erasmus (on 
this passage) are these; “ Hoc loco ridiculum quiddam 
“ incidit in exemplari Corsendoncensi, codice alioqui perquam 
“ eleganti, sed pulchro verius quam emendato. Lector, ut 
“ facile licet conjicere, cum reperisset a studioso quopiam 
“ annotatum quiddam in spatio marginali, credens a scriba 
“ pratermissum, transtulit in medium versum, ad hunc mo- 
dum, 8egas6a: r,fj.ag, ev croXXo/f rm avnygapuv ourus tugyra:, xai 
“ ou xatois JiXir/ffa/iEv: siquidem is indicans i/eag [csgaciai] in 
“ plerisque non addi, in aliis rursus addi, asscripserat ha?c, 
“ ‘in plerisque exam/ilaribus sic invenitur.' Ea verba scriptor 
“ indoctus medio Pauli sermoni admiscuit.” Erasmus then 
gives examples of a similar insertion in the middle of the text 
of Paulinus’s Epistle to Augustin; and he concludes thus: 
“ Atque hsec cum ab eruditis multa deprehendantur in libris, 
“ qui cum auctoritate leguntur, quid futurum arbitramur, si 


1 Michaelis, introd. &c. vol. ii. p. 732, i 
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“ quicqnid quocunque modo libris illitum fuerit, citra judi¬ 
cium, citraque eensuram velimus rccipere? Et hac occa- 

We have again, at John, xxi. 25, another instance of an 
insertion of this kind; together with a very curious notice, 
in an early scholion preserved in several MSS. of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, how such insertions acquired 
their places in the text. “ Others,” says the scholiast, “ say, 
“ this last verse is an addition ; that some one of the philo- 
“ ponists (n»0{ TW fiXimvm) 1 having placed it out of the text 
“ (sgadsv, i. e. in the margin) in order to assert, that the 
“ miracles wrought by our Lord were more in number than 
“ those which are recorded; some other, through ignorance 
“ of the intention of the former, brought it within the text 
“ (eeuhv): and haring been thus made a part of the scripture 
“ of the Gospel, time and custom brought it to be introduced 
“ into all the Gospels; and thus it obtained a firm opinion 
“ in all believers, that it truly formed a part, and the con- 
“ elusion, of the things written by the Evangelist.” 8 Of the 
same quality are v. 43, 44, in Luke, xxii.; and so, also, is to 
be accounted Matt. i. 17, in the received text. (See annota¬ 
tions.) We must be careful, however, to distinguish between 
intrusive glosses, and the ‘ italic insertions’ noticed above in 
Part I. p. 34; the former of which are very few, but the 
latter are numerous and continual. 

6. Chapter TV. As the Vatican, Ephrem, Cambridge 
or Beza, and Alexandrian MSS., like all other most ancient 
Greek writings prior to about the tenth century, were writ¬ 
ten in uncial or capital letters, without separation into words ; 
examples of that mode of writing will best shew, how liable 
the copier might have been to unite, or divide, some letters 
and words erroneously: 

1 The word ipiXoxovas — philoponisl , literally ‘ labour-loving,* is a mild deno» 
raination for those busy and officious meddlers, who, during the middle ages, 

* See AVetsteiu’s N. T. tom. i. p. 9G4, « Schol. Cod. 3<i ( Coisl . 20) s” 
a MS. of the eleventh century. The same scholion is given by Birch, from the 
Codd. Vat. 350, 750-7-8, 1229; Cod. Zelada. Law. vi. 1», .34; Ven. 27; 
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xTTOi<j i ieeiCA.eciMCDNTTeTj > oceirreNVVTCD 

CYeioxpcoYiocTOY©YZCJONTOC 

xTTOKpeeic-^eoiHceiTTeN 

MXKXpOCeiClMCJUNBXflCJDNX 

OTICX[>iKXIXIMX-OYK^TTei<XXY'f e NCOI 

XX\OTTXTH|'MOYOeN7'OICOY| 5 XNOIC 

i<xrcoxecoixercD-OTicYeiTTeT| > oc 

Matt. ivi. 17, 18, Cod. Beat. 

TTef>iA.eTHCHMefxcei<eiNHc 
KXITHCCUf'XCOY-^eiCOI A.GN 
OY-^eoixrrexoieNTcooYp^NGJ 
OY-^-eOYlOCeiMHOTTXTHf 

Mark, xiii. 32, Cod. Beza. 

rrepixeTHCHMe 

f>xcei<eiNHCHCJDf > xcoY-^.eicoiA.e 

OY-^eoixrrexoioieNOYNCDOY^e 

OYCeiMHOTTHP 

1 Mark, xiii. 32, Cod. Alex. 


What Jerom observed of the transcripts of proper names, 
holds good of all transcription from such writing, where the 
copyist was unskilful or negligent: “ In Greeds et Latinis 
“ Codd. his, ‘ Nominum Liber’ vitiosus est. Hoc scriptorum 
“ culpae adscrihendum, dum de emendatis inemendata scrip- 
“ titant; et stepe tria nomina, subtracts e medio syllabis, in 
“ unum vocabulum cogunt, vel ex regione, unum nomen, 
“ propter latitudinem suam, in duo vel tria vocabula di- 
“ vidant.” 1 

1 Ep. ad Domionem, &c., in Lb. Paralip. 
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Hence, we find the variances. 



And in 1 Tim. vi.5, Si’ a. vagurgifiai, ‘from which (arise), &c.,’ 
is written in most MSS., SianagargSou, in one word; and, 
in other MSS., has been changed to xagaSiargipcu. So in 
Josephus, supra, p. 58. 

rs; 1 an<i in Demosth -1 

7. Chapter V. Of metathesis, or transposition of letters 
and words. We have an example of the former in Heh. xii. 
15, where the received text uniformly reads, with the verb, 
myfrt, “ trouble you yet the passage in the Greek of Deut. 
xxix. 18, to which the former clearly refers, reads, with the 
noun, m “ with gall.” So in Luke, ix. 31, where both 
the old MSS. and the received text read sgoJor, several MSS. 
read iogax. To these we may add Acts, xxvii. 33, where the 
Latin translator evidently read agyjt (cum inciperet), which 
is the true reading; but, where the received text reads uyji. 
Matthaei reads agyi : whether or not this is an erratum of the 
press for agyr n does not appear in his note. Of words, we 
have, in & Thess. i. 8, fXoyi mgoi in the most ancient, and 
four other uncial MSS., but •»»/ pXcyoc, in the Alex, and in 
the junior texts. 

8. Chapter VI. Criticism founded on accents, has no 
place in the present * Revision.’ But it will be well to con¬ 
sider here, the authority of accents for determining the 
antiquity of a MS. Bishop Marsh, in comparing the Vatican 
and Beza MSS., says: “ If it be asked, to which of these 
“ the precedence is due, I would answer, to the Codex Bczce, 
“for, the Cod. Vaticanus has accents aud marks of aspira- 
“ tion, which were added by the person who wrote the MS. 
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“ itself." Yet the same learned prelate says afterwards, of 
this same MS. (Cod. Vat.): “ This, indeed, is no absolute 
“ proof against its antiquity, for, on a wall in Herculaneum 
“ was found a verse of Euripides, written with accents 
and again, “ Perhaps there are as many ancient MSS., in 
“ uncial letters, which have accents, as those which have 
“ not.” Thus, he destroys the only ground on which his 
first judgment had rested. But, the presence of accents, as 
Dr. Foster has shewn, testifies chiefly the object for which 
the MS. had been destined; whether to be read where Greek 
was the familiar language, or in another country: thus, of 
two copies of a Greek author, that which was destined for 
Corinth or Alexandria would be unaccentuated, and that 
designed for Home (as in the inscription in Herculaneum), 
accentuated; the accents having been devised to guide 
foreigners in the pronunciation. 1 But, since the learned 
bishop published his criticisms, in 1793, the investigations 
of Hug, in 1810, have enabled him to ascertain, by ocular 
testimony, that the accents which appear in the Vat. MS. 
have been added by a later hand (see his Commentatio); and 
to establish the superiority of the Vatican over the Beza MS., 
by a seniority of three, if not four centuries. The seniority 
of the Ephrem MS., over that of Beza, is now also well 
established. 

9. Chapter VII. Of the or similar beginning, 

noticed by Canter, Michaelis has made no mention; but has 
confounded its operation with that of the i/io/oriXeurov, or 
similar ending. “ Omissions,” he says, “ are frequently 
“ occasioned by what is called an i/io/oreAturo*, or, when a 
“ word, after a short interval, occurs a second time in a 
“ passage. Here the transcriber, having written the word 
“ at the beginning of a passage, in looking again at the book 
“ from which he copies, his eye catches the same word at 
“ the end of the passage; and, continuing to write what 
“ immediately follows, he, of course, omits the intermediate 
“ words. Wetstein’s Codex 22 omits entirely Matt. x. 40, 
“ where the copyist was led into error by two following 
“ verses beginning with o ityyifLim;. In Matt. xi. 18, 19, 
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“ Wetstein’s Cod. 59 omits all tlie words between «>»> and 
“ cnm,” with which words both those verses end. But, in 
the first of these cases, the error arises from an o/io/oagxr ov, 
and in the latter only, from an o,a.o«M-sXeuroir. Michaelis, 
therefore, hy confounding the two, has erroneously defined 
the latter; for, it has not always been either the beginning, 
or end of a word or sentence, that has caused such omissions : 
a mechanical copyist, seeing a word in a sentence of the 
original from which he is transcribing, and his eye, on 
looking again at the original, falling on a similar word in 
a sentence following, has often proceeded from the latter, 
leaving out the intermediate words. Of this inadvertency 
in a catalogue of names, where it was very likely to occur, 
we have a notable example in v. 8, 9 of the received text of 
chap. i. of Matthew. 

Canter has confined his examples of the &/Mioag-/.rm to 
single words; in which, however, avr —misapprehended in 
its inflections of aura;, has introduced many errors and ob¬ 
scurities into the MS. texts: as in Luke, xxi. 21, avrrt; for 
aurm. But, we have proof of its effects in entire sentences, 
as in the passages just cited, beginning with the same words, 
o JsjtfVMw;. So also in Heb. ii. 13, in which the two clauses 
of the verse begin with xcu m\n, the copyists of the MSS. 
4 of Wetstein (Steph. y), and Vat. 367, have passed from the 
first xai va\iv, to the sequel of the second xa/ sraX/v, omitting 
the sequel of the first. Examples of o/KMoriXevrw, however, 
are much more frequent than of o/u.o«xt{xrov. 

10. Chapter VIII. The subject of compends, or abbre¬ 
viations, which have so extensively influenced the transcripts 
of the Gospel texts, demands some particular consideration. 
Wetstein, and other eminent biblical critics, very justly re¬ 
prehend a hasty and rash assumption of abbreviations, oidy 
in order to force a sense on an obscure passage; but, unless 
we renounce our common sense and eye-sight, we must 
clearly perceive, that many diversities of reading have pro¬ 
ceeded from no other cause than abbreviations of words, and 
misapprehension of those abbreviations. Sender has pointed 
out a manifest example of this, in Heb. vi. 5, where every 
existing MS. reads, Som/ias rt /isXXowo; moms, which the 
Vulgate, and Erasmus, render, “ ac virtutes futuri seculi — 
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“ (and the powers of the future world) but where Tertullian, 
or the Latin from which he quoted, rendered, “ occidente 
“jam cevo —( now that time is ending)." Here, as Sender 
observes, it is plain that some abbreviation of 6ma/j,n s caused 
the translator to read, dura# 1 roe a/mra;. Wetstein 

himself, also, has adduced an example, equally conclusive. 
In Acts, xiii. 23, where both the Vatican MS. and the re¬ 
ceived text, and most of the ancient MSS., concur in reading 
irajTiifct iijviw; 26 MSS., the Ethiopic and Arabic versions, 
with Chrysostom and Theophylact, read auirnpav. -This latter 
reading, as Wetstein has pointed out ( Proleg. p. 3), obviously 
resulted from abbreviation, and the unseparated state of 
words in ancient Greek MSS.; thus, 7ga (a common com- 
pend for mr^a), and ii (a common compend for Irieeuv), 
standing without separation (C^XIN), was misapprehended 
for a compend of eurtipa v (CflXN). The various reading 
xugitii and xuigi/i, in Rom. xii. 11, has manifestly sprung from 
a compend xgu, omitting the intermediate vowels. 

This subject will, therefore, render it advisable to look 
back to the origin of compendious, or abbreviated writing. 

The office of copyist was, of necessity, actively exercised 
in the ages that preceded the invention of printing. In the 
first ages of the Gospel, when the multiplication of copies 
was exigent, which could only be effected by the tardy opera¬ 
tion of the pen, only two methods presented themselves for 
accomplishing it; the one, to copy by the eye from an anti¬ 
graph or original; the other, to write by the ear, from the 
dictation of a reader. Both methods contained the causes 
of their respective and peculiar errors. The necessity of 
expedition for supplying numerous demands, rendered the 
writing from dictation the most prevalent; for, many scribes 
could write from one and the same dictation, but hardly 
more than one could transcribe, at the same time, from one 
and the same original. The librarii, or amanuenses, who 

1 Semler suggested lonu. but Sevan appears the more probable—(T ertull. 
De Pudicitiay c. 20, tom. iv. p. 427, And tom. v. p. 253. Ed. Semler. 12mo.) 
The learned editor observes, that Mill had noticed this variation in lm Proleg. 
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wrote from dictation, and wlio strove to keep pace with the 
reader, would, according to the speed or tardiness of their 
penmanship, employ more or fewer abridgments of words, 
according to their own judgments at the instant. Receiving 
a sentence by the ear only, they would be governed in a 
considerable degree by the general sense. They would, there¬ 
fore, often transpose the order of words in a sentence, as, 


■ n -e« —v. Vat. MS. l ... 2 , 

V atiTM a VUr^of, mri, Rec. and Const. J 




They would vary the tenses and persons, as, 


Matt. mv. c. 




} lb. xiii. 31. 
J lb. xv. 27. 


Mp/3*,u 




They would write a synonymous word, as \tyn and O.tyti, 
for Ki, ij» for tymro, and reversely; (passim.) So also the 
synonymes, 



They would even be liable to mistake 
somewhat similar in sound, as. 


word for another 


Mark, Vi. 
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It is thus, that Birch accounts for the various reading, 
miovms rag errors aural 1 

a-Kuvovvreg rag eroXag aura. (Cod. Vat. 579)/ 

“ Si fingas nonnulla monasteria, ubi copiam exemplariutn 
“ N. T. amplificare operam adhibuere monaclii, hoc modo 
“ processisse, ut nnus alta voce textum praelegeret, quern 
“ calamo exciperent plures assidentes librarii, res, meo qui- 
“ dem judicio, erit explicatu facillima. Si enirn in librari- 
“ orum vulgarium turba statuas unura vel alterum, minus 
“ attentum, sed ingeniosum et linguae peritum, cui satis 
“ fuerat vocem dictantis sequi, minime sollicitus, an ea qui 
“ audierat, vel quse audire crediderat, modo sensum con- 
“ textui non adversantem exhiberent, calamo expresserit; 
“ quis non intelligat qnam facile verba rroiovirtg rag tvrtikag 
“ at iron cum verbis aXvnmng rag GroXag aurm permutari potu- 
“ issent; praecipne, si prelector minus clara ac distincta voce 
“ officio suo functus sit? An plures varietates, in libris N.T. 
“ obviae, quarum origo alias difficulter indagatur, simili con- 
“ jectura explanari queant, doctis jtidicandum relinquo.” 1 

This solution is the more probable, as the scribe had 
before written, in chap. vii. 14, strXurav rug ffroXcts aurm. 
Those, on the other hand, who engrossed by the eye from 
abbreviated antigraphs, were liable to misapprehend, and 
miswrite, the compends or abbreviations which they strove 
to decipher: for, the transcribers were often mechanical 
operators; sometimes, indeed, ignorant of the language which 
they copied, as copyists are at this day employed, in India 
and China, to copy English which they do not understand. 
And thus we may be able to distribute, to the ear and to the 
eye, the origin of many of the multitudinous variations of 
reading which have come down to us. 

Such compends are well defined by Canter — “ qua 
“ paucis et facilibus ductibus, literarum numerum complec- 
“ tuntur —which comprise a great number of letters, within 
“ a few easy strokes of the pen.” This description relates 
chiefly to copies in the smaller or cursive writing, which suc¬ 
ceeded to the uncial. Canter gives but few examples, because 
the practice was common; those which he produces, as ana¬ 
logous to mjg, in the Sacred MSS., for Karr%, <ra>r>jg, are, 

1 Var. LecU. ad Text . Apoeal. Proleg. p. xi. 
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emi, crgum, for Swxoarc#, srargmv. We also find iii Strabo, 
IleoxXijp for IlarfoxXiis; as, in 2 Tim. iv. 19, Tl^mxa for 
n giexiWa. 1 

Those compends extended from monosyllables to words 
of many syllables. Thus, they noted, r, for n, re, m, rw, 
&c.; 7, for <ru, mu, mu, <re -, and ji, for /lov, /sot, fit ; from whence 
has arisen much confusion of those pronouns: also, l, for 
4s, iuo, lux ; z, for xui ; ij, for J|r. 

Again; “ Vetustissimi codices,” says Wetstein, “ quas- 
“ dam voces in compendio scribunt, ita ut primam tantum 
“ atque ultimam, interdum et medium literam, pro integra 
“ voce poniint, 8 lineaque superducta tegant.—The most an- 
“ cient MSS. write some words iu compend, so as to put 
“ only the first and last, sometimes a middle letter, for the 
“ whole word, covering it with a line drawn aboveas, 
6s, xs, IS, yj, us, «Vg, «|X or if}., i\ri/t, vga, /xgx, AccS, for 0105, 
Kvgios, lr,mvs, Xfims, uios, eurr,g, Iffgu.7,}., ItjoudaXija, srarsga, 
Mrtga, A«/3/S. 

To these Woide adds, from the Alexandrian MSS., sums, 
trm, egou, x, r, for ou^aws, miu/xa, erai/foo, xai, rat, 3 

Griesbach has added, from Cod. L. Wetst. (a or 8 Steph.), 4 

“ errasse comperimus: exempli cause, in editionibus Xenophontis Hist. Gr*c. 
“ lib. vii. legilur ubi legendum Error autem bine ortus 

“ est, quod in MSS., abbreviandi causa, n^KX*]; pro UctrpxX.Jif jaceret. Quod 
41 autem nar{«x« sic legendum, plane liquet.”— Montfaucon, Pal. Gubc. 

p. 343, 3d paragraph. 

“ in netrfoxkr.f mutata est: Hie quidem Tl^oxXv legendum esse, testes sunt 







Alio, Tif,,,. (2 Tim. iv. 19) ... . 

But it is manifest, from the character of the various 
readings which occur so often in the small-letter MSS., that 
many of them proceeded from more intricate compends than 
any of those just adduced —“ paucis et facilibus ductibus 
“ magnum literarum numerum complectentia ,”—namely, from 
abbreviated forms in which some letters only were distinctly 
written, the rest being left by the writer to be apprehended 
and supplied by the reader; the misapprehension of which 
caused the various readings. Such are the following : 
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It is evident, from these examples, that the general 
principle observed in abbreviated writing was to preserve 
the first and last letter or syllable, leaving the intermediate 
omitted portion to be recovered by the sense ; which, if it 
was not correctly seized by the engrosser, caused a false, or 
a various reading. 

Sometimes the final syllable was curtailed, as in Eph. i. 
13, and iii. 19, in the Vat. MS., which reads, xi<sm<sa.ms 
•z'KnguStt —for—«; which mode of curtail¬ 
ment probably led to the ancient misreading of tytwr,Sr,mii 
for lyimjAj, in John, i. 13, the latter being mistaken for an 
abbreviated word. 

Among the preceding examples, we detect another kind 
of error; that of sometimes mistaking an abbreviated word 
for a word written at length, as pegun, t. e. pangm in com- 
pend, for pguv, partic. of ptgu ; and sometimes of assuming a 
word written at length for an abbreviated word, as ampas, 
partic. of amPaivu, for ayapcr^a: in compend, v. g. ayu3a ;: 
also, of mistaking the place of the omitted letter or syllable, 
and thus introducing a different word, as (itn) latji, for itmi, 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 10, and Heb. xii. 13. 

From our experience of all these different modes and 
causes of variation, supported by internal and collateral 
evidence, we are warranted to add (see Annotations), 




| John, 1. 42. 

I 1 Cor. xiv. 10. 
| Heb. ix. 20. 
j Ib.xi.37. 

} lb. xii. .3, 


There are some various readings, which have so far 
established rival authorities as to have received the denomi¬ 
nation of ‘ duplices lectiones,’ or ‘ double readings:’ of these, 
it is evident that one only can be the genuine reading : as 


Vat. IIS. xat n KsTli.m.u, u. vpuhfn I*( rati at-aat.ati; i* t -| 

KaTafaey .I Matt. xi. 23, 

Rec. sat trtt iHTutept, itMaxa (et i-Mas) [ Luke"!! IS 

tUf Hot/ Ka.'Ttlfhifoafffaffy ., J * 

Both these readings are noticed by Jerom. 
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The following double readings have coalesced, and become 
united in some copies, forming what Matthrei calls, “ duplex 
“ lectio temere conflata” (note to Mark, xiv. 31; 2d ed.): 

‘Lli } Mi “ rk - *“• 23 ‘ S L ' lke > X> 4 -- 

These last became united as early as the time of the 
Vat. MS., which reads, o \iym it ten xt ua t i «»“?; which is 
evidently copied from a scholion, signifying, ‘ o\iyot vel mg,’ 
shewing two ancient readings; the former of which, Scholz 
ascribes, with great probability, to Origen, ( Proleg. p. xiii.) 
So, 

J Rom. iii. 22. I Hob. viii. 12. 

All these double readings are severally united in the rec. 
text; but, irat ataeruei, tm eratrag, and avo/z/ar, are unknown 
to the Vat., JEphr., Alex., Vat. 367. MSS. and most ancient 
versions, as is vstynueiart to the Vat. MS.; the xai, as the ti 
in the preceding case, only intimating a different reading. 
It is to be observed, that in almost every instance where we 
find this conflation of two readings, the former is the reading 
of the oldest copies. To the “ duplex lectio temere conflata,’’ 
is to be referred the ‘tautology’ remarked in 1 John, ii. 
12-14. (See Annot., and Bloomfield’s note.) 

The transcribers had another mode of abbreviation, 
namely, by a monogram denoting different words. Thus, the 
union of and g, in the form represented the words 
Xgveog, xgeyeg, x go<ro«-o/zos, xjsm/ios, xgjjffros, and Jtf/irrof. 1 Of 
the confusion thus occasioned between the last two words, we 
have a signal example in Philipp, i. 21. Also, in 1 Pet. ii. 3, 
where several MSS. erroneously read ;/»i<rro$ for xgierog. 
(See the Annotation on the first of these passages.) 

1 “ Observandum est, alibreriationes s»pe easdem pluribus significandis 

“ X p,ot, tempus , atque etiam xgararropw, Chrt/soslomus: eadem ipsa nota 
“ antiquittis, in marmorikns et in nummis, pro XZ‘ rr ’ r ?'’’ — (Palatograph. Gr ., 
Montfaucon, p. 344, 347-)-“ Gratci etian. ban nota $ n.ehantur, 

not. 223, p.202.) 
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Matthaei, in his note on Rom. iii. 21 (2d ed.), produces 
still another mode of abbreviation, which he had found 
in MSS. This was, the writing the letter a, for the syllable 
Tgo, at the beginning of words compounded of that syllable. 1 
Thus they wrote a/3ara for ergo/3ara, ueSgtu for rgoiSga, and, in 
this passage of Romans, afrirm for irjop>|j-wv; but this parti¬ 
cular compend does not appear to have affected the sacred 


11. By duly observing and combining the principles of 
error resulting from an erroneous division of undivided 
letters into words, we are enabled further to perceive, that 
where the common text reads, in Gal. ii. 1, im 

erw, we ought to read, im Js xai reeeagm ituv : and that where 
we read eg iw>s, in Rom. ix. 10, we ought to read n gew;. 
(See Annot. to those places.) 

12. “ Some few passages in the New Testament," says 
Michaelis, “ have certain internal marks which discover 
“ them to be not genuine, and which render it necessary to 
“ restore them by critical conjecture. It appears to me, 
“ that there are some few passages in the N. T., which, in 
“ the language of criticism, are called “ loci affecti ” (i. e. 
“ affected, or unsound passages), in which we have hitherto 
“ been able to derive no assistance, either from MSS., fathers, 
“ or versions; and which demand therefore the aid of critical 
“ conjecture.”—(Vol. ii. p. 392.) These are the “ Chironia 
“ ulcer a" of Canter, to be corrected and restored, not by mere 
critical conjecture, but by such conjecture strictly governed by 
critical rule, experience, and collateral testimony. Michaelis 
truly calls such passages “/etc;” yet he has laboured, by his 
license of conjecture, to render them abundantly more than 
they really are. In the forty passages for which he has 
suggested alterations, which he would call corrections, there 
is not one of these that would not pervert, or corrupt, the 

“ lectio ? Scilicet, ex codicibus constat, scribas interdum syllabam a priii. 

“ alia. Hie ergo scriptum erat apsror. Ea eo ergo alius, non prolccto inepte, 
“ faciebat .. Notabile eaemplutn cst in Montf. bibl. Coislin. p. 130, 

“ in tabula are expressa. Ibl ad latera Nicephori imperatoris sunt qualuor 
“ minislri, sen . hie quater legitur id est, ir^eit^os ”— Ed. L'd. 
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text. He fairly puts the question, “ Whether any of his 
“ conjectures have been confirmed by the authority of inauu- 
“ scripts ?” and he as fairly replies, “ I answer, not one 
nor would sound criticism expect that they should be con¬ 
firmed. He observes, of the learned Wolf, that “ the acute- 
“ ness of his criticism was very disproportionate to the depth 
“ of his erudition.”—(Vol. i. p. 320.) He was not conscious 
how applicable this distinction was to himself; for, he is 
much greater as a historian of criticism, than as himself a 
critic. The passages, on which he has so fruitlessly expended 
his ingenuity and learning, are: Matt, xxviii. 16—Mark, 

xiv. 69 ; xvi. 8,14 —Luke, vi. 29; ix. 10 ; xi. 36 ; xii. 15; 
xxiv. 12—John, vi. 21; xvii. 10—Acts, ix. 16; xvi. 26; 
xxvii. 16 —Rom. i. 4; vii. 24, 25; viii. 2; ix. 12, 16, 22; 

xv. 12 — 1 Cor. iv. 1; viii. 10; xiv. 10; xv. 1, 27—2 Cor. 
i. 17, 24; v. 10, 18; vi. 1—Gal. iii. 20—Philipp, ii. 13 — 
Heb. viii. 3—1 Pet. i. 6, 8 — 1 John, ii. 20, 27—Rev. xiv. 
17.-(Vol. ii. p. 403.) 

13. All that has been shewn from the Scriptural texts, 
compared with what has been shewn by Canter from the 
single text of Aristides, fully establishes the truth of what 
has been above alleged ; that, whilst the Divine Providence 
watched over the doctrines transmitted by the Scriptural 
MSS., it left those channels of transmission subject, in all 
other respects, to the ordinary causes which influence the 
actions of men ; so that, to look for any one continued text 
as having been exempted from the operation of those causes, 
would betray a most profound ignorance of the subject. 

14. Whoever will attentively consider the present state of 
the text and of the interpretations of the Evangelical Scrip¬ 
tures, and will reflect on their progress to that state, and on 
the causes which have influenced that progress, will sensibly 
discern evidence of the continued operation of a moral 
cause, bearing a very near analogy in quality to that which, 
in physics, is called the ‘ vis inertia; which is defined to be, 
“ a power that resists any change endeavoured to be made in 
“ it, either of rest or of motion." It is thus, that erroneous 
assumptions, put in motion in remote and unskilful ages, 
have perpetuated that motion even in ages of skilfulness and 
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sagacity ; and, that on points on which the mind had rested 
without motion in those remote ages, it has remained without 
motion even in succeeding ages of sagacity and skill. In the 
former of these cases, the ancient error has maintained its 
course; in the latter, the mind has not made any adequate 
effort to extract the truth. Of the first of these cases, we 
have an example in Matt. xxiv. 5; and of the latter, in 
John, x. 8. (See the Annotations on these two passages.) 
But, Dr. Burton’s notes on Matt, xxiii. 35, and Rom. ix. 3, 
gave token of a new action arising in biblical criticism, 
tending to resist, and overcome, the inertial power. 

15. It now remains for me to apprise the reader, of the 
principle of interpretation which I have adopted in the 
translation of a few particular and influential words ; and to 
explain the general form in which I have judged it most 
advisable to present to him the accompauying ‘Revision.’ 

With respect to the language; I have closely adhered to 
that of our ancient revised and authorised version (as being far 
more congenial in style, tone, and spirit, to that of the Greek, 
than any other which has since been attempted); except 
where it was imperative that it should be varied, either to 
replace such superannuated phrases as “I trow—I wot — 
“ I do you to wit," See .; or, to correct manifest errors in the 
interpretation ; or, to rectify the order of words, where they 
had too closely followed the exotic order of the language from 
which they were translated : for, the syntax of every language 
is as idiomatical as the words themselves; and requires the 
translation of transposition, as much as the words and phrases 
require the translation of interpretation. Of the effect of 
overlooking this consideration, we have a notable instance 
in Luke, xxii. 29, 30, where our English revisers have been 
led to introduce constructively a plurality of kingdoms, though 
our Lord speaks only of one, namely, his own universal king¬ 
dom. But I have been scrupulous to adhere generally to the 
vocabulary of our last revisers; and have added to it very few 
words of a more modern practice of phraseology. For, there 
is a fondness, founded in the best feelings of our compound 
being, for the very language and terms in which we first 
received the illumination and consolation of revealed truth; 
an affection, entitled to our tenderness and regard, even where 
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it runs close on prejudice. Augustin remarked, “ that the 
“ force of habit is so great, that those who have been brought 
“ up and educated in the Sacred Scriptures, wonder at new 
“ phrases, and think them to be less Latin than those which 
“ they have learned in the Scriptures, although they are 
“ found in no Latin authors:—Tanta est vis consuetudinis 
“ etiam ad discendum, ut qui in Scripturis Sanctis quodam- 
“ modo nutrati educatique 9unt, magis alias locutiones 
“ mirentur; easque minus Zalinas putent, quam illas quas 
“ in Scripturis didicerunt, neque in Latinae lingua: auctori- 
“ bus reperiuntur.”— (De Doclr. Christ, tom. iii. p. 27.) 
Through deference to this attachment, I have introduced no 
new terms, except where it was rendered necessary by the 
inadequacy of the terms previously employed: thus, I have 
rendered ‘ ascertained,’ instead of ‘ diligently searched,,' 

in Matt. ii. 16 ; /stra/stXritei;, ‘ smitten with remorse,' instead 
of ‘ repented himself,’ in Matt, xxvii. 3; and saajag<*», ‘ con¬ 
vulsing,’ instead of ‘ had torn,’ in Mark, i. 26. 

I have uniformly rendered Siafaxn, ‘ covenant,’ for the 
reasons stated in the beginning of this Preface; and have 
wholly excluded the word ‘ testament’ from the text. 

It i9 excellently observed by Bishop Bull, that the verb 
Sixaiow, throughout the New Covenant, is to be understood 
in its forensic or judicial sense ; viz. to pronounce guiltless, or 
acquit. 1 The same signification is to be extended to Sixuiosu m, 
which expresses its operation, and ought in almost every 
instance in which it occure, to be translated justification, not 
righteousness ; so also Suave;, in its Gospel sense, is to be 
understood as Suuxiuhi;, justified (see annot. to 1 Pet. iv. 18). 
For, the economy of the Gospel acknowledges no positive 
righteousness in man; only, a negative righteousness, a 
justification or acquittal from an imputation of guilt, which 
qualifies and entitles him, when it is obtained individually 
by faith in, and consequent obedience to, Christ, to receive 
from the free mercy of God, the blessings promised under 
the New Covenant. Thoroughly sensible of the paramount 

1 “ Vocem iiKKiw, in imtatiori suo significant usnrpari, h. e. sensu forensi, 
“ lieerie, preesercim Novi Testament!, significationem irarime oliviam ec fiimi. 

annot.To Matt-TiL'lS/) * n0, ‘ Pera ’ P 
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importance of this correction, I have so rendered hxaicsmn, 
wherever it is applied to man. The substitution of ‘ covenant’ 
for ‘ testament,’ and of ‘justification’ for ‘ righteousness,’ will 
alone diffuse an increased light over the sacred volume. 

The word mtu/ia, unfitly rendered sometimes ‘ ghost,’ and 
sometimes ‘ spirit,’ in our version, I have uniformly rendered 
‘ spirit; and the verb dcfunvn, with its periphrasis etpjjxe to 
rruu/La., I have rendered simply and literally ‘ expired.,’ a term 
now much more familiar to the English reader, than the 
Saxon ‘yielded up the ghost,' or, as Wiclif rendered, ‘gaf up 
‘ the goost,’ from the Latin ‘ emisit spiritum.’ The word 
‘ expire,’ was not strange to the vocabulary of our version; 
but it was only applied, at the date of that version, to the 
expiration or lapse of time. In Acts, v. 10, where the Greek 
has the Latin ‘ expiravit,’ and Wiclif ‘ diede,' those 

revisers still adhered to the periphrasis, ‘yielded up the ghost,' 
rejecting Wiclif’s simpler term. 

The Greek ovSu;, or more strictly speaking, the Latin 
‘ nemo,’ a contraction of ‘ ne homo,’ which our version uni¬ 
formly renders ‘ no man,’ after Wiclif, though correct with 
relation to the Latin, is a false rendering of the Greek, and 
often offensive to the reason; I have therefore substituted 
‘ no one,’ throughout the volume. 

I have rendered irauim ‘ child,’ (Matt. c. ii.) with Wiclif, 
and his revisers of the sixteenth century, omitting the quality 
‘ young' added by the last revisers: the quality of ‘ young' 
being implied in the term ‘ child.' So also, rraihia and toih, 
passim, I have rendered ‘children,’ not ‘little children.’ It 
is an error, to suppose, that diminutive nouns always intend 
youngness, or littleness; for they sometimes denote endear¬ 
ment, and even sometimes contempt. Purver, in his transla¬ 
tion, with a view to greater accuracy, ridiculously rendered 
xwag/a (Matt. xv. 26), ‘puppies’ —‘ it is not well to take 
‘ the children’s bread, and throw to puppies ;’ whereas, xurngm 
here designs the common dogs which infest the towns of 
the East: so, St. Paul does not intend ‘ young women ’ by 
ymtt.ix.apu. (2 Tim. iii. 6), but silly and trifling women, of all 

In Hebrew proper names which ought to be enounced 
with the sound of K, but which the Latin has written with 
the letter C, I have restored the K where the initial letter 
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ought to preserve that sound, but where the Latin orthography 
renders the enunciation doubtful: as, Kidron for Cedron, 
Kenchrea for Cenchrea, Kephas for Cephas, Kish for Cis. 
Where that sound is preserved, even in the Latin orthography, 
as before a and o, I have retained the C (except in the 
appellation Korban), to avoid an air of idle innovation. 
I have retained it also in the words of Latin origin, Ceesar, 
and Ccesarea; and even in the Greek names, Cilicia and 
Cyprus, which long prescription has familiarly established 
amongst us, in their Latin form and enunciation. 

With respect to the standard of English which I have 
observed in this revision, I have abandoned some forms 
which have fallen into disuse, however grammatically defen¬ 
sible. Thus, I have rejected the ancient form ‘ ate,' for the 
preterit of the verb ‘ to eat,’ notwithstanding the suggestion 
of my accurate printer. Long custom has now established 
the form ‘cat’ (as ‘read’), both for the present and past 
tense; every body being aware, that in the present tense it is 
to be pronounced long, and in the past tense short, although 
our forefathers appear to have pronounced it long. 

On the other hand, I have resisted the pedantic accuracy 
that condemns the ancient phrase ‘from thence,' and demands 
the invariable use of ‘ thence,' without the preposition. The 
Greek has its redundant particles, which are pronounced 
elegancies; and, as the Latin has both ‘ inde’ and ‘ exinde,' 
so may we say, either ‘ thence’ or ‘from thence,’ according as 
euphony directs us; for, there is often an abruptness in 1 thence' 
alone, which is offensive to the ear. Johnson calls the latter 
a ‘ vicious mode of speech,’ and applies the same judgment to 
‘ hence,’ and ‘whence; but, as he cites Spenser, Shakspear, 
and Milton for its use, I shall take the liberty of regarding 
those high and old authorities as evidences of the consistency 
of the phrase ‘ from thence,’ with the genius of our English 
language. Servius, reasoning on ‘ exinde' and ‘ deinde,’ as 
Johnson on ‘from thence,' says, “ Exinde, una pars orationis 
“ est, et in tertia a fine accentum liabet, licet penultima 
“ longa sit: quod idea factum est, ut ostenderetur una pars 
“ esse orationis, ne Prapositio jungeretur Adcerbio, quod 
‘ vitiosum esse non dubium est”—(ad Virg. jEn. vi. 743) : 
and Donatus, the grammarian, also says: “ Prapositio sepa- 
“ ratim adverbiis non applicabitur, quanivis legeriinus exinde. 
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“ detune, &c.; sed hac tanquam vnam partem orationis sub 
“ uno accentu pronunciabimus.” —(Putsch. Gr. Lat. p. 1761.) 
But, this sophistry does not alter the fact, that ‘ ex-inde,’ 
and ‘ de-inde,' are really combinations of the prepositions ' ex,’ 
and ‘ de,’ with the adverb ‘ inde ;’ wherefore, another Latin 
grammarian, Diomede, sensibly remarks: “ Adverbiis addi 
“ praepositiones quam plurimi negant; sed tamen lectum 
“ invenimus ‘ exinde,’ ‘ ab/iinc,’ ” &c. (ib. p. 401.) The truth 
is, that these are irregularities in principle, to be found in 
all languages, which custom, or convenience, has rendered 
practically regular: no Latin writer uses de-inde, ex-inde, 
pro-inde, more frequently than Cicero. 

The signs of the future tense, ‘ will,' and ‘ shall,’ have 
also undergone very general alteration in this revision. 
“ It is difficult,” observes Johnson, “ to shew or limit the 
“ significations of those signs, which foreigners and provincials 
“ confoundyet, the general limitation of them, as it chiefly 
concerns our version, is not very difficult. When we say, 
‘ it will rain,’ we simply allege a result; but, One only can 
say, ‘ it shall rain.’ When, therefore, our Lord, or an 
heavenly messenger, simply foreshews a result, we are to 
render the future by ‘wilt;’ but, where our Lord speaks, 
expressly, as the author and designer of that result, or where 
a heavenly messenger conveys a command, we are to render 
by ‘shall: as in Matt. i. 21, where our version has, “ she 
“ shall bring forth a son, and thou shall call his name 
“ Jesus;” we should render, “ she will bring forth a son, 
“ and thou shall call his name Jesus.” The want of due 
attention to this distinction, has tended extensively to con¬ 
found those two signs in our English version. 

There are some words of the Greek, which, by being 
rendered differently into English in different passages of our 
common version, tend to induce the mind to suppose, that 
some variation or modification of meaning is designed by 
varying the translation ; to use the words of Erasmus above 
cited ; “ hac varietas interpretandi ansam errandi preebet, 
“ dum aliud quiddam a Paulo did putant, quum apud ilium 
“ eadem sit vox.’’ Such are the words ayaerri, rendered 
sometimes love, and sometimes charity; txXexroc, sometimes 
rendered elect, and sometimes chosen. As no difference of 
meaning is designed in the Greek, in those places, it is 
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important that the English reader should he guarded against 
all occasion of error in that respect; I have therefore uni¬ 
formly rendered ayamj, love, and sxXexros, chosen. The verb 
crgoog/i^ai, which our version renders “determine before" in 
Acts, iv. 28, and 1 Cor. ii. 7, is changed to “predestinate" 
in Rom. viii. 29, 30, and Eph. i. 5, 11, only because the 
Latin had employed the word “ pradestino," in those places. 
I hare therefore excluded “ predestinate ” from the text, 
and have rendered “ fore-ordained in all those places. In 
Rom. v. 11, we find the word atonement , for xccraWayti, in 
our English version, and it has been idly remarked, “ that 
“ it is the only place where the word atonement occurs in 
“ the N. T.but as, in the immediate context, and in all 
other places, it is rendered, reconciliation, I have so rendered 
it in this place also. (See annot. to this last passage.) 

There are, likewise, a few passages in which the same 
sentence recurs in the Greek; but its identity is lost to the 
English reader, from being differently worded in the different 
passages. Such are, 



this diversity has probably arisen from the distribution of 
different portions of the text to different revisers, without 
afterwards reducing the several portions to one common 
standard of expression. 

It may here be observed, that there is an ellipsis very 
frequently employed by the Greek writers, both sacred and 
profane, an oversight of which, in some important passages 
of the former, has caused erroneous interpretations of those 
passages. In contrasting two sentences, the full expression 
of which should be rendered by ov or /in y. o»v, 1 not only ’— 
etXXtc xai, ‘ but also ,'— /iomv, ‘ only,’ and xai, ‘ also,' are often 
suppressed ; and the particle aXJ.a, at the beginning of the 
second sentence, alone remains to shew the construction 
designed by the writer. Macknight has occasion to give the 
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same caution, in his note to James, ii. 22; “ As in many 
“ passages of Scripture, so in this, the word ‘ only ’ is wanting, 
“ and must be supplied.” Bloomfield also, on Matt. v. 46, 
observes; “ here there is the very frequent ellipsis of 
Sometimes, a\\a is replaced by the particle Sc. 1 Of the first 
of these cases, we have an example in 2 Cor. v. 13; and, of 
the second, a most important one in Rom. iv. 5. 

16. With respect to the form of this Revision ; it will 
probably be thought, that I ought to have employed a con¬ 
tinued text, noting the verse9 on the margin. This would, 
perhaps, have been the rule prescribed by general reasoning, 
and perhaps also by a refined taste. But, the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures hold a position distinct from that of every other writing 
to be perused by men; and ought always to be considered 
with reference to that position. Under that distinction, what 
is unsuitable to other writings, is peculiarly appropriate to 
them; and the propriety is rather to be found by actual 
experience, than by deduction from general reasoning. 

My first object in making the Revision, is, to put every 
English reader in possession of the pure text; freed from all 
spurious accretions. The recovery of a true text, in any 
obscure or doubtful passage, is alone sufficient to relieve the 
biblical reader from many dull and disappointing pages of 
attempted explanation, which generally increases in quantity, 
in proportion as the expositor feels his inability to afford to 
his reader a clear and conclusive interpretation ; and, when 
this is the case, it will as generally be found, that the com¬ 
mentator is labouring in vain, to explain what is essentially 
inexplicable, not from being a profound and recondite 
passage, but either a false and vitiated reading, or an in¬ 
veterate misacceptation : for, most of the perplexities which 
arise in reading the received or common text, are consequences 
of the depravation of the copies during the dark ages. 

17. My second object, is to adapt the revision to the 
level of every mind, and therefore, to that of minds least 
practised and disposed to attention and reflection. Now, 

' “ Et poaitur (J.) pro dUcrelitro ct adeersatiro,— vcl polius dicam, 

“ videatur."- (Hoogevecu de Pari., p. 113, §’ 5, cd. Schiiu.) 
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the popular division of the text into separate verses, though 
but of modern origin, and devised for a very different pur¬ 
pose, gives prominence to every sentence in its succession ; 
and, in the same degree, attracts attention to every sen¬ 
tence : many of which would he passed over, by many 
readers, with slight or no regard, if they lay undistinguished 
in a continued text. Trading convoys always regulate the 
progress of their fleet by the ability of the slowest sailer, 
however irksome the delay may be to the impatience of 
the swifter movers: that practice manifests the principle 
that ought to govern in the publication of a Book imparted 
for the welfare of the most simple, as much as for that of 
the most enlightened and sagacious. This practical reason 
has determined me to risk all criticism as to taste; and to 
present the text in that form which long habit and experience 
proves to be the most generally useful, to every class and 
description of reader. The only particular in which I have 
deviated from our common form, is that of beginning each 
verse with a smaller letter, where it is the continuation of a 
paragraph or relation; and of putting a capital letter, only 
where it follows a full stop, and begins a paragraph. 
Whereas, the common custom has been, to begin each verse 
indiscriminately with a capital letter, whether it commences 
a paragraph, or is a fractional part of a paragraph. 

18. I have reflectively abstained from altering the com¬ 
monly received order of the Gospels, and also of the Epistles, 
from experiencing the confusion, without proportionate utility, 
which it produces in Macknight’s Commentary. The order 
of the books is, indeed, diversified in different MSS.; but 
it would now be a wanton innovation, to change the order 
which has been universally adopted since the invention of 
printing. 

I have, in a few instances, altered the divisions of chap¬ 
ters ; where I have done so, the reasons for the alterations 
will be apparent. In 1 Thess. c. iv. of this Revision, the 
reason for a new division will be very manifest, since that 
chapter is now made to combine the whole of a most mo¬ 
mentous subject, which, in the common text, is divided and 
distributed to two other chapters, with whose matter it is 
wholly unconnected. 
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The common division of verses (made originally by 
Robert Stephens, in 1551, on his journey from Paris to 
Lyons, and exhibiting abundant evidence that it was not 
made in his study), has been corrected according to the sense 
and import of the matter. This alteration will certainly 
cause some disturbance to the references of Concordances, for 
which object alone Stephens contrived the divisions; but, the 
equation table of Correspondence of Chapters prefixed to the 
‘ Revision,' will a good deal diminish that disturbance. I can¬ 
not agree with Michaelis, who, while he condemned Stephens’s 
division because “ the interpretation has suffered greatly by 
“it, for, a verse often ends at the wrong place, against the 
“ sense of the passage—wished that the verses had been 
“ formed, not from the sense, but from the number of letters, 
“ like the stichi of the ancients.”—(Vol. ii. p. 328-9.) 
Such a mode of division might have suited learned scholars, 
but it would ill have suited the far more numerous classes 
whose instruction I have principally in view. 

With regard to the annotations, I have almost entirely 
confined them to the particular occasions of the present 
Revision. I have endeavoured to supply the reader, briefly, 
with the necessary elucidations and references; but I have 
been careful, from my own experience, to abstain as much 
as possible from oppressing him with dilated and dissertatory 
notes. Those who are ambitious to enter the Babel of 
expositors; or, to launch forth on the immensurable ocean 
of commentation, where they must steer a toilsome course 
through conflicting currents, making little head-way unless 
they resign themselves altogether to one or other of those 
impulses; will find their labour considerably facilitated 
by Dr. Bloomfield’s elaborate and voluminous “ Recensio 
“ Synoptica,” the Poll Synopsis of the present day: those 
who would avoid so arduous and extensive an enterprise, 
will find the sum of that learned work reduced, with admir¬ 
able concentration, into the same learned divine’s notes to his 
edition of the “ Greek Testament.” But, they must keep in 
mind, that all those learned recensions and annotations are 
directed, with a very strong bias, toward the “ received text,” 
and consequently, from the text of that most ancient MS., 
whose paramount authority is asserted in the present Revi¬ 
sion : by which difference, 1 have been regretfully brought 
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into frequent collision with the judgments and conclusions of 
that learned scholar and critic. 

The verbal differences between the two texts here opposed, 
which can in any degree affect the sense of the translation, 
are pointed out in the annotations. Those differences which 
are purely philological minutice, and which would properly 
pertain to an edition of the Greek text only, are not noticed ; 
as they would tend to swell this work beyond the limits of 
its purpose. The reader is to understand, generally, that all 
words and clauses omitted in this Revision, which are found 
in our common version adapted to the received Greek text, 
are absent also from the text of the Vatican manuscript; and 
that they are, therefore, to be regarded, and accounted, as 
‘ italic insertions’ introduced by the critics of the middle 
ages. 

I have abstained from loading the margins with scriptural 
references; being sensible from experience, that the multitude 
of references, alone, deters most readers from consulting any : 
especially when they find, how remote many of them are from 
the immediate subject with which their mind is engaged; and, 
how much the pursuit of them all must interrupt them in the 
perusal. 1 have therefore inserted such only as appeared 
to me to bear immediately on the present passage ; and 
which, by their paucity, may chance to attract, rather than 
repel; but I have copied none from any printed margin. 

I have given the text, without adding heads or titles of 
chapters, in this first edition ; my immediate object being, to 
bring that text into a printed form. “ Notwithstanding the 
“ great pains taken in the first edition,” says Cruden, in the 
preface to the second edition of his elaborate Concordance, 
“ there was room for improvement, which could not so well 
“ be done in the manuscript copy, as in the printed .” This 
last observation, expresses an important experimental fact; 
for, defects which escape the closest vigilance amid the cor¬ 
rections and erasures of hand-writing, or even in the process 
of correcting proof-sheets, reveal themselves readily, when 
brought to the plain and lucid exposure of a printed 
volume. 1 


1 Thus, I already perceive that, in the marginal reference from Matt. ivi. 
11,—1 Cor. iii. 2, should have been, 1 Cor. iii. II. 
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19. To conclude :—These, and the following collections, 
made during the progress of a long life, I feel it a sacred 
duty to communicate, to my own family and to the Christian 
world. I regret, that the object which I have endeavoured 
to effect in this undertaking (namely, to unite in one practical 
result, available to every description of reader, the lights 
which have been continually accruing for the ulterior eluci¬ 
dation of the Sacred Volume, during the 225 years which 
have elapsed since the date of the last revision of our English 
version), has not engaged the service of more eminent abilities; 
but, since that has been the case, I shall not feel myself 
justly chargeable with presumption, or obtrusion, in having 
taken up a ground which I have found to be altogether 
unclaimed, and unoccupied; especially, as I cannot but be 
sensible, that it must contribute a new stimulus to research 
into the volume of the ‘ New Covenant,’ in this concluding 
period of its Dispensation;— xom » voiry x al £ u > a,Ja 

Xagnto/tai. 1 


Stoke Park, Bucks, 
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Isexspectata prorsus atque singular! quadarn benevolentia munus 
mihi delatum est, finem feriarum veneranda Vim Magxifici auc- 
loritate, Pathumque almse Albertinse amplissimocum, vobis palam 
denuntiandi, Cives Academici, vosque admonendi, ut alacriter ad 
Academia; hujus exedras convoletis, variis pro vitee conditione, cui 
vosmetipsos devovistis, doctrines studiis morumque preeceptis per- 
colere animum adnisi, quorum ilia spleudoris amittunt magnam 
partem atque utilitatis, horum nisi face refulgeant, et lumine col- 














stolarum ad singulos scriptarum, quae Epistolam ad Hebreeos exci- 
pere debebat, interierunt. Nec adest Apocalypsis; et absunt libri 
Machabaeorum. E corpore vero codicis pessumiverunt queedam 
folia Psalmorumj a Psalmo nimirum cv. usque ad Psalmum 
CXXXVII1. omnes intermedii. 

Scriptus est in roembrana laevissima, supra modum tenui et vix 
non pellucida, manu eleganti, prompts et imperterrita, ductu sim- 
plicissimo, et quod sibi facile quisquam persuaserit antiquitatis 









etiam de earum ductu et forma dici potest, in qua inter utruinque 
monumenlum hoc potissimnm discrimen intercedit, quod Philodemi 
exemplar raptim, et nulla eleganli® habita rations scriptum, atque, 
ut putant, autographum partim ex ore ejus exceptum, partim e 
pugillaribus aut schedis auctoris cnotatum; noster vero codex 
calligraphi manu exaratus sit. 

Omnes caeterum litters magnitudine pares sunt, nisi fors spatium 
in fine line® defecerit, coegeritque librarium parcere calamo et 
contrahere ductum. Null® vero comparent majores et initiates; 
nedum in initiis singulorum librorum ; sed qua prffifigunlur gran- 
diores Matthsi, Marci, et reliquorum exordiis, superaddit® sunt, 
deleta scriptura primsva, ut primo obtutu palam est librum ape- 
rienti. H®c res peculiaris est penitus codici Vaticano prater 
Herculanensia scripta: reliqua, e quibus primo loco commemorari 
meretur celeberrimum exemplar Alexandrinum, atque codex Eph- 
ram Syri rescriptus (Parisin. Gr®c. n. 9. fol.), sectiones aut initia 
pericoparum littera grandiuscula, et exstante extra aream, indicant. 

Singul® etiam litter® adeo arete et continuo ordine se subse- 







modum pagina codicis 1491, in Epistola ad Gaiatas. 

Veteres igitur ill! et primaevi characteres ibi tantum comparent, 
ubi calligraphus aliqua perperam vel bis scripsit. Ejusmodi Iit- 
teras, aut etiam sententias fato suo commiserunt librarii, qui serius 
scripturam renovarunt, quin sibi facesserent negotium instaurandi 
colorem lilterartmi vocumque, quas abesse primitus oportebat, et 
quibus extinctis exemplar erat correctius. Imaginem scriptur®, 
qualis adparet post iteratas librariorum curas ®ri incidi curavit 
Josephus Blanchinns, 1 in qua tamen, sincera licet et satis bona, 
artis critic® peritus nemo adquiescet, dum comparatio instiluenda 
est inter diversorum seculorum characteres, atque ex eorum colla- 
tione statuendum, sed exposcet sibi ob oculos poni genuinum ac 
nativum calligraphi ductum. Quare duo loca mihi selegi, quee bis 
occurrunt, et qn®. secunda vice per errorem scripta intacta relique- 
runt manus posteriores, labore supersedenles delenda instaurandi; 
unum ex Jo. xm. 14; alterum ex Pauli ad Romanos Epistola 
iv. 4, desumtum, qu® in fronte hujus pertractationis proposui. 
Ea scalptor, si non ad hilum, haud imperite tamen lamin® in- 














nulla petiilus accentuum signa deprehendi. Exiiule facile augur 
abar, luce omnia iis deberi, qui litteras novo colore imbuernnl 
Jnvat base loca in tres classes dispescere, et de singulis ex ordin 

Alia sunt, qute habent signuin reprobationis a prima manu ad 
jectum; hoc quoad litteras, aut vocem non nisi unicam, consist 
in punctis vertici litterarum impositis, quae in Herculanensibu 
cliartis eadem significatione adhibentur. 1 En e nostro codic 
exempla, Jo. xvii. 15, nONHPOTNHPOT; Act. xxv. 25, ATTOT 
AETOrnATAOT; confer Ware. vi. 31; Acts, xxm. 7. Tota 
autem sententias uncis inclusit, quemadmodum Matth. xxvi.56,5' 
E<IiTrON'OIAEKPATHcANTEcE4>TrON’OIAEKPATHcA\TEcTON 
IlicOTN . .; aut, Matth. xxi. 4, 'nAEPfl0HTOPH©ENAIATOT' 
ITAEPft0HTOPH0ENAIATOT; et Rom. it. 4, ubi secunda vie 
scripta sunt, 'MIC0OcOrAOriZETAlKATAXAPINAAAAKATA 
04IAHMA'. Locus Rom. ix. 18, ONAE0EAEIEAEIE bis scriptus 
solus, in quem incidi, rasus est a sordida manu, indiligenter 
minirae tamen deletus. Sordes hominis monstranl, eum non ess 
calligraphum nostrum, qui codicem per omnia nitidissime liabuit. 

Alia vero sunt, quae non reprobata a primo librario, diversity 




iphus ipse non adrertit, quidpiam a se male aut 
:m scriptum fuisse, cui accentus denegaret. Talia 
4, EIOTNErilHNI’rATSinNTOrcnOAAcOKcKAIO 
2undo scripta. Ep. Jacobi. 1. 3, THcnicTEflc, 
1 tantum script®, ne a longe quidem suspicionem 






ni avcrsa pagina Chrt r^av(«?« proderet, quod in voluniinibus per 
calligraphum exaratis baud moris erat, et tantum in adrersariis et 
repentinis notationibus obtinebat. Has autem membranas tot an- 


tiquitatis indicia luculenta commendant, ut inter libros scriptos, 
quotquot in bibliothecis conspiciuntur, parem non inveniant, et si 
non nostrum, superiorem nullum.* 


Verum quod magis mirarere; si columnas singulas Philodemi 
in Herculanensi volumine mensuremus, Vaticanis latitudine paene 
sequales sunt, et quoad altitudinem haud multum discrepant. Cum 





“ vasse, ait, > quod cum heic turn alibi scepissime in 

“ hujus lragmenti excmplo additum occurrit verbo ierii et lertiae 
“ cnique person® prater it i perfecti, atque aoristi singularis, ctiamsi 
“ littera, quae sequitur, consona sit, contra quam hodiemi canones 
“ ferunt Gr®c® grammatic®, et orthographi®.” 1 jEgyptium vero 
codicis Vaticani librarium propius arguil singularis orlhographia in 
vocibus o-iiXXn-if-s, A> r^irSt, Xa?3»«T<ti, etc. qu® fere semper scri- 
bunlur e»r*, reliq. II®c 

anomalia non uno documento /Egyptiis addicitur ; nominatim vero 


1 Aug. Ant. Georgii Fragmentum Evangelii S. Joannis Grajco-Copto-Tlie- 
baicum. In cap. vi. variantes lect. et not®, p. 67. 










ad dextram, M xlixiei, M*{*«, etc. adscriptum legatur: vox IljaJds 
in Actibus, et nomen Ixxu/Stv usque ad coronidem epistolee, omnibus 
foliis superne adpositum cernatur; ita quoque in reliquis. Prac- 
terquam quod instar additamentorum in suprema tantum pagina 
compareant, charactere etiam express® sunt paullo minori, quam 
ipsa substantia operis; contra quam in aliis codicibus fieri videmus, 
ubi inscriptiones litteris grandioribus ornatioribusque resplendent. 
Quinimo in Epistolis Pauli, ipsius auctoris nomen nusquam indi¬ 
cator : Epistola ad Romanos simpliciter inscribitur, a-jot Vuuxicvs ; 
eodem modo etiam reliqu®, Ki(»S«vr a, rrjaf K»;i>«<evs /3. 

Subscriptiones ad catcem additse, inscriptionibus ad unguem 

fine voluminum iterari solitse, quo, si forte casus aut tempus primam 
philyram papyri (ex qua posthac Themidis filii expositionem facti 
pTotocollon* Aixere), delevisset, ad umbilicum voluminis de auctore 
constaret. Subscriptiones igitur hse sunt; nra Mxltxmt, kxtx 
!!<(«» . . . Xlfxltlf AmnxXtn, Ixxx/3tv, IIet(m, x, etc. Epistolee 







post earn ad Galatas, Ephesios, Philippenses, atque Coli 
j post utramque ad Thessalonicenses, ty 
Ahw. Ita sane nostrum exemplar voluminum consuetui 
omnibus retinuit, nulla posterioris aevi nota temeratam, a 
vatara ad librorum morem. Tantum abest ab Euthalia 
scriptionibus, quae post medium sscculum v. elaborate in 
auctoritatem consecutse sunt, ut non solum illas non su 
sed nequidem eas habeat, quee Euthalii tempora prscessen 
pliciores multo, ex quibus Eulhalius suas posthac cong 
fabrefecit: cujusmodi sunt iste a secunda manu codic 
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sectiones, aut capita, quse patiter cum epistola desinunt; sed omnes 
simul sumpt®, a prima ad ultimam usque pergendo, signantur capi- 
tum serie continua. In Epistola ad Romanos, capita viginti et unum 
ita dispunguntur: B. 1.18; r. it. 13; A. m. 1; E. ir. 1 ; s. v. 1; 
Z.v.20; H. VI. 12; ©7 vn. l;Lvm. 12; IA. vm. 28; 117 ix. 6; 


ir. X. 4; IA. XI. 13; IE. xn. 1; Is. xm. 1; IZ. xiv. 1 ; IH. 
xv. 1; 10. xv. 25; K. xv. 30; KA. xvi. 17. Initio Epistol® ad 
Corinthios primes, additur numerus KB, indicans caput vigesimum 














stolam ad Galatas, quei 
ostendit. Epistola ad I 




expleretur, adjecta mentione urbis, in qua cpistola prselegebatur: 
adpellatam vero fuisse deinceps Epistolam ad Ephesios, quod ibi 
primum fuerit promulgata, vel etiam ex dignitate urbis, qua inter 
Asi® urbes, ad quas epistola data erat, eminuerit. Nonnullis autem 
ex antiquis ecclesi® doctoribus res non carere mysterio videbalur, 
quod in verbo r»« mn ( qui sunt) reconditum esse suspicabantur. 
Sententia enim : “ Paulus, Jesu Christi, per voluntatem Dei, 
“ apostolus, sanctis, qui sunt, el fidelibus in Christo Jesu, etc," 
in eo singularis erat, quod, deficiente nomine urbis, r» qui sunt 
nusquam referretur; nec quidquam undequaque esset adjunctum, 
unde divinare liceret, vel quales sint, vel ubinam sint. Dedit 

1 Epiphan. Hares. XXII. p. 163, edit. Basil. i> run h u,r, n up„ s (i r ( n 
ttvr/yga^a Efiga/ovg foxar»v trp rav St/a <rai» trgoj Ttfiohey, xai Titov, xai 







Enmdem in modum comparet locus iste in codice Vaticano: 
abest nomen urbis in contextu ipso, et junta tantum in margine a 
prima manu, pari elegantia et assiduitate ac reliqua pars operis, 
adscriptum cernitur; sed cliaractere paullo exiliori, quod typotheta 
hie non expressit; creterum ita se habet: 

ATAOCAIIOCTOAOCXT 
ITAIA0EAHMATOC0T 
TOIcAriOICTOICOTClN ENE 
KAinicToicENxnir 4>Ecn 
XAPICTMINKAIEIPHNH 


Si vero seculo quarto, tempore Basilii, codices nomen urbis jam in 
contextum reccperant, et lectio sententiae sine urbis mentione rebus 
antiquatis accenscbatur, de cujus fide ex vetuslis tantum libris 
constaret; nil certe ratiocinatio in se habet insolens aut immodi- 
cum, cum librum Vaticanum in ea teinpora reposuerimus, qute 
Basilium nondum viderunt eloquentise laude et operibus illustrem. 

Duo jam sunt argumentorutn genera, ex quibus retatem libri 
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ANNOTATIONS 


NEW COVENANT. 




ANNOTATIONS. 


ST. MATTHEW. 

The direct current of tradition, from the earliest times to 
which we can ascend, bears uniform testimony, that St. 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, for the benefit of the 
Christian converts of his nation. There is no sound, critical 
reason for questioning this most probable tradition; and all 
the learned ingenuities put forth in opposition to it in the 
last three centuries, have every character of speculative efforts 
vainly exerted to press against the stream. And, when a 
learned lecturer in divinity is driven to such an argument 
as the following, it is plain that the stream is too strong 
for the resistance : “ If so many books in Greek,” he asks, 
“ why not all? It seems to have been prejudice, which first 
“ made men fancy it was likely that those two books 
“ (St. Matthew’s Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
“ should be first written in Hebrew, and thence conclude that 
“ they were so.” 1 It would be difficult to find a judgment 
more entirely devoid of the principles of true criticism than 
this. The reverend lecturer’s question—“ Why not all ?— 
has certainly no claim to a reply; and his conclusion evi¬ 
dently proves, that he was far from being entitled to charge 
‘prejudice’ on others. The action of ‘fancy,’ therefore, is 
wholly within the minds of those who oppose the uniform 
current of early tradition, without the shadow of a reason 
for their opposition, historical or critical. 

Scholz has supplied us with the conclusion of a scholion 
subjoined to the Gospel of Matthew in six MSS. of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the first part only of which 
scholion is given by Wetstein, Birch, and Schulz. This 
passage goes to confirm the conjecture of Michaelis, which 
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ClIAP. I. 


lie 

lie thus expressed ( Introd. vol. iii. sect. 2, p. 1 ] 1): “ Though, 
“ according to some writers, the Gospel of St. Matthew was 
“ written only eight years after the Ascension, but, according 
“ to others, at a much later period, we may reconcile this 
“ seeming contradiction; for it is possible that both of these 
“ accounts are true. If St. Matthew’s Gospel was written 
“ originally in Hebrew, and afterwards translated into Greek, 
“ the former date may denote the time of the original com- 
“ position, and the latter may relate to the year in which 
“ this Gospel first appeared in Greek.” Now, the scholion 
purports, ‘ that St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in Jerusalem, 
‘ eight years after the Ascension of Christ; and, that it was 
‘ translated into the Greek tongue (by John, or James) thirty 
* years after that same eventwhich brings the date of the 
translation to a.d. 63, i. e. to the ‘much later’ date that has 
been assigned by some to this Gospel. The words of the scho¬ 
lion, as they are cited by Scliolz, are these: ro xara Murfoni 
ivayyeXKm ti-sio6n her aurou tv ' JsjoooXwtois [lira prgonvi a rr,s rov 
Xf/ffrou aiaXi)’4/Eu$‘ r t o[ir^ivSr; Si (faro Iuaneu — faro cou laxu/Sm — 
i£nyurw Si rtjv xara ow^oKror ro-j Xonrrop yiwtieiv) X lie run 'EAAaJa 
fmw. — (Proleg . pp. xxix. xxx.) The words i^nyurm, he., 
‘ shewing Christ's birth according to the nature of man,’ are 
explained by Irenseus, who says; “ The Gospel according to 
“ St. Matthew was written for the Jews: for, they earnestly 
“ desired a Messiah of the seed of David; and Matthew, 
“ having the same desire to a yet greater degree, strove by 
“ all means to give them full satisfaction, that Christ was oj 
“ the seed of David: wherefore, he began with his genea- 
“ logy.”—(ap. Lardneh's Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, 
vol. i. p. 21.) 

But we find, in this Gospel, an internal evidence corro¬ 
borative of the tradition. In chap. xv. 6, we read : “ Who¬ 
soever shall say to his father or mother, it is a gift,” &c.; 
but, in the corresponding passage of Mark, c. viii. 11, we 
read : “ If a man say to his father or mother, Korlan, that 
is, a gift." Now, in translating immediately from a Hebrew 
text, the translator would simply render pip, ‘ Itorban,’ in 
this place, in its ordinary sense, as he rendered every other 
Hebrew word of the context, without introducing the original 
word itself; he would therefore translate, Sugar : but, the 
writer in Greek, knowing Korban to be a peculiar term 
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among the Jews, would be likely, like Josephus, 1 to introduce 
the word in its native form, and to subjoin an explanation. 
On the other hand, where it was used by the author as a 
proper name, the translator would express the name, as in 
c. xxvii. 6, “ it is not lawful to put them into the Korban "— 
TO* ejetfr/ (ia.'hlti aj-a tie ro» Kogjiay. This distinction is not 
apparent in our version, which renders, “ into the treasury ," 
because Wiclif had rendered, ‘ into the tresorie though even 
the Latin Vulgate had rendered, ‘ in Corbonain.’ If we apply 
this test to (lie texts of Matthew and Mark, it will alone 
render probable, that the former is a translation from an 
Hebrew original, and that the latter was originally composed 
in Greek. 

CHAPTER I. 

Verses 1-18.] The object of the evangelist, in this intro¬ 
duction to his history, is to trace the natural generation of 
the human ancestors of the Messiah; and to contrast with it, 
his own preternatural and divine generation. The first of these 
he does, according to the apparent or legal genealogy, namely, 
that of Joseph the husband of Mary, both of whom were 
lineally descended from David ; the former through Solomon, 
the latter through Nathan, both sons of Da'vid. The true 
genealogy of our Lord’s human person, through Nathan and 
the father of Mary, is recorded by the evangelist, St. Luke, 
(c. iii. 24-39.) Our English version renders the names of 
those ancestors according to the Latin of the Vulgate, which 
gives them as they had been varied in the Greek, to suit its 
peculiar enunciation; by which process, a very unreasonable 
discordance with our translation of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
produced: for, as we have fixed the English form of Hebrew 
names in the old Scriptures, reason enjoins us to adhere to 
that form in the new, 1 and thus, to translate Pofiou/j., and 0?me, 
Relioboam, and Uzziah, as we translate uio; and tyirngn, son, 
and begat. This rule is observed throughout the present 
Revision. 






ANNOTATIONS. 




Ver. 9.] Here, three generations are excluded from the 
genealogy. “ Why, in the midst of this part,” asked Euthy- 
mius, in the 12th century, “ has the evangelist omitted three 
“ kings, namely, Och-Ozias, son of Joram, Joash, son of 
“Och-Ozias, and Amezias, son of Joash? For Amezias 
“ begat Azarias, who is also Ozias, having both those names. 
“ How, then, does Matthew say, that ‘Joram legat Ozias?'" 
n inzort ytara rr,t /zter.t raurr.t /MsgiSa. rgtig zagthizt (SacbXeis, rot 
re «« !"?«/» Ox°4‘*>, *«' rot rot, 0 Z o4'CU ww, I uae, *«< 

rov rou I acts u/ot, A/Ltetat ; Afstaia s yotg eyettnse rot A^aeiuv, it 
O^tat, iiutuizog ycte n*. true our 6 Mardaioe fnsit, or, Iw£a/z 
tymr,m rot o£/av; “ Why those three kings have been passed 
“ by (he adds), no one has ever yet said; the reason is, there- 
“ fore, wholly doubtful to those of our age, since none of 
“ our predecessors have solved the question.”— Sia nm Xo yet 
oi rgsie vupiaineat pastKete, ouheis rru li‘XS‘ xc “ w s,ffs ‘ rratu 7 a i 
azotoe o Xo yoe roieyi Kara rae n/itreoae ytvtae , on unit rut zgo 
hi out ns iXun ro gnrou/uror. 1 This chasm in the genealogy 
was early remarked by Epiphanius, Jerorn, Chrysostom, and 
Augustin; but its simple cause (not readily apparent in their 
age, though manifest and obvious in ours) escaped their de¬ 
tection. It cannot now be admitted into rational belief, that 
St. Matthew, a Levite, to whom, as to his whole nation, the 
Hebrew Scriptures and genealogies were as open and familiar 
as the histories and successions of our English kings are to 
us, ever wrote in his Hebrew original, “Joram begat Uzziah 
(or Ozias).’’ He, like his junior contemporary, Josephus, had 
read in 1 Chron. iii. 10-13, the following genealogies in the 
Hebrew original, and in the Greek version of the LXX., 
differing only in the enunciation of the names : 

Hebrew. LXX. Greek. 

And Solomon's son was Rehoboam, The sons of Solomon, Roboam, 

A bis, his son ; 

Asa, his son; 

Josaphat, his son; 

Joram, his son; 

Och-Ozias, his son; 

read Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, Noah, Ilaran, Joshua, Hosea, Ac. for Elias, Eliseus, 
Esaias, Noe, Charran, Jesus, Heb. iv. S, Osee, So."—Historical View of Engl. 
Bill. Translations, p. 345. Dublin, 1792. 

1 Comment, ad Matt. tom. i. p. 33. 
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Azarias (also, Ozias), hi. son; 

Ezekiaa, his son; &c. 

The three generations here printed in italics, are the 
three that are omitted in the existing Greek text of Matthew. 
In the Greek texts of the Septuagint and of Josephus, Aha- 
ziali of the Hebrew is written 0-/j>?iui, Och-Ozias; and in 
the text of Josephus and Matthew, Azariah is written o ?iac, 
Ozias. The corresponding texts of Matthew and Josephus 
stand thus: 



5oXo/z(j» 2o 

Po/3oa/z Po^oa/iOj 

A/3/a; A/3/a; 

Ifiuga/x luga/ios 

* *O X 0^/a; 

* , •A/j.a<na; 

0?iat O^/a; 

luata/z I utct/iot 

Aya? Ay*?n; 

E£ex/a; E^ex/a; 

Now, as the generations omitted in the genealogy are 
precisely those from Och-Ozias to Ozias, it will be evident 
to every one moderately familiar with the nature of the 
transcriptural errors of the Greek MSS. (already exposed 
in the Preface), that some very early Greek scribe, to whom 
the Hebrew genealogies were unfamiliar or indifferent, 
passed heedlessly from luga/t, over Oyogius, to o£/a;, misled 
by the very ordinary cause of exclusions, the i/xo/M-eXei/rov, 
cQas — o?ta; (see above, p. 69), omitting the three interme¬ 
diate names. Thus it has plainly happened, that the three 
kings in question, oi rgets fiatr /Xe/'; required by Euthymius, 
‘ have been passed by or over' — crugeiaSvruv, in the catalogue 
of this chapter. Origen remarked, what might reasonably 
have been expected, “ that there are frequent errors in the 
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“ Greek copies of Hebrew names — tyiagniafai s* rm; iXXignxoi; 
‘ ‘ avnygapdis ra gregi ruv ovo/saruv ‘iroWaxov," and we have 
here a very important and demonstrated proof of the fact. 
And, the evidence thus revealed, confirms the glossaic and 
spurious character of verse 17 in the common text; (whose 
false computations were manifestly formed subsequently to, 
and were wholly founded on, the omission;) and proves it 
to have been originally a marginal note, intruded into the 
text after the former error had established itself in the 
Greek copies. Assuredly, the evangelist did not interrupt 
the solemnity and continuity of his narration, by so unsea¬ 
sonable and idle a computation. It is, therefore, rejected 
from this Revision, as a vindication due to the evangelist, 
both from reason and reverence. 


Ver. 12. And Josiah begat Jehoiakim.] The same igno¬ 
rance or negligence of the Greek or Gentile scribes, with 
respect to the Hebrew filiations, that caused the previous 
omission of three generations, has generally disordered this 
whole context in the MSS., and has excluded one generation. 
We may be sure, that the evangelist, as Josephus, wrote 
conformably to the public record of his nation in the same 
chapter, 1 Chron. iii. 15-17, 

vioi luma, I uaxip. See. 

vio, 1 Uxmas, Sec. 

i iloi Uyoviaf, SaXadiTjX, &c. 

the sons of Josiah, Jehoiakim, &c. 

the sons of Jehoiakim, Jeconiah, Sec. 

the sons of Jechoniah, Salathiel, &c. 

The cause of the subsequent confusion in the Greek MS. 
texts of this passage, will be found in the different renderings 
of the Hebrew names into Greek forms. Thus, Josephus 
rendered the name Jehoiakim, I oau/io;, and the name Jeco¬ 
niah, differing only by a x and a y. 1 Hence, both 

names became confounded into one, to the extrusion of one. 
The Codd. Vat. 349, Escurial. 9, 12, and the Jerusalem- 
Syriac (Birch), read, I umdc Se rymr,et rov luami/j., laaxti/i os 
tytmw rot I lyjmuo, in conformity with the Septuagint and 
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Josephus; and, that the evangelist originally wrote the same, 
cannot he questioned by a genuine criticism. 

Ver. 13. Salat/del begat Zorobabel.] In Ezra, iii. 8, and 
v. 2, we read, “ Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel ,” and in 
1 Chron. iii. 17, we find this name written Salatkiel. In 
both places the name is the same in the Hebrew, ; 

but the translator, or reviser, of Ezra, wrote the name 
according to the Hebrew points, and that of the Chronicles, 
as it had been transmitted in the Greek of the LXX. It 
should here have been rendered Shealtiel; as also Zorobabel, 
Zerubbabel. 

Ver. 17. Of whom was begotten Jesus.] Not “ born,” as 
our version renders from the Latin "natus:” tyimM is un¬ 
questionably to be understood in the passive sense of tytntin, 
as used in all the preceding verses; and should, therefore, 
have been rendered ‘ genitus' in the Latin, as tymtiee is ren¬ 
dered * genuit.’ The evangelist evidently speaks with rela¬ 
tion to the generating cause; and that relation would have 
been obvious in the succeeding verse (as restored in this 
Revision), had it not been for the interruption of the intru¬ 
sive gloss, at ver. 17 of the common text. 

Ver. 19. Was found to be with child (of the Holy Spirit.)] 
Beza suspected, on very sagacious grounds, that the words 
‘ of the Holy Spirit,’ in this place, are intrusive; and were 
not inserted by the evangelist. Mary, was not ‘found to be 
‘ with child of the Holy Spirit,’ in the first instance ; she was 
only, ‘found to be with child.’ The evangelist reserved the 
solution of the mystery for his 21st verse; but it seems, that 
the impatience of the pious philoponist could not wait the 
evangelist’s time for explanation, and therefore anticipated 
it, by intruding his mistimed explanatory parenthesis (ex 

Ver. 21. That which is in her, is begotten, &c.] to yag a 
avry, ymrfitv ex <r»eu/zaro£ earn ctyim: not, to yag er ai/i-jj yeevt/iee, 
ex t. t. e. a., as commonly divided. It was the to e» avrr„ 
that disturbed the mind of Joseph; and the angel quieted 
his alarm by the assurance, yennteo eerriv (or eyewnln) ex <neu- 
/iUT os ayiov —“ has been, or is begotten of the Holy Spirit.” 
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So, eeo/iui ntnmSui, Heb. ii, 13; am ytyomrs;, ib. vii. 21,23, &c. 
(See Matthias Gr. Gt. Blomfield, vol. ii. § 559, pp. 855,6.) 
This use of the participle with the finite verb is frequent with 
all the apostolical writers. So also, r,na» tuayye}.i?oii,emi, r,i 
5s Smus, neat rguyoms, &c. Division and punctuation can 
allege no authority of antiquity. 

Ib. Begotten.'] Not ‘ conceived’ as our version has copied 
from Erasmus (see Preface, p. 13). The verb yrnmu, applied 
to the male, signifies, to ‘ engender; applied to the female, 
it signifies, to ’give birth;’ but it has not the intermediate 
sense of ‘conceive.’ The alteration of the Latin by Erasmus, 
from ‘ natas’ to ‘ conceptus’ is the more extraordinary here, 
because, in his note to Luke, i. 35, he expressly remarks; 
“ Non hie agitur de persona concipientis, sed de novo modo 
“ concipiendi, deque foetus excelleutia.” In this place, it 
manifestly respects, not the conceptional effect , but the pro- 
creative cause. The diversion of the attention from the latter 
to the former object, in this place, in ver. 17, and in Luke, 
i. 35, of the Latin Vulgate (from which our translation was 
made), is a result of that early superstition which directed 
devotional honour to the Holy Virgin. 

Ver. 26. Brought forth her son.] The Vatican and other 
ancient MSS. and versions read simply, mxe rov vim —“brought 
“ forth her son,” without Tgonnxm—first-born. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 1. After Jesus had been born, &c.] i. e. two years 
after, v. 16. 

“ Wise men from the east,” says Prideaux, “ following 
“ the guidance of a star, came and worshipped Christ at 
“Bethlehem.” — (Part ii. p. 507 : fol.) And Hug: “The 
“ parents and the child receive, in Bethlehem, a visit of the 
“ Magi.”—( Introd. vol. ii. p. 274.) Such has been the pre¬ 
scriptive confusion of history, transmitted through ages of 
darkness. The historical accounts of Luke and Matthew have 
been strangely mingled and anachronised. It was not observed, 
that St. Luke relates the incidents following immediately from 
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tlie birth of Christ, until his first removal to Nazareth, from 
Bethlehem anti Jerusalem; but that Matthew begins with 
those which occurred when our Lord had attained the age 
of two years, and carries them on until his second removal to 
Nazareth from Egypt. Frank, in his “Jubilccan Chronology '' 1 
was the first to shew (which might have been easily inferred 
from the Gospels) that the “ Adoration of the Magi," as it is 
commonly called, took place, not at Bethlehem, but at Naza¬ 
reth. It took place when Herod had “ exactly ascertained," 
(r,xei/3utre, avn too axpfiuz z/jlolSzv, Euthym.) that our Lord was 
“ about two years old.” We learn from Luke, that at the 
expiration of the time prescribed by the law for purification 
after child-birth (i. e. forty-one days, or six weeks, Lev. xii.) 
“ they brought Jesus ( from Bethlehem) to Jerusalem, to 
“ present him to the Lord; and when they had performed 
“ all things according to the law, they returned into Galilee, 
“ to their city, Nazareth." There, after “ about two years,” 
the eastern travellers, guided by the miraculous indication of 
the star, found our Lord “ in the house ” (v. 11); not in the 
manger or stable. From that distant station, they easily 
escaped beyond the jurisdiction of Ilcrod; which would not 
have been the case from Bethlehem, which was only six 
miles from Jerusalem, and, consequently, in the immediate 
sphere of Herod’s presence, vigilance, and power. The error 
and confusion of the dark ages, with respect to this fact of 
history, has been hitherto confirmed and perpetuated by the 
imaginary representations of the great painters of the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries, who were taught, and impressed 
with, that same error. 

Ver. 2. His star.'] That this was a luminous phenomenon, 
like the pillar of fire which guided the Israelites by night, 
and like the tongues or flames of fire which sat on the 
heads of the disciples on the day of the Pentecost, cannot be 
reasonably questioned; and, because it is called a ‘ star,’ we 
are to understand, that it appeared, to the eye of the be¬ 
holder, with the visible magnitude of a star of the firmament. 
That such a preternatural existence should move within the 
sphere of those whom it was ordained to conduct, and should 
1 Prcelusio Chronologic Fundamentalist &c., a Jobanne Georgio Frank, Sec. 
Goettingw, 1774. 
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take its final station on the roof of a house, is in the order of 
the two miraculous phenomena above cited; it is, therefore, 
unreasonable to consider its appearance with any reference 
to physical astronomy, though it received a form peculiarly 
adapted to command the observation of those to whom it was 
displayed. It is to be inferred from the recital, that after the 
first vision of the sacred meteor, the eastern travellers saw it 
no more, until it reappeared to them in the progress of their 
pursuit, to guide them onward to Nazareth. 

Ver. 3. Herod, the hing.] “ Why,” says Euthymius, “does 
“ he mention the place, and the time, and the title of Herod? 
“ That he may shew, 1st, the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
“ Micah, ‘ And thou, Bethlehem,’ &c. ; 2dly, the fulfilment 
“ of the prophecy of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10), ‘ The sceptre shall 
“ ‘ not depart from Judah till Shiloh come,’ &c.; for, at the 
“ eve of Christ’s birth, the sceptre did depart from Judah; 
“ and Herod, the Idumsean, a foreigner, reigned over the 
“Jews: 3dly, he expresses his title, because there was a 
“ second Herod, the tetrarch.” 

Ver. 13. When they had departed to their own country.'] 
tis rqv x u S at aVTm ■—This clause of the Vat. MS. has lapsed 
from the junior texts, either through an o,«.o»r. of aurm — aurm, 
or through a fastidious avoidance of a repetition, customary 
to a Hebrew narrator. 

Ver. 16. Slew all the children.] “ Lardner,” observes 
Michaehs. “ has employed much diligence and erudition in 
“ answering an objection to St. Matthew’s relation of the 
“ massacre in Bethlehem, drawn from the silence of Josephus 
“ upon that subject. His answer is, in iny opinion, satis- 
“ factory; and the objection will be still diminished, if we 
“ take into consideration the size of the town, which was 
“ small and insignificant.”—(Vol. i. p. 50.) That the mas¬ 
sacre at Bethlehem would not have presented itself to the 
mind of the Jewish historian, who was a contemporary, and 
had been an eye-witness of numerous massacres perpetrated 
by Herod, as it does to us, in single and solitary enormity, 
is most certain; yet we cannot assert the absolute silence 
of Josephus, since we are fully authorised to include that 
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massacre in the general clas9 of those of which he says, that 
Herod, “ if he ever thought any thing was stirring against his 
“ kingdom, was not able to control himself; but persecuted 
“ even his kindred and friends, as if he was taking vengeance 
“ on his enemies. — u floppier si; ttjp agw ri rragaxiveiv, ovjf ixavos 
“ eccjtou x( arm lyivero, xai ip,OJ «a yymis xai p/Xou;, Isa 

“ «Xe/Ajw; npugm/itvo;." — (Ant. Jud. lib. xvi. c. 5.) This 
temper of Herod is graphically illustrated in the single in¬ 
stance recorded by St. Matthew. 

Ib. Of two years old, and somewhat under.] ass Sierovs 
xai xaruregu: —This was the age that Herod had “accurately 
“ ascertained” (not, vaguely collected) from the wise men. 
As minuteness of date is here intended, xarungu is to be un¬ 
derstood in a restrictive 9ense; according to the rule, “where 
“ a comparative is used, independently of comparison, to 
“ express a lower degree than i9 expressed by the positive; 
“ which, in English, is expressed by somewhat, rather.” — 
(Matthije’s Gr. Gr. Blomfield, vol. ii. p. 661, § 457.) 

Ver. 20. They are dead.] ntmxae, namely, Herod. It 
is material that the reader should impress his memory with 
the idioms of the evangelists, who often use the plural, 
though speaking of a singular person or thing; and, on the 
other hand, the singular, when alluding to a plurality. 

Ver. 23. Returned into.'] awxugnnv —as in v. 12; an¬ 
swering to ufrssrjeApap, in Luke, ii. 38; not ‘ turned aside,' as 
our version has altered Wiclif’s “ went into.” The historian 
signifies, that they had designed to “turn aside,” through 
fear of Archilau9; but, being warned in a dream, they pur¬ 
sued their journey to “ the land of Israel,” and returned to 
their home at Nazareth. 


CHAPTER 111. 

Ver. 15. To accomplish the whole of justification.] 
cXjjowdai iixumlww .—The word, hixantmn, as has been 

shewn by Bishop Bull, ought to he rendered ‘justification,’ 
in almost every place where it occurs under the New Covenant. 
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“ Pro certo statuatur, vocabulum justificationis (cixaioamr,;) 
“ in hac materia forensem significationein obtinere, atque ac- 
“ tionem designare Dei, more judicis, ex lege Christi gratiosa 
“ absolventis acensatum, jus turn pronuntiantis, et ad prae- 
“ mium justitiae, h.e. vitam seternam, aecipientis.”—( Har¬ 
mon. Apostol. Opera, p. 412.)—“ It is to be laid down for a 
“ fixed principle, that the word justification, iixaiosmri, in this 
“matter, has a. forensic or judicial signification; and de- 
“ notes the act of God, as judge, absolving the accused, by 
“ the gracious law of Christ; pronouncing him guiltless, and 
“ admitting him to the reward of righteousness, that is, to 
“ eternal life." To effect this object, was the sole end of 
Christ’s assumption of our flesh: “ this is a faithful saying, 
“ and worthy of all acceptance, that Christ Jesus came into 
“ the world to save sinners ” (1 Tim. i. 14). This was the pre¬ 
diction of the angel when he said, “ He will save his people 
“ from their sins.” “ Christ Jesus (says St. Paul) was made 
“ a minister of the circumcision for the sake of God’s truth, 
“ to confirm His promises made to the fathers (Rom. xv. 
“ 8): Whom God foreordained for a propitiation, through 
“ faith in his blood, to be a proof of his justification by the 
“ remission of past sins, through the forbearance of God.”— 
(lb. iii. 25, 26.) Under this character it was that John con¬ 
templated him when, on this occasion, he exclaimed, “ Behold 
“ the Lamb of God, that tahetk away the sins of the world!” 
(John, i. 29.) Under this character also it was, that our 
Lord, having taken on himself the form of a servant and 
minister of the circumcision, in order to his gracious dis¬ 
pensation of universal justification, required from John the 
performance of the rite of baptism, as a necessary preliminary 
to his accomplishment of that blessed service. 

For, the Gospel is not a system of ethics devised merely 
to regulate the reciprocal conduct of men in society during 
their continuance in this life; it is a system, devised to 
regulate their conduct, during their survivance on earth, 
with an especial prospect to a subsequent state of being, 
in which they must subsist unchangeably, and for ever. 
It is based on the great truth partially descried, acknow¬ 
ledged, and declared, by the heathen Cicero; that no means 
of ablution, within the reach of man, is able to efface 
the labes animi —the stain of the soul; and its peculiar 
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and exclusive virtue consists in supplying that vast defi¬ 
ciency. “ The law (said that upright heathen) enjoins us 
“ to approach the gods with purity, that is, of the soul, 
“ which comprehends all: it does not exclude purity of the 
“ body, but this ought to be understood as included, since 
“ the soul is much more excellent than the body. And we 
“ are to consider, that if we are to approach them with 
“ purity of body, we are much more bound to preserve that 
“ purity in our souls: for, the former may be purified by 
“ washing of water, or by the lapse of some days; but, a stain 
“ of the soul cannot be obliterated by any duration of time, 
“ nor be washed out by rivers of water.— Caste jubet lex 
“ adire ad deos, animo videlicet, in quo sunt omnia : nec 
“ tollit castimoniam corporis, sed hoe oportet intelligi, cum 
“ multum animus corpori preestat. Observeturque, ut casto 
“ corpore adeatur, multum esse in animis id servandum 
“ magis: nam illud, vel aspersione aquae, vel dierum nu- 
“ inero tollitur; animi labes, nec diuturnitate vanescere, nec 
“ amnibus ullis, elui potest.”— (De Div. lib. ii. c. 10.) 

The peculiar virtue of the Gospel, therefore, consists in 
having supplied that great deficiency in all human systems, 
ethical or philosophical, viz. a means of effacing every stain 
of the soul; and not only of effacing it actually, but of re¬ 
storing the soul to its creative purity, and advancing it to 
its highest attainable degree of moral and intellectual per¬ 
fection in the life which is to succeed this. That power of 
the Gospel, St. Paul calls “ the power of God for salvation" 
(Rom. i. 16); for, as he elsewhere affirms, in corroboration 
of the position of Cicero, “ It is impossible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats should take away sins.” 

It is essentially necessary to keep always in mind this 
distinctive character of the Gospel system, in judging of its 
ethical or moral enunciations. It always presupposes a labes 
animi, a stain of the soul, in every human being—“ it hath 
“ concluded all under Sin" (Gal. iii. 23); and it always speaks 
with reference to the effacement of that stain, by the exclusive 
means which it propounds. Hence, dizain;, just, in the Gospel 
sense of the word, is always to be understood to signify 3 izaiuiti;, 
justified; as is evident in 1 Pet. iv. 18, where the argument 
of the apostle proves, that bizum; must be understood rela¬ 
tively, 'justified,' and not absolutely', ‘ righteous.’ (See Annot.) 
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Hence, also, it is, that dixcuommi, which may conventionally 
be rendered righteousness in a human system of ethics, must 
be understood and rendered justification, or acquittal from a 
charge of guilt, in the Gospel system. The phrases, «/£<», 
and egyafyeSai dixaiomivw, in apostolical language, signify, to 
acquire, or work out actively, justification, just as xartgya- 
QeSai eurrigmv (Philipp, ii. 12) signifies to acquire, or work 
out actively, salvation. 1 These are evidently congenial 
phrases: not that justification or salvation can be acquired, 
positively and absolutely, by any effort of human power or 
action alone (see Annot. to 1 John, iii. 7): they are graces or 
free-gifts of God; but, they are granted or given by certain 
rules, and on certain conditions, which He has himself pre¬ 
scribed and ordained. Justification is the proximate cause 
of salvation; as a true and operative faith in the atonement 
of Christ is the proximate cause of justification; but, the 
atonement itself is the efficient cause of both. Now, that 
acquiring, St. Paul calls also xaraXa^eo iixaiotvniv (Rom. ix. 
30); the pursuit of it, he calls tmxio Six. (1 Tim. vi. 11); 
and, the course in which it is to be pursued, is called by our 
Lord, v ilos Six. (Matt. xxi. 24), and by Luke, h iSos eurrigia.; 
(Acts, xvi. 17); which diversity of phrase only denotes the 
diversity of cause and effect, or consequence .* 

But, though this explanation of man and tgya?iaSui Sixai- 
offuvflv, may be clear with respect to an actual believer in the 
Gospel, how (it will be asked) are those terms to be under¬ 
stood, when applied to one as yet ignorant of it; as in the 
case of Cornelius, to whose case Peter applies tgyagopmg 
Sixaiotsmr,) ? The position of Cornelius was similar to that of 
the young man of whom our Lord testified (Mark, xiv. 35), 
“ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God;" which state 
St. Luke Calls (Acts, xiii. 49), Tlra.yp.mg eig guyii aiumv — 
‘ disposed for eternal life:’ both which descriptions shew, that 
there are preparatory stages of progress. St. Peter unites 
with the above character, pofSovp.mg im >-—‘fearing Him;’ 
and concludes from thence, that such an one is Sexrog nurip — 
‘ accepted by Him.' The phrase cgyagisiai Sixuiosuvrjv, therefore, 

1 ratta, and i pyafr/utt, are here used in their sense of quastum facere. 

3 “ In verbis apostoli, perpetua est metonymia effects positi pro causa _ 

* Christus est nobis justitia, hoc est, per Christum solum justificamur.' ” 
Bulli Op. p. 5G5. 
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applied to such an individual, signifies, that he acquires 
his justification by the grace of God disposing his mind to 
desire, and embrace, the consolations of the Gospel. When 
our Lord said, “ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst for 
“justification” (c. v. 9), he did not address that beatitude to 
the Jews only, but to every auditor, Jew or Gentile. None 
were more sensible than the heathen world of the power and 
terror of a troubled conscience, though they could not analyse 
or explain it. Fearful are the descriptions of that sense by 
the ancient heathen poets; who figured it as an infliction of 
unseen furies. To hunger and thirst, in that state, for internal 
peace of soul, is to hunger and thirst, under the action of 
divine grace on that sense, for that which is revealed to be 
‘justification,’ by the disclosures of the Gospel. Such was 
the mind of Cornelius; such, of the jailer who asked, ‘ What 
must I do to he saved?' 

It is a great error to assume, that no sense of the true 
God existed in the heathen world, because worship was paid 
to the false gods of the different nations: as well might we 
assume, from the conspicuous devotion paid to pictures, 
images, and saints, in many places subject to the Roman 
and Greek churches, that a sense of the true God did not 
exist within them. Tertullian, in the second century, pressed 
this fact on his Gentile contemporaries, appealing to the 
human soul in these remarkable words: “ We hear thee 
pronounce, at home and abroad, openly and with full liberty, 
what is not permitted to us — “ ‘ if God grant — if God 
“will;’ in which words thou acknowledges! that He is; 
“ and confessest, that He, to whose Will thou advertest, 
“hath all power: and, at the same time, thou deniest 
“ those to be gods whom thou callest by their several 
“ names, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and Minerva. For, thou 
“ declarest Him alone to be God, whom thou denominatest 
“ God (Deum) only ; as also, when thou sometimes callest 
“ those others gods, thou seemest to speak of something 
“ foreign, and conventionally admitted. Neither art thou 
“ unapprised of the nature of Him whom we preach : ‘ God 
“ ‘is good —God doth good,’ are thy own phrases; and 
“thou sayest, ‘God bless thee!’ as readily as a Christian 
“ could say it.—Te quoque palam, et tota libertate, ((110 
“ non licet nobis, domi et foris audiinus ita pronuntiarc — 
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“ Quod Deus dederit—si Deus voluerit; ea voce et aliquem 
“ esse significas, et omnem illi confiteris potestatem, ad 
“ cajus spectas voluntatem; simul et cseteros negas deos 
“ esse, dum suis vocabulis nuncupas, Saturnum, Jovem, 
“ Mortem, Minervam. Nam solum Deum confirmas, quem 
“ tantum Deum nominas; ut et, cum illos interdum deos 
“ appellas, de alieno et quasi pro mutuo usu videaris. De 
“ natura quoque Dei quem nos praedicamus, nec te latet: — 
“ ‘Deus bonus est — Deus bene facit,' tua vox est: — etiam, 
“ ‘ Benedicat te Deus,’ tarn facile pronuntias, quam Chris- 
“ tiano necesse est.”— (De Testimonio Ammo, c. ii. tom. iv. 
p. 30. Ed. Semler. 12mo.) 

This testimony of Tertullian fully explains and confirms 
the declaration of St. Paul, in Rom. i. 19, 20, 21; and in 
Acts, xiv. 16. Now, the yearning of the unenlightened soul 
for internal peace of spirit, together with its devotional efforts 
to acquire it, is called, under the New Covenant, tgyagiolai, 
wo/e/p, 8ixatoauvj]v ; not as effecting justification, but as surely 
acquiring it from the ready goodness of God, who imparts, 
to such yearning, excited by his grace, the faith in his Son 
which alone can effect justification. (See Annot. to 1 John, 
iii. 7.) Thus it befel Cornelius; so likewise the multitude 
who exclaimed (Acts, ii. 37), ‘ What shall we do?’ 

Great is the confusion of ideas which has arisen from 
interpreting the word inanemn, applied to man, in a positive 
sense, and rendering it ‘ righteousness instead of justification ; 
that is, making it denote absolute, personal excellence,’ instead 
of clearance from guilt by the remission of sin. ‘ Imputed 
righteousness,’ is, to say the least, a dangerously misleading 
phrase. 1 The Gospel, indeed, says, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven:’ 
but it never ceases to say, ‘ There is none righteous, no, not 
‘ one—none is good but One, that is, God.’ Man, indeed, 
was created perfect by God; in His own image, and there¬ 
fore positively righteous. He contracted guilt. The gracious 

1 “ De justitia Christ! nobis imputafay primo in loco agendum estobser. 
“ vandum est, phrasin illam pesslme congruere cum locutione S.S. notissima, 
“ qua fides dicitur homini in justitiam imputari. (Rom. iv. 3, 5, 6, 22, 23, 24, 

“ &.C.):-quae vero, tu de justitia tam imputata quam inb&rente disseris, ita 

“ in tricat a et perplexa sunt, ut Lector in iis versatus, veluti in labyrinthum 

(Bulli Op. pp. 557, 566.) See this argument triumphantly treated by the 
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end of redemption was to clear, acquit, or justify him 
from that guilt, and from its penalty; and God imputes 
such clearance, acquittal, or justification, to all who truly 
and faithfully receive, and strive to obey, His Gospel. But, 
the originally bestowed righteousness, to which justification 
shall restore us, cannot be imputed to man, but exclusively 
to God, whose it is, and from whom it proceeded by creation : 
if it be regained, it is regaining a proper creation of God. 
“ Where, then (justly asks St. Paul), is boasting?” Yet, the 
phrase “ imputed righteousness” has been, and is, the source 
of much ‘ boasting,’ secret or overt. As well might the 
trees in Eden have imputed to themselves the merit of the 
created fruits which they yielded, as man impute to himself 
the divine qualities with which his soul was created ; which 
it lost, and which it aspires to recover, through the pardon¬ 
ing grace of the Gospel. It is lamentable to observe the 
efforts continually making, to neutralise the constituent, and 
essential principles and doctrines of the Gospel; the vica¬ 
rious suffering, the atonement, the justification, and the true 
divinity of our Lord. Such efforts, far from being demon¬ 
strations of a superior sagacity in those who make them, 
are as if a man should employ his labour and ingenuity in 
endeavouring to neutralise the effervescing principle in the 
springs of Pyrmont and Seller, in order to present you with 
a glass of purer water; insensible of the vapid, and virtue¬ 
less condition, to which his ingenuity and labour shall have 
reduced the fluid. 

By efhntueo.i eta.sat Smaituruttf, in this place, we are to 
understand, “ to accomplish and perfect the dispensation of 
“justification which our Lord was to commence, in the 
character of one submitting himself to all the forms of that 
law which he came, not to abrogate but, to fulfil. 

A r er. 10. And he saw] *<*/ ubt —i.e. ‘ John saw.’—It is 
remarkable, that although the name of ‘Jesus’ has been so 
generally substituted for the pronoun, or inserted as the 
nominative case, often without necessity, yet no MS. has 
inserted the name of ‘John in this place, where it would 
have contributed perspicuity to the sentence. Compare 
John, i. 32. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 5. the pinnacle ] n trrsgjyim. —“ On tile sense of tliis 
“ term,” says Dr. Bloomfield, “ commentators are not agreed : 
“ one thing is admitted, that it cannot mean ‘pinnacle,’ for 
“ thus there would hare been no article." This judgment 
(the grammatical argument for which, here assigned, I do 
not apprehend) appears to have resulted from assuming 
‘rreguyiov, in the modern architectural notion of a wing, 
(“ CT-ifu^/ov, est dimin. ab rregvl;, ala” Erasm.), which sup¬ 
poses a duplicate or counterpart to be necessarily supposed 
in that term: an assumption altogether fallacious and erro¬ 
neous, in this place. The Latin translator, who wrote while 
the Greek was a living language, and the correctness of 
whose interpretation there is no ground for questioning, 
rendered the Greek word by ‘ pinnaculum,’ a diminutive of 
‘ pinna,’ as vregvym is a diminutive of rrtgov. Both the 
Greek and the Latin themas have the same signification, 
viz. 'pluma, ala’ — ‘feather, wing.’ The error has consisted, 
in referring evsguym here, to the sense of ‘ wing,’ which sup¬ 
poses a correlate, instead of to the sense of ‘ feather ’ or 
' plume,’ which is single and individual. Besides the signi¬ 
fications just stated, the Greeks thus divided the pegn mxolc- 
pr,parm — ‘parts of buildings’ — ruym, Sopoi, rrtguyi;, pager, — 
‘ muri, cubicula, pinna, pinnacula.' — (Pollux, lib. vii. § 121.) 
Hesychius explains pageog by tmguym ( pinnaculum ); and he 
explaims nnguym by axgwrr,gm, ‘ summitas, cacumen, vertex — 
‘ top or summit.’ The ernguyes or ‘pinna’ of walls, denoted 
their upper extremity, in both languages ; not with any refer¬ 
ence to a partner or ‘ wing,’ but to a single feather, plume, 
aigrette, or panache, as Varro expressly affirms: “ muri sum- 
“ ma pinna, ab his, quas insigniti milites habere in galeis 
“ solent (ap. Gesker. Tk. Lat .)—the summits of walls are 
“ called ‘pinna,’ from those ( plumes ) which distinguished 
“ soldiers are used to wear in their helmets.” Those mgvyis 
‘ or pinna' of walls, terminated in, and were surmounted by, 
the criguy/M or ‘ pinnaculum,’ the axgurr,gm, cacumen, or highest 
point, the acrupa, or eagle's perch. (See Wetstein’s note.) 
The word areguyim, therefore, rightly understood, shews that 
Wiclif and his revisers have well rendered, 'pynnacle’ and 
‘pinnacle,’ as this word is explained by Johnson, from 
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Clarendon and Cowley — “ a turret, or elevation above the 
“ rest of the building — a high spiring point." The Latins 
also gave the name of ‘ penniculum’ to the elevated point 
which bore the vane or weather-cock —“ pinna ilia, qute, in 
“ fastigio redificiorum sita, facili motu, ventorum indicat 
“ datum.” — (Gesnjsh.) The same lexicographer adds, 
(v. pinna), “ pinnam et pennam frequentissime confundi, 
“ constat.” Such a ‘ pinnacle’ Josephus (who knew it ocu¬ 
larly) distinctly describes when he says, “ that the south 
“ front of the temple had three porticoes, the two exterior 
“ of which rose to an elevation of fifty feet, but the middle 
“ portico surmounted them both to twice that height,” or one 
hundred feet — “irvj/oc SrrXanw, ani^e yag irXeisrov oragu. ra( 
“ sxcci-f gaist —above a precipitous descent; from which * sum- 
“ mit of the roof’ — a<r ax.gov rou raurni rtyoug (i. e. axgurrigm, 
“ tmgvyim), the head of any one looking down was made 
“ giddy, from the depth (Ant. Jud. lib. xv. c. xi. § 5.) — 
the building standing on the verge of a precipice five hundred 
feet deep. No ground for questioning the propriety of the 
rendering pinnacle, therefore, remains. 

Bishop Marsh says, in his note to Michaelis (vol. i. p. 418), 
“ No instance has been found, where the diminutive trreguyiov 
“ is applied to a building:’’ but, since Pollux describes the 
ascending parts of a building to be, rayoi, topoi, irreguyis, pagan, 
and since Hesychius explains pageof by artgvyim, and Kreguyiw 
by axgurtigiot, it is plain, that Tnguynr was applied to a build¬ 
ing; though we may not find it so applied in any written 
document which has descended to us, except in the Greek 
version of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 


CHAPTER V. 

This chapter ought properly to commence, as in this Re¬ 
vision, with the last three verses of chap. iv. of the common 
texts. To arrive at this period of the history, St. Matthew 
passes over all the details contained in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
from chap. iv. 14, to chap. vi. 17. 

Ver. 6. the beggars in spirit.] ol nruyin .—Our version has 
rendered, “ the poor in spirit,” from the Latin “ pauperes 
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“ spiritu:” a rendering, which has always confounded its 
import with that of ver. 8, “the meek — mites" As early as 
the end of the second or beginning of the third century, 
Tertullian justly censured the translation of the Latin in this 
place, though he elsewhere adopted the received version, 
“ pauperes."- —“ Beati mendici (sic enim exigit interpretatio 
“ vocabuli quod in Gtieco est) quoniam illorum est regnum 
“ Dei-—Blessed are the beggars (for so the Greek word 
“ ought to be translated), fortheir’s is the kingdom of God." 1 
The difference between «»«, a ‘poor man,’ and mujne, a 
‘ beggar,' is thus shewn by J. Pollux (lib. iii. § 110, 111): 
croiis— rm efti,aeguv avegm —“ the poor, is he who is in want 
“ of daily necessaries etruy,“S—vgoeairuv ns etaS aKKorgias 
Xftgas —“ the beggar, is he who asks, and who 

“ looks to the hands of others.” “ A soul, err wyes ry niu/ian,” 
says Macarius, “ is one who is sensible of his own wounds, 
“ and of the darkness of the passions which encompass it; 
“ one who continually seeks deliverance from the Lord.” 
Such a one says, with the Psalmist; “ As the eyes of ser- 
“ vanls look to the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of 
“ a maiden to the hand of her mistress, so do our eyes look 
“ to the Lord our God, until he have mercy upon us.” 

It is to this exercise that our Lord would stimulate us, 
when he says, “ Ash, and ye shall receive; knock, and it 
“ shall be opened to you:—if ye, who are evil, know how 
“ to give good gifts to your children, how much rather will 
“ your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
“ him ?” To the same end is addressed his enforcing parable, 
to inculcate, “ that men ought always to pray, and not be 
“ discouraged.” By “ prayer and supplication” only, man 
can “ draw near to God.” He who knows God only in the 
third grammatical person, ‘ He,' and he who knows him in 
the second grammatical person, ‘ Thou,' stand on very dif¬ 
ferent levels for apprehending the things presented to the 
mind of man by revelation. 

1 Adv. Marcitmem, lib. iv. c. 14. This passage confutes Sender's rash 

“ the Latin translation, which he made use of, with the Greek—Hie homo 
“ nunquam Grtecum texture librorum sacrorum versaverit:— nunquam Latinum 
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Ver. 7. they that mourn.] To this, and to the next beati¬ 
tude, we must carry on and supply the ™ ir»eu/ian — “ in 

Ver. 8. the wteei.] To this beatitude may now be duly 
applied, all the reflections which have hitherto been erro¬ 
neously exhausted on the first beatitude; as, in the notes 
to the quarto Cambridge Bible of 1823, where all the excel¬ 
lencies of “ meekness" are expended on the first beatitude 
(to which they do not pertain), and the third beatitude (to 
which alone they do pertain), is consequently passed over 
without any remark. 

Ver. 25. angered against his brother.] Our version adds 
here, “ without a cause,” from eixjj intruded into the Const. 
texts; which modifying particle is not in the Latin Vulgate, 
and, consequently, not in Wiclif’s translation. Augustin ex¬ 
pressly testifies, “ Codices Grseci non habent ‘ sine causa ” 
(Retract.), and accordingly, wui is not in the text of the 
Vatican MS., although it has crept into those of all the later 
hlSS. It was introduced, in false tenderness to human 
frailty, but with much unskilfulness; for our Lord, through¬ 
out this discourse, proceeds with a view to his conclusion, 
“ Be ye perfect and presents a rule of perfection, to which 
his disciples are to endeavour to attain. Thus, eixn became 
an established reading of the Constant, texts; and was thus 
explained by Euthymius in the 12th century—o gyigopivos rp 
afoXftji attrov [Lurr s v, azaiguc, raura yag &)Xoi to e/xx— 11 angry 
“ with his brother foolishly, unseasonably, for these are what 
“ is meant by sixi|.” Our revisers of Wiclif’s translation 
adopted this adverb from Erasmus, who first gave it author- 
ity, by printing it in his Editio Princeps, and translating 
the passage, “ quisquis irascitur fratri suo temere.” But, in 
so doing, they did not sufficiently weigh the force of Erasmus’ 
note, which he deemed requisite to be subjoined to his inno¬ 
vation. “ In nonnullis Graecorum codicibus adscriptum est 
“ u/.r,, id est, temere, vel sine causa; verum Hieronymus 
“ edisserens hunc locum, itemque secundo dialogo adversus 
“ Pelagium, negat id in vetustis ac boncefidei exemplaribus 
“ repertum. Et additum videtur ab audaculo quopiam, qui 
“ ceu mitigare voluerit, quod alioque durius dictum vide- 
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“ batur. — Proinde, divas Hieronymus duas has voces, ‘sine 
“ causa,' jubet eradiand he cites the passage of Augustin 
quoted above, which testifies, that cixji was not contained in 
any Greek MS. of his time. It had its origin, therefore, 
front a Latin text, and is wholly spurious in the Greek. 

Ver. 32. cause thee to stumble.'] Our version renders, 

‘ offend thee:’ see Preface, pp. 13, 14; for the reasons there 
assigned, the words ‘ offend ’ and ‘ offence ’ are altogether 
banished from the vocabulary of this Revision. 

Ver. 47.] This verse is read, in the Vat. MS., as it is 
rendered here; conformably with the citations of the earliest 
fathers. It has been amplified by italic insertions from Luke, 
vi. 28, in the Constant, texts, by which our editors made 
their revisions. 

Ver. 47. Do not even the Gentiles so?] The Constant. 
texts repeat rtXurni — ‘publicans,’ in this place: “ rt\mai 
“ habent, cum rec., omnes fere Const, fam. documents,” says 
Scholz. The Vatican, and other ancient MSS. and versions, 
including the Vulgate, read etmuu, from which last Wiclif 
rendered, ‘ hethene men.’ Our revisers have here followed 
the more modern reading, reXmai, as it stands in Erasmus’ 
printed text; although Erasmus subjoined this caution: 
“ Rursus hoc loco nonnulli codices Graci habent rt\umi ; 
“ eteterum, ex interpretatione Chrysostomi, deprehendere 
“ licet ilium Ethnici legisse.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 1. not to do your ( works for) justification.] mi hxo.i- 
osvitii u/j.ui m Tomi —This is the reading of the Vatican, Beza, 
and other ancient MSS., also of the old Jerusalem-Syriac 
version. It was the reading known to Jerom, who thus in¬ 
terprets, “ juslitiam, hoc est, eleemosynam vestram.” 1 From 
this false interpretation of Jerom, the reading tXmfiwnmii, 
‘ alms,’ has grown to supplant the original reading, Shmiosuit,i, 
‘justification.’ The Gentile Christians ill apprehended the 
1 Comment, in Matlh., and lib. ii. Adv. Proleg. tom. iv. p. 518. 
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Jewish phraseology. The Jews had brought themselves to 
the persuasion, that they could ‘justify’ or clear themselves 
of guilt before God, by the threefold process of ‘ alms-giving,’ 
‘prayer,’ and ‘fasting.’ Of this we have an example in the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. On the present 
occasion, our Lord speaks, first, to the general head, and then 
proceeds successively to the three particular parts. Jerom, 
not sensible of this order, assumes &ixaie«uvr,v to regard the 
first particular, and to mean ‘ alms-giving ’ only, and so in¬ 
terprets it. To this error he was probably drawn by an 
equivocation in the Syriac word, which signifies both 
and 3/x. “ Aseman. optime adnotatur, e\ni/toeww synonymum 
“ esse Syr. vocispro Snumeuvtis” —(Bircu. n. Q. Ev. p. 24.) 

Ver. 2. far from their reward] arrexouei. The verb amyy, 
in its genuine and primitive sense, signifies, ‘ averto, procul 
‘ teneo, disto, al/sum:’—rragcyiiv ptv n, n tyyus rint vyjiV 
aetvytn is, re eroggu tytn. — “ vapytn, is to have any thing 
“ near at hand; but amyeiv, to have or keep it at a distance." 
— (Eustath. in Horn. pp. 1584, 40j 1848, 45; 1891, 20.) 
In a later age, arnyu acquired the sense of aerekapfiavu or 
\appavu, to receive, and of the simple eytti, to have; “ habendi 
“ notionem huic verbo tribuisse reperiuntur Scriptores illius 
“ aetatis, qua jam corrupts erat lingua Graca.”— (Sturzius, 
ap. Steph. Thes. Gr. Valpy, tom. i. p. clxxxv.) As the former 
of these senses accords best with that of oux tytri in the first 
verse, so those words determine the sense of amyousi in this 
place, and in ver. 5 and 16, a<re;/ou<ri rev /uetev auruv, signifies, 
therefore, mggu (ap’ eauruv) rev pislov auruv — that is, 

‘ the reward they look for.’ The Latin Vulgate, on the con¬ 
trary, has interpreted ‘ receperunt ’ according to the later 
sense, from whence Wiclif rendered ‘ han resseyved;’ which 
his revisers altered to ‘ have their reward,’ in the simple 
sense of iyy. Yet there is reason to believe, that amytiv has 
the sense of Togeu tyiiv —‘ to have aloof’ throughout the New 
Covenant;’ even in Philipp, iv. 18, and in Philemon, 14. 
(See Amiot. to those passages.) 

Ver. 11. Our daily bread.] rev ugrev rev tmeusm. Though 
Origen states, that the word tmmxuov, used in Matthew and 
Luke, was formed by those evangelists, and was unknown to 
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the Greek writers, its sense is determined by the latter’s use 
of i timuni i jj/ifja (Acts, passim ), to express ‘ the morrow.’ Now, 
as our Lord concludes this part of his discourse by enjoining 
his auditors not to be ‘ anxious for the morrow,' it is evident, 
that the clause signifies a petition, that God would continually 
provide for ‘ the morrow and thus, enable the mind to dis¬ 
charge from itself the continually recurring anxiety which 
he forbids. For, if God is pleased always to provide for 
‘ the morrow,' he necessarily provides always for the passing 
day. The force of the term is, therefore, always prospective. 
As man is constituted with forethought, he is not forbidden 
to exercise it; but, he is here instructed, how and whither to 
direct it. — nv ugrov rov ermem signifies, therefore, rov agrot rr,s 
immetii ifiegccs —“ Give us to-day, our morrow’s breadthus, 
effectually precluding anxiety for the morrow. 

Ver. 13.] The ordinary conclusion of this verse, com¬ 
monly called the “ doxology,” is absent from this place, as 
from the parallel place in Luke (xi. 4), in the Vatican, and 
other ancient MSS. and versions. It is not in the Latin 
Vulgate, and consequently, it is not in Wiclif’s translation. 
Our revisers have introduced it from Erasmus, to whom the 
modern Constant, texts only were known; for he says, “ hanc 
“ coronidem in omnibus Gratis exemplaribus comperio:” 
these amounted, first to four, next to Jive, and lastly, to eight 
junior MSS. But Erasmus subjoined this caution : “ quando 
“ nec in ullis Latinorum exemplaribus adscriptum visitur, nec 
“ exponitur ab Hieronymo, autullo prorsus interprete, prater 
“ Chrysostomum, et hujus abbreviatorem recentem Theophy- 
“ lactum, apparet ex solenni consuetudine sic additum, ut 
“ Angelica Salutationi (Luc. i. 28) quaedam adjecerunt, nec 
“ ab angelo dicta, nec a quopiam alio.” It is plain, that it 
was only a Liturgical appendage to the Lord’s Prayer, in an 
ancient ritual of the Greek church; which has been obtruded 
on St. Matthew’s text, to the disturbance of the intimate 
relation between the verses immediately preceding and fol¬ 
lowing it. The Prayer, therefore, ought to stand thus in 
every Liturgy, and Manual of Devotion: 

“ Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name ! Thy 
“ kingdom come ! Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven ! 
“ Give us this day our daily (or morrow's) bread ! And forgive us 
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“ our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us! And 
“ lead us not into temptation, But deliver us from evil! 

“ For, Thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory, 
“ for ever and ever ! Amen ! ” 

Ver. 32. for all the nations require these things.] The Vat. 
MS. reads, t am* yao raura ra itri) sm^nrovtn, which is also 
the order of the received text. Some MSS. read, ran ra yuc 
Tatra r. s. Tile latter shews the order of construction, that 
Tavra pertains to ra tin i— all the nations, as distinguished 
from the particular nation which our Lord was then ad¬ 
dressing.^— tTi?7inu is here to be understood as ‘ requiro,’ 
in the sense of ‘ opus habeo,’ (see Gesner’s Thes. Lat.) 
i. e. to require, in the sense of to have need. Our Lord’s 
argument is this: ‘ Be not over-anxious concerning food or 
‘ clothing; your heavenly Father knoweth that ye require 
‘ these things, as all other nations require them; but apply 
1 yourselves, in the first instance, to obtain his justification, 

‘ and his kingdom, and he will take care that you are sup- 
‘ plied with all those things.’ 

Ver. 33. His justification, and his kingdom.] This is 
the order of the words in the Vatican MS. only. The later 
texts have reversed that order, and have introduced the 
word ©sou, of God. Clemens Alexandrinus has cited this 
passage on various occasions; but, as he cites it differently, 
sometimes with Osov, ‘ of God,’ and sometimes with ruv 
cjgatm, ‘ of heaven;’ sometimes with Sixaioirvrw, and some¬ 
times with (3a<n\eia» only, his citations can afford no evi¬ 
dence of the primitive reading. That of the Vat. MS. is 
better supported by internal evidence; for, the attainment of 
God’s ‘ justification ,’ is an indispensable preliminary to the 
attainment of his ‘ kingdom’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 8. I am not /it] ixan is, not ag/o;, ‘ worthy,’ as our 
version renders from the “dignus" of the Vulgate: the cen¬ 
turion speaks modestly, with relation to his temporal rank 
and station ; not with any moral reference. 
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Ib. at the word,~] Xoyw, as at ver. 16. — koyu i9 so uni¬ 
versally the reading of the most ancient and authoritative 
MSS. “ utriusque familia,” as Scholz speaks, that both be 
and Matthsei have been constrained to admit it into their 
respective texts, although the received text follows Erasmus 
in reading Xoyop. This latter reading has arisen from erro¬ 
neous punctuation in the first instance: we should thus 
punctuate : a AXa pom cm, Xoyp xai —. 

Ver. 28. the Gadarenes .] The confusion which Origen’s 
refinements have caused, of the names, Gadarenes, Gerasenes, 
and Gergasenes, is well known. (See Michaelis's Introd. 
vol. ii. p. 396.) According to the most ancient MSS. and 
versions, St. Matthew here wrote Gadarenes; St. Mark, 
v. 1, and St. Luke, viii. 26, read Gerasenes. Origen’s re¬ 
finement introduced the name Gergasenes. But all this 
confusion is restored to order by a statement of Epiphanius. 
The country lying immediately on the east coast of the lake 
of Tiberias, or sea of Genne9aret, was occupied by the Gada- 
renes, the Gerasenes, and the Gergasenes, whose districts met 
on the coast of that sea. The place celebrated by the miracle 
of the swine, was situated at the point of union of the three — 
rm rgimi xXijjwp i raros am pent nv, 9ay9 Epiphanius. Matthew 
designated it from the Gadarenes, Mark and Luke from the 
Gerasenes, and Origen has not benefited the history by sub¬ 
stituting the designation of Gergasenes. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 8. they feared .] £poj8i|0ij<ra»: so read the Vat. and 
Beza MSS.; but the effect designed to be expressed not 
being apprehended by some later copyist, it has been changed 
to claupaeav, they marvelled, or wondered. 

Ver. 12. he heard them, and said'] axousag norev, Vat. MS.: 
—the junior texts insert, (Ixireus) axoveag cimi (auras). So, in 
the next verse, 13, they have inserted tig ptramav, from Luke, 
v. 32, both here and in Mark, ii. 17, after a^agraAous, which 
last word closes the sentence, in the Vat. and other ancient 
MSS., in both places. 
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Ver. 18. a certain ruler.] This verse exhibits an example 
of the variations in the MS. texts. The Vatican, and other 
ancient MSS., read here 

ugym els rr%oet\6m ‘rgoeexvvu aurifj. 
others and ancient, 

azyjiiv e eiesX&m et. a. 
otliers, a sX wy r 'S <r. a. 

agym eis e\6uv xai tfgoireXfim ?r. a. 
received, acytm c\6m ir. a. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 12. is proclaimed.] All the Greek MS. texts concur 
in reading Piagirai in this place, as it stands in all the printed 
editions. Our version renders, ‘ suffereth violence.’ The 
parallel passage in Luke, xvi. 16, says, euayyeXigerai, which 
our version renders, * is preached,’ but which demands the 
stronger sense of, is proclaimed. As both these are reported 
for the word pronounced by our Saviour on one and the same 
occasion, and as their imports are totally different, it is evi¬ 
dent there is some affection of the texts; and it is therefore 
natural to ask, which of the two words did our Lord really 
use ? Now, the signification of sua yyt\i£trai, ‘ is proclaimed,’ 
is clear, and as clearly suitable to the subject; but, com¬ 
mentators have laboured in vain to extort a clear and appli¬ 
cable meaning from fiiafyrcu, ‘ suffereth violence,’ which can¬ 
not yield a corresponding sense. But, if we look to Matth. 
iii. 3; Mark, i. 3; Luke, iii. 4; John, i. 23, we severally 
read, Era mymra, IwawijS xrigussm—fmit fjomro;: tj^yr, tou 
evayyeXiou—pmij fiomrog : jjX0e xrgvtrsm—fiouvrog : eifit p0E7j 
fiomrog : and, in this place, ki rm li/iE luanov Eli; a £77, V 
fiaetteia rm ovgai/m f3 —ra;. Considering, therefore, that 
xT^utffu, luayyikiiu, and fimu, are here used as corresponding 
terms, and considering, also, what our experience has taught 
us of transcriptural errors, arising from the early use of 
abbreviated writing (see Preface, pp. 58, 69, &c.); seeing 
that Poara. 1 , ‘ is cried or proclaimed,’ would correspond with 
the tvayytXi^trai of Luke, and that our Lord’s declaration 
will thus express the same import in both places; we are 
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warranted to assume, that an abridged form of flou-ai gave 
origin to the reading /Shaker ai; some early scribe misappre¬ 
hending the compend, and interpreting it from the suggestion 
of fiiaarui, which immediately follows it. 

Ver. 20. Wisdom is justified by her works.] (gym,‘works,’ 
not nxmu, ‘ children’ is the reading of the Vatican MS., and 
of both the Syriacs, the Coptic, and Ethiopic versions. Some 
copies substituted rsxiw for (gym, from Luke, vii. 35. Jerom, 
in his commentary on this passage, says, “ in quibusdam 
“ evangeliis legitur ‘ Justificata est sapientia ab operibus 
“‘suis:’ sapientia qnippe non quserit vocis testimonium, 
“ sed operum by which last remark, he shews his appro¬ 
bation of the reading, ‘ operibus.’ Our Lord speaks here in 
the same figure as St. Paul, in 1 Cor. iii. 10, it softs *gx‘- 
nxruv Ss/isX/on rduxa — n (gym fangcv yen) serai —“ I have laid 
“ the foundation, as a skilful master-builder or artist —the 
“ work will be rendered manifest.” 2op/a, in this place of 
St. Matthew, means skill, as St. Paul's softs means skilful; 
and this parallel of St. Paul will guide us to discover the 
defect of the reading rtxmv, in Luke, and enable us to 
rectify it. The head of J. Pollux’s c. xxvi. lib. vii., rsxmvm 
egya, xai tgyuXaa, points out to US, how Ttxtm first came into 
the text, in correspondence to (gym. It shews, that the (gym 
of St. Matthew had been expressed by nxro hm in St. Luke’s 
Gospel; the abbreviation of which word, rtxiim, was readily 
mistaken for nxviuv, and afterward changed to rsiuw, as 
we find the two readings, nxm and rixma, in Mark, x. 24, 
(Scholz) ; and nxmv, thus established in St. Luke, became 
the rule by which some officious philoponist sought to har¬ 
monise the two Gospels, by transferring that word to St. 
Matthew’s, and substituting it for the primitive reading, (gym. 
It is evident, that our Lord used only one of the two words, 
either ‘ works,’ or ‘ children and, that he must have used 
that word which can be reconciled to both Gospels. Now, 
we see how easily the reading nxvm could have resulted from 
a reading synonymous to (gyuv: Theophrastus uses rtxrowa, 
to signify ‘ structura, opus fabrile’ (Hist. Plant, lib. v. c. 8); 
which answers in signification to (gym, as here employed by 
our Lord, and to the agxinxrcn; e gym of St. Paul: x. (gya. 
t(xtovixcl. Exod. xxxi. 3 , 4 , 5 . 
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Ver. 24. And thou, Capernaum, &c.] We find here a 
double reading of great antiquity, attested by Jerom : “ Et tu 
“ Caphernaum, numquid usque in caelum exaltaberis? Usque 
“ in infernum descendes. In altero exemplar! reperimus : Et 
“ tu Caphernaum, qua usque in caelum exaltata es, usque ad 
“ inferna descendes." Jerom cites the former as the confirmed 
reading, and the latter as the reading of ‘ another copy.’ The 
former is the reading, also, of the Vatican and most ancient 
MSS. and versions, both here and in Luke, x. 15; the latter 
is claimed by Scholz for the Constant, text, and we accord¬ 
ingly find it adopted by Euthymius, in the twelfth century. 
Michaelis assumes (vol. i. p. 275) that the former reading is 
a vitiation of the latter, by a repetition of the final /i of Kamg- 
moo/s, forming nn ; but the converse is equally assumable : 
and it is evident, from the authorities here cited, that the 
latter is a vitiation of the former, by the lapse of /t in m, 
Campbell says, “ We find in a very few Greek MSS. /mi iut, 
“ &c.but, that learned writer was not aware of the deter¬ 
mining authority of those ancient ‘few,’ over the mass of 
later MSS. multiplied by transcript, one from the other, 
during 1000 years. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ver. 31. will not be forgiven.] See Anuot. to Mark, iii. 
27, and Heb. xii. 17. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 27. Didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? from 
whence, then, hath it tares?] It has, of late years, been 
deemed a point of meritorious discrimination, to substitute 
‘ darnel’ or cochle, for ‘ tares’ in this parable: an object not 
worthy of the occasion, which was not designed to distinguish 
minutely ‘ between weeds' but generally ‘ between weeds and 
corn;’ and, whatever springs undesignedly among corn, is 
relatively a weed. But, as the native vegetation of Syria and 
of this country are not exactly the same, and it is therefore a 
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hazardous affectation to pretend to identify, in our indigenous 
vegetation, the particular plant here designed, I have deemed 
it more advisable to leave the long established reading ‘ tares,’ 
than to inflict on our version an unimportant novelty, likely 
to be as erroneous as it would be strange; especially, as 
‘ tare’ is now naturalised in all our Dictionaries, as a term 
denoting ‘ a weed that grows among corn.’ 

Ver. 45. a merchant.] Our version renders a “merchant- 
“ man." Wiclif, more critically, rendered simply ‘ a mar- 
‘ chauntthough his Latin original had ‘ homini negotiatori,’ 
from the Greek, artgurp tys.ngy. So, in ver. 52, our version 
renders, “ a man that is an householder,” because the Greek 
has, aviguru oixoSeemrri. In all such passages, the words 
artguTos, «mi g, ‘ man,' are pleonastic additions of the Hellen¬ 
istic idiom, and ought not to be rendered in the translations. 

Ver. 51.] The Const, texts introduce here, \eyei aunit t 
inssut —‘ Jesus saith to them,’ with a view to connection and 
elucidation; which clause is not in the most ancient MSS. 
and versions. If, therefore, it be admitted into the text (which 
is not necessary), it should be printed in italics, like all the 
other supplementary additions to those texts. 

Ver. 52. Every Scribe, &c.] co; yga/j./j.uTt<is, here signifies, 
every one professionally learned in the Jewish law; and our 
Lord affirms, that if such a one be disciplined also in the 
Gospel, he will possess, as it were, the abundance of a 
householder, who is able, from his own stores, to bring 
forth “things both ‘ new and old.’” Of this declaration, 
we have a most splendid illustration in the apostolical author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews; which sublime composition 
of a Jewish scribe converted to the Gospel, unites and har¬ 
monises the profoundest doctrines of the Old, with those of 
the New Covenant. 

Ver. 55. James and Joseph.'] The most ancient MSS. and 
versions, together with Origen and Jerom, here read ’Joseph,’ 
though they read ‘ Joses’ in all other places where the same 
person is named ; which would go to shew, that those forms 
were varying enunciations of the same name. This evidence 
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is lost by tlie substitution of Joses in this place, in the later 
and Constant, texts, with a view to produce uniformity. 
The substitution has been followed by our last revisers; 
though Wiclif had rendered ‘ Joseph ’ from the Latin, con¬ 
formably to the oldest authorities. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 2. Is this John the Baptist?] “ The words of Herod, 
“ Matt. xiv. 2, (says Michaelis, vol. i. p. 313), oirro; cent 
“ iwanois i Bourwrac, have the appearance of contradicting 
“ Luke, ix. 9. ‘ 1 have beheaded John, but who is this—m 
“ 3i tent oiiros; and it was manifestly with a view of removing 
“ the difficulty, that in the Cod. Cantab.(D) they are altered 
“ to, iir,n oiros tern I. o. /3.” The contradiction here sug¬ 
gested, must be supposed to consist in the opposition of the 
affirmation in the former Gospel, and of the doubt implied 
in the interrogation in the latter Gospel. How futile this 
remark of Michaelis is, we may learn from a letter of the 
younger Pliny (lib. ix. ep. 23), in which, after expressing 
his pleasure at having been recognised by a stranger in the 
form, “ This is Pliny" (i. e. Is this Pliny), he says: “ An si 
“ Demosthenes jure ltctatus est, quod ilium anus Attica ita 
“ noscitavit, oWof ten ; ego celebritate nominis mei 

“ gaudere non debeo?—If Demosthenes had a right to 
“ rejoice, because the old Athenian woman recognised him 
“ (noscitavit) by saying, ‘ This is Demosthenes?’ ought not 
“ I to rejoice in the celebrity of my name?” On which 
“ passage Gesner observes : Noscitare, est eorum qui dubiam 
“ adliuc notitiam confirmare student, et certo cupiunt cog- 
“ noscere. — Igitur hie interrogationis notam adpono; et 
“ vocem arbitror (certe Plinium intellixisse puto), interro- 
“ gantis mulierculse, 1 Hiccene est ille Demosthenes ? ’ ” 
Herod’s affirmation, therefore, in St. Matthew, is of a quality 
as interrogative as his question in St. Luke. 

Ver. 8. On a dish.) “ In a disclie,” is John Wiclif’s cor¬ 
rect rendering of ‘ in disco’ —ec# iruwi u. The point of the 
narrative is impaired by substituting the word ‘ charger ,’ to 
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which term the reader attaches no familiar idea. Whereas 
the damsel, entering into a banqueting-room where ‘ dishes’ 
met her sight, enforced and facilitated the execution of her 
demand, by saying, 1 Give me here , on one of these dishes, 
‘ the head of John the Baptist.’ 

Ver. 13. By land.} This ordinary sense of ‘pedes,’ 
should have corrected Wiclif3 erroneous rendering, “ on her 
“feet” ( i.e. on their feet); and should also have prevented 
his revisers from suffering his error to pass. 

Ver. 24. Many furlongs from the land.] This is the 
reading of the Vatican MS. and the most ancient versions. 
The clause, ‘ in the tnidst of the sea,' has been interpolated 
here, from St. Mark’s narrative, c. vii. 16. 

Ver. 26. A phantom .] Wiclif properly rendered ‘ a fan- 
turn,’ from the Latin ‘phantasma’ — fanae/ia, of the Greek 
text: Erasmus renders, ‘ spectrum.’ A ‘ spirit,’ is a term 
that in no manner renders the meaning of ‘ phantasma,’ which 
confines its import to sensible appearance, without any deter¬ 
mination of nature or quality. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ver. 5. Will not fail in honour.} m /in Ttunaa: This is the 
reading of the Vat., Ephrem, and Bezos MSS. (the Alex, is 
defective of this portion of St. Matthew); it is, therefore, the 
reading of all the MSS. we possess, more ancient than the 
8th century. The later copyists, misapprehending the sense, 
have introduced mi before oa /in, and have changed n/uiesi to 
ri/msr,. The ancient MSS. read the whole verse thus: u/ieis 
Se Xtytri, O; ai si«| ™ rargi tj tt, /ir.rgi, Augov i ecu/ eg e^ou 

i. e. aa —/in Ti/inni. There is no passage, of which the re¬ 
ceived reading has more constantly puzzled both comment¬ 
ator and reader, than this. The perplexity that it has caused 
is very sufficiently manifested in Dr. Bloomfield’s note on this 
passage, viz. “ Euthymius, not without reason, complains of 
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“ the difficulty of the construction, to which some suppose 
“an apodosis to be wanting, suppressed per aposiopesin ; 
“ either r,X*v0ff«rou, or aminos ten, or the like. Others sup- 
“ pose an ellipsis of some word, as option or r.uXurov. Kuinoel 
“ and others regard the xai as a mere expletive (as often the 
“ Heb. l), and render, ‘ he need not honour.’ But this 
“ removing a difficulty, by silencing a word, is too violent: 
“ and as to the other methods above mentioned, there is 
“ certainly no aposiopesis, nor any ellipsis properly so called, 
“ but merely, as Fritzche suggests, an apodosis is to be 
“ supplied from the former verse, q. d. iara™ fin re/.iuraru,” 
This elaborate note has been called forth wholly by a corrupt 
reading of the Constantinopolitan text, which vitiated the 
primitive reading that had subsisted till this seventh century. 
In order to force a sense for that vitiated reading, the unwar¬ 
ranted ellipsis, “he shall be free," gratuitously invented in 
the middle ages, has been adopted into our version : rms 
tXXeiomxus ro gijroo ig/iwtvovres, faeiv — nXeufatjoirai (Euthym ) Our 
last revisers embraced this failing resource. Erasmus, after 
a fruitless discussion, thus concludes his note: “ Et tamen, 
“ quicunque sensus erit, durior est sermonis compositio, quod 
“ hsec particula, ‘ quicunque dixerit patri et matri,’ non habet 
“ quod respondeat.” It will be evident, on a due reconsidera¬ 
tion of the Greek words, ou /in n/ineei, as they stood in the 
primitive text, that the perplexity originated in the error of 
taking /i >j in conjunction with ou, as the common compound 
negative, ou /in, instead of taking it in conjunction with the 
following verb n/ineti, as forming a negative proposition — 
“ non, non honorabit, non inhonorabit —will not, not honour," 
i. e. will not fail in honour. “ Longe alia particularum ratio 
“ est (says Hoogeveen) quoties /in praecedit infinitivum qui 
“ dependet a causa antecedente: tunc ou et /in dispmguntur. 
“ negatque ou negatum; sive, /in cum verbo constituit mam 
“ enunciationem, quam to ou vicissim negat; ethinc fit, ut duse 
“ negationes fortius affirment.” Thus (observes Hoogeveen), 
“ Peter and Jolm speak in Acts, iv. 20, ou isna/itia — : ir, 
“ \aXta —‘ we cannot —not speak,' where /in tatui —nut 
“ speak, forms one enunciation, and is equivalent to, ‘ be 
“ silent.’ So in Xenophon (Steph. Th.), ou fom/iai tin /iw 
“ tr,vai —I cannot, not remember, or, but remember." —(Hooge¬ 
veen, Doctr. Part. Ling. Gr., p. 423, Schi'tz. So also, 
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in 1 Cor. ix. 6, St. Paul asks, tj / aom >; lyu r.ai Bagia/Sa; oux 
iyiu.iv t^oumav toj /L7i tgyaPftiai ;—“ or liave I only, and 
“ Barnabas, not power not to work?" Though this mode 
of phraseology is more commonly called for when un is to be 
followed by an infinitive, there is nothing to restrict it to that 
mood; and we perceive, that it was equally required in this 
place for an indicative, where “ou negat negation” /j-jj ti/i >)«/, 
opposed to n/itf, before expressed. See Annot. to the corre¬ 
sponding passage in Mark, viii. 11, where the plain sense 
has, in a similar manner, been confounded by the intrusion 
of a ui unknown to the same ancient MSS., and to the 
Coptic, and all the ancient Latin versions. It is remarkable, 
that Scholz claims the xai, in both passages, for his Constan- 
tinopolitan family of readings; yet, a more manifest inter¬ 
polation, betraying its origin from unskilful ness, cannot be 
shewn in the multitude of textual depravations. 

Ver. 39. Magadan.] Magadan, notMagdala, is the read¬ 
ing of the Vat. MS., aDd of the Jerusalem-Syriac. It is also 
the reading of Jerom and of Augustin. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 2.] The passage contained in ver. 2, 3, of the com¬ 
mon text, but excluded from this Revision, exists not in the 
Vat. and some other MSS.; in those which contain it, it is 
marked with asterisks, as suspicious. Jerom testifies, that it 
was absent from most copies—“in plerisque codicibus non 
“ habetur.”—(Comment, in Matth.) It is evidently an 
insertion, introduced from the mischievous propensity, which 
early prevailed, of amplifying and embellishing the narratives 
of the evangelists; and is founded on Luke, xii. 56. 

Ver. 13. And I moreover tell thee] xayu Si ni >.tya :— 
these words do not signify merely, ‘ et dico tibi,’ as they are 
rendered in the Vulgate, and are therefore translated by 
Wiclif, ‘ and J say to thee;’ his revisers have more cor¬ 
rectly rendered ‘And Isay also unto thee.' Kciyu, or mi iyu, 
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always looks back to a preceding agent with which it con¬ 
nects itself in community of action: i Tar>i£— nayai, as in 
numerous other passages. With is subjoined, the phrase 
signifies, “ Et Ego insuper—and I moreover." In this pass¬ 
age, the community of action consists in confirming the 
faith of Peter in his profession, “ Thou art the Christ, the 
“ Son of the Living God." Our Lord therefore says, “ The 
“ Father revealed this to thee; and I moreover tell thee, that 


lb. Thou hast said.] The Latin translator has very cor¬ 
rectly preserved the emphatic pronoun ii/tsi ;—‘ Vos autem,’ 
in ver. 11, which Wiclif, and all his revisers, neglected to 
retain; yet n — thou, in this verse, looks back with equal 
emphasis to and to Xeyers; and supposes 7.iyu s or u<-as 
to follow it. In this phrase, it supposes e«ras; for it is 
observable, that where <ru Xtyti; is used for confirmation in 
the Gospels, it is preceded by act or ifn ; but where au tivas 
is used, by X<y» or Xiyu. (See Matt. xxvi. 25, 64; xxvii. 11 ; 
Mark, xvii. 2; Luke, xxiii. 3 .) “ In the Hebrew Greek,” 
says Michaelis, “ cierixa;, or eu as, or <ru Xsyeis, acquired 
“ the sense of an affirmation; neglecting to express the p — 
“ ‘ rightly,' of the Hebrew.”—(Vol. i. p. 128.) 

We come, here, to a most important clause, which, with¬ 
out any reference to controversy, presents a fruitful field for 
pure criticism. If we possessed the copies of this Gospel 
which were ancient in the times of Jerom and Augustin, the 
true reading of this passage would be easily detected. We 
sufficiently collect, however, from these fathers, that, in their 
ages, there was a double reading of this verse, viz. 1. “ Thou 
“ hast said;” and, 2. “ Thou art Peter:” and the point in 
question is, to decide which of these was the primitive and 
genuine reading. The latter of these learned fathers, in a 
large portion of his writings, had argued on the last of those 
readings; but he afterwards hesitated, and signified a latitude 
of interpretation : the cause of which diversity of opinion, is 
revealed in another part of his works. 

“ Dixi in quodam loco de apostolo Petro, quod in illo, 
“ quasi in petra, fundata sit ecclesia : — sed scio me postea 
“ saepissime sic exposuisse quod a Domino dictum est, ut 
“ super hunc intelligetur quern confessns est Petrus: —horum 
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“ autem duarurn sententiarum quoe sit probabilior, eligat 
“ lector —I have somewhere said, concerning the apostle 
“ Peter, that the church was founded on him, as a ‘petra,’ 
“or rock: — but I know that I have, since, very often 
“ explained what our Lord said, to signify, on Him whom 
“ Peter confessed: —but, between these two opinions, let the 
“ reader choose that which is the more probable.” —( Retrac- 
tationes, tom. i. p. 33, ed. Benedict, fol.) The cause of this 
remarkable vacillation of opinion, is finally exposed in this 
learned father’s paraphrastic citation of the whole context 
in his sermon ‘ in die Pentecostis’ (tom. v. p. 1097), where 
he thus speaks: “ Cum interrogasset ipse Dominus discipulos 
“ suos, quis ab hominibus diceretur, et aliorum opiniones 
“ recolendo dixissent; quod alii eum dicerent Ioannem, alii 
“ Eliant, alii Jeremiam, ant unum ex propbetis; ait illis, 
‘ Vos autem, quern me esse dicitis V Et Petrus, unus pro 
“ ceteris, unus pro omnibus, ‘ Tu es, inquit, Christus filius 
‘ Dei vivi.’ Hoc, optime, veracissime, merito tale responsum 
“ accipere meruit: ‘Beatus es, Simon Bar Jon<e, quia non 
‘ libi revelavit caro et sanguis, sed Pater meus qui in cmlis 
‘ est: et ego dico tibi, quia tu dixisti mihi dixisti, audi; 
“ dedisti confessionem. Recipe benedictionem ei'go: ‘ El 
‘ dico tibi, tu es Petrus— et super hanc petrani adificabo 
‘ ecclesiam meant —When our Lord had asked his disciples, 
“ whom men said that he was, and when, in reporting the 
“ opinions of others, they had said, that ‘ Some said he was 
‘ John, some Elias, others Jeremiah or one of the prophets;’ 
‘ He said to them, But ye, whom do ye say that I am?' 
“ Peter (one alone for the rest, one for all) answered, ‘ Thou 
‘ art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ This, most 
“ excellently, most truly spoken, was deservedly rewarded 
“ with this reply: ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonali, for 
‘ flesh and blood revealed not this to thee, but my Father 
‘ who is in heaven; and I tell thee, that thou hast said:’ 
“ (hast said, observe, hast made confession to me. Receive 
“ therefore the benediction:) and I tell thee that thou art 
“ Peter ; and on this rock I will build my Church." 
Augustin’s Greek text, therefore, or perhaps, more correctly, 
that of his Latin version, read : paxagioc a Si/sur Bag I urn, on 
xai al/sa.oux anr.aXo^/s sot, aXK' 6 orarrjg fiou & ev oogams' 
xqyo, St soi Ktyu i, in 2T EIIIA2- xayu St eoi \tyoi on 2T El 
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But, St. Paul hatl already determined the point of Augustin’s 
doubt to the ‘ tu dixisti,' when lie wrote to the Corinthians, 

StfiiXm aXKot ouda; dumrai ’Sumi era pa. rov xtipaim, i; uSrn, I?j<rouj 

XguiTos —‘ other foundation can no one lay besides that which 
‘ is laid, which 19, that Jesus is Chkist.'— (1 Cor. iii. 11.) 
Here, St. Paul clearly refers to this foundation of the church ; 
testifying, that it is founded on the truth confessed by Peter, 
“ Thou art the Christ," &c.; and, that it disowns every other 
alleged foundation. There i9 no other passage, in all the 
Gospel Scriptures, in which mention is made, of a founda¬ 
tion for the faith and church of Christ, but in this record of 
St. Matthew; and to this, therefore, St. Paul’s reference must 
be applied. 

We have, here, a manifest ‘ duplex lectio conflata,’ or a 
union of two readings; which caused the doubt by which 
Augustin’s judgment was suspended, whether he should 
apply our Lord’s words “ on this Rock,” &c. to ‘ tu dixisti,' 
or to 1 tu es Petrus;' and, it has already been observed, that 
where we find two confluent readings, the first is almost 
always the more ancient (Pref. p. 77). There is, indeed, no 
analogy, in form, between the Latin sentences, ‘ tu dixisti’ 
and ‘ tu es Petrus but, the case is widely different in the 
Greek, of which those words are only translations ; namely, 
ju nrra;, and, <n> u rirgo;. These two sentences have a most 
remavkable elementary analogy, being reducible to the same 
form, in the ordinarily abbreviated and undivided writing of 
the ancient manuscript: viz. CV/CITTC ; which compend is 
again producible into the two different forms, CN/ GITTC, 
i. e. CY GITTaC, 1 tu dixisti — thou hast said;’ and, 
CY ei TTC, i.e. CY Cl TTergoC, ‘ tu es Petrus—thou 
art Peter.' 

Jerom also has preserved evidence of both these readings, 
in his paraphrastic exposition of the passage : “ Quid est quod 
“ ait? Et ego dico tibi, quia tu mild dixisti (tu es Christus 
“ filius Dei vivi): et ego dico tibi (non sermone casso et 
“ nullum habente opus, sed dico tibi, quia meum dixisse, 
“ fecisse est) quia tu es Petrus : et super hanc petram eedifi- 
“ cabo ecclesiam meam. — ‘ And I tell thee, that thou hast 
‘ said to me, Thou art the Christ, See., and I tell thee, that 
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‘ thou art Peter, and on this rock’ ” &c.‘ It is here to 
be noticed, that the Latin translator so continually con¬ 
founds the two senses of the Greek in, ‘ quod, quia,’ that 
Erasmus was provoked to observe (on 1 Cor. iv. 14 ), “ quod 
“ vertit in nunc quia, nunc quoniam, frequentius occurrit 
“ quam ut vacat castigare.” 

Now, it is evident, that one only of those sentences was 
pronounced by our Lord («u situs, or av si TUi-gos), and the 
question is, Which of them did he pronounce? With the 
evidence of internal affection of the passage thus plainly 
demonstrated, mere prescription can possess no weight; for, 
“ quod ah initio invalidum fuit, tractu temporis non con- 
“ valescit;’’ or, to use the words of a learned prelate of 
our own day (Bp. Marsh), “ if a passage is not authentic 
“ in itself, it acquires no prerogative by length of time." 
According to the later or received reading, our Lord expresses 
no approval, signifies no assent, confirmation, or acknow¬ 
ledgment of the justness of Peter's reply; which acknowledg¬ 
ment he usually made in the words <ru situs, or <ru Xsysis : — 

om«nX)|fiTos. — (Euthym. in Matt, xxvii. 11.) But we here 
collect from Jerom and Augustin, that our Lord did, in 
the first instance, express his assent, in his customary form, 
so situs, rendered in the earliest Latin versions “ tu dixisti,’’ 
though that form, in a very early age, became converted into 
mi si Tsrgos; which latter reading, through a scrupulous re¬ 
verence for the name of the great aposjle, when once intro¬ 
duced, presently superseded, and at length finally expelled, 
the former reading; as the name Xgiems has, from a similar 
cause, superseded, in many copies, the genuine reading 
xensrog in 1 Pet. ii. 3; and expelled it altogether from Phi¬ 
lipp. i. 21. 

No reference or allusion to this clause occurs in the 
writings of the apostolical fathers, or of the fathers of the first 
two centuries. The earliest citation of the Greek words, su si 
Tsrgos, appears in the middle of the third century, in Origen’s 
commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel; on which passage he 

1 The importance of these passages of Jerom and Augustin, has been ren¬ 
dered unapparent by the manner in which they have been presented, and 
punctuated, by the Benedictine editors, who were not sensible of the critical 
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observes : “ If we also say tlie same as Peter (2 'hou art the 
“ Christ, the Son of the living God), not by the instruction 
“ of flesh and blood, but by the illumination of the heavenly 
“ Father in our hearts, we ourselves also become the same 
“ thing as Peter"—xai avroi yim/sita. iireg xai i Hergos. Which 
shews, that though the reading had then gained admittance 
into the text, it had not yet been interpreted as expressing 
personal and exclusive distinction in St. Peter, much less as 
containing a divine Warrant of Primacy. For, Origen fur¬ 
ther observes : “ If you should think, that the whole church 
“ was built, by God, only on that one Peter, what will you 
“ say of John, the son of thunder, or of each of the apostles?” 
— ii 0 ( iti ran ivu extivov n crgov m/iigas VETO rou ©sou tixoSo/stisiai 
rr,t irasan <xxX?i«a» /tom, ti an pnsais irtp luamu, rn rr)t 
figowti; uim, r) exasro u run amsroXm. Thirlby has erroneously 
referred, in his margin, to this clause of Matthew, in his 
edition of Justin Martyr, p. 353-365; but the context evi¬ 
dently shews, that Justin was alluding, not to this passage 
of Matthew, but to Mark, iii. 15, 16, and John, i. 42, where 
the names of Kephas, and Boanerges, are first assigned by 
our Lord, to Simon and to the sons of Zebedee. Tertullian 
only cites the words ‘super hanc petram; which words have 
nevertheless been uncritically assumed, as necessarily in¬ 
volving the words * tu es Petrus’ But, so deeply is the sense 
of eu ums — thou hast said, kneaded into the passage, that, 
in spite of the absence of those words from all the existing 
copies, and the uniform presence of the words su a mrgos, 
many of the most learned and judicious expositors of all ages 
of the church have expounded our Lord’s rejoinder to Peter 
as relating to his confession, that is, to what ‘ he had said 
just as if the words, ‘ thou art Peter,' were not in the text. 
The obscurity and inconsequence of the reading m u zirgo;, 
and the aptness and natural consequence of the reading m 
(liras —‘ thou hast said,’ are sufficient to determine the 
genuineness of the latter reading, preserved by Jeroin and 
Augustin ; and it is very questionable, whether an equal 
example of the moral power of internal evidence could be 
produced, as this which has rescued for us the reading, 

And here, I cannot refrain from noticing a very re¬ 
markable declaration of the right reverend translator of 
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Michaelis’s ‘ Introduction,’ in his note 13 to p. 383; which 
declaration the same learned prelate has since repeated, 
in his ‘ Comparative View of the Churches of England and 
‘ Rome:’ viz. that “ he never heard of any English divine who 
“ doubted, that the Rock (mentioned in this passage, as the 
“ foundation of the church) applies to Peter.” I shall adduce 
two English divines, who differed from his lordship; and these, 

I believe, will be generally regarded as instar omnium, for 
determining what is to be supposed the opinion of ‘ English 
‘ divines’ on this point. The first, is Ridley, Bishop of 
London, who was burnt for persisting to maintain, before 
Queen Mary’s commissioner, his persuasion, that the “stone," 
or “ rock,” on which Christ said, ‘ I will build my church,’ 
“ did not mean Peter himself, but his confession, * Thou art 
‘ the Christ, the son of the living God.’ ”* The next English 
divine I shall adduce, is the great ‘Apologist ’ of our English 
church, Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury; who maintained (with 
Augustin, Basil, Hillary, Jerom, Cyrill, and Beda) “ super 
“ hanc petram, intellegitur quern confessus est Petrus: —non 
“ in Petro ecclesiam sedificatam, sed in fide Petri.’’* The 
biographer of this last learned prelate states, that he “ put 
“ forth his Apology for the Church of England by Queen 
“ Elizabeth’s authority, and by the advice of some of the 
“ bishops, as the public confession of the catholic and Christian 
“faith of the church of England, See.; so that it is not to be 
“ esteemed as the private work of a single bishop, but as the 
“ public declaration of the church whose name it bears.”'’ 
We may therefore assume, that the opinion of Ridley and 
Jewell on this passage, was the standard opinion of English 
divines at the period of the reformation of the English 
church. Dr. Bloomfield observes: “ As to the arguments of 
“ those who maintain, that signifies the confession of 

“ Peter—they are too insignificant to deserve any serious 
“ attention; indeed, the question has long ago been disposed 
“ of by Alberti and Palairet.” The reader will decide, 
whether this learned annotator’s dictum has not been 
delivered with somewhat too much of confidence and 
precipitation. 

1 Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biogr. vol. iii. p. 220-22. 

a Epist. ad D. Scipionem. 

3 Wordsworth, vol. iv. p. 46. 
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lb. ‘ gate9 of death,'] a! -ruXai dim, in the sense of ‘ death ’ 
or ‘ the grave as, in Isaiah, xxxviii. 10, Hezekiah says, 
“ I shall go to the gates of the grave,” which the Greek ren¬ 
ders, Togtum/iou e» <ruXa/s dim : not of gehenna, as it is vulgarly 
understood in this place, and from thence interpreted, the 
‘ powers of darkness.’ 1 So, in Job, xxxviii. 17, the Septuagint 
render iraXow flavavou, and omXugoi dim, as correspondent. The 
texts of Matthew read xai oruXai, which, in the uncial writing, 
would be KXITTY^I* *• e - vuXa/, K being a compend 
of y.oLi (Woide’s Proleg. to the Alex. MS.); but, this point 
being unattended to, it happened, as Matthaei observes, “ ai 
“ post xai facile excidit” (note to c. xxv. 2). To this passage, 
St. Peter alludes in Acts, ii. 25; and St. Matthew specially 
directs the attention to this interpretation, by proceeding, 
after two verses, to relate, that “ from that time Jesus began 
“ to shew to his disciples that he must—be killed, and be 
“ raised the third day." In these words our Lord fully 
explains his previous declaration, “ that the gates of death 
“ would not prevail, to detain the Son of the living God 
which prediction was fulfilled, when the stone was mira¬ 
culously removed from the mouth of the sepulchre, for our 
Lord’s exit from it. 

Ver. 19. And I will give to thee the keys, &c.] rat xXs';: 
—Pollux, in his chapter, <r sgi exsoas Sugugoi ,—‘ of the implements 
* of the door-keeper ’ (lib. x. § 25), says: aero rw xXeiim, to 
xXnsai — atnrsg xai to ani^ai — ‘to the keys pertain, to lock 
‘ and to open:’ and in § 27, ra is xXsieai, isos xai to oraxToSir 
iiaorsg rui avoiysa tolotoi to Xusii — “fastening is equivalent to 
“ locking, as is releasing to opening ;’’ all, therefore, who 
have the power of locking and fastening, or, of releasing and 
opening, have the power of the keys. When, therefore, our 
Lord said to all the apostles (chap, xviii. 17), “ Whatsoever 
“ ye shall bind. See., and whatsoever ye shall loose, See.,” he 
committed, to all and each severally, the power of the keys, 
a9 entirely as he did, on this occasion, to St. Peter. 

Ver. 22. Mercy on thee!] the literal sense of eXeo» <roi: 
not, ‘ be it far from thee,’ as Wiclif properly translated from 

1 “ De diaboliy aut etiam de improborum molitionibus tanto consensu hunc 
“ locum expoui, vulde miror.”— Guotius, ad. 1. 
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his original Latin ‘ absit a te; hut which his revisers have 
retained, without equal correctness, in a collation with the 
Greek. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Ver. 4. I will make.'] The two oldest MSS. (Vat. and 
Eplir.) read mwwra, as also the old Latin vers. Vercell., in 
this place, and in the corresponding passages of Mark and 
Luke: the readings in the MSS. vary. In the rec. text, 
the readings have been artificially reduced to uniformity in 
all the three Gospels, in each of which we now read minea/it*; 
but the oldest MSS. read thus: 

Matt. xvii. 4.BC. 

Mark, x. 4 . mnru/iu, B C. 

Luke, ix. 33. minru/m, B C. 

It appears probable, that mneu in the singular was the 
primitive reading in Matthew, but that it has been rendered 
plural in the later copies, from the n/ia; preceding. 

Ver. 8. But Jesus himself alone] u /in aurov inaow /umt: — 
So reads the Vat. MS. The ao of auro» has lapsed from the 
later texts, which read, u /in ™I. /mm. Bentley overlooked 
this reading in the Vat. MS., but it has been recovered by 
Birch. 

Ver. 20. Little faith.] The most ancient authorities, of 
MS. and version, read iKiyvnenat: the common reading, 
unbelief, is claimed by Scholz for his Constant, text. 

Ver. 21 of the common text is omitted, in this place, by 
the Vat. MS., and by the most ancient versions, though 
admitted by them in Mark, x. 28; from whence it has been 
drawn hither, by the Constant, texts. 

Ver. 21. Continued together.] wrttopo/izvuv. Vat. MS.; 
avasrpp. rec. text. 

Ver. 26. Mislead.] <natSaXieu/iit ; not, ‘ offend’ (see Pref. 
p. 14), which English word is impertinent in this place; the 
Greek signifies, ‘ cause them to err’ and therefore, ‘ mislead ’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ver. 11 of the common text omitted here, by the most 
ancient authorities; but admitted by them in Luke, xix. 9, 
from whence it has been brought to this place by the Con- 

Ver. 2]. Until seven times?] This question of Peter is to 
be explained by referring to a former discourse of our Lord, 
related only by Luke, chap. xvii. 4. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ver. 16. Master, what good thing.] The ancient MSS. 
do not read ayah, ‘ good,’ in the "vocative. The varying 
readings of this passage are these: 

6iSasxa\i, n ayahv — Vat. MS. 

Siiadx aXe ayah, n ayahv — Const, and Tec. 

This last reading has probably resulted from a double reading, 
ayahv n, and rt ayahv. Scholz claims ayah for the Constant. 
texts, as opposed to the Alexandr. 

Ver. 17. Why asked thou me concerning goodness .] This 
is a passage on which Scholz specially puts at issue his two 
families of texts : “ recepta extat in codicibus omnibus fam. 
“ Const." Here, then, the lists must be duly entered with 
him. The different readings in this place, are these : 

1 f n fie eguras ceg# rou ayaQov ; 

’ 1 Why askest thou me concerning goodness ? 

2 f VI /IE heytig ayahv ; 

' (. Why callest thou me, good i 

No two sentences can be found, whose imports are more 
different. As only one of these could be the words actually 
spoken by our Lord, the point to be determined is, which 
was that one ? The first, is the reading of the Vatican, Beza, 
and Alexand. MSS.; also of Wetstein’s L, or Stephens’s r ,; 
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it is the reading of the Coptic and other ancient versions; 
of Jerom and Augustin: it was, moreover, the reading of 
Tertullian (of whom Scholz takes no notice), and of Origen, 
before Byzantium acquired the name of Constantinople. Of 
the second reading, Scholz is not able to cite a single au¬ 
thority of equal antiquity. The Latin, “ Quid me interroges 
“ de bono?" was rendered by Wiclif, “ What axist thou me 
“ af good thing ?" His revisers, under the influence of the 
more modern MSS., which (as has been remarked) were the 
first that became known to the learned after the Reformation, 
substituted their reading, “ Why callest thou me good?" The 
first of those two readings is, therefore, that which is to be 
regarded as confirmed. But, the confirmation of that passage, 
necessarily demands a determination of the corresponding 
passages in Mark, xi. 18, and Luke, xviii. 19, where the 
present Gr. texts have the reading, n /u \eytig uya6o». It is 
evident, that this reading has been transferred to St. Matthew, 
to the displacement of the primitive reading, through the 
vicious practice of endeavouring to assimilate the different 
Gospels. But, if the first reading is the genuine one, we are 
entitled to expect an agreement, not a difference of import, in 
all the three places. And it is not difficult to discover, that 
such an agreement actually existed in the original texts. The 
confusion of the cases of the pronouns, /too, /loi,/u, so, sou, mi, m, 
in consequence of their being indifferently abbreviated, Ji, a, 
is well known, and has been noted (Pref. p. 73); and the 
effect of that confusion on the sense of a passage, must be 
manifest. It will therefore be plain, that the sole cause of 
the difference of import between the readings of Mark and 
Luke, and the standard reading of Matthew, has been an 
early error in assuming the compend £ to signify /as, instead , 
of /J.OI ; with which latter reading, all the three Gospels de¬ 
liver a similar import: n /im }.eyeig uyu6ov ; ‘ why speahest 
‘ thou to me of goodness?' Thus, the texts of Mark and 
Luke are to be restored by the ancient standard of Matthew; 
not Matthew to be assimilated to the vitiated readings of 
Mark and Luke. 1 (See the use of \tyu, in John, vi. 71 ; 
viii. 27, 54 ; ix. 19.) 
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Ib. One {only) is good.] ei g turn 6 aya6c; : — so read the 
same ancient authorities, with the addition of the Jerusalem- 
Syriac. Some early philoponist added i Btog, God, for eluci¬ 
dation ; after which, the whole was paraphrased into mieig 
ayahs, ei nn tl e , o Qiog, which is the reading of “ the received, 
“ and all the Constant, texts—recepta extat in codd. fam. 
“ Const, omnibus ."—(Scholz.) 

Ver. 37.] The repetition of the words “ and whatsoever 
“ is right" St c. from ver. 34 (ax. 7, Gr.), is not authorised 
by the Vat. and some other ancient MSS. and versions; and 
is evidently an officious interpolation. 

Ver. 46.] The same ancient authorities disown the words 
“for many are called," &c., though they acknowledge them 
in their proper place, chap. xxii. 14, from whence they have 
been wantonly and injudiciously drawn to this place, in the 
later MSS. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Ver. 6, 7.] The clauses, “ baptised with the baptism," See. 
in these two verses of the received and Const, text, are 
unknown in this place to the Vatican, and other ancient 
authorities, though known to them in their native places, 
Mark, xii. 8, 9. 

Ver. 25. Set him thereon .] The same authorities read 
s<r aurur, not em am auruv; literally, “ on them." From not 
considering the idiom of this evangelist, who intentionally 
employs the plural number in a singular case (see note to 
Matt. ii. 20), those words have changed, in different MSS., 

to sir sirarai avrou, avrw, sin rm iruXor. 


Ver. 26. Spread their garments, &c.] We still find this 
mode of salutation in the East. “ The road was decorated 
“ the whole way, as for a festival, with long strips of palm 

11 mus, atque alii; multo est credibilius lectionem alteram ei Marco et Luca 
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“ branches hung upon strings on either side ; and wherever 
“ we stopt, we found the ground spread with white cloth, 
“ and awnings erected, beautifully decorated with flowers 
“ and fruits, and festooned with palm branches."—(Tour in 
Ceylon: Heber’s India, vol. ii. p. 225, 4to.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Ver. 18. We know not.] In the Greek, oux oiha/j-a- in 
Wiclif, “ we witen not," from the Latin, “ nescimus." Our 
revisers have here abandoned the literal interpretation, in 
order to produce an alliteration in the English, which is not 
afforded by the Greek—“ we cannot tell —neither tell I you.” 

Ver. 19-22.] The order of the replies of the two sons 
stands, as it is here given, in the Vat. MS., and in all the 
most ancient authorities. 

Ver. 33.] The common texts here introduce the words, 
“ They say to him,” which is an inconsiderate, though early 
interpolation; and is properly omitted in some MSS., since 
it is evident, from Mark, xiv. 9, and Luke, xx. 16, that the 
words were spoken by our Lord himself. (See Pref. p. 35.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ver. 10. Bride-chamber .] i m/ifm :—so reads the Vat. 
MS; not ya/io; — ‘ wedding.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ver. 14.] Ver. 14 of the received text, is not contained 
in the most ancient copies and versions of St. Matthew; 
though they possess it in Mark, xiv. 41, Luke, xx. 46, from 
whence it has been drawn to this place by the later copyists. 
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Ib. Just such another, &c.] SivXoTegov u/suv — ‘ a very 
‘ double, or duplicate of yourselves.’ The comparative form 
is here “ used independently of comparison, for the positive,” 
or rather, for an enforcement of the positive, as very 

new (Matthias Gr. Gr. ^ 457). It is a great error to interpret 
i;irXovEgov in this place, “ twofold more, or twice as much 
“ again,” which destroys the sense of our Lord’s declaration. 
So in Rev. xviii. 6, where our version reads, “ Reward her 
“ even as she rewarded you, and double to her double accord- 
“ ing to her works; in the cup which she hatli filled, fill to 
“ her double;" Si<rXcnear$, i«rX a, and imXtun, mean only, “ even 
“ as she rewarded thee,” or, in an equal measure. 

Ver. 23. Strain off i] Not ‘ strain at:’ that is, who affect 
hesitation at trifling and unimportant things, but yield them¬ 
selves readily to grievous delinquencies. 

Ver. 30. And ye will fill up.] rX^usirt, is the reading of 
the most ancient MS., and alone gives to the sentence its 
required sense (see 1 Thess. ii. 16). So that, in the reading 
of the later copies, (as in the received text), the a 

is to be regarded, either as an itacism in the lax sense given 
to that term by Michaelis, viz. the exchange of a for s (see 
Preface, p. 60); or, as an alteration of the tense, through 
misapprehension of the passage. 

Ver. 33. Zachariah, son of Barachiah, whom ye will 
slay.'] The labour of annotators, in endeavouring to identify 
this Zachariah, is well known to all who have much attended 
to interpretations of the Gospels; but, none of those an¬ 
notators have been able to adduce a Zachariah who was both 
‘ son of Barachiah,’ and was also ‘ slain between the sanctuary 
‘ and the altar.’ They have, therefore, generally relieved 
themselves from their perplexity, by gratuitously assuming, 
either, “ that Zachariah, son of Jehoida, slain in the court of 
“ the Lord’s house 800 years before the birth of Christ, was 
“ the person designed by our Lord, and that Jehoida must 
“ have had the additional name of Barachiah, ‘ because it 
‘ was not unfrequent among the Jews to bear two names; 

“ or, that Zachariah, son of Barachiah, who lived 500 years 
“ d.c., must have been slain in the temple, though no record 
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“ of such an event exists." Such have been the critical 
solutions of this historical enigma. Now, as our Lord takes 
Abel, and this Zachariah, for the extreme terms of the ‘ blood 
‘ shed on the earth, for which vengeance should come on that 
• generation,’ we cannot reasonably apprehend, that the 
Zachariah intended by Him was of a date so remotely re¬ 
trospective as to exclude the blood of all the latter prophets 
and just men, of John the Baptist, and of the Christian 
martyrs antecedent to the destruction of Jerusalem. This 
consideration was so obvious to some minds, that it was 
early conjectured, that the Zachariah intended by our Lord 
must have been the father of the Baptist; and, that he must 
have perished in the manner described by our Lord, although 
we know nothing of the circumstances of his death. 

But, those two extreme terms are expressly declared to 
embrace "all" the just blood that should have been shed 
on the earth, at the time of the execution of the vengeance 
which was about to be taken on the Jewish nation; and 
they therefore implied, that the latter of the two would be 
coincidental with the vengeance. 

Now it happened, that exactly at the time when Titus and 
Vespasian were advancing on Jerusalem to consummate that 
vengeance, the infuriated Jewish zealots slew ‘ Zachariah, 
‘ son of Baruchas, in the middle of the temple.' Josephus, 
the great contemporary Jewish historian of that period, thus 
records the fact. “ But they (the zealots and Idumseans), 
“ satiated with simple slaughter, shamelessly enacted the 
“ mockery of judicial trials and verdicts; and being pur- 
“ posed to kill one of the most illustrious of the nation, 
“ Zacharias, son of Baruchas, 1 who had exasperated them 
“ by his great hatred of evil, and love of freedom; (and 
“ inasmuch as he was rich, they hoped to possess them- 
“ selves of his wealth, and to destroy a man who had great 
“ influence for overturning their power;) they convoked 
“ seventy chiefs of the people, and accused Zacharias before 
“ them, of seeking to betray the country to the Romans, and 
“ of having sent certain persons to Vespasian in order to that 
“ treason. The seventy judges, however, acquitted him; 
“ being more willing to perish with him, than that his death 

1 This name is variously written in the MSS. of Josephus, viz. 

; and two Evangelistares of the tenth century have B 
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“ should be ascribed lo them. On which, a great clamour 
“ arose from the zealots—and two of the most daring of them 
“ slew Zacharias in the middle of the temple—et /iteu ru hgfi 
" &iapi‘-igoutn ret Y.ayjegtat —( f)e Bello Jud. lib. iv. c. 6, § 4.) 
This transaction, occurring among numerous other atrocities 
in the distracted state of Jerusalem, at that crisis, and being 
of no pressing interest on the attention of the newly converted 
contemporary heathens, was lost to memory in the multitude 
of events of that, and the following ages; nor did it rise 
forth to notice and reflection, until the rekindled light of the 
Reformation, when it attained its due prominence, and 
engaged the observation and reflection of those who were 
equally eminent in Christian and Jewish learning : from 
which period, it has maintained its historical importance. 
To this record, Havercamp subjoins in his note: “ eundem 
“ esse hunc Zachariam cum illo cujus meminit Senator, 
“ apud Matt, xxiii. 35, statuit l’Empereuii 1 in Cod. Talm. 
“ Middoth. p. 80; verba autem Servatoris intelligenda esse 
“ per anticipationem; et aoristum positum esse pro futuro: 
“ it ifetimar s, quern occideritis —L’Empereur has maintained, 
“ that this is the Zachariah mentioned by our Saviour, in 
“ Mattk. xxiii. 35; and, that his words are to be understood 
“ proleptically, or in anticipation of the event; the aorist 
“ being put for the future.” But, as we have just seen in 
v. 30, rXrgussrt corrupted into (rXi |future and eer\rigeieart, so 
it is probable that efetiueare is a corruption of fenvnn, the 
future continuing from the preceding verse; and, that this 
was the Zacharias designed by our Lord, no reasonable 
question can now be entertained. In this prediction, our Lord 
concludes, and enforces with the emphasis of individual 
specification, his preceding general prediction, “ I will send 
“ to you prophets, and wise men, and scribes, and some of 
“ them ye will hill:" and thus we obtain the two extreme 


stantine I'Empereur, of Oppyck, in Holland (the coi 
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i. He died in 1048, at a very advanced time of life. 


rabbinical and Hebrew learning. His translations of Jewish and Talmudical 
books are the most complete of any that are to be met with, though they are 
not always exact. Ills book, * De mensuris Templi’ I^eyden, 1080, 4to, is 
replete with erudition.”— (JNfcu? and Cwcneral Bxogr. Dictionary Bvo. 1798.) 
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terms of the accumulated bloodshed, which was then imme¬ 
diately to experience the exercise of divine retribution. 
Dr. Burton discerned this exposition; for he thus con¬ 
cludes his note on the passage: “ Hug thinks, that Jesus 
“ spoke prophetically of Zacharias, who is said by Josephus 
“ to have been vios Bagou^ov, and to have been killed e» (Lieu 
“ tu Ugifi: this happened A.D. 67;” t. e. three years before 
the final destruction of Jerusalem. 

The observations of Hug on this subject are so remark¬ 
ably correspondent to those of the preceding exposition, which 
was written before I became acquainted with the ‘ Introduction 
of that learned writer, that I shall produce them here. “ His 
“ observations (he states) have for some time obtained the 
“ approbation of a distinguished scholar. Vide Eichorn, 
“ Introd. to N. T., Part I. p.507.” 

“ This passage in Malt, xxiii. 35, which mentions Zacha- 
“ rias, the son of Barachias, being murdered between the 
“ temple and the altar, leads us to a nearer definition of 
“ the time. If we pay attention to the name, the fact, the 
“ circumstances, and the object with which Jesus mentions it, 
“ there is no doubt of its being z ayayus Bagov^ou, who, accord- 
“ ing to Josephus’ account, suffered unmerited death in the 
“ midst of the temple, shortly before its destruction. The 
“ name agrees; the murderous deed, and the remarkable 
“ circumstance which distinguishes it, are the same; as 
“ well as the character of the man, to Xmn f»«s /umorovrion, 
‘‘his strict righteousness; and also this circumstance, that 
“ he, like the wise men and the prophets, still told the Jews 
“ the truth intrepidly. When Jesus further says, that all 
“ innocently shed blood, front Abel down to Zacharias, shall 
“ be revenged on the Jews, this aso and sms in like manner 
“ express a beginning, and an end; both of which are put, 
“ instead of all the circumstances which happened in the 
“ interim. Thus, Zacharias is made the limit —is mentioned 
“ as the last, before this revenge shall commence: the 
“ threatened revenge, however, is, that Jerusalem shall be 
“ abandoned to destruction and become desolate, xxiii. 37,38. 
“ Who can it then be, but this very Zacharias, whose death 
“ history distinguishes among so many murders, as the only 
“ still remaining righteous person, after the death of the high 
“ priest Ananias, before the destruction of the holy city? 
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“ We are not here to think of the Zacharias mentioned 
“ in 2 Chron. xxiv. 20. He is the son of Jehoida, who was 
“ not killed between the temple and the altar , or iv /itaw ru mu, 
“ but, in the fore-court ; and is not the person who terminates 
“ the number of the innocently slain; or, who concludes an 
“ epoch in the annals of the Jews. Was there not, from the 
“ days of King Joas, in which that happened, any other 
“ righteous person murdered among them? or, shall not the 
“ others be revenged? Had there already been, at that time, 
“ a punishment fully inflicted for all the innocently shed 
“ blood ? Is there, in that place, a particular point of history 
“ which is signalised as a great and general time of punish- 
“ meut for the Jewish nation? 

“ But, it is quite evident, that this Zacharias is repre- 
“ sented by Jesus as a person yet to come. He says: ‘ I send 
‘ unto you wise men and prophets, whom you will scourge, 
‘ kill, and persecute, /J-aenyuSire, aruu^uaen, biu&re ; that the 
‘ punishment of all innocent blood may come upon you, 
‘ from the blood of Abel, unto Zacharias.’ Here, Zacharias 
“ terminates the number of the ill-used righteous, whom the 
“ Jews would still abuse, scourge, and crucify, and for whose 
“ blood they would have to answer. 

“ It is, therefore, this Zacharias, of whom Josephus, 
“ Bell. Jud. iv. 6.4, has written; whose death followed long 
“ after Jesus, but of whom the Lord, in a prophetical spirit, 
“ spoke. Matthew, who relates to us the discourse of Jesus, 
“ makes him speak, throughout the whole prophetic passage, 
“ in the future tense; and of Zacharias himself, as a person 
“ who is yet to suffer: but, when he comes to the commission 
“ of the murder, he cannot conceal that it is known to him 
“ ( Matthew ) as having already taken place; and, instead of 
“ putting, as he should have done, the main fact in the Lord’s 
“ mouth, in the future tense, he recounts it in plain words, 
“ as a past transaction, and says, iv epncuaars /israg u x. r. ?.. 
‘ Whom you have murdered between the temple and the 
‘ altar.’—( Introd. vol. ii. p. 11.) The ingenious, hut over¬ 
drawn criticism of the last paragraph, on the reading ipmuaars, 
is rendered unnecessary in the preceding exposition. 

lb. Between the sanctuary and the altar.'] The word mo; 
(Attice, veu;) is sometimes used in Scripture to denote tile 
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entire temple; sometimes the first, or Holy place within; 
and sometimes the innermost, or Holy of Holies. In the 
same manner, our translators have used the word sanctuary. 
“ Sometimes (says Cruden) the word sanctuary is used in a 
“ general sense for ‘ the temple,' taking its denomination from 
“ its principal part, as in 2 Chron. xx. 8 : sometimes, for the 
“ ‘ Holy place’ appointed for the public worship of the Lord, 
“ as in Ps. lxxiii. 17.—They (specially) called by this name 
“ that part of the temple of Jerusalem which was the most 
“ secret and most retired of all the rest (or Holy of Holies), 
“ wherein none but the high priest might enter, and he but 
“ once in a year.” It appears, in this place, to intend the 
second of these senses, between the entrance to which and the 
altar in the court, was the middle of the Ugov, or entire circuit 
of the sacred inclosnre; so that our Lord’s description of the 
spot on which Zachariah would perish, and that on which 
Josephus records that he did perish, are identified. 

Ver. 37-39, rec. text.] These three verses, standing in 
this stage of the narrative, would be perplexing, had not 
Origen and Jerom apprised us, that they found the several 
Gospels, in their own times, replete with interpolations drawn 
from each other. Accordingly, we here recognise a passage 
taken verbatim from St. Luke, and inserted contrary to its 
proper order of time. We see, in Luke, xiii. 35, that our 
Lord, in his last progress from Galilee to Jerusalem, fore- 
shewed, in the passage in question, that he should at first be 
hailed in that city with the salutation, “ Blessed is he that 
“ cometh in the name of the Lord!" And again, in Luke, 
xix. 37, we read, that he was actually so hailed. But, the 
interpolator of this passage in Matthew has introduced it 
after the prediction had been fiilfilled, and after the fulfil¬ 
ment had been recorded by Matthew, in chap. xx. 27 of this 
Revision, or chap. xxi. 9 of the common text. It is pro¬ 
bable, that the interpolator had in view our Lord’s second 
apostrophe to Jerusalem, in Luke, xix. 41, when he was 
entering that city. Schulz has a very important observation 
on this passage, which Scholz, who followed him, has alto¬ 
gether excluded from his note. The former, in his note on 
Mark, xi. 1, where the junior texts read ' ItgmeaKniL, but where 
the Vat., Bezce, L., and others, read 'Iejoi reXu/xa, observes: 
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“ None of the evangelists, except Luke, use the form 'Isjov- 
“ eakT,fL : the only passage which may be opposed to this 
“ assertion is in Matt, xxiii. 37, but this depends on the text 
“ of Luke, xiii. 34. — Ex evangelistis nemo nisi Luca usus est 
“forma ' UgnetLkTiH- : unus, quem fortasse mihi opposueris, locus 
“ Matt, xxiii. 37, pendet ipse a Luca textu, xiii. 34.” The 
reason of this variation of the name, is plain ; namely, that 
the former is an interpolation from the latter Gospel; and 
that the interpolator was not so circumspect a critic as to 
think of adapting the name ngiweaXr./L to the orthography 
(Isg/xroXu/Aa) invariably found in the Greek of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel; and has thus left an unequivocal testimony of his 
philoponism. (See Annot. to Luke, xiii. 35 ) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ver. 3. end of the world.'] tmtreXcia top uiuvos. Much 
manoeuvring of exposition has been exercised, to fix on this 
sentence an interpretation most consonant to the preconceived 
notions of the several expositors. If we would be contented 
with simply knowing what our Lord understood by «um\ua 
rm aimes, when he received the question, we may be fully 
satisfied by referring to his own previous use of those words 

Ver. 5. Matty will come in my name.] We have here to 
remark a signal example of the ‘ vis inertia,’ alleged in the 
Preface (p. 79). In no instance produced, or producible, 
can the words eXfcn rw, or ev, or ec/ ru om/ian, lie shewn to 
have signified, to personate, or counterfeit the person of, 
another-, and yet, from the earliest interpretations of the 
Gospel to the latest, they have been so expounded. In the 
only passage that Wetstein cites from a classical Greek 
writer (Lucian, Revivisc. 15), yorjcji^ aviga; ™ i/sengfi m- 
/sun iroXXoc xai tuaga -zgarntruc—‘ impostors, who do many 
• flagitious things in our name,’ tea ™ om/sari does not mean, 
that they counterfeited the persons, but, that they falsely 
alleged the authority. “ To come in one’s name," says 
Campbell, “ signifies, with us, properly, to come by ones 
“ authority or order, real or pretended." This is precisely 
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what it does signify here; (see Matt. vii. 22; Mark, x. 
37, 38; xiii. 10; Luke, ix. 49; John, v. 42; xiv. 13,14; 
xv. 1G; xvi. 23, 24; James, v. 14). Yet, the learned ex¬ 
positor, hurried on by the traditional impulse, proceeds to 
say : “ This is far from being the sense of the phrase in the 
“ passage under review. Here it plainly signifies, that many 
“ would usurp his title, make pretensions to his office and 
“ character, and thereby lead their followers into the most 
“ fatal delusion.” Dr. Bloomfield interprets, “ assuming 
“ the name and character of Messiah.” But, when St. John 
said to our Lord, “ We saw one casting out devils in thy 
“ name" he did not mean to say, that the man personated 
our Lord. And so, when our Lord said (Matt. vii. 22), 
“ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, have we not pro- 
“ phesied in thy name,” &c., he described the very same 
persons whom he here intends. He did not mean, that those 
had counterfeited his person, ‘ usurped his title,’ or, ‘ assumed 
‘ his name and character;’ but, that they had fraudulently 
alleged his order and authority for what they taught; which 
fraudulence was their means of deceiving. Inexperience of 
such characters in the first age of the Gospel, and a dulness 
to apprehend how persons professing belief in Christ, and 
teaching ‘ in his name,’ could deceive his disciples, caused 
the forced interpretation to be resorted to, which has been 
transmitted, and has continued unquestioned, to the present 
day. The common error, also, of attempting to expound the 
prediction before the facts which it designs have occurred, 
corroborated the false interpretation; for, prophecy is only 
expounded to man by its fulfilment. They searched, there¬ 
fore, for the wgXXoi, * many,’ before they could be found. And, 
what did they think they had found?—S// aca» mi jIevhvJjo; oi 
laiittoirai, xa, jreooi — *•' Simon and Menander, Samaritans 
“ (says Euthymius, as late as the 12th century), and others.” 
Others, again, have suggested, “ Dositheus, and Theudas, 
“ and Barchochebas, and many other impostors mentioned 
“by Josephus, B. J. i. 2." Campbell abstains from any 
specification. These, we are told, were the first -roXXo/, 
‘ the many deceivers ;’ but, of the second «XXo<, the ‘ many 
‘ deceived by them,’ they have produced none. And, were 
these the ‘ deceivers’ against which our Lord so solemnly 
warned his apostles, in the opeuing of his reply to their 
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important questions? Were these the persons who were to 
influence and estrange the faith of those who had already be¬ 
lieved in Christ ? Assuredly not; but those ‘deceivers' shortly 
appeared. The \tymn; in tyu ti,ui i Xgitro; of the Hellenistic 
Greek, in this place, signifies, Xtyotn; or i/tohoyomiri; pi mat 
tov x»;<Trow, ‘ confessing Me to be the Christ.' These were the 
host of heresiarchs which presently swarmed in His church, 
to corrupt the faith, and ‘ deceive' the simplicity of His dis¬ 
ciples. These were the veWoi, ‘ many,’ who deceived; and 
we know the coXXoj, ‘ many,’ who were deceived by them. 
The former, were they who “ preached Christ, insincerely;’’ 
or, as Tertullian renders these words, “ ex simultate Christum 
“ preedicarent” (adv . Marc. lib. v. c. 20). Against these it 
was, therefore, that our Lord gave warning in this passage; 
aDd St. Paul and St. John were diligent in repeating and 
enforcing that warning, throughout their respective epistles. 
Such were the “grievous wolves,” against which the former 
warned the church of Ephesus (Acts, xx. 29, 30), and such 
the “ antichrists," against which the latter warned the uni¬ 
versal church (1 Ep. ii. 18, 19); who, he says, “ went out 
“ from us, but were not of us.” See also, 2 John, 7. 

Ib. saying, that lam ] Xeymrts, tyu ei/si —or, as in Mark, 
Xfjwrtf, in tyu upi. The presence or absence of in does 
not affect the sense. Now, when our Lord replied to the 
council, Luke, xxii., i i/uis \tytn, in eyu ufu, it is plain that 
he did not mean, that they usurped, or applied to themselves, 
his title, name, or character; or, when he said to Pilate, <su 
\tyui in f3aei}.tu( fi/xi, John, xviii., he did not mean to say, 
that Pilate declared himself to be a king. And so, as has 
been shewn in the preceding note, when he said \iyoms tyu 
uju, or in tyu tipi, he did not mean a counterfeiting of his 
person or office. 

Ver. 16. Flee to the borders.'] See Annot. to Luke, xxi. 21. 

Ver. 29. Sun will be darkened—the stars will fall from 
heaven.] This last figurative concomitant of the darkness 
predicted by our Lord, is explained by the congenial figure 
in Rev. c. i. and ii., where the lamps or lights of the Asiatic 
churches are figuratively represented as 'stars; the threatened 
‘ removal of which lights’ will, consequently, answer to the 
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‘falling of those stars' In the passage of the Revelations, 
the prediction was confined to the seven churches of Asia; in 
(his place of St. Matthew, it was unlimited, and made general 
to the universal church. For, the light in Asia was not 
confined to the seven churches of the Apocalypse: as late as 
“ the sixth century,” says Gibbon, “ Christianity was suc- 
“ cessfully preached to the Bactrians, the Huns, the Per- 
“ sians, the Indians, the Persarmenians, the Medes, and the 
“ Elamites: the barbaric churches, from the gulf of Persia 
“ to the Caspian sea, were almost infinite; and their recent 
“ faith was conspicuous in the number and sanctity of their 
“ monks and martyrs. The Pepper Coast of Malabar, and 
“ the Isles of the Ocean, Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled 
“ with an increasing number of Christians; and the bishops 
“ and clergy of those sequestered regions, derived their 
“ ordination from the Catholic of Babylon." —( Hist. Rom. 
Emp. c. 47. 4to. vol. iv. pp. 596, 7: — 1 Pet. v. 11.) This 
statement, is made from the ocular testimony of a learned 
priest who preached at that time in those countries; viz. 
Cosmas, surnanied Indico-pleustes, or the Indian-nanigator, 
(to distinguish him from his junior namesake of the eighth 
century, Cosmas, the poetical Bishop of Jerusalem). Arid 
it is, therefore, very advisable, that the zealous and sanguine 
aspirants to extend the Gospel into those eastern regions 
should keep in mind, that they are not working to dispense 
its light for the first time to those countries, bnt are striving 
to light anew the ‘ lamps or stars’ which, in the mysterious 
course of the Gospel dispensation, have been removed from 
them, in common with the ‘seven churches’ of the Lesser 
Asia: in order to mitigate any disappointment which they 
may experience, from the failure of their pious labours. 
Such general darkness as our Lord foreshewed, we know, 
actually overcame and invested the whole Christian world, 
both East and West, during a lapse of no less than a 
thousand years (from the sixth to the sixteenth century): 
an incomprehensible and mysterious ordinance in our Lord’s 
dispensation, well deserving his prophetic notice and warning 
to his church. 

Ver. 30. The sign of the Son of Man in heaven.] A sign, 
and the thing fore-tohened by the sign, are different and 
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distinct. Thus, the three days and nights of Jonah’s con¬ 
finement in the whale, was the ‘ sign’ of our Lord’s future 
confinement, for the same measure of time, in the sepulchre; 
but, an interval of many centuries was to intervene, between 
that sign and the event which it betokened. The mysterious 
termination of those fore-mentioned thousand years of general 
darkness, in one portion of the earth, by the sudden influx 
of the light of reformation, leaving the rest in its judicial 
obscurity, (a period marked in the former by the amazing 
coincidences, of the dispersion of the Greek Gospels in the 
West, the diffusion of the language in which they were 
written, and the invention of printing, for their more rapid 
dissemination) became a sign, and a pledge to the church, 
of our Lord's eventual, though protracted, fulfilment of his 
assurance before the high-priest, that “ all will see him 
“ sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
“ clouds of heaven.” Three hundred years have now elapsed, 
since “ these things began to come to pass affording to the 
church a sure guarantee that “ its redemption draweth nigh;" 
for, we are certified (ver. 22) that the days of this last period 
of this last of God’s dispensations, “ will be shortened, for the 
“ sake of those whom He hath chosen.” 

Ver. 31. The tribes of the earth wail.] ai fuXai rn; yns- 
The force of this passage is not in the clause “ all the tribes,” 
but in the particular restriction of that clause, “ of the earth.” 
For, why should those wail at these tokens, who are enjoined 
to “ lift up their heads” when they shall appear, as tokens 
that “ their redemption draweth nigh?” —“ votum Chrislian- 
“ orum, confusio nationum—the object of the confusion of 
“ the nations, is the object of the aspiration of Christians.”— 
(Tebtull. de Oral. c. 5.) The “ tribes of the earth,” here 
signifies what the Psalmist expresses by the “ man of the 
“ earth" (Ps. x. 18); and our Lord, by “ the children of this 
“ world ” and the prophetic spirit of the Apocalypse, by 
“ the inhabiters of the earth —the men which have not the 
“ seal of God, but have the mark of the beast, on their fore- 
“ heads;” these, we are told, will “ call on the mountains to 
“ fall on them, and hide them from the face of Him who 
“ sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb;” 
and well may all such “ wail" when “ they shall see the Son 
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“ of Man coming," &c.; but, assuredly, not those who “ look 
« to Him for salvation.” This, and other equally perspicuous 
notices afforded to the Christian prospect, have been per¬ 
versely obscured by a contracted and purblind scheme of 
interpretation; limiting the most comprehensive and con¬ 
clusive predictions to temporal objects, as if there existed a 
morbid reluctancy to see as far as revelation has vouchsafed 
to lay open to our view. 

Ver. 37. neither can know.'] See Annotation to Mark, 
xv. 32. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ver. 8. they had indignation.] The plural for the sin¬ 
gular ; see Annotation to Matt. ii. 20, and John, xii. 4. 

Ver. 6 to 16, inclusive, form a parenthetical relation of 
an incident that had occurred a few days before j which is 
introduced here by the historian to explain the cause of the 
act of perfidy which he is about to relate. (John, xii. 1-8.) 
The same parenthesis recurs in Mark, xvi. 3-11. The 
oversight of this circumstance in the evangelists’ arrange¬ 
ment, has given occasion to a tedious attempt to reconcile, 
where there is no opposition, in Michaelis’s Introd. vol. iii. 
p. 22, and Marsh’s Note on that place, p. 21. 

Ver. 17. On the first (day) of unleavened bread.] rr, ■rgurrt 
run ugo/tut :—So read all the MSS.: so also St. Mark, in his 
corresponding chapter, xvi. 12, r$ rgurp h/tegu ruv a?u/j.uv. 
So the Latin, in both places, ‘ prima die—primo die — Azy- 
morum.’ Accordingly Wiclif, in both places, rendered, “ the 
“ first day of (kerf looves (unleavened loaves).” In the passage 
of Mark, our revisers also have correctly rendered, “ the first 
“ day of unleavened bread but, in the passage of Matthew, 
they have inserted in italics, “ the first day of the feast of 
“ unleavened bread which is altogether erroneous, for “ the 
“feast of unleavened bread” was held on the day following 
the first day of unleavened bread or day of the Passover, 
strictly so called. (Lev. xxiii. 5, 6.) Both Mark and Luke 
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describe this latter day plainly : “ When they killed the Pass- 
“ over "— “ When the Passover must be killed." I find no 
authority for the insertion of the word “ the feast" which 
gratuitously introduces contradiction and confusion. 

Ver. 26. Take, eat, this is my body.] See Annot. to 
Heh. xiii. 11. 

Ver. 29. I will not drink:'] in Luke, xxii. 17, ‘ divide it 
‘ among yourselves, for I will not drink.' Our Lord’s total 
abstinence from this last meal, that no strength which he 
should display might be attributable to its support, well 
demands the reflection of his disciples. 

Ver. 45. Sleep afterwards.] Our version strangely retains 
Wiclif’s ‘ Slepe ye notoe and reste ye—rise ye, go we;’ 
which, though a correct rendering of the Latin, ‘ dormite 
‘jam, et requiescite—surgite, eamus,’ is in contradiction to 
itself, and in discordance with the Greek: ?.««, does not 
mean ‘jam, now,' but, ‘ what remains, or, is left.’ We are 
here to understand, ‘inposterum—afterwards,’ as in Thucy¬ 
dides, lib. i. c. 31 and 56, cited by Hoogerecn (Viger. p. 22); 
specifically, ro \tncov rtit inegas, as cited by the same annotator 
from Xenophon, p. 626 ( Leuncli .), ‘ the remainder of the day.’ 
The word here purports, “ When all is over, then sleep ye; 
“ but now, let os rise and advance.” (See Pref. pp. 7, 8.) 

Ver. 46. Let us go forward.] ayu/uv —let us ‘ advance.’ 
This is explained in St. John, xviii. 4. “Jesus went forth, 
“ and said to them, Whom seek ye?” Our common render¬ 
ing, “ let us be going; behold he is at hand that doth betray 
“ me,” rather conveys the idea, of our Lord endeavouring 
to withdraw himself from the traitor. 

Ver. 53. now send me] “ agn, ponitur post /to; in Vat. 1209, 
“ Phil. Syr.”— (Birch.) 

Ver. 64. I tell you all.] It is necessary to supply “ all” 
in the translation, to distinguish what our Lord said to the 
high priest, individually, from what he spoke to his auditory, 
collectively; 2T Xiyu TMIN: which distinction 

might escape the English reader’s attention, from our cus¬ 
tomarily addressing the plural you, to an individual person. 
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Ver. 68. tell us] though the Latin rendered 

“prophetiza nobis," Wiclif translated, “ arede to 11s, who is 
“ he that smote thee?” (arede, tell, declare. — Gloss.) The 
word prophesy , in the vocabulary of the early Christian 
church, possessed the sense of its etymology, vgo and pi/ti, to 
‘ speak forth,’ declare. The substitution of the equivocal word 
prophesy, by his revisers, was, therefore, not an improvement 
of Wiclif’s version, in this place. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ver. 5. and hanged himself i] See Acts, i. 18, and Annota¬ 
tion. It may here he noted, that the Emperor Constantine 
the Great suppressed the Roman punishment of the Cross, 
through reverence to the Saviour; and substituted the punish¬ 
ment of hanging. (Pitjsci Lex. Antiq. Rom.) 

Ver. 9. And I took ] iXufiw. This word, having the form 
both of the 1st person singular and 3d pers. plural, the Latin 
translator unskilfully rendered it by the latter, ‘ acceperunt.' 
Wiclif accordingly rendered, ‘ thei han taken.’ His revisers 
have only modernised his English, ‘ they took.' Here again 
is an example of traditional inertia. The passage is a citation 
from the Septuagint version of Zecbariah, xi. 13, Aapov rev; 
rgiaxmra agyvgev;. As that version was made from the Hebrew, 
it would have been reasonable and regular to consult the 
Hebrew, in order to fix the proper person of ; and, if 
a reference had been made to our English version of that 
prophet, it would have been found rendered, ‘ and T took 
‘ the thirty pieces of silver;’ which must have determined 
the translation in Matthew. That those who first interpreted 
eXaftoi as a 3d pers. plural should have assumed iduxa, that 
followed, to be eSaxa, an abbreviation of t&uxav, was natural; 
and thus, that last plural form became introduced into the 
text. 

Ver. 17. release to you? Barabbas—] utoKm ru ii/ur; 
BagaPpat —This clause has engendered a monstrum of biblical 
criticism, worthy of the age in which it originated, but 
most unworthy of the age to which it has extended. “ No 
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“ doubt can be made," says Michaelis ( Introd. vol. i. p. 316), 
“ tliat the original reading, Matt xxvii. 16, 17, was \waut 
“ Bugu/3put—Jesus Barabbas. Origen ex]>ressly declares it; 
“ and lr,eout is found in the Armenian, and in a Syrian trans- 
“ lation which Adler discovered in Rome.” “ This (last) 
“ remarkable and important MS.,” observes Bp. Marsh (ib. 
p. 516), “ contains wliat critics call at present the ‘ Versio 
“ Hicrosolymitana.’ Besides this and the Armenian version, 
“ which our author quotes for the reading, Itxtouk BaeaSpav, 
“ Griesbach found it in the Cod. Reuchlini, and the Cod. 
“ Marshi, 24, in the Bodleian Library. Professor Birch 
“ likewise discovered it in a Vatican MS. written in 949, with 
“ uncial letters, and noted in the Vatican Library, No. 354, 
“ in which is a marginal note to Matt, xxvii. 16, written by 
“ Anastasius, 1 bishop of Antioch, who relates, that in the 
“ most ancient MSS. the passage was as follows: Tim 3e>.sre 
“ k o rut Suuv atnXueu u/iit, IN rot BagafiSat." 

But, it is quite certain, that Anastasius could not, in the 
fifth century, have seen the passage exhibited as it is artfully 
presented here, for effect: he could only have seen it thus, 

TINXeexeTeVTTOTOJN_^YCON 

XTTOXYCCDY^'NINTONBXfXBEXN 

Now, Michaelis has cautioned, that “ transcribers might as 
“ easily fall into the mistake of repeating a letter, syllable, or 
“ word, as into that of omitting it.”—( Introd . vol. i. p. 275. 
See above, Pref. p. 62,3.) Had Anastasius, therefore, been 
exercised to the wakeful criticism to which our experience 
has advanced us in the present age, he would have perceived, 
without surprise, an ordinary transcriptural repetition, u/um 
for jij.it. We have already seen, in the Vatican MS., examples 
of similar repetitions pointed out by Hug, which he designates 
‘bis scripta.’ (above, p. 99.) In John, xv. 11, we find one 
peculiarly applicable to tbe case before us. The Vat., Beza, 
Alex., with other MSS. and ancient versions, read in that 
place, ',ta 7i yu.ua. h t/ir, a ifj.it jj—‘ that my joy may be in you :’ 
whereas, the junior and received texts read, ev S/uv tuny — 
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‘ may remain in you a variation, evidently resulting from a 
repetition, \/MINMINH— iifim/Liii y ; as the import of our 
Lord’s discourse confirms. 

Origen does not expressly declare, that the original read¬ 
ing was lr,«ouv Bag.: his Greek work is lost; and the Latin 
translation by Rufinus, in the following century (from which 
Michaelis quoted), only says, “ in multis exemplaribus non 
“ continetur, quod Barabbas etiam Jesus dicebatur.’’ “ The 
“ reading, Jesus,” says Michaelis, “ is probable in itself, for 
“ Jesus was at that time a very common name among the 
“ Jews.” The argument of probability , is of no more weight 
in this question, than Origen's counter-argument of improba¬ 
bility, which Michaelis justly repels: it is a question oi fact 
only, as to the reading of the text; and, as the ascription 
of the name Jesus to Barabbas arose wholly and exclusively 
from this transcriptural error in an ancient uncial text of 
Matthew, and pretends not to allege support from any other 
quarter, we plainly see what a phantom of biblical criticism 
it has existed, from Origen to our own times. 

Ver. 50.] aK\a le Xa{3uv |», e»uf« aurou ri)v srXsugav, 
xai e&xtev iilug xai aipa. The restoration of this verse to 
its due place in the Gospel, is the most important circum¬ 
stance of this Revision; we shall therefore examine, with 
particular attention, the grounds on which it is so restored. 
It stands, in this place, in the two most ancient MSS. that 
survive,—the Vatican and Ephrem. It so stood in the 
copies “ of Diodorus, Tatian, and various other holy fathers” 
— A/oJougov, Hanavou, xai aWui biapogun uytm srareguv. ( Schol . 
Cod. 72.) It was received as, and understood to be, the 
true original text, by the great Chrysostom, whom the 
learned Isaac Barrow calls, the Prince of Interpreters. It 
is contained in the ancient Jerusalem-Syriac and Ethiopic 
versions; in some of the most ancient Latin versions; be¬ 
sides one uncial and five other Greek MSS. (L. 5. 48. 67. 
115. 127. of Wetstein). The great historical fact preserved 
in this passage is, that our Lord received the wound of the 
spear previously to his death; and not his body only, after 
his spirit had relinquished it. Chrysostom thus expatiates 
on that awful transaction: “ Observe, in that very act, their 
“ wantonness, and lawlessness, and madness : they thought it 
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“ was Elijah that was called, and immediately they offered 
“ him vinegar: ‘ but another, going to him, pierced his 
“ side with a spear.’ What could be more enormous than 
“ this ? what more brutal ? who carried their fury to such a 
“ height, as if they were insulting a dead body! But, take 
“ notice with me, how their lawlessness was employed for 
“ our salvation : For, after the wound was inflicted, the 
“ fountains of our salvation sprang forth from them: ‘ and 
“‘Jesus, crying with a loud voice, expired.”’ 1 Here, 
Chrysostom quotes and comments on the very reading of 
the Vatican and Ephrem MSS., testifying to its correctness; 
and thus it is shewn, that as our Lord submitted to grow 
in the womb by the ordinary laws of accretion, and to be 
sustained in the flesh by the ordinary laws of nutrition, 
so, also, he submitted to be dissolved from that flesh by an 
ordinary law of dissolution, directed by the eternal counsels 
of his Almighty Father. That he was so dissolved, and by 
a cause which induced death sooner than was usual with 
sufferers on a cross, is manifest from Pilate's surprise at 
learning, that “ he was already dead” while the other suf¬ 
ferers were still living. To suppose that he availed himself 
of his omnipotence to abridge the term of his sufferings, 
and to relieve himself earlier from the penalty of death to 
which he had voluntarily submitted, and to which he so 
often declared that he would submit, would be a supposition 
of the most flagrant impiety. If, then, this verse contains 
the true record of the evangelist, how has it been so long 
expunged from his history, and become unknown to the 
great body of Christians for more than a thousand years? 
The undue influence of a false criticism of Origen, operated 
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to expel it from the early Greek church, and papal authority, 
combining with its errors, in the fourteenth century anathe¬ 
matised it in the Latin church; and, the first age of the 
Reformation did not acquire the strength requisite for re¬ 
storing it. The undue, no less than the due, influence that 
Origen’s critical expositions have exercised on many of the 
Greek texts, is well known. His decision, on the immediate 
cause of our Lord’s dissolution, is expressed in the following 
futile and fallacious judgment: “ If he had died, as the 
“ thieves (who were crucified with him), from the soldiers 
“ breaking the legs of the sufferers, we could not say, that 
“ ‘ he had laid down his life of himself,’ but, that he had 
“ died in some way common to all who die; but now, 
“ when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, ‘ he yielded up 
“‘his breath.”’ 1 From thence, Origen proceeds unwar¬ 
rantably to identify the phrase of Scripture, ntimi 
eaurou — ‘ to lay down his life of himself,' with a phrase of his 
own invention, in ns fiouXtrou xaraXeitniy to eu/ia —‘ to leave 
‘ the body when one will.' But, the import of the two 
phrases are totally different. Our Lord supposes even a man 
to be capable of ‘ laying down his life af iaurm — of himself, 
or of his own accord,' for his friends; yet he certainly did not 
suppose him capable of ‘ leaving his body when he willed.’ 
Origen further most fallaciously combines St. Matthew’s 
words, apqxi to cruu/ia— 'yielded up his breath, or expired,’ 
with St. John’s words, af iauroti —‘ of himself,’ in order to 
force a support for his first false argument; a combination, 
which has no example in the Scriptures. Origen’s argument 
shews, that he was opposing an existing belief, “ that our 
Lord’s human nature died a death conformable to the laws 
of that nature; and according to the plain predictions of the 
Old, and equally plain assurances of the New Scriptures." 
To sustain his fallacious argument, he was driven to per¬ 
vert the plainest import of phrases; for, the phrase apijze to 
snu/j.a was common, even in heathen Greece, to express 
simply e|ict£v«, ‘ he expired.’ 
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This has been shewn in Euripides, Hecuba, 569, 
e-ei afr,x£ irvtvfxa 6avaeifiift a$ayt j. 

1 When she lied expired, by the dead!,; blow.’ 

To • lay down one’s life, of oneself’ signifies only, to submit 
one’s life, voluntarily, to an instrument, or cause, producing 
death. This our Lord did, when he submitted his body to 
the mortal action of the spear, fore-tokened in the prediction, 
‘ they shall look on Me whom they pierceda prediction, 
which implies the conscious presence of the soul; not an 
insensible carcass, after the soul and its consciousness had 
quitted it. Origen, however, by a very weak and defective 
judgment, thought it derogatory to our Lord to believe, that 
the immediate cause of his ex-animation could have been the 
instrumentality of the spear; and, to support this mistaken 
piety, he was urged to resort to the impious hypothesis above 
reprobated. Rufinus, in his Latin translation of the latter 
part of Origen’s commentary on St. Matthew (the Greek 
original of which is lost), thus gives the statement of that 
speculative father: “ Quoniam majorem sustinent crucia- 
“ turn, qui non percutiuntur post fixionem, sed vivunt cum 
“ plurimo cruciatu, aliquando autem et tota nocte, et adhuc 
“ post earn tola die; Jesus ergo cum non fuisset percussus, 
“ et speraretur diu pendens in cruce majora pati tormenta, 
“ oravit Patrem, et exauditus est, et statim ut clamavit ad 
“ Patrem, receptus est : aut, sicut qui potestatem habebat 
“ ponendi animam suam, posuit earn quando voluit ipse.— 
“ Since they who do not receive the blow after being fixed 
“ to the cross, suffer much more torture; and live in extreme 
“ agony sometimes through the night, and even through the 
“ next day; Jesus, therefore, not having received the blow, 
“ and expecting that by hanging a long time on the cross he 
“ should suffer greater torture, besought the Father, and was 
“ heard ; and he no sooner cried to the Father, than he was 
“ taken away : on, as he had the power of laying down his 
“ life, he laid it down when he would.” Thus, travelling in 
his wanton imagination, he brings himself and his readers 
to a fork diverging two ways, where he is obliged to leave 
them. The great Chrysostom, who followed Origen at 
the distance of two centuries, and who knew well all the 
subtleties of that fanciful father, was uninfluenced by his 
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innovation on this article of the primitive record; never¬ 
theless, the influence of Origen’s name finally operated to 
exclude this clause of St. Matthew from the Greek Gos¬ 
pels. It remained, however, in many of the old Latin 
translations, as is shewn by Sabatier: “ alius autem, accepta 
“ lancea, pupugit et aperuit latus ejus; et exivit sanguis 
“ et aqua." But, in the fourteenth century, the passage 
was formally condemned by the popes, Clement V. and his 
successor, John XXI.; and it thus became excluded from 
the authorised version of the Romish church. One artifice 
resorted to, to confirm its condemnation, ought not to be 
omitted ; as it shews how strongly the evidence of its genu¬ 
ineness must have been felt by the authorities which desired 
to expunge it. Assiman relates, in his ‘ Biblioth. Orient.,’ 
tom. ii. p. 69, on the alleged authority of a monastic writer 
of the fifth century, put forward by Surius, a Jesuit of the 
16th century, that the tomb of St. Barnabas, in Cyprus, had 
been opened, out of which was taken a copy of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, fairly written by the hand of St. Barnabas himself; 
in which copy the verse in question was not found to exist. 
This, therefore, became ecclesiastical demonstration in those 
ages. To that autograph of Barnabas we may confidently 
apply the observation of Scholz on a pretended autograph of 
St. John the evangelist: “ aequo et pari jure rejicitur, quo 
“ narrationes de autographo S. Marci Venetiis, asservato; de 
“ autographo S. Matthaei vel Laodiceee, vel ut alii referunt, 
“ in insula Cypro servato ; de autographo Joannis vel apud 
“ Florentines, vel apud Tolosanos, vel inter reliquias sacras 
“ ccenobii Graecorum in insula Patmi servato — It is to be 
“ rejected with the same reason and justice as are rejected, 
“ St. Mark’s (pretended) autograph at Venice ; St. Matthew’s 
“ autograph alleged to be preserved at Laodicea, or, as some 
“ say, in Cyprus; and that of St. John, preserved in FIo- 
“ rence, or in Toulouse, or among the sacred relics of a Greek 
“ monastery in the island of Patmos.”—( Proleg. p. xxi.) 

The error, promulgated by Origen, that our Lord with¬ 
drew himself from his bodily frame by an act out of the 
order established for human dissolution, contradicts the most 
essential assurances of prophecy, and principles of the Gospel. 
According to that fundamental error, our Lord’s decease 
differed in nothing essential from that of Enoch, who “ was 
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“ translated, that lie should not see death;" except, that 
our Lord’s departure was preceded by extreme bodily suf¬ 
fering. According to that error, our Lord did not die; and 
yet the whole of the Gospel rests on the foundation, that our 
Lord did die, according to the law of death enacted against 
Adam, and all his posterity. lie “ became obedient to 
“ death;' he was “ to be led as a sheep to the slaughter ;' 
he was “ to taste death for every manand took on him¬ 
self our “ curse of death, when he hung on the tree.” 1 Yet, 
Origen would innovate, that our Lord suffered neither 
slaughter nor death. So improvident and short-sighted were 
all the pious followers of that inventive father, in this error, 
that they consented to ascribe the flow of water and blood 
from our Lord’s supposed lifeless frame, to a ‘ miracle ;’ not 
sensible, that in so doing, they yielded the great point at 
issue between themselves and the prevailing heretics, who 
insisted, that our Lord’s human appearance on earth was 
altogether miraculous, and not real. For, if the one was 
miraculous, the other might be miraculous also; whereas, it 
was the great object of all the apostles and evangelists to 
proclaim, and enforce, that our Lord's humanity, both in 
his life and in his death, was conformable to that which is 
natural and common to all mankind. As, therefore, our Lord 
lived like other men, so also he died like other men. That 
he could have avoided the final incident, by withdrawing 
himself from his torturing frame, there can be no question; 
but, that he did do so, is shewn to be false, by the earliest 
and best testimonies. As he said (ch. xxvi. 53,54), when he 
was first apprehended in the garden of Gethsemane, “ Think- 
“ est thou, that I cannot call to my Father, and he will now 
“ give me twelve legions of angels? but, how then could the 
“ Scrijitures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” so we are to 
conclude from his own prediction, that he should be delivered 
to the Gentiles, and that they would ' hill him:’ for, if he 
had eluded their slaughter, by withdrawing himself from their 

' “ He is said, «<r ..nmHm, to bo killed, or olein ; to be die. 

" i-oAaSgjwirPa/. to be cut off (as it is in Daniel) ; efemetm, to be slaughtered ; 
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power, how could that prediction have been fulfilled? So 
far was our Lord from abridging the (erm of his own suffer¬ 
ing, that he was ‘ made perfect through sufferings’—ha 
<ra0!j|U,a7-w» nXiiusat, that he might become ‘ the captain — 
acyjnyo; —of salvation’ to all who believe faithfully in him; 
and he was to conflict with death, immediately, in order 
“ that, through death, he might destroy him that hath the 
“ power of death," and thus open to them a way by which 
they should pass through death without experiencing its 
power, but should ‘pass from death into life.’ 

Nearly two hundred years after the condemnation of the 
passage of St. Matthew by the popes, Clement V. and John 
XXIII., it was become so entirely forgotten, and its produc¬ 
tion so strange to Erasmus, that he thus adverts to it in his 
note on John, xix. 34 : “ It is matter of wonder, from whence 
“ the fiction arose which pretends that Matthew wrote, 
“ that our Lord’s side was pierced by the spear before he 
“ expired ; whereas John relates, that it took place after he 
“ had expired. But, as that reading is no where found, 
“ either in the Greek or Latin copies; and since none of the 
“ many who have strove to reconcile apparent discordances 
“ in the Gospels have mentioned it, it is probable, that it is 
“ an invention of the glossists, who are proved, by the fact, 
“ to have been not less impudent than unlearned. So, he 
“ who wrote the glosses on the ‘ First of the Clementines,’ 
“ not understanding the cause of Clement V. and John XXIII. 
“ (who published the ‘ Clementines’), pronouncing, that John 
“ the evangelist preserves the right order of narration when 
“ he relates, * that Christ’s side was pierced by the spear after 
“ ‘ he was deadpretended, that the contrary is read in 
“ some copies of Matthew; and adds, that the passage was 
“ withdrawn from St. Matthew’s Gospel by Pope John. Now, 
“ there are very many places in which the accounts of the 
“ evangelists appear to be at variance; but difficulties of this 
“ kind are not to be remedied by erasures or assumptions, 
“ but by exposition. From the fragments of that ‘ Cle- 
“ mentine,' we may collect, with greater probability, that 
“ there were some scholastic doctors who thought, that John 
“ had related, after the fact, that which had taken place 
“ before it; because he had first related, that Jesus, after 
“ tasting the vinegar, inclined his head and expired, then 
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“ proceeds to tell, that they broke the legs of the two thieves, 
“ to accelerate their death ; and that, coining to Jesus, they 
“ would have done the same to him, if they had not found 
“ that he was already dead. They seem to have understood 
“ this, as if the soldier had pierced the Lord’s side while he 
“ teas yet living, before they broke the legs of the thieves; 
“ so that the Lord died of that wound ; and there was, there- 
“ fore, no necessity to break his legs. The Greek verb is 
“ fvv|s, of the indefinite tense; which, if any one should 
“ translate ‘ pupugerat — -hadpierced,’ the sense which they 
“ sought would be obtained. But this ‘ Clementine,' or sen- 
“ tence of Pope Clement, condemns that opinion; declaring, 
“ that the thing done must be received in the order in which 
“ it is written by the evangelist (St. John).” 

If Erasmus, in bis mighty efforts to open the sluices of 
sound learning, had been aware of the whole bulk of waters, 
kept back by pontifical power, which were ready to rush 
through the opening he was effectiug for them, he would not 
have written the larger portion of that note. He was not 
aware, that far more ancient documents, both Greek and 
Latin, than those known to him or to his age, were on the 
eve of breaking forth to light, of some of which the clause in 
question forms an integral part. Since those documents have 
been recovered, and made known, there appears to have been a 
great backwardness to give attention to that ancient reading. 
Matthaei, who, like Scholz, was devoted to the Constantino- 
politan, or junior text9, endeavoured to make it appear pro¬ 
bable, that the clause crept into St. Matthew’s Gospel from 
the liturgies of the Greek church, in which the accounts of 
the crucifixion, as given both by that evangelist and St. John, 
are read in conjunction ; but, the testimonies of the ancient 
Alexandrian texts, and the exposition of the great bishop of 
Constantinople himself, before those liturgies acquired their 
present forms, entirely refute that artificial and improbable 
hypothesis. “ The quarrels and disputes which arose in the 
“ church after the death of Origen (says the author of the 
“ New and General Biographical Dictionary), on account of 
“ his person and writings, are scarcely credible to any, who 
“ have not examined the history of those times : the Universal 
“ Church was split into two parties ; and these parties fought 
“ as furiously, for and against Origen, as if the Christian 
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“ religion had itself been at stake.” Jerom, who adopted 
this error of Origen, excluded the clause from his revision of 
the Latin version ; the Romish church adhered to the side 
of Jerom; and it has left us, in this one instance, adherents 
still, de facto, to the same party. The recovery of this im¬ 
portant record, possibly reserved with a view to rouse and 
quicken the languor of the Christian church in this its last 
age, and its restoration to the evangelical text, is well calcu¬ 
lated to fan the embers of Christian devotion ; and to cause 
them to revive with a flame, answering to that with which it 
shone at the first. (For the completion of this article, see 
Annot. to John, xix. 34.) 

Ver. 59. The new sepulchre there.] aonu, adv., as before, 
in ch. xxvi. 36. The Latin interpreter, mistaking this adverb 
for a pronoun, rendered it by ‘ suo which Wiclif rendered 
by ‘ his,' and our revisers have enforced by ‘his own;’ but 
it clearly answers to txti, there, in John, xix. 41, 42, txti — 
iirixat rot lr,tivjt — ‘ there they laid Jesus.’ Joseph’s property 
in the sepulchre, is a vulgar Action arising from this error, 
which has greatly, but very unnecessarily, perplexed the 
learned Micliaelis. EXaro,«>)«, supposes n; — one, and is here 
equivalent to r,t XiXaropti/umr, in Mark, xvii. 45. 


CHAPTER XXV111. 

Ver. 2, and 9.] The words, am rr,<r Btigcts — ‘from the 
‘ door,' in ver. 2, and the words, ois is tmgeootro aomyyeiXai roi; 
/j.air,rais aurou—‘ as they went to tell his disciples,' in ver. 9, 
are not found in the Vatican and other ancient MSS. and 
versions; and are, plainly, instances of the supplementary 
efforts of the later copyists, whose texts form Scholz’s Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

Ver. 19. Make all nations my disciples.] As in ch. xiii. 
52, Acts, xiv. 20: /iatrjrtvimro /Saorngovro;, does not signify 
merely, ‘ teach and baptise,’ as Wiclif rendered the passage 
from the Latin 4 docete,’ and as his revisers have left it in 
our version ; nor yet 4 convert’ as it is vaguely rendered by 
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Campbell; but is equivalent to ,aa»r,ra; iroie/i r.m ^artri^tn in 
John, iv. ] —“ to make, and baptise, disciples." 

Ib. In the Name.] u; to cto/ia :—Euthyinius has well 
observed, “ One name of the three, demonstrating the one 
“ nature of the Holy Trinity ”— iv mv/j-a ruv toiuv, iioroiry.ouv rr,v 
(IIUV fMrn rr,; ay la; rgiagv;. The word ovfi/la. — ‘name’ in the 
singular, is applied to plurals or numbers only when com¬ 
munity of nature or quality is designed, but never as distri¬ 
butive^ to the individuals composing those numbers. Thu3, 
we read in Gen. v. 1,2, “God created man — male and 
“ female created He them — and called their name, Adam,” 
i. e. avtauvn; — * man or woman.’ So in 2 Sam. vii. 9, “ the 
“ name of the great men in the earth not their names indi¬ 
vidually, but the name of their class. So in Zeph. i. 4, “ the 
“ name of the Chemarim.” On the other hand, when distinc¬ 
tion of individuals is intended, the sacred writers always use 
the plural, ‘ names’ — om/sam. So in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, “ these 
“ are the names of the mighty men.” So also in Ezek. xxiv., 
“ The names of them were, Aholah and Aholabah.” To the 
sacred ‘ Name’ in which the apostles were commanded to 
baptise, St. James refers when he says (ch. ii. 6), “ Blaspheme 
“ not that good Name by which ye arc called;" and in 
ch. v. 14, “ Let them pray over him, in the Name” — tv ry 
tmftan, namely, “ of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
“ the Holy Spirit,” that is, of the Holy Trinity. But some 
persons have asked, where is the term * Trinity,' found in 
the Scriptures? Such persons should have first informed 
themselves, of the simple meaning of that term. The term 
trinity, formed from the Latin trinilas, which was adopted 
from the Greek n rpa;, signifies only, ' the 2'hree,’ as pre¬ 
eminently distinguished in conjunction and community, in the 
evangelical Scriptures. That ‘ Three’ are so distinguished in 
this place, is undeniable; if, therefore, that which is denoted 
by the term ‘ Trinity' cannot be denied to be in those Scrip¬ 
tures, it matters not whether the term is contained in them, 
for it simply expresses number in conjunction; and it is un¬ 
questionably more suitable to use this collective term, than on 
every occasion to repeat the distinctions individually. The 
consubstantiality and co-eternity of the Three, are not ex¬ 
pressed in the numerical term; for these, we must look to 
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other parts of the Gospel Scriptures. (See Annot. to Heb. i. 3.) 
But, the uniform understanding of the true Church sup¬ 
poses those qualities to be implied, by all who use the nume¬ 
rical term. 

Ver. 20. Every day.'] fatsa; ra; i/iegas :—there is some¬ 
thing far more apprehensible and comforting in these our 
Saviour’s own definite and pointed words, ‘ every day ’— 
‘ omnibus diebus’ of the Vulgate and Erasmus, and ' in alle 
‘ dales ’ of Wiclif; than in the vague and indefinite term 
• alway,’ which the revisers of the sixteenth century thought 
fit to substitute, and which our last revisers have retained, 
with injurious enfeeblement of the declaration. 



St. M A R K. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 1, 2. Was as it is written.] “Ad regulas syntacticas, 
“ nec ldc, nee ullibi alibi exigenda est Marci oratio," says 
Matthsei, on ch. xiv. 32, of this Gospel. Abruptness of 
phraseology is a characteristic of this evangelist, and his 
omission or suppression of the substantive verb, ti/u, is a 
frequent cause of that abruptness; as in this place, where 
we are to understand, ijv, or ti/ra; a* (as in Matt. i. 18), sc. 
is yiyeavra i.‘ The passage is thus correctly paraphrased by 
Euthyrnius : ajxi «a; vo/ioCunai Xgiffrou oiiru ytymv is 
yiymrrra, ,» ro/ S 

Ver. 23. And presently, a mau came into.] The Vat. MS. 
adds eu tvs — r.ai euivt r,u, shewing, that ign is here to be read m, 
ijXfl-B, as in ver. 39 following, where see the annot. Luke 
so uses w, in ch. vii. 17: tJsXdi* u i/.y tj) Uubanf. (ev pro tn, 
intra — Viger, p. 544.) 

Ver. 34. Knew him to be Christ.'] Xg«rw>» amr Though 
Scholz shews, in his margin, that these two words are read 
in the Vatican and most ancient and authoritative copies and 
version, yet he excludes them from his own text, marking 
them as Alexandrian. 

Ver. 39. And he went and preached.] r.ai rfi.ki xtigueeui 
a; rag e-jmyuyas :—This is the reading of the most ancient 
MS.; the later and common texts read z«< r,v xtigvtew ev r. <r. 
It is observed of the uncial MSS., that they commonly add 
the final » before words beginning with a consonant, 2 as in 
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this case. The r,t of the common text, therefore, shews a 
compend m, for ijXfcn. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 16. Scribes of the Pharisees.'] The Vat. MS. and 
Cod. L read the passage thus: neat yag iroXXoz, xai j|xoXoudou» 
aural, ygafafaartii raiv pagiauiuit' xai idovreg aunt on tediii —Tile 
uncouthness of this phraseology, not recommending itself to 
the critical writer of the Cod. D, or Bezce, he changed it 
thus: — ritrav yag coXXoz oi xai ijxo\ov6ri<fav aurai, xai oi ygufifiureis 
xai oi fagieaior xai uSat on r.olhev —. The later texts copied 
the first part of this sentence verbatim from the Cod. D; 
but they preserved the zooms of the Vat. MS., though they 
rejected the xai preceding; and changed or/ toha, and tietitt, 


Ver. 23.] The Vat. MS. reads this verse thus, and iu the 

following order : xai tytttro aunt it tozs eafifiasi SiarogiuieSai dia 
rut eorogi/iut, xai oi [lairtrat aurov tigigatro abaoraitiv, r/XXoms rous 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 14, 15.] The Vat. MS. thus reads these verses: — 

xai termjet dcaStxa, ous xai oorooroXovg atlofxaeii, ita aiffi fitr aurou, xai 
aToffreXXzi aurous xrigueetit, xai tyritt e^oufiat txfiaXktiv ra oattj.tt.rj/ 
xai 0X011,11 rous daidtxa, xai torelhjxt oto/xa rai Sz/oavz, Hergoi —. 

Ver. 27. eternal sin.] So read the Vatican and Beza 
MSS. and several ancient versions; only the first of those two 
MSS. uses the word a/iagrtlfiaros, the second uses a/xagnas: 
both which ancient readings mutually confirm the sense. 
The Latin has ‘ delicti,’ which Wiclif rendered ' trespass.' 
Erasmus, whose Gr. MSS. contained only the later texts, 
printed xgitrtais, which he rendered ‘judicio adding this 
note to his Latin text: —“ aeterni delicti] aiamou xgmtaic, id est, 
“ (Bterni judicii, sive ceterni condemnations. Quanquam 
“ hoc nihil refert ad sensum : per Synechdochen enim aliud 
“ ex alio intelligitnr.” -He does not state his authority 
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for admitting this reading; nevertheless, our revisers have 
yielded to it, by exchanging Wiclif’s ‘ trespass,’ for Erasmus’ 
‘ damnation.’ 

But, the importance of the recovered reading was not ob¬ 
served by Erasmus: i/zugm/wro; and it/iagria;, explain all the 
perplexity which has been evinced, respecting the unpardon¬ 
able nature of the sin against the Holy Spirit. The ‘ eternal 
‘ condemnation' denounced against that ‘sin,’ is here shewn to 
be, because the sin itself is eternal: not that the mind truly 
repents, and the condemnation continues; but, that the mind 
which lapses into a hardened resistance to all the evidences 
which the wisdom of God knows to be sufficient for satisfying 
the human reason, remains for ever in that rebellious state; 
and that its condemnation is coequal in duration. (See Annot. 
to Ileb. xii. 17.) If the evidence which has established con¬ 
viction in the minds of millions of the wisest of men in each 
generation, during 1800 years, is denied to be sufficient by 
any given individual, it proves, cither the defect in that indi¬ 
vidual’s intellect, or the opposition of his Will, in which last 
faculty his moral character consists; but, we may be assured 
that, although we are not able to pronounce which of the 
two is the cause of his incredulity, yet the true cause will 
eventually, and judicially, be openly exposed, in the great 
final assize. A learned critic hazards the assertion, that 
“ a/saiTTi/iami is a mere emendation of the common reading 
“ (xgnrtus) to improve the antithesis; which, however, is un- 
“ necessary.” This is a hazardous assertion, because it in 
effect asserts, that the oldest reading was an emendation of 
the younger; or, that the writers of copies in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, altered a text which existed not till some 
centuries after them. If that learned critic could allege a 
copy which read xpmois, prior to the age of the Vat. and Beza 
MSS., he might affirm, that these MSS. had emended, i. e. 
altered, the older reading; but, as the oldest readings are 
those of these copies, he can have no critical support in 
advocating the reading, zgisste;, with Matthaei and Scholz, 
who almost uniformly protect the junior readings. But, 
there is internal evidence against the reading, r.gnntas: smyra; 
is followed by rji r.onsu in the dative, in the only places where 
those words meet (Matt. v. 24, 25), of which latter word 
there is no various reading in those places: on the other 
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hand, there is not only a various reading for xg/ieiu; here, but 
this reading is unknown to the earliest testimonies. Park- 
hurst’s last editor justly “ presumes, that there is an ellipse” 
between myps and the genitive following: the ellipse is 
shewn by Pollux (lib. v. § 141) in the sentence, erases rm; 
Tr)s ayagim-iae tmnpm;. In the phrase before us (wo yo; cumin 
a/cagrrifiaros), we are clearly to understand, imyc; rp xgitisi, or 
THIS rrmpioi; aimiou dpapxpa.ro; —‘ guilty of, or subject to, 
‘ the judgment (or penalty) of eternal sin:’ but, what are we 
to understand in uoyo; rx xgimi aiurnu xgititu; —‘ guilty of, or 
‘ subject to, the judgment of eternal judgment ?' this is suffi¬ 
cient, to shew internal vitiation of the reading, *«nu;. To 
avoid the Italic insertion, I have thought it best to render 
mypi, elliptically, as in James, ii. 8. Michaelis ( Introd. 
vol. ii. p.231,2), who was unacquainted with the readings 
of the Vat. MS., supposed that ‘ eternal sin’ was the reading 
only of the Cod. Bezel; on which, his annotator observes : 
“ it is found in two other MSS.” But apapxparo; and apapia; 
are to be regarded as one reading, when opposed to xeieeu ;; 
and the Vat. and Steph. a or L, with Codd. 28, 33, read 
apapxparo;, and Cod. Beza, 13,69, 34G, read dpapia;. Thus, 
both external and internal evidence unite to confirm dpapx- 
pant, and to reject xpstu;. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 28. Of itself .] avroparx: — automatously —Our phy¬ 
sical philosophers will do well to remark this extraordinary 
term from the mouth of our Lord, who had just before said, 
“ God clothes the grass.” The meaning of this Greek word 
is thus explained by Galen (cited in AVetstein’s note on the 
passage) : aoroparm ix^onn \cyoptvm, on rm yaps curia;, a/.Xct 
rm yjnpe rr,; eg npm aina ;—‘ They are called automatons,’ 
not as being without a cause, but, without any cause ‘ pro- 
‘ ceeding from us.’ 

Ver. 38. Sleeping on the seat.'] rc rrpextpakam : —Our 

version retains 'pillow,’ from Wiclif’s ‘ pilewe,’ which he 
gives for the Latin 1 cervical; which is certainly a correct 
interpretation of one sense of the Greek rrpsxcfaXam, but 
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not of the sense in which it is used here. It is plainly used 
in this place with relation to the boat, or vessel, and, there¬ 
fore, in its nautical sense, as preserved by Julius Pollux, and 
Hesychius. The former says (lib. x. § 40), “ It is well to 
“ observe, that the nautical seat—vaunxov iurtigteiov, which is 
“ called by some, orgooxifaXaiov, Cratinus would have called 
“ i/ortgteiov only: ou fiotv putiKov rtrrigvixtvat, on to vaunxov irrrigtsiov 
161015 tv t atq 'Slguig Kganvog orgosxepa tXaiov, 70070 tor, xaXemdai voflt- 
£0irm, aXXa iixriotmv fiovov. — uornnma, says Hesychius, signifies 
the shins on which rowers sit, as on wgo<r xtpaXaia (cushions) — 
vorijgetr/u, roiv zuor/iXarovvruv 6tg/iara nva oi£ vrgoextpaXaia, tp' av 
xaiifovrai. Bengel says, “ Pars haec erat navis, ut ex articulo 
“ colligas: lignea, ut Theophylactus notat.”—( Gnomon Ben¬ 
gel. tom. i. p. 216.) In this place, vgoextpaXam comprehends 
both the wooden seat and its covering, v/hether skin or 
cushion. 


CHAPTER V. 

For this chapter, generally, see Preface, p. 45. 

Ver. 13.] Our version here introduces, “ (they were about 
“ two thousand),” a clause unknown to the most ancient and 
authoritative MSS. and versions; though it has crept into 
the later Latin Vulgate, from whence Wiclif took it; and 
our revisers have retained it, under the authority of the 

Ver. 30. power. ] Swa/uv; Vulg. ‘virtus;’ Wiclif, ‘vertu.’ 
(See Preface, Part i. p. 7.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 3. Believed not on him.] tmavSii).i?ovro :— In our 
common version, ‘ were offended at him.’ (See Pref. p. 14.) 

Ver. 11. And whatever place will not receive you.] H av 
700705 /Ml ItZnrai iif i«s:—This is the reading of the Vat. MS. 

Ib.] The last clause of this verse in the received text, is 
unknown, in this place, to all the most ancient texts and 
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versions. It has been interpolated in the later copies, from 
Matth. x. 14. 

Ver. 16. It is John.] See Annot. to Matt. xiv. 2. 

Ver. 20. II e protected.] omirrigii, signifies ‘ tutor —to pro- 
‘ tect:’ so Euthymius understood the word (in Matt. xiv. 3), 
when he states, that Ilerodias wished to kill John, but 
Herod on caotyugu —‘ did not permit her.’ 

Ib. hesitated..'] ycogn in the Vat. MS., Cod. L. and Coptic 
version; which word lapsed into eco«< in the Const, texts, as 
we find it in the twelfth century, in Euthymius, Prcf. p. 71. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 4. And the multitude saw them departing.] The 
word multitude should here have been put in italics, as it is 
not expressed in the Vat. MS. 

Ib. And many knew whither, &c.] whither, not him or 
them: — xai udov apron; ncayovras* xai eyvusai coXXoi, xou cogy 
aco cuem ruv coXtcnv svvtdgu.urov txu, xai cooTi'/Jov apron; : — this is 
the reading of the Vatican MS. But, either because St. Mark 
had not expressed oron, ‘ whither j (as in oux oioainv con bcaytu. 
John, xiv. 6), but left it to be understood from its correlate, 
exsi, ‘ thither or, which is also probable, that con (c) was 
early absorbed into the c of coXXoi ; the interpreters of a later 
age were perplexed, and supposed anno or annus to be the 
latent object of lymeav. They therefore introduced one of 
those words, and adapted the whole verse to that misappre¬ 
hension, in the manner in which it stands thus extended by 
italic insertions in the common text: xai tioov apron; norayovra; 
(•< syXoi), (*«■) tyvueav (anno) coXXo,, xai cogy aco casino rw 
coX son mmiea/jioy exti, xai cgonXOav apron; (xai suiriXSov cgo{ anrov). 
In the Beza MS. it stands thus: xai tioav apron; bcayovras, 
xai eyvueav coXXoi, xai cogij aco carrcor coXiut Onvidga/Lov txti, 
xai emyXim anrou. In the Alex. MS. thus: xai iSoo anron; nira- 
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Dr. Bloomfield’9 note on this verse (c. vi. 33. Gr.) exhibits 
a notable example of the effects of Constantinopolitan pliilo- 
ponisni, in the employment of italic insertions. 

Ver. 7. Something to eat.] n payutn. This is the simple 
reading of the most ancient text; which the Const, texts have 
thus amplified, (agrovs) ri (yag) payumv (ou r. 

Ver. 19. As if he would.'] r.ai—perinde ac si, quasi, 
(Viger, p. 472, | 8). This is plainly the meaning of 
rito.i in this place, ‘quasi volnerit which action Luke 
expresses, c. xxiv. 27, wef/conjiravo voggungot mgtvts6ai —‘ and 
‘ he made as if he would go further.' 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 2.] Many of the later copies have inserted, at the 
end of this verse, e,at/i^uvro, ‘ they found fault not being 
sensible of the parenthesis that follows. Scholz has followed 
the ancient text, in rejecting t/ju/i^anro. 

Ver. 4.] Onr common version closes this verse with ‘ and 
‘ of tables in the received Greek text, it ends with am 
xXnw; in the Vulgate, with ‘ lectorum ; in Wiclif, with, ‘ of 
‘ beddis; but, in the Vat, MS. and Cod. L, it end9 with -/aXxiuv, 
without the words xa< xX/vuv. Why our revisers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries substituted ‘ tables,' (transferring ‘beds’ 
to the margin,) I have not been able to discover, since 
neither Erasmus, nor any known MS., has that reading; 
and Euthymius makes no mention of ‘ tables,’ in his note to 
Matt. xv. 1, where he cites this passage of Mark. 

Ver. 8.] The last clause of this verse in the rec. text, is 
not in the Vat. MS., Cod. L, and other MSS., the Coptic, or 
Armen, vers.; and is an officious supplement, suggested by, 
and partly repeating, ver. 4. 

Ver. II. Ye suffer him.] See Annot. to Matt. xv. 5. 
The perplexity transmitted from the parallel passage in 
Matthew, caused the later copyists to introduce here also, 
xm, ‘and,’ (unknown to the ancient text,) before ‘ye suffer 
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‘ him; which unskilful insertion, has confirmed the obscurity 
that lies on the plain sense of both passages in our version. 

Ver. 16 of com. text, is wholly absent from the Vat. MS. 
and other copies, and has been officiously supplied here, from 
others of our Lord’s discourse. 

Ver. 17. as all other foods.'] “ The words of our present 
“ Greek text,” says Bishop Marsh ( Introd. Michaelis, vol. i. 
p. 457), “ are, e/s rov apeSguvu exvogtwrai xu6agi£ov aravru ra 
“ fy'ji//,ara: now, whoever impartially considers the forced 
“ and unnatural explication which is usually given of this 
“ passage, in referring xalagigor to <r av (in the preceding sen- 
“ fence), with which it is wholly unconnected, and at the 
“ same time examines the structure of the whole period, will 
“ be convinced that the words, as they stand, proceeded not 
“ from the pen of the sacred writer." That the period could 
not have been so written, originally, by the evangelist, must 
be evident to every critical mind; but, not from the gram¬ 
matical evidence appealed to by the learned annotator. na>, 
is undeniably the nominative case of exorogmirai, which imme¬ 
diately precedes xa6ugi?<,ii (car— ixerogtuirai xaOagigov); a strict 
grammatical connexion might, therefore, subsist between them. 
But, it is from the total destitution of all sense in the import 
of the period, as it stands, that the evidence of its vitiation 
arises. That sense cannot be restored by any inflection of 
the verb xatagiga ; for, no ‘ evacuation of any given food ’ 
can be reasonably said to ‘purify all foods’ Dr. Bloomfield 
is nearest the mark when he interprets, “ makes them all alike 
“ pure.” The corruption lies in the verb xu9agi£u, whether 
we read xalagi^ov, xa9agi£at (with the Vat. MS.), xutagigei, or 
xaiagifyvra. Our Lord’s argument is this: “ Nothing, i. e. 
“ no food—mv {Igupa ( accounted unclean — xi«i vo 
“ understood), which entereth into a man from without, can 
“ defile him ; because it entereth not into his heart, but into 
“ his belly ; and goeth out into the draught, even as all other 
“ foods." In uncial compendious writing it would stand 
thus, undivided: KXeepTONITTXNTSvTkBpCUMkTX. 
Now, we have experience, in the Gr. MSS., of the inter¬ 
changes of a. and e, of v and 0, of £ and <r, and of xulugw and 
xaOegon, aingo; and mao; ( Vref. p. 61): with that experience, 
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we are guided to read and divide, mu irtga im cavra ra 
(Sgupara. The direct order of construction would be, aae 
(aw t'G/x/^iyisrav') a; rev uptlguva txiregcvtrat, iton xai rravra ra 
Inga, Pga/tara, aque ac mnnes alia esca: im xai—aqua ac, 
Viger, c. iii. s. 5. § 6, p. 97, ed. Hoogeveen: but, the emphasis 
being on xai Inga, those words take the lead in the order 

We find a similar example of xai ingee changed to xaiagev, 
in the text of Hippolitns, ‘ Against the heresy of Noetus.’ 
“ Noetus propounded two errors: first, he maintained, that 
“ Christ was the Father, who was begotten, suffered, and 
“ died. Next, he affirmed, that he himself was Moses, and 
“ that Aaron was his brother. Being called to account by 
“ the elders of the church for this assertion, he at first dis- 
“ owned it; afterwards, gaining over other associates in 
“ error, he chose to maintain the other, or former doctrine 
“ also.” Hippolitus then proceeds to combat that other or 
first error, respecting Christ. The Greek text, as printed, 
has, xalageo re hoy/ea. The word xaiaget is here a manifest 
spkalma. Its very learned and venerable editor suggested 
its correction to, «u iaggen; 1 hut, with all deference, I must 
contend, that the purport of the entire context directs us to 
read, xai irtgev re ooy/ici, i. e. xai re iregoy iey/ea ; as here in 
Mark, xai irtga ra /3 gu/j.arra, i. e. xai ra irtga Pgu/iara. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 24. I see the men, Ac.] i3).tcei revg avSgwrevs, on eii 
iiyhgaegei, mgi-aromra;. This is the reading of the Vat. MSS.; 
and Scholz acknowledges it to be the common reading both 
of his Alex, and Constant, families of texts. Nevertheless, 
he has rejected both in and egei from his own text, which 
he here conforms to the text, recept. ; which latter text has 
adopted the reading of a Latinising Greek MS. The Latin 
Vulgate reads, ‘ Video homines, velut arbores, ambulantes; 
Wiclif, from the Vulgate, rendered, ‘ Y se men, as trees, 
‘ walkingc; which version our revisers have retained. Yet 
Erasmus has the ancient reading, which he renders: ‘ 1 r ideo 
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‘ homines, quoniam velnt arbores cerno ambuluntes;’ and he 
adds in his note — ‘ ambulantes, apnd Grsecos ad homines 
' duntaxat referri potest, quod illis arbores sint neutri generis.’ 
Euthymius observes on this passage, n ‘in,' wagebxei, %a£ 
'Efyalxov iim/j.a —‘ the particle, bn, is expletive here, according 
1 to the Hebrew idiom.’ The answer of the blind man suffi¬ 
ciently implies the imperfection of his vision : as if he said, 
‘ I see no difference between the men and the trees, except that 
' the former are moving.’ 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 23. And said, I believe.] srusrtvu: — So the 

Vat., also the Alex, and L. MSS., with the Coptic, Armenian, 
and Ethiopia versions. The Constant, texts, to add pathos, 
have introduced /lira Saxgum —‘ with tears,’ as in the received 
text, the Vulgate, and English versions. 

Ver. 28. by prayer.] The Vat. MS. has not xai vtiemcf, 
‘ and fasting.’ 

Ver. 37. VVe forbad him, because he doth not follow us.] 
We have here a signal example, in the received and Scliolz’s 
adopted Const, text, of the ‘ duplex lectio temere conjiata.’ 
The Vat. and Ephrem MSS. read, 

The Cod. Bezae, D, thought to improve the sentence, by thus 
reversing the order: 

The Alex, has combined the two, and reads thus : 

This last tautologous conflation became the reading of the 
received text; and is approved and adopted by Scholz. 

Ver. 38. readilg ] ra-/y. The Vulgate and Erasmus render 
‘cito;’ Wiclif, ‘ soone;’ Euthymius renders the sentence 
positive—‘ whoever shall do a miracle in my name, will be 
' slow to speak evil of me’— fteao-us at ,ai xu?.o7.iryr,<sp. I know 
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not why our revisers have changed Wield s ‘ souu' to ‘ lightly,’ 
which does not so well render the sense. 

Ver. 39. in the name, that ye are Christ’s.] iv om//.an, in 
Xgienv ten: — this is the reading of the Vat., Ephr., Alex., 
and almost every uncial MS.; so that Scholz has judged it 
necessary to adopt it, in exclusion of the Const, and received 
reading, m rw ovo/tan /im, erroneously introduced by the Cod. 
Bezos, from not being sensible that ev ovo/ian was a common 
phrase signifying ‘ on the account’ or ‘ because,’ and is here 
equivalent to fou. n o/su; wai. It would have been well for 
Scholz’s text, if he had uniformly paid the same deference to 
the first of those ancient authorities. 

Ver. 44, 46, “ Where their worm" See. of the common 
text, are not found in these places, in the most ancient 
authorities; and are only officious repetitions, with a view 
to enforcement, of ver. 48 of that text; which last clause 
is acknowledged here, by all those authorities. 

Ver. 44. Every one shall be seasoned with fire, as, &c.] 
xai — as: Mackn. vol. i. p. 127: — Our Lord here speaks 
with allusion to Lev. ii. 13: “ Every meat-offering thou shall 
“ season with salt;’’ in the LXX., coo iw|ov tun at u/j,m <ix< 
a\ie6r,nrai, “ all your offerings of sacrifice shall be seasoned 
“ with salt.” Euthymius thus paraphrases : ca; (nm;) cvji 
(rs; cso; 0io» n«su{) aXietr,nrai, ‘ every ( believer) shall be 
‘ seasoned with the salt ( of faith towards God).’ In this 
figure St. Paul speaks, when he says (1 Cor. iii. 15); “ he 
“ himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire , ” and St. Peter 
(1 Ep. c. iv. 12); “ think it not strange concerning the fiery 
“ trial which is to try you:” which figurative fire, St. Paul 
explains where he says (Eph. vi. 12): “ for your conflict is 
“ not against flesh and blood only, but against principalities, 
“ against authorities, against the rulers of this darkness," See. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 1. the borders of Judea, even beyond Jordan.] ut -u. 
i(i a rr,; loudaias, xai ztgat : not, Siu. no cregav, which modern 
reading is contradicted Jby the most ancient authorities. It 
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may be observed, that the og/a, borders, or murches of a 
country, were not ideal lines of division, but narrow neutral 
tracts, from which both adjoining parties abstained from 
exercising a right of occupancy. On these were held the 
afogta ayogu, or border-fairs, to which the confining nations 
resorted. 'O gm was also a diminutive of igts, a mountain 
(Gloss, ap. Steph.); and we see, in J. Pollux (lib. ix. § 8, 
and notes), how readily the words ojij and ogia were con¬ 
founded. 

Ver. 18. Why speakest thou to me of goodness?] tut Xsyu;, 
not /i‘ htysii : So, cot and at are confounded in c. ix. 4-5, where 
the Constant, texts generally read <ro t, but the Alexand., at. 
(See Annotation to Matt. xix. 17.) 

Ver. 24. how hard it is to enter, &c.] The later texts 
have introduced, from the preceding verse, the words, “for 
“ them that trust in riches,” which is not in the Vat. MS.; 
thus contracting the extent of our Lord's declaration, which 
he had here enlarged; and diminishing the sphere of the 
awful truth which it imparts. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ver. 19. Call ye him.] The junior MSS. read, with the 
modern Vulgate, emv uurov tpuvriSrimi —‘ commanded him to 
‘ be called—prcecepit ilium vocari the senior MSS. read, 
titret- puHiaari aunv —‘ he said, Call ye him.’ I can discover 
no reason whatever for surrendering the senior authority to 

Ver. 21. that I may see.] ha This verb is to be 

taken as the simple verb, ‘ that I may see' (uot ‘ see again’), 
for so we find avufiXtiru applied in the case of a man who 
never saw, in John, ix. 11, 15. (See Annot. to Luke, xviii. 42.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 8. which they had cut out of the fields.] The Vat. 
MS. thus gives this verse : «>.».• i it anflaiu;, xo-^aM-e; ix rwr 
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a.ygm\ omitting tlie repetition of the preceding sentence, 
which is repeated in the junior texts. (See Annot. to Matt, 
xx. 26.) Michaelis ( Introd. vol. ii. p. 305), affirms, that the 
Cod. L or r) of Stephens, “ is the only MS. that has aygui 
“ for luSgui in this place, which (he says) is undoubtedly a 
“ false, but a very ancient Alexandrine reading: I call it 
“ Alexandrine, because it is found, not only in the Coptic 
“ version, hut in the A r cu> Syriac, which was published at 
“ Alexandria, and corrected from Alexandrine MSS.” But 
the fact, that aygm is found to be the reading of the most 
ancient MS. (though unknown to Michaelis) reverses the 
evidence, and refutes the learned German’s criticism. The 
received reading of this verse is plainly an officious adaptation 
of St. Mark’s text to that of St. Matthew. 

Ver. 10.] Few verses have experienced more interference 
than this. The Vat. MS. gives it thus: ivXoyii/imi ii e gx°fs‘m 
PamXeia rov cargos t/im AafSiS —‘ Blessed is the kingdom of 
‘ our father David, that cometh;’ omitting n m/ian Kugm, 
which clause, nevertheless, it reads in Matt. xx. 27; Luke, 
xix. 37; and John, xii. 13. Euthymius, on the other hand, 
expressly says; Mctfxof ie egoeeitixs, xai EuXoyji/ioij i tgyio/iivri 
(3affi\tia ti ovo/ian Kvgiov rov vargos i/im A avib —‘ Blit Mark 
‘ adds, And blessed is the kingdom that cometh in the name 
‘ of the Lord of our father David.’ This last is the common 
reading of the Greek; which Michaelis has peremptorily 
condemned, on a ground which tends strongly to defend it: 
“ BaeiTma (he says) must be understood before rou cargos 
But there is no such necessity; on the contrary, Kvgm mu 
<xargo$ Tula* is a more exact description of the 1 kingdom.’ It 
was with reference to that description, that our Lord shortly 
afterwards questioned the Scribes, ‘ how the Christ could be 
‘ both the Son, and the Lord, of David?’ Here, then, is 
internal evidence, which Michaelis failed to discern, and 
which equiponderates with the external. Euthymius perti¬ 
nently remarks, “ it is probable, that all those differing 
“ exclamations were uttered by the multitude that went 
“ before him, and followed him.”— (Comm, on Matt. xxi. 9.) 
That the ‘kingdom’ was that of ‘David’s Lord,’ is unde¬ 
niable ; and it is, therefore, most probable, that the clause, 
ti wo/mri Kuo/ou, is a true reading of Mark in this place : 1 
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have, therefore, preserved it in this Revision, rendering it 
literally according to the Greek, which our revisers appear 
to have purposely avoided. 

Ver. 17. a house of prayer for all nations.] om; Tgonvyrit 
xXrfamrat Tam rot; edvemv: —So read all the MSS.; and the 
Latin, “ domus orationis omnibus gentibus." Wiclif rendered, 
“ myn hous schal be clepid the hous of preiying to allefolkis.” 
His revisers, nevertheless, have altered this to, “ My house 
“ shall be called of all nations the house of prayer.” The 
passage of Isaiah, lvi. 7, cited by our Lord, is thus rendered 
in our authorised version: “ mine house shall be called an 
“ house of prayer for all people and the Greek is verbatim 
the same, in St. Mark’s Gospel and in the Septuagint. 
Macknight duly notices this defect, and observes: “ the 
“ error in the common version is the more extraordinary, 
“ as, in their translation of Isaiah, they render the passage 
“ quoted, ‘ for all people.’ ” This contradiction probably 
resulted, from the distribution of the Bible, in parts, to 
different bodies of revisers; and from the impatience of the 
public, which would not allow them the time requisite for a 
perfect revisal of their whole work. 

Ver. 26, of the common text, is omitted in the Vat. MS. 
and other MSS. and versions; but, whether it is an interpo¬ 
lation from Matt. vi. 15, of that text, or has lapsed from the 
ancient text through the ifunereheurm — Tagavru/Laru ipuv — 
TagaTru/iara i/im, cannot now be determined. 

Ver. 32. We know not.] See Annot. to Malt. xxi. 18. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 24. In the resurrection.] er rp amsrami. The fol¬ 
lowing clause in our common version, * when they shall rise,’ 
irav avasruen, is not in the most ancient MSS.; shewing, 
that it was only a. double reading of the former; both which 
have become united in the later, or received texts. (See 
Preface, p. 77.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

For this chapter generally, 9ee Annot. on Matt. xxiv. 

Ver. 14.] The words, to g)}&v o-o Aouj)|X too <rgo^l]rou— 
‘ spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ are not read in this place 
in the Vat. and Beza MSS., and are plainly a supplementary 
interpolation front Matt. xxiv. 15. 

Ib. borders .] See Annot. to c. xi. 1, of this Gospel, and 
to Luke, xxi. 21. 

Ver. 20. those whom he hath chosen.] The Greek phrase 
expresses literally, ‘ the chosen whom he hath chosen,’ which 
is an idiomatic pleonasm, signifying only, ‘ those whom he 
‘ hath chosen.’ By transfusing the idiom into the transla¬ 
tion, and rendering, as our version, ‘ the elect whom he hath 
‘ chosen,’ false ideas and false distinctions are raised in the 
mind, misleading the English reader, and leading to ulterior 
errors. (See Preface, p. 84, 5.) 

Ver. 32. neither can know.] We come now to a passage 
of the highest importance. This is one of those passages 
which, as was before observed (Preface, p. 25), appear to 
have been left to the operation of ordinary causes in human 
writing and transcription, for the trial and proof of our 
faith, our diligence, and our integrity, in “ searching the 
“ Scriptures.” The application of these qualities to this 
place, imperatively demands, in the first instance, the obli¬ 
teration of all prejudicate impressions. To effect this, we 
cannot take our first ground on any printed text, or even on 
any MS. more modern than the use of uncial and undivided 
writing. I am unable to produce a. facsimile of this passage 
as it stands on the pages of the Vatican and Ephrem MSS.; 
but in the Beza and Alexandrian MSS. it stands as already 
given in the Preface, p. 66. That uncial and undivided 
writing, is thus divided and written in the smaller Greek 
character of our printed texts: 

rrty ot rr,; r,/iega; txinr,;, xai vij; aifas, sviti; oiifv, o'jSi u ar/yitjn 
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which words yield ihe following literal import in English : 

“ But, of that day and that hour no one knoweth, not the 
“ angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father.” 

In the Vatican MS. the passage stands thus : 

cr sgi is rr)i ipsgag cxtivrii, V rr,g ugag, mists otisv, mis uyytt.su. 

In the Ephrem MS., thus: 

irsgt 6s Trig hptgus r/.tivr,;, r, rtjs atgag, ouietg osdsv, ouis oi uyyeXot 
sv ovguvifj, (iu6e outog si fin o TJarrjg. 

In the Alex. MS., thus : 

xtgs 6s Trig vpsgag sxstvr.g * itgag, ovhsig suits, suit « uyysXct sv 
ougavu, suit ovg si pn i Tlarrig. 

The Beza MS. reads thus: 

wsgt is Trig v/itgag sxstvr.g, xat rtig ugctg, ouisig suitv, ouis ol ayysXtu 
ev Tty ougavtu, ouis outog ss pn 6 orarrig. 

It is here seen, that the oldest MS. reads ayysXeg in the 
singular, without the article, whereas the three junior MSS. 
read oi ayytXto, in the plural, with the article. The received 
text follows these copies in reading oi ayysXot, but it follows 
the Cod. Beza in reading xc u, in place of the more ancient r\ 
(which last Scholz has restored); and it superadds oi before 
sv s,ug., after some of the very recent copies. The Vatican 
reading is, therefore, that which plain reason and critical 
accuracy, equally, enjoin us to adhere to. 

Now, it is impossible for any one, well conversant with 
the Evangelical Scriptures, to read this passage, without 
being sensible of an essential contradiction between what it 
expresses, and what is elsewhere solemnly and repeatedly 
declared in the same Scriptures. Our Lord asserted, that 
“ the Father hath committed all judgment to the Son—and 
“ hath given him authority to execute judgment (John, v. 
“ 22-27). That, the Father hath given to him all power 
“ in heaven and earth (Matt, xxviii. 18). That, whatsoever 
“ things the Father doth, these also the Son doth likewise 
“ (John, v. 18); and, that the Father hath given his Spirit, 
“ without measure, to the Son (ib. iii. 34). That, in him are 
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“ hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge (Col. 
“ ii. 3).” We are assured, that “ the Spirit searcheth all 
“ things, even the depths , /3 air,, i. e. the profoundest secrets 
“ of Godthat “ all the fulness of the Godhead resides in 
“ the Son" (1 Cor. ii. 10; Col. ii. 9); and, “ that lie and 
“ the Father are One.” We see our Lord describing the 
circumstances of his own future judgment-day, and himself 
as the Master, who is to surprise his servants by coining 
suddenly upon them. Speaking of himself, in the third 
person, he says, “ The Son of Man cometli at an hour that 
“ ye think not;” but, speaking in the first person, he says, 
“ I will come on thee as a thief: —behold, / come quickly, 
“ and my reward is with me!” Yet, we are called upon to 
believe, from this single sentence, nay, from one word, or 
rather one letter only of this sentence, that he is ignorant of 
“ the day and hour” of that judgment which he himself is 

Though former ages may have been left without the means 
of reconciling this seeming contradiction, those means are at 
length supplied to the present age. Our experience has 
taught us, in all cases of apparent contradiction, to look 
carefully on the opposing texts, and to see if either of them 
contains in itself the elements of reconciliation. Such ele¬ 
ments, in the present case, will not he long in revealing 
themselves to such a scrutiny. In re-examining with attention 
the undivided uncial writing of the ancient texts, we discern 
a transcriptural error, partly caused by the frequent alterna¬ 
tions of oi and «u, in the preceding context, which alternations 
have produced the reading, owd; for 0105, in this place. From 
that sphalma sprang the reading, 0 u/o;. But, the adjective, 
d/d;, in its sense of ‘ tulis — qui possit,’ will easily vindicate 
its title to become the reconciler of this apparent contra¬ 
diction. We find a corresponding use of o«s in Chrysostom 
( de S. Pentecoste, p. 169): wtfsrE^, fn<n, TO, ev Skxvoiu too uvOguorov 

(6 a-TosroXog) nva stejoe oux oio, te (e/ek/) a»i,a, ra: Conf. 1 Cor. 
ii. 11, r /; d/See ciEdgwTwE to no a,S^u^ou) —“As no other can 
“ know the thoughts which are in the mind of a man, hut 
“ the man alone knows his own thoughts; so, no one knows 
“ the thoughts of God, but the Spirit of God.” 
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The sentence of Mark will then stand thus: -<w ot ms 

me, u fLtj 6 flam —‘ but, of that day, or hour, no one know- 
‘ eth, not an angel in heaven; neither can know, but the 
‘ Father.’ With a kindred sense our Lord said to his dis¬ 
ciples, “ It is not for you to know times and seasons, which 
“ the Father hath reserved for his own authority”— nu-f u<luv 
tan ymvat xgpmu;, See. (Acts, i. 7); which is tile same as if he 
had said, my’ aim tart yvuvai — non tales estis ut sciatis. 

The sacred writers enforce a negative affirmation, by 
subjoining a negation of potentiality; and our Lord used 
the same mode of enforcement in this place. So St. Paul, 
in Rom. viii. 7, VO fguvryia rij; «*»xo;— rip vafiip an ©sou ou-y 
umratatrai, auSt yag Suva rat —The carnal mind— is not subject 
to the law of God, neither can (be subject). St. John affirms, 
©sos auSeis swjaxs ruran — “ no one hath seen God at any 
“ time;” which affirmation St. Paul thus enforces: os ou Sti; 
tiStv, ovlt tidtiv Suvarai —“ Whom no one hath seen, neither 
“ can see. And again, ■4'i>x ,xc ’ avlgwras ou Styjrai —xa/ ou 
Suvarai yvmai —‘ apprehendeth not, and cannot understand.’ 
We find the same mode of enforcement in Virgil, 

“ nihil ille nec austis, nec potuit." 

This sense, of potentiality, was sometimes expressed by 
Suvarai, or Suvam;, and sometimes by the adjective oio;. It 
was formerly thought, that alas did not express ‘ qui potest,’ 
unless followed by the particle rs (ala; rs); but the more 
accurate scholars of later times have demonstrated, from 
the writings of the best Greek authors in prose and verse, 
that (wo;, alone, and oio s re, equally possess that significa¬ 
tion. Thus Viger (c. iii. s. 8, § 9), “ oio; — sumitur avn rou 
“ Suvaatai ; narri et oio; re tanv, et oio; tan, sine te, significat 
“ Suvarai, potest.” —“ oio;, cum infinitivo eleganter jungitur, 
“ tWttrrnxus, idque sive pracedat ro/ouro;, sive reticeatur.” — 
( ib. § 6). With rmuros expressed, Budaeus ( Comment. Liny. 
Gr. p. 840), cites from Aristotle ( Ethic vii.), o /an puau ro/ouro; 
oio; /o/j v}Stia8ai araga rov Xoyov, ti S’ oio; nStiaQai, aXXa fir, aytadai — 
With ro/ouro; suppressed, we find in J. Pollux, iv. § 20, oio; 
tyeigai Su'iov —“ qui possit animum concitare § 39, oio; Su/mv 
xo i/uaai — “qui possit animum comprimere.” “ Cogimur 
“ (says Stephens)utiverbo ‘posse’ interdum in interpretatione 
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“ hujus vocabuli (ore;), juucti itidem infiniuvo.” — Sic ap. 
Aristot. Polit. iii. o ro/oo;, ouj/ ore; oro/ere ayalou; sou 5/xajou; 
roy; orok.ra; —“ qui minime facere possit (ut Budseus vertit).” 
In this chapter of Mark, we find ore; both with and without 
roreuro; : I. with roreuro;, in the simple sense of ‘ talis gualis,’ 
(v. 19, o/ot ou ycyme roiavrij) : and 2. without roreuro;, in its 
enforced sense of ‘ jui possit,’ in the passage before us. 

The fulness of the sentence would be this: OTAEI2 
OIAEX, OTAE A1TEA03 EN OTPANff OTAE roreuro; Effrre 
0102 siltmi (or, OTAE 0102 Etfr/v eiiim) El MU O nATIIP. 
The first ellipsis, common in the Greek, is that of ro/ouro;. 
The next common ellipsis, is that of the infinitive, ulemi, 
understood from o<Ss» : “ the infinitive is often wanting, when 
“ it can be supplied, either from the context or otherwise.”— 
(Matthix, p. 734.) These ellipses would reduce the sen¬ 
tence to, ou$f o/'o; Eirr/v, n /j-r, i mcrr,g. The last ellipsis is that 
of the substantive verb, umv : “ ««•/», aliquando Attice, brevi- 
“ tatis causa omittitur, cum quibusdam prscipue nominibus, 
“ ut oreo, rouro, &c.”—(V iger, c. 5. s. 6. §3.) But, in this 
place, it seems to be rather the abruptness characteristic of 
St. Mark ; as in the following passages, compared with the 
corresponding passages in Matthew: 

St. Matthew. 

c. xix. 26. Gr. wags nutfvtr ot 
xxii. 38. >uro trr. *« 

xxvi. 22. p,r, iyu u/Ai, 

John. c. viii. 15. wore ouro; 

We are instructed, by manuscriptural experience, 

“ Corrumpitur . in v —. in o.—ct contra, 1 Canter, supra, p. 54. 

“ Habet Cant. Cod. T pro 01—01 pro T, Kipling’s Prolerj. p. xiii 
“ T ponitur pro 01, Griesb. Sym. Crit. tom. i. p. Ixviii. Cod. L. 

“ Con/unduntur v et o. — o. et v, Steph. Thes. Valpy, p. 9739.” 

tio also, o and ou, Pref. p. 62, c. 4. 


St. Mark. 
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Now, since these several letters are so continually inter¬ 
changed in ancient Greek manuscript, who shall pronounce, 
from the letters alone, whether the uncial writing is to he 
read, mog or ou/og ? If we are elsewhere told, or if it is any 
where else implied, that the Son is ignorant of the day of 
his own final judicatory, we shall read owns, and divide i uiog 
—films ; if, on the contrary, we are assured that the Son is 
omniscient, we shall read iiog — tails—qui possit: but, in ages 
devoid of all critical wakefulness, the relation implied in 
Tarr.g, was alone sufficient to determine the reading to o uiog. 

Yet, this does not exclude the Son. We read in Matt, 
xi. 27, and Luke, x. 22: “ no one knoweth the Son hut the 
“ Father; neither knoweth any one the Father but the Son, 
“ and he to whom the Son will reveal him:" now, it is mani¬ 
fest, that we are left to understand, in the first clause also, 
“ and he to whom the Father will reveal him." It is the same 
in this place: the exception, “ and he to whom the. Father will 
“ reveal it" is necessarily latent in this proposition, as in 
the former. These are, “ the times which the Father hath 
“ reserved to his own authority" to conceal or disclose; and 
we are assured by our Lord himself, in John, v. 19, that 
“ the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things 
“ that himself doeth." 

The reading, uiog, is further confirmed by the primitive 
reading, uyytkog, in the singular, without the article; and 
thus, this adjective (inadvertently written ovios, in a very 
early age, and from thence erroneously divided, l uios,) re¬ 
conciles this passage of St. Mark with all the rest of the 
Fvangelical Scriptures. But, uiog having once gained admit¬ 
tance into a copy, as norjos, in Matt. xvi. 13, and Xo/uros, 
in Philipp, i. 21, a misplaced reverence for those words 
caused them to retain their stations. And thus, we perceive 
the justness of Hoogeveen’s remark, that the climax ends in 
ovSt ayyt\t; (or, according to the received reading, ouoe oi 
ayytXm) : “ Ubi, recensitis levioribus, negando aliquid maxime 
“ adstrictum voluerunt Grseci, huic prsefigere amaverunt ovfa, 
“ i. e. ne quidem: cujus particular hie usus est, ut nullam 
“ exceptionem patietur, ut in Act. Apost. vii. 5, oim e5me 
“ avru i xXr,govo/xiav e» aurr„ ov5e j3r u 'j.u oroiog. Et Matt. xxiv. 36, 

“ rjjg r,[Lt£ag oxwr.g xat rris u^r/.g ovhuc othi'j, 0 1,r.■ r.i uyyO.0t 

“ rm ovfavMi /.”—{de Part. p. 439.) 
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It has been made a question, whether this clause existed 
originally in St. Matthew’s Gospel, as well as in that of 
St. Mark. It is certainly in St. Matthew’s text, in the 
I ’atican , and Beza, and other MSS.; in the old Jerusalem- 
Syriac, and other ancient versions; and is cited from thence 
by some ancient fathers: yet, it is disowned by others. As 
we now discern the true reading of the clause, it is a question 
of little importance; and we may say, with Grotius : “ It is 
“ of little moment whether we read it in Matthew, or not; 
“ for no one endeavours to expunge it from Markand 
if Mark abridged Matthew's Gospel, there is a possibility 
that it existed in his original. At the same time, since 
Matthew has /ions after narjij, which Mark has not, it 
appears more probable that the former wrote only, ti w o 
narijg /iovof, 1 which the latter equivalently expressed by, nit 
0/05, t/ /in i nccrzjg, so that the latter reading has been trans¬ 
fused into Matthew from Mark. Nevertheless, as the clause 
exists in the Vat. copy, 1 have deemed it obligatory to pre¬ 
serve it in this Revision. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 2. Not during the feast] m e> rp togrp. VVe have 
seen (Matt. xxvi. 17), that the ‘feast-day’ was the day fol¬ 
lowing the slaughter of the Paschal Lamb. To avoid a 
general disturbance on that ' feast-day,’ “ which was a great 
“ day," the Jewish priests were desirous to dispatch our 
Lord previously to the festival; and the evangelist proceeds 
to shew how they effected their purpose, by reverting to an 
incident that occurred three days before. (John, xii. 1-8.) 


Ver. 3. turning over the box.] The common reading of 
the Greek is, euvrii-^aea .; in the Vulgate, “fracto alabastro;” 
our version, after Wiclif, reads, “ brake the box.” Had 
former ages been aware, how little authority in MSS. single 
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vowels possess for determining a reading ; how frequent were 
the exchanges of vowels, as of / and e; the sense alone would 
have caused ‘ breaking ,’ to be corrected to mwje- 

•vj/aea, ' turning oner’ Diodorus Siculus (lib. xv. c. 17) uses 
the verb emrgerru (ounrergairro), which he immediately explains 
by, i-£«!•>) yera/itnii. This verb, though rare, 1 is found in the 
Greek of the Septuagint, but is changed to euargapu in some 
copies. It was highly improbable that the vessel should have 
been ‘ broken’ to produce the discharge of its contents, which 
it would deliver out by the same orifice by which it had 
received them. Zwrp^aaa, ‘ converso alabastro,’ needs little 
of critical argument, at the present day, to establish it as the 
true reading. 

Ib. poured the whole on his head.] xartyjiv a arm rr,v 
*tpa.\r,v: — So reads the Vat. MS.—‘ perfudit caput ejus.’ 
The later MSS. insert xaru, which reduces the meaning to 
‘ defundo,’ or simply, ‘ to pour down’ Without the separate 
preposition, xara, xunynt has the full force of ‘ perfundo — 
1 to pour all over,’ which is plainly its meaning here. 

Ver. 22. take Mis] All the most ancient MSS. and 
versions read, too™ ten r. <s. /*.; without fayirt, ‘ cat 

which is a later insertion, from Matt. xxvi. 26, to supply 
what the philoponist deemed defective. 

Ver. 31. he said the more vehemently.~\ The Vat. MS. 
reads, o St txviptsiw; tXtyt : the rec. text reads, i St ex wsg/omu 
sXeye /iixKXm. Matthsei, sensible of the redundancy of /laXKov 
in this sentence, describes it justly, ‘ duplex lectio temere 
‘ conflata; but he quarrels with ixcrtg/tm;, adding, “ nee in 
“ Marco probandum.” Yet it is the reading also of the 
Codd. Epkr. and Jieza, the two next most ancient copies. 
Matthsei’s objection, therefore, appears to be overruled by 
the concurrent testimony of those three ancient witnesses, 
although the word is not elsewhere found. There is nothing 
in the structure of the word, more than in ir.Sr,\u;, ex/urgug, 
&c., to render it other than probable, that it was a popular 
form in the Hellenistic phraseology to which St. Mark was 
accustomed. 

1 The verb omitted in Stephens’ original Thesaurus, is supplied 

in Valpy’s edition of that work, with authorities. 



Ver. 41. lifter ward.\ n tame—See Aunot. to Mutt, 
xxvi. 4d, and Preface, p. 8. 

Ib. the time is past.'] wsvyt By adhering to the sense of 
irigsia lyu in a-enyu, (see Annot. to Matt. vi. 2, p. 137), and, 
understanding i-/j* in its sense of n/ii, we appear to obtain 
the true force of this disputed word. Our Lord, at the con¬ 
clusion of his prayer, found his disciples sleeping, whilst, 
tit the same time, lie beheld the near approach of the traitor 
and his escort. He therefore said to them, “ Sleep and take 
“ your rest hereafter; the time {or /tour) of sleep is now gone 
l< by: — nosoui ivy eariv i] iiga ro y xaOtvdet*: 100V, a wja, »kc. 

“ ■ —behold, the hour is come when the Son of Man is be- 
“ trayed into the hands of sinners: arise, let us go forward.” 
It has been attempted to find the meaning of otrs yti in this 
passage, by comparing it with ixam ten in Luke, xxii. 37; 
between which two passages there is no analogy or relation 
whatever. On the latter occasion, our Lord had ordered his 
disciples to provide a sword, with secret knowledge of the 
purpose to which it was to be applied, namely, for the last 
manifestation of his divine power in miraculous benevoleuce 
(Luke, ib. 48). On the disciples replying, ‘ here are two 
‘ swords,’ our Lord rejoined, ixavm ten — ‘ it is sufficient,' 
(i.e. for the purpose I intend). In the case with which we 
are now engaged, the sense of ‘ sufficit — it is enough, or 
1 sufficient,’ is wholly alien, and irrelative. 

Ver. 72. when he thought thereon .] tmfiakw {sub. auru, 
sc. mi grjxuTi). St. Mark's abruptness of expression has caused 
that obscurity in this sentence which made Campbell remark, 

“ There are not many words in Scripture which have utider- 
“ gone more interpretations than tills term.” That obscurity 
arises from the object of being left by Mark in 

ellipsis; which object is shewn, by the passage quoted by 
Campbell from Phavorinus, ewi/SaAXo ns vmi/sari n igyu, >170111/ 
r,xgij3oj/j.nivg xai tvnuyus mu. So here, with the object expressed, 
rL'..’Lirfn)-_ n gnii* ill. Vat. (not vow {. oil)— v.ou ETijSaAaio {aura, SC. 
rut gri/iMTi) irJ.aic. Our revisers have, therefore, correctly 
rendered this disputed word. 
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Ver. 3.] Our English version adopts the interpolation 
of some of the later MSS., which add, at the close of this 
verse, a-jros Se ouSif acrixgimro—but he answered nothing. This 
insertion from Matt, xxvii. 12, is not in the ancient MSS., 
but is left for inference in ver. 5: the clause is now rejected, 
by the latest editors of the Greek. 

Ver. 8. went up.] avafia;: So the Vat. and most ancient 
MSS. and versions, from whence Wiclif rendered, ‘ was gone 
‘ up not avct|3o>i»a{, ‘ crying aloud,’ as our revised version 
lias substituted from the later Greek texts adopted by 
Erasmus. Yet, that learned editor has, with admirable 
acuteness and penetration, observed in his note : “ Quoniam 
“ constanter dissonant a Latinis exemplaria Grseca, in con- 
“ jecturam venio, interpreter* aliud, atque nos legimus, 
“legisse; nisi fallor, ora^ixras pro aw/Soairos.” (See Preface, 
p. 76.) 

Ver. 25. The third hour.] rgirn —so records St. Mark in 
all the MSS., ancient and modern. To reconcile an assumed 
discordance between this evangelist and St. John, respecting 
the hour at which our Lord’s crucifixion took place, various 
have been the efforts of ingenuity exercised by ancient and 
modern commentators; and all have proved equally unsatis¬ 
factory and perplexing to themselves and to their readers, 
and in the end, totally unsuccessful. Campbell says (note 2 
to John, xix. 14): “The common hypothesis is, that some 
“ early transcriber has mistaken r, the numeral mark for 3, 
“ for the S’, the mark for 6, and thus has substituted extji 
“ instead of rgin," That ancient effort of hypothesis, ascribed 
to Eusebius, is fully stated in the notes of Birch, and of 
Matthau (1st ed.), on John, xix. 14. But, let us take a 
review of the whole question. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke, unite in relating, that when 
our Lord had hung on the cross till the sixth hour, darkness 
arose, at that hour, over the whole land. It is manifest, 
therefore, that our Lord was already on the cross before the 
sixth hour, and that he had been there for a time sufficiently 
long for all the previous incidents recorded to have taken 
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place. He was, therefore, not crucified at the sixth hour. 
St. Mark records, expressly, “ it was the third hour, xai, 
“ i. e. when, they crucified him.” We must now examine, 
what contradiction these statements sustain from the text of 
St. John. “ Pilate brought Jesus forth, and sat down on 
“ the judgment-seat in a place that is called the ‘Pavement,’ 
“ but in the Hebrew, Gabbatha, and it was the preparation 
“of the Passover: it was about the sixth hour: and he 
“ saith to the Jews, Behold your king!”— itga jjp us b.rr, ; 
this, without the copulate It —‘ and,’ is the reading of the 
Vat., Alex., Codd. L, with a multitude of later copies. The 
expulsion of r,v — ‘was,’ in order to substitute the copulate 
it, is traced to the Besa MS. D, which also changed ir.rn to 
rgim, to force a harmony with St. Mark. This clause, how¬ 
ever, stands absolute in the authoritative texts, without any 
connexion with the preceding and following contexts; thus 
interrupting the narrative. 

That the ‘ sixth hour ’ was a notable hour in those tran¬ 
sactions, we learn from the preceding triple testimony; but, 
not on account of the crucifixion of our Lord taking place 
at that hour. Luke, xxiii. 42, has a corresponding clause 
to that of John : n" nin i«i iiga ixrti —‘ it was now about 
‘ the sixth hour,’ Both clauses must relate to the same 
circumstances; but this of Luke does not relate to Pilate’s 
judgment-seat, and, therefore, that of John was not de¬ 
signed for that period. By every admitted rule of evidence, 
and by all our experience in manuscriptural criticism, we 
are brought to this conclusion; viz. that the historical fact 
was, as it is collected from Matthew, Mark, and Luke; 
that, the ‘ sixth hour’ mentioned in St. John, must relate to 
the period of the ‘ sixth hour’ recorded by those other evan¬ 
gelists ; that, the clause has, in a very early age, been omitted 
by some transcriber, and inserted in the margin; and, being 
an unconnected and isolated paragraph, containing nothing 
in itself that could guide the corrector in reinstating it, that 
it has been erroneously replaced. 

Euthymius, with the criticism of the 12th century, thus 
reverses this argument. “ But, he was crucified, as John 
“ says, at the sixth hour. What, then, are we to say ? namely, 
“ that what is said by Mark, ‘ it was the third hour,’ does 
“ not pertain to what follows, ‘ and they crucified him but, 
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“ to the commencement of the sufferings which our Saviour 
“ endured. He says, ‘ it was the third hour that is to say, 
“ when he began to suffer from the soldiers of Pilate. What 
“ follows, is to be read separately, ‘ and they crucified him; 
“ namely, at the sixth hour. The third hour, therefore, 
“ mentioned by Mark, denotes the beginning of what the 
“ Lord suffered; but the sixth, mentioned by John, shews 
“ the termination, namely, the crucifixion.” Unfortunately 
for this expositor, Mark alone speaks expressly to ‘ the hour' 
of our Lord's crucifixion : “ It was the third hour, when they 
“ crucified him.” There is no biblical tiro at the present 
day who is ignorant, that xai in this sentence is a Hebraism, 
and signifies ire— when. Whereas, Euthymius affirms, rashly 
and falsely, “ that ‘John says’ he was crucified at the sixth 
“ hour”—ev ixvii “£<? Htvotvfwflij, xa6u; « luavm; pw (Comment, 
on Mark, xv. 25) ; for, John does not speak to the time of 
the crucifixion. Euthymius here shews himself to have 
been an interpreter of the kind described by Jerom (see 
above, Pref. p. 36), who, when some one of the evangelists 
had expressed the same thing differently from another, take 
upon themselves to fix the standard Gospel by which those 
others should be interpreted. Whereas, the passage of John 
is to be explained by the concurrent testimony of the other 
three evangelists. 

How easily the present error might have occurred, we 
can see in Woide’s facsimile of the Alexandrian MS., which 
is written in columns. 

From the united testimonies of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, we see, that the sixth hour commenced about the 
time of the revilement of the thieves, or more strictly, of 
the impenitent malefactor; immediately after the ninth hour, 
our Lord expired. The interval would, therefore, occupy 
the space between verses 24 and 28 of that chapter of 
John. Now, if we examine how the verses 14 and 27 stand 
in relation to each other in the double column of the Alex¬ 
andrian MS., we shall perceive, how easily an omitted passage 
written in the interior margin, and designed to be replaced 
in one column, might have been transferred into the other. 
The following is the exact correspondence of those verses, 
in their positions in that MS., line for line; omitting the 
questioned clause : 




Now, if the unconnected clause, uga v is ixrjj, omitted 
and written in the intermediate space, or interior margin, 
had been introduced at the asterisk in column 2, it would 
have harmonised with all the other evangelists; but, mis¬ 
carried to the asterisk in column 1, it would produce the 
confusion that exists in all the surviving texts ; and we have 
an example of an insertion in the interior margin, in the 
Vat. MS., in Hug’s ‘ Commentatio,’ p. 111. On all these 
grounds we are warranted to assume; that the word ears was 
truly written by John, and with the same reference as by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke; that the clause in which it 
stands, has strayed from its original place, in the progress 
of transcription; and, that St.John did not speak as to the 
hour in which our Lord was affixed to the cross. 


Ver. 28 of the common text is not contained in the 
Vatican, Ephrem, lieza, Alexandrian, and other MSS. It 
lias been introduced into the junior texts from Luke, xxii. 
36 : accordingly, Scholz says, “ agnoscunt Codd. fam. Con- 
“ stant. fere omnes ; item Lat. Pair." 

Ver. 35. they say.'] The necessity of the sense shews, that 
the reading Xsym, * saying,’ has arisen from an early mis¬ 
apprehended compend, for Xsyoumv, ‘ they say.’ The Vat. 
MS. reads, iga/cuv ni, ‘ one,’ i. e. r/s aunn, * one of them,' not 
tif ; to whom, therefore, Xryouen, ‘ they, or the rest, say. Let 
‘ him alone,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ver. 1. When the Sabbath was past, &c.] The incidents 
of the sepulchral history of Christ, are most clearly reported 
by the evangelists. Our Lord expired at the ninth hour, 
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or three in the afternoon, of Friday, three hours before the 
Sabbath commenced. Joseph of Arimathea (apprised of his 
early death, probably by John who witnessed it), solicited 
and obtained the body, wound it up with spices, or embalmed 
it; and laid it speedily in a new tomb which was at hand, 
because the Sabbath was fast advancing. The women, who 
also wished to contribute to the honours of the burial, fol¬ 
lowed the procession; and, stationing themselves in front, 
remarked the tomb in which he was deposited. They 
returned to the city, and purchased other spices, to add them 
to those in which our Lord had been enwrapped; but, the 
Sabbath being arrived, they waited over that day, which 
ended at six in the evening of Saturday. They further 
waited till a late hour of the night, that they might be free 
from all eye-witnesses and intruders. They then proceeded 
to the tomb very early in the morning, while it was yet dark, 
but found that our Lord had risen from it. Such is the 
simple order of the narrative, which Michaelis has com¬ 
pounded in his own mind, and from thence has charged 
ignorance and contradiction on the evangelists, lie first 
gratuitously assumes, that the spices of Joseph, and the 
spices of the women, were supposed by the two evangelists 
to be for one and the same operation, viz. the first embalm¬ 
ing the body of Jesus; and, insensible of the error of his 
own assumption, he proceeds to comment thus: 

“ St. John appears to have corrected, though in a very 
“ delicate manner, the accounts given by his predecessors. 
“ Ch. xix. 39, 40, where St. John relates, that Nicodemus 
“ and Joseph embalmed the body of Jesus on the Friday 
“ evening, before it was deposited in the sepulchre, does not 
“ harmonise with the account of St. Mark, ch. xvi. 1, and of 
“ St. Luke, ch. xxiii. 56, and xxiv. 1, that the women, after 
“ Christ’s interment, purchased spices, in order to embalm 
“ his body on the Sunday morning. I have attempted, in 
“ my History of the Resurrection, to reconcile the contra- 
“ diction; but I have not been able to do it in a manner satis- 
“ factory either to myself, or to any other impartial inquirer 
“ into truth. I consider it, therefore, a tacit correction of 
“ the account given by the two evangelists, who were not 
“ eye-witnesses; and that St. John intended to say, though 
“ he expressed himself in a more delicate manner, what the 
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“ following words imply : ‘ Other historians had been in- 
‘ fonned of the embalming of Jesus, but the account which 
‘ they have given is not perfectly correct. The women went 
‘ early on Sunday morning, not to embalm. Jesus, but merely 
‘ to visit the sepulchre; for he had been already embalmed by 
‘ Joseph and Nicodemus.’”—(Vol.iii. 314.) Non tali auxilio. 
If Michaelis had looked a little closer into the history 
(Mark, xviii. 3), he would have found, that the women went, 
not ‘ merely to visit ’ the sepulchre, but to ‘ open it,’ for an 
ulterior purpose; which purpose, both Mark and Luke in¬ 
form us, was to accumulate spices on the body, not to embalm 
it; and John neither expresses, nor implies, any contradiction 
of their statement. (See what has already been observed, 
of Michaelis’s proposed emendations and corrections, Pref. 
p. 79.) 

Ver. 2. Long before the rising of the sun.] xui \iai agon 
/Micf run safi/Barm tgyomai ei( ro iitnyitim awm/Aawos rou jjA/ou: — 
So reads the Vatican MS. The construction of the Greek 
of St. Mark is singularly involved in this sentence : its order 
of interpretation is this; /ug rm eaBBuroio, A/av rou vA ton 
amruXam;, igx°» r *‘ tm ro /xvij/asiov :— agon, here, governs the 
gen. avar. r. h -; as it is explained by Pollux, under the head, 
tat rm ri agarrotroit ago xaigou — “ of those who do any thing 
“ before a time;” as, agon ns sA ouas, “ before the age of 
“ manhood;" to which is opposed, rijj ijA/x/a; (lib. i. 
s. 69). So here, A/a» agon rou i,Xiou ammXums, signifies, 
“ very long before the sun-rising,” the words, /i/a r. e. f. e. 
r. fiv. being embraced in a parenthesis. 

Ver. 9, inclusive, to the end.] This large portion of the 
chapter in the commonly received text, is not comprehended 
in Eusebius’ Canon of this Gospel; and is not contained in 
the Vatican MS. Birch subjoins the following note to this 
place, in his ‘ Qualuor Evangelia.’ “ The last portion of 
“ this Gospel, from the 9th verse to the end, is not contained 
“ in the most excellent and most ancient Vatican MS. 1209. 
“ In the Vat. MSS. 756, 757, an asterisk is affixed, which 
“ sign the transcribers employed as a cautionary mark, 
“ to all narrations not found in all MSS., to note them as 
“ doubtful.” lie then produces different Greek scholia, 
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from different MSS. (which had been before adduced by 
Wetstein), testifying tlie absence of this passage from most 
MSS., though it was contained in others; he points out the 
termination of St. Mark’s Gospel, in Eusebius' Canons, with 
the words “for they were afraid’’ in the 8th verse; and 
concludes by observing, “ From hence it follows, that the 
“ numbers of the last verses of St. Mark enumerated in the 
“ Table of Canons, were not placed there by Eusebius, but 
“ have been inserted by transcribers, with a sort of pious 
“ fraud, in order that they might the more easily maintain 
“ the authenticity of the passage."—( Proleg . pp. 21, 22.) 
For which reason Cardinal Cajetan, quoted by Wetstein, 
judiciously observed ; “ Quicquid autem sit de veritate, 
“ suspicionum tamen istarum eifectus cst, quod haec scripta 
“ non svnt solida anthoritatis ad firmandam fidem, sicvt 
“ sunt reliqua Marci indubitata —Whatever may be the 
“ truth in this matter, the effect of those suspicions is, that 
“ this paragraph is not of solid authority for confirming 
“faith, as all the other parts of St. Mark, which are in- 
“ dubitable." These testimonies are sufficient to prove, that 
the paragraph in question is, at the least, apocryphal, and 
ought not to be blended with those Scriptures whose genuine¬ 
ness is unquestionable; and that, to receive it with the same 
reverence as those other Scriptures, would be, to render assent 
to Scripture a mere conventional form, and to follow the 
example of the Romish church, which receives the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament as equally genuine and canonical 
with the rest. Our learned reformers detected the disparity 
of these last, and dissolved their union ; but, the apocryphal 
passages of the New, were not yet known to them ; and it is 
only since the discovery and examination of the surviving 
MSS. have been accomplished, that the true quality of these 
passages has been brought to light; and it behoves us, at 
the present day, to deal with them as our forefathers dealt 
with the others. Scholz, however, who defends almost all 
the insertions and interpolations which characterise his Con- 
stantinopotttan texts, contends vigorously in vindication of 
this apocryphal appendage to St. Mark's Gospel: but, the 
most active and laborious collectors, in all sciences, are not 
necessarily the best judges of the articles which they collect; 
especially if they collect them with prejudication, which has 
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manifestly been the case with this learned editor. Some, 
who wish to vindicate this passage, remark the abruptness 
with which the Gospel must close, if it were to terminate 
with the 8th verse. But, that abruptness, which is peculiar 
to the style of this evangelist, would not be remedied by 
continuing this appendage; since it would only he, to follow 
an abrupt termination, by an equally abrupt introduction of 
new matter. For, there is no relation of correspondence 
between verses 8 and 9 of the received text, no dovetailing 
of connexion; but, the latter lies next to it in simple unad¬ 
hesive juxtaposition; proving, to unprejudiced observation, 
that they are totally alien to each other. The sequel of this 
chapter, from ver. 9, inclusive, is evidently taken from one 
of the apocryphal Gospels current in the first and second 
centuries; and has been annexed to the conclusion of this 
of St. Mark, with the design of giving to it an extension and 
bulk which the evangelical author did not bestow upon it. 
It is a parallel interpolation with the tale of the woman 
brought before our Saviour on a charge of adultery (rec. 
text), which, Eusebius relates, was first introduced by Papias 
(a man “ of a very weak mind”), from the apocryphal 
“ Gospel accordiny to the Hebrews" at that time in circula¬ 
tion ; but which was condemned and rejected by the orthodox 
church. (See Annot. to John, viii. 1-11.) 



St L U K E. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 9. The temple of the Lord.] The word mo;, as has 
been observed, is used in the Greek Scriptures to denote, 
according to the purport of its context, 1. the Temple, 
generally: 2. the Sanctum, or Holy Place: 3. the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, or Holy of Holies. In this place, it plainly means 
the second of these, in which the priests served by ‘ weekly 
‘ courses,’ and in which was the altar of incense. See above, 
p. 32, § 23, p. 165-6, and Annot. to Heb. ix. 2. 

' Ver. 17. to turn all hearts, from fathers even to children.] 
That is, • from the oldest to the youngest:’ “ Efficiet Johannes, 
“ ut parentes juxta atque liberi, omnis setatis homines, sint 
“ Domino parati.—co rtgm ten nxm (observes the learned 
“ Bengel), est iustar proverbii ad multitudinem (v. 16) signi- 
“ ficaudam: sic, Gen.xxxii. 11— /itirtga sir/ rsxvo/j: sic plane, 
“ erangai sir/ nxm, Exod. XX. 5—xxxiv. 7: necnon xtrittm sir/ 
“ titipv, Jud. xv. 8.”—( Gnomon. tom. i. p. 254.) “ sir/ cum 
“ accusativi casu, ubicunque motus aliquis exprimetur, usque 
“ significat.”— (Vigeb. p. 565.) See 1 John, ii. 12-14. 

Ver. 28. and going in, to her.] The Vat. MS. does not 
repeat ayysX oc—‘ angel,' as the Junior and rec. texts. 

Ib.] The common texts have subjoined to this verse, an 
unauthorised anticipation of Elizabeth’s salutation which fol¬ 
lows at v. 42, where alone it is read in the Vat. MS., and in 
the oldest versions : its introduction here, betrays a liturgical 
origin of a later age. 

Ver. 31. Thou shalt forthwith conceive and bear a son.] 
It is evident, that Mary understood, from the words ad¬ 
dressed to her by the angel, present and immediate conception; 
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“ intellexit Maria,” well remarks the last-cited comment¬ 
ator,) “ promissionem hanc sibi dari, tit statim implen- 
“ dam, sine respectu conjngii sui consummandi” ( Gnomon. 
Bengel. tom. i. p. 257) : for, there would have been nothing 
to perplex a young woman, betrothed and on the eve of 
marriage, in a notice that she would conceive, and bear a 
child. But, Mary’s answer clearly shews, that she understood 
the angel to signify, immediate conception, previous to the 
consummation of her marriage: ir<u; asrai rmro, isra avflga ou 
ymuesu — How can this be, since I hnow not a husband? 
The angel, therefore, addressed her in a paulo-post-futurum 
time, (tuXXsXijaJ/ij; which word has collapsed into suXXrifp, from 
a compend «iXX>]a|«i. The force of this tense is thus ex¬ 
posed by Matthite. “ The p.p.fut. marks a future action, 
“ the beginning of which, however, in regard to future time, 
“ is past; but the consequences of which, or the eircum- 
“ stances resulting from it, still continue; consequently it 
“ is a future.— ptpfyrai, ‘ will be mixed, continuing:’ not, 
‘ will have been mixt.’—lyyfafijmva/, * will become enrolled 
“ tyyiygafmrai, ‘ will remain enrolled, as he was.’ Hence, 
“ of those verbs whose present marks only the beginning of 
“ an action, but the perfect the complete action, the third 
“ future (or paulo-post-futurum) is used, in order to shew, 
“ that the perfect action is to happen in future : xsxvijin/iai, 

‘ I shall possess;’ but xriji n/jMt, • I shall obtain.’ Thus, too, 
“ the futures, SiSsim/sai, «»v<n>/uu, xvrgutsopui , &c., express, not 
“ so much the simple fut.-pass. or an action passing over, as 
“ a future situation continuing, which will have arisen from 
“ an action passing over.’’ —(§498.) With this sense, it is 
plain that Mary understood the angel to speak; and, to that 
understanding she shaped her reply. Priscian says, “ Quam- 
“ vis Greeci futurum diviserunt in quibusdam verbis, in 
“futurum infinitum, nt n-^o/iat, paulo-post-futurum, ut veru- 
“ a|/o/ iiu, melius tamen Romani, considerata futuri natura, 
“ qua; omnino incerta est, simplici in eo voce utuntur, nec 
“ finiunt spatium futuri”— (Putschii Gramm. Lat. p. 805): 
but, if the angel had spoken in the futurum infinitum, Mary 
(who knew that she was on the eve of marriage), could not 
have replied as she did. Whether the Romans have improved 
on the Greek future, I do not inquire; but their practice may 
account for the ready transition of itvXXeXiiaJ ,r, into aj>.X>i4/>). 
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Ver. 34. since I know not a husband.] av&ga, is to be 
rendered ‘ husband’’ here, as in Matt. i. 20. The Latin has 
1 virum,' which, like avijf, signifies both ‘ man ’ and ‘ husband.’ 
Wiclif injudiciously, and even grossly, adopted the former 
sense, ‘ Y knowe not man:’ his revisers have, very unre¬ 
flectingly, sanctioned his interpretation: but, a moment’s 
consideration will convince us, that the Holy Virgin could 
not have spoken with so general and indecorous a reference. 

Ver. 35. the Holy thing begotten.] See Annot. to Matt. i. 
21. In order to apply yww/xevov to the Blessed Virgin, and 
to render it with the sense of ‘ born,’ numerous MSS. have 
added n mu, ‘ of thee.’ The Vulgate, as might be expected, 
embraces this insertion, adding, ‘ ex te.' Wiclif consequently 
translated, ‘of thee; and, from him our common English 
version has retained those words. The Vat. and other most 
ancient MSS., however, with the exception of the Cod. 
Eplvrem, have no such reading; and Erasmus has the fol¬ 
lowing note on this passage: “ ilia duo verba, ‘ ex te,’ nee 
“ in ullis Graecorum exemplaribns addita reperi, nc apud 
“ Theophylactum quidem; nec in antiquis codicibus Latinis, 
“ praeterquam in uno, in quo nescio quis in margine adje- 
“ cerat. Proinde miror, unde in primam hujus operis 
“ editionem invascrint. Est autem solutior sermo si non 
“ addantur. Non enim hie agitur de persona concipientis, 
“ sed de novo modo concipiendi, deque foetus excellentia. 
“ Apparet adjecta ab explanatore quopiam t tametsi in Aldina 
“ editione comperi addita.” Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthaei, 
Schulz, and even Scholz, reject it from their texts, notwith¬ 
standing the numerous MSS. and versions which the last 
refers to in his margin as containing it; and which were 
unknown to the age of Erasmus. The words, ‘ of thee,’ 
should therefore be erased from our authorised version ; where 
they only remain to testify our former subjection to the 
Roman church, in the ages of darkness and superstition. 
That the words, “ the Holy thing begotten,” have respect to 
the efficient cause, and not to the passive instrument of the 
generation, is proved by the conclusion, “ therefore, he will 
“ be called, Son of God.” 


Ver. 43. the Mother of my Lord.] i 



— If, from this authority of Elizabeth, the over-zealous 
orthodox of the fifth century had been content to deduce the 
unobjectionable designation, Kugioroxos, for the lloly Virgin, 
instead of the highly objectionable term, ©soroxos—‘ Mother 
‘ of God,’ the unchristian feuds which disgrace the history 
of the Church in that age would not have arisen ; and Cyril 
and Nestorius would have found, that both entertained the 
same doctrine. 

Ver. 71. justification.] See Annot. to Matt. iii. 15. 

Ver. 74. will visit us.] The Vat. MS. reads imexsfirai, in 
the future, and not rremu^aro, as in the received text. The 
future is far more congenial with the context, which foretels 
the future function of the infant, John, in ver. 72; and 
looks forward beyond that to the future office of the Messiah. 
The conversion of a future into an aorist in the MSS., by the 
heedless writing of an a for an s, occurs in many places. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 2. The enrolment itself.] The Vatican and Beza 
MSS. read, aura a<roygapa> not a 1/7-7] a acoygapa; the t ) appear¬ 
ing to have originated from a transcriptural repetition of the 
final * of norri. But a question would arise, whether we are 
here to read, an ra, fem. of am;, or am j, fern, of nun;'! The 
latter has been uuirersally adopted, and continued without 
due consideration, even by Dr. Campbell. The misapprehen¬ 
sion of the force of aura in this clause, has greatly contributed 
to the conflicts of interpretation which it has sustained. Yet, 
no phrase can be simpler and plainer than the phrase of the 
evangelist, if it be freed from the prejudicate aspirate to 
which the junior copies have subjected it. The historian says, 
“ a decree went forth, that all the inhabited earth should 
“ he enrolled. The enrolment itself, aura airoygapa— ‘ ipsa 
“ ‘ descriptio,’ first took place while Quirinius ((.Jr. Gyre ulus) 
“ governed Syria thus distinguishing, between the time of 
lhe promulgation of the decree, and the time of its execution 
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Chap. II. 

in Judaea:—“ ami," observes Matthaei, “ is often in the 
“ sense of ‘ is ipse ’ (§ 472).” The historical part of this 
question is clearly elucidated by Prideaux ( Connexion , &c., 
P. ii. p. 505-7, fol.), who thus concludes his exposition : 
“ If the 2d verse of the 2d chapter of Luke be so rendered 
“ as to imply, that the levying of the tax , according to the 
“ description mentioned in the former verse, was first executed 
“ while Cyrenius was governor of Syria, this will remove all 
“ difficulties ; and the text can well bear this interpretation.” 
Therefore, Euthymius well remarks, atyj( run an yero/urn — 
‘ which did not take place till that time.’ It is surprising, 
that Dr. Campbell should betray so much prudential caution, 
in coming to the same critical and sound conclusion. 

Ver. 6. laid him in a manger .] Campbell has a long and 
tedious note on the word pawn, contesting Dr. Pearce’s 
extravagant conceit, that it signified ‘ the horse-hair bag sus- 
‘ pended to the heads of horses, containing their provender.’ 
A few words of J. Pollux will give greater distinctness to 
the historian’s recital, than pages of such fruitless elaboration. 
The Greek, pawn, was rendered ‘ prtesepe' by its contempo¬ 
rary Latin, at which time the meaning of the Greek word 
was certainly well known: ‘ prasepe ’ signifies, ‘ fenced be- 
‘ fore, or in front,’ and denotes a stall or fold. Pollux says, 
“ xgacrwjgiov is a name given to four boards fastened together 
11 by a cord, and fixed before the pawn, to hold the provender 
“ of cattle”— xgaarr,g/ov, reeeaga £uXa tig aXXqXa ev7]g/j,oea iva ' 
rovu evdndtfiiva, a xarqgro rrgo rys pawns ruv vrro^vyitev, pege/v a uroig 
rov xai yogmv, See. (L. x. §166.) The xgavrngav, fixed 

to the farm, was what we call a ‘ manger ,’ from the French, 
mangeoire. It is, therefore, most probable, that it was in this 
manger of the stall that the Virgin deposited her new-born 
infant; though the word, par*ii, strictly, expresses only the 
stall. Campbell’s assumption is, therefore, altogether erro¬ 
neous, when he says, “ Manger seems to have been the 
“ original signification (of parnj); and the other meaning, 
“ stall, to have arisen from a synecdoche, of a part for the 
wholewe see, that the fact was exactly the reverse. 

Ib. the inn.] That neither the ‘ inn’ at Bethlehem, nor 
the stable containing the manger, was the oixia, ‘ house,’ 
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(mentioned in Matt. ii. 11), in which the eastern visitors 
paid their adoration to the infant Jesus, is shewn in the 
Annotation to that passage of Matthew. 

Ver. 9. to all the people.] bbvvi r^i Xaui — i. e. ii/in —‘ to 
‘ you ’ (v. 10), the nation to which the Christ was promised : 
not to ‘ all people,' as our version has inadvertently retained 
from Wiclif, who rendered, ‘ alle puple,’ from the Latin, 
‘ omni populo;' which language could not express the de¬ 
monstrative article of the Greek; and Wiclif was not con¬ 
versant with the Greek. 

Ver. 21. their purification.] The Vat. MS. here reads 
cairm : see this reading confirmed in Micbaelis’s Jntrod. 
vol. ii. p. 438, 9. 


Ver. 31. and his father and mother.] The Vat. and the 
oldest MSS. and versions, here read, & bstjij butch ; as in 
ver. 46, where the propriety of that reading is confirmed by 
Mary herself, and where i irarrii mu is the reading of every 
MS. But, an unskilful and short-sighted criticism substi¬ 
tuted the proper name, laenp, as deeming the word, ware ij, 
unfitting for the evangelist to employ. This alteration, 
Scholz assigns to his ' fam. Constant.' and adopts it in his 
own text. 


Ver. 35. but alone, a widow, to fourscore and four 
years.]' Though the precise age of this holy woman is not 
a point material to the history of the Gospel, yet the investi¬ 
gation of it is of some importance to critical accuracy. The 
Vat. and other ancient texts thus read this passage: 

(Lira, avisos, erjj Wrct ccko rqs valences aurrjs, xa/ aurtj xyga, lug 
truv oydot}x.ovra retoaguv — ‘ having lived with her husband 
‘ seven years from her virginhood, but alone, a widow, to 
‘ eighty-four years.’ Here, two computations are signified, 
the one seven years, the other extended to eighty-four years, 
but both from the same date, viz. bbo tij; bbjOshbs —from the 
end of virginhood, or from marriage. Assuming fourteen 
years for the nubile age in that country, Anna would have 
been about ninety-eight at the time of our Lord’s circum¬ 
cision. The phrase, b^o/3e/3iixu>b tt i/items bo^Abis, implies an 
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extreme old age ; and aurr, yr,ga (not air;-,) is equivalent to 
duri) xaS airvv, ‘sola — alone' (Hoogev. n.toViger, p.170), op¬ 
posed to /stra. aviso;. But, tbe junior texts have here changed 
iu; into ii;, by which alteration a different sense has been in¬ 
duced on the whole passage; the two united members of the 
paragraph have been disunited, and the latter made to receive 
an independent interpretation, wholly from within itself. It 
stands thus in the received text: Jaffa irv\ /nra aviso; evrra asro 
ms vaglma; aurijs- Kai air, M yjfiu i; vroiv oyi. riffff. i, ova, 
&c. How much the primitive import has been disordered by 
the later change in the reading, is manifested by the opposite 
interpretations of Erasmus and Bengel; the former of whom 
says, “ Quod ita est accipieudum, ut aonoruui numerus non 
“ ad cetatem mulieris pertinent, scd ad spatium viduetalis, in 
“ qua tot annos perseveraverat.” The latter says, “ Anni 
“ totius atatis, non solius viduetatis." Campbell renders, 
according to our version, “ who had lived seven years with 
“ a husband, whom she married when a virgin; and being 
“ now a widow of about eighty-four years, departed not," 
&c. This is an entire dereliction of the historian’s record: 

tfa<ra — having lived, uniting the two clauses which are here 
separated. 

Ver. 37. Joined in confessing .] avio/ioy.oyuTo: —am, in 
this compound, has the same sense as in the antislrophe, 
replication, or responsion, in lyric poetry. So the LXX. 
use the word in Ezra, iii. 11. — o/ooXeytiro is to be interpreted, 
here, by that to which responsion was made, which was, 
Simeon’s confession of the iufaut Messiah; and such con¬ 
fession was the only purport of Anna’s reply. Schleusner’s 
denial of this sense is, therefore, unavailing. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 14. The soldiers going on service .] “ The expression 
11 used by St. Luke,” observes Micliaclis (vol. i. p. 51), “ is 
“ not ‘ soldiers,’ urgarmrai, but the participle, Sega rsun/isre/, 
“ i. e. men under arms, or men going to battle. Whence these 
“ persons came, and on what particular account, may be 



“ found at large in the History of Josephus {-(lit. lih. xviii. 
“ c. 5, § 1,2). Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee, was engaged 
“ in a war with his father-in-law, Aretas, a petty king in 
“ Arabia Petraen, at the very time in which John was preach- 
“ ing in the wilderness. The army of Ilcrod, then on its 
“ march from Galilee, passed through the country in which 
“ John baptised; which sufficiently explains the doubt, who 
“ the soldiers were that proposed to him the above question. 
“ So minute a coincidence, in a circumstance overlooked by 
“ Grotius and the rest of the commentators, would be hardly 
“ discovered in a forgery of later ages.” 

Ver. 16. in expectation of the Christ .] “ For several 
“ years before the birth of Christ,” observes Prideaux, “ not 
“ only Simeon and Anna, the prophetess, but the whole 
“ nation of the Jews, were in earnest expectation of his 
“ coming, and of the redemption of Israel by him. And 
“ this, not only the history of the Gospel in many places 
“ tells us, but Josephus, the Jewish historian, doth also attest 
“ the same; for he tells us, that the expectation which the 
“ Jews, for some years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
“ had of the arising of a great King from among them, who 
“ should have the empire of the whole world, was the true 
“ cause which then excited them to that war against the 
“ Romans, in which that city, and the temple in it, were 
“ utterly destroyed.” — ( Connexion , &c. Part ii. p.493. fol.) 
This expectation of the Jewish nation, founded on the predic¬ 
tions of their prophets, was not confined to that people, but 
had spread through the heathen world, and had engendered, 
in the spurious prophecies of Rome, a similar expectation of 
“ a great King who was to arise — de magno liege venturo," 
Sc c. —(Ciceho, Divin. ii. 54. Sueton. Aug. 94.) Julius, 
and, after his death, Octavius Ctesar, was regarded as the 
object of that expectation. A remarkable celestial pheno¬ 
menon, which appeared in the month of September imme¬ 
diately following the death of Julius Ctesar, and during the 
games which took place on occasion of the anniversary of 
Octavius' birth, is noted and recorded by the elder Pliny, in 
the words of that emperor: “ lis ipsis ludorum meoruin 
“ diebtis, sidus crinitum, in regione ca-li qua- sub Septrm- 
“ trionibus est, conspcctum —During the days of my own 
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“ games, a Comet was seen in that region of the heaveni 
“ which is under the constellation of the Great Hear."— 
(Nat. Hist. i. 23. Hard.) To that comet, a temple wai 
afterwards raised in Rome; and Pliny observes, that “ ii 
“ was the only place in the whole world in which a Come, 
“ received divine honours —Cometes in uno totius orbis loci 
“ colitur, in ternplo Romce." — (lb. iii. 3.) The remarkabh 
configuration of that luminary, as here described, and it: 
singular resemblance to the configuration of the comei 
which, in 1811, appeared in the same month, September 
and exactly in the same region of the heavens, prompted m< 
(while engaged in a work on the fourth eclogue of Virgil; 
to address a letter, on the subject, to my late illustrious 
neighbour, Sir William Herschel. The following is thai 
great man’s reply. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ On examining the elements of the comet of the year 1680 
I find, that had the comet been in a certain part of its orbit abou 
September, forty-three years before the birth of Christ, it migh 
then have been seen under the seven stars of the Great Rear 
But, as we have never before observed a comet whose elements agrei 
with those of the comet of 1680, we can have no knowledge of its 
periodical time, if, indeed, it should revolve round the sun. And 
considering that we know of but only one that actually revolve! 
about the sun, we can have no reason to admit, that the comet o 
1680 should be the same which was observed ‘ tons les jours de k 
‘ durie des jeux’—(during all the days that the games continued. 
With more probability we might affirm, that it was the comet oj 
1811; for, that was actually seen under the Seven Stars of the Grea 
Bear, in September and, having been seen there once, we are sun 
it might hare been seen there before, had it been in the same part oj 
its orbit, and did it revolve about the sun in the required per iodica, 
time,’' &c. 

“ WILLIAM HERSCHEL.” 

“ Slough, Feb. 21, 1812." 

The first of those configurations appeared forty-three years 
before the birth of Christ; the last appeared in 1811, jusl 
twenty-five years ago (1836). 

drawing accurately made at the time, both with respect to station, and Ic 
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Ver. 24.] This verse stands thus in the text of the 
Vatican MS., also in Cod. L. and in Origen : y.ai aum 5 ii* o 

rou HXu. “The participle, ag^o/iEKos,” says Hoogeveen, “ is 
“ elegantly put for to aoyji, in or at the beginning*°xp- 
tttvo; iirsj is, therefore, equivalent to i<r« e» agxji, as it were 
at the beginning, or, at or about the beginning, of thirty 
years, i. e. of his thirtieth year. For, the Hebrews counted 
the present or current measure of time, into their computa¬ 
tions, whether day or year. Thus they said, indifferently, 
three days, or the third day; eight days, or the eighth day; 
and so also, thirty years, or the thirtieth year.— (Matt, 
xxvi. 61 j xxvii. 63; Lnke, i. 57; ii. 20.) Dr. Bloomfield, 
on the other hand, says, “ The sense is, ‘ Jesus was be- 
‘ ginning to be of about thirty years,’ i. e. he had nearly 
“ completed his thirtieth year:” he adds, “ I grant, that 
“ this is somewhat anomalous phraseology; but it is not 
“ more so than some other modes of expression to be found 
“ in Scripture;” but, as he does not produce any of these 
in evidence, such appeal is not available in criticism. Dr. 
Bnrton also thinks “ the phrase probably means, that our 
“ Saviour wanted a little of being full thirty years of age.” 
Erasmus more exactly interprets: “ Quorum verborum hie 
“ est sensus, Et ipse Jesus ingressus erat annum trigesimum, 
“ aut, Et ipse Jesus accedebat ad annum trigesimum — Jesus 
“ had entered or attained his thirtieth year." Campbell, by 
a violence not to be sustained, proposes to interpret aoxotsmt 
in the sense of vroTaesotuvo; in c. ii. 49, ‘subject;’ but, in 
that case, the object is subjoined, aum;, ‘ to them whereas, 
agxpuooos is here accompanied by no word in the context to 
suggest a notion of subjection. 

The sense of the verse, therefore, according to the most 
ancient terms of the evangelical record, is, "And Jesus was 
“ at the beginning of his thirtieth year; being the son (while 
“ he was supposed, of Joseph) of Heli,” &c. That the evan¬ 
gelist, who had spoken of Jesus as the son of Joseph, and yet 
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Chap. III. 


had related, that he was not the son of Joseph, should duly 
distinguish between those two descriptions when he came 
formally to state our Lord’s genealogy, was to be expected; 
and, accordingly, he does so in this place. The common in¬ 
terpretation of the passage, as it now stands in the received, 
Greek text, and which is also that of our authorised version, 
is essentially vicious. The words in the English version do 
not convey the signification which the interpreters themselves 
designed to draw from them :— uv, us cm/iigero, ‘ being, as he 
‘ was supposed,’ (as in Mark, i. 1, (r,v) us yty^amai — was, as 
it is written ,) affirms positively, “Jesus was the son of Joseph, 
“ as he was supposed to be.” This interpretation, therefore, 
contains in itself its own confutation; since it is certain, that 
the revisers did not intend to make such an affirmation. 
The difference in the order of the words, in the oldest copy, 
and in the later copies from which the received text is taken, 
reveals the error inveterated in the latter. The Vat. MS. 1 , 
the Codd. Vat. 360, Ven. 10, and L or ( of Stephens, and 
others, thus read this sentence, 

uv uios, us evo/u^ero rou luor,p, rou HXi. 

The later copies Tead, 

uv, us vvo/tigoro, uios luenp rou HX/. 

The first relates, 

‘ being the son, while he was supposed of Joseph, of Heli 
the others have vitiated the reading, so as to make it express, 

‘ being, as he was supposed, the son of Joseph, the son of Heli.' 

All the force, both of external and internal evidence, com¬ 
bines to confirm the former reading; which shews unequi¬ 
vocally, that the evangelist had distributed uv uios —‘ being 
‘ the son,’ to Heli, and us tvopigtro —‘ while he was supposed,’ 
to Joseph : the us being the ‘ us temporale’ (see Hoogeveen, 
de Partic. p. 516.) 

How this unjustifiable transposition of the word uios 
has operated to create general confusion in the genealogy, 
will be apparent in examining Dr. Burton’s note: “ Some 

viii. C.) The ancient and genuine leading of this sentence has been thus pre- 
editors, yet tt has not experienced the acceptance of any one of them. 
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“ (he says) have coupled m with nv HXi, and put a; 
“ m/ugm vis; iuenf in a parenthesis, so that Jesus, and 
“ not Joseph, would be called the son of Heli. But it is 
“ plain, that the article rou, in every instance, does not 
“ belong to the name which follows it, but to that which 
“ precedes, and means the son of; otherwise we should 
“ find vis; rou Iuetif. Joseph, therefore, is certainly called 
“ the son of Heli. Some have thought, that Heli was the 
“ father of Mary; so it is said in the Talmud: but this 
“ seems irreconcilable with St. Luke." If the learned annot¬ 
ator had taken the unquestionably most ancient text for his 
ground, instead of the junior vitiated reading of that text, he 
must have abstained from all these remarks. He would have 
seen, that m vis; strictly related to rou HX <; that the true 
reading was rov iwmjp, in parenthesis; that Heli’s paternity 
to Mary was not a thought, but a national record; and that it 
is thoroughly reconcilable with St. Luke. We thus distinctly 
trace, in Matthew and Luke, two separate lines of descent 
from David, through his two sons, Solomon and Nathan, the 
one ending in Joseph, the other in lleli: viz. 


Solomon Nathan 


Joseph Mary. 

These last are the alpara —‘ bloods,’ intended by John in c. i. 
13: (see Annot. to that place). Thus far (and it is all (hat is 
essential) the tree of genealogy has descended to us complete. 
That the many Hebrew names intermediate between those 
cardinal points should have suffered corruption and con¬ 
fusion from numberless mechanical Greek copyists, who 
neither knew nor cared much for the genealogies of the 
Jews, through a series of ages, can surprise no one of any 
sound judgment: we find it a subject of observation even 
with Origen and Jerom, in their early ages. (See Wetstein’s 
and Birch’s notes.) 

According to the received tradition of the Jews, incor¬ 
porated into their Talmud (which national testimony there is 
no ground of reason whatever for calling in question, since few 
genealogical facts are so well attested), Heli was the father 
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of Mary ; and, according to the Jewish law, filiation was not 
to he referred to the female, but to the male stock (Num. 
xxvii. 1-8); for which cause our Lord is said to be, rot/ II)./ 
— ‘ of Heli;' the word ‘sou,’ supplied in Italics in our ver¬ 
sion, is, therefore, to be understood with the latitude pre¬ 
scribed by that law, and as intending ‘ grandson: as, in a 
still more extended sense, he was called, uhg Aa/3/3, vise 
A^saa/j., in ver. 1. What has here been exposed will shew, 
that Dr. Burton’s note, which gives the generally prevailing 
impression of this sentence, rests wholly on the vitiated 
reading of the junior and received texts: for, we do “ find 
“ tot iuffii?so that “ Joseph is certainly not called the 
“ son of Heliand Heli's paternity to Mary is not only 
reconcilable with St. Luke, hut is the direct intimation of 
that evangelist. “ Maria est Eli filia,” observes the learned 
Bengel: “ occurrit in Scriptis Judseorum hv ns □ho, 
“ Maria filia Eli. Vid. Lightfoot, ad Luc. iii. 23, etWoLF. 
“ ad Matth. i. 20.”— Gnomon Bengel. tom. i. p. 11. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 21. which is in your, ears.] n ygafn aim « ™s am 
ifiuv. This phrase is equivalent to, “ which you have just 
“ heard;' and appears to he an example of what Hoogeveen 
calls, “ nova loquendi genus {in N.T.) pronomen aim; adhibens 
“ pro relative is,” 1 (i. e. a ygafti i tt ms am u/twr (tarn). The 
idea which this strong figurative expression conveys to the 
mind, is the same as that of Milton (P. L. viii. 1): 

“ The angel ended, and in Adam's ears 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking.” 

(See Todd’s learned note on this passage, in his edition of 
Milton.)—“ Fulfilled in your ears,” which our revisers have 
left, from “ fulfillid in youre earis" of Wiclif, conveys no 
adequate meaning; and is a defective translation of the 
Latin, “ impleta est haec Scriptura in auribus vestris,” which 
supposes the ellipsis, ‘ quee est.’ 

1 Viger. de Idiot, c. iv. § 12. n.51. Hoogev. 



CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 18. was present for him, to heal.] ouva/ei; Kujioj r,t 
hs ro laniai a-jrov, so the Vat. MS.; not uutov;, ‘ to heal them,' 
as the later copies read, from not keeping in mind that of 
Matthew, xiii. 58, “ He did not many mighty works there, 
“ because of their unbelief.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 1. on a Sabbath-day .] et Zapparu :—So reads the 
Vat. MS., the Cod. Vat. Urb. 2, the Cod. L, and some others. 
The word, kungoegurf, of the received text (‘ secundo primo ’ 
of the Vulgate, ' secoande firste’ of Wiclif, and ‘ second after 
‘ the first’ of our common version), is plainly a marginal 
irreption in an age long posterior to the evangelist; and has 
cost much lost labour of interpretation to learned annotators. 
It seems most probable, that the phrase was a late com¬ 
pendious mode adopted for expressing the ‘first Sabbath of 
‘ the second month’ as acutely suggested by Wetstein in his 
note; but, the ancient and simple reading, a ZaPPunti, is 
confirmed by et irega Zapp. following, *at ver. 6. 

Ver. 12. in the prayer-house of God.] sv rr, egoeiuyj rou 
0 soi/. This passage the Latin translator, with extraordinary 
inscience of Greek construction, rendered, ‘ in oratione Dei;’ 
Wiclif thence translated, ‘ he was al nyght dwellinge in the 
‘ preier of God. This our revisers have changed to, “ con- 
“ tinued all night in prayer to God.” It is manifest that, 
on this occasion, their attention to the Greek was wholly 
suspended, through their confidence in the Latin. Dr. Burton 
is desirous to protect the Latin version transfused into our 
English text; and proposes, iyirt merit ©sou— have faith 
‘ in God,’ Mark, xiii. 22, as a parallel construction to, r,t 
tv rji ‘jgoenyj mu 0 so». Without pressing the disparity of the 
two constructions, I shall only observe; that, as egoetuyai 
are now well known to have been ‘ localities for prayer,' 
the article, rj, defines the signification here. The Latin 
translator, not sensible of the force of the demonstrative 
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article, rendered ‘ oratione .’ Had ‘ prayer to God’ been 
the sense intended, it would have been expressed, e* rij 
xgos TO) 0£OV, as in Rom. x. 1 ; xv. 30, Gr. All, 
therefore, that is now requisite is, to determine the proper 
English rendering of ‘ proseuche.’ The Jews had their one 
great ‘temple,’ at Jerusalem; they had their ‘ synagogues’ 
in various cities; but, besides these, they had their ‘ houses 
'for prayer’ in numerous retired places, which structures 
the Greeks called cgoireu^ai, ‘proseuclue.' Campbell renders 
the word, ‘oratory:’ this term, though perfectly correct, is 
not sufficiently familiar for our vernacular Scriptural vocabu¬ 
lary ; I have, therefore, preferred the more simple and intel¬ 
ligible term, of ‘ prayer-house.’ A learned annotator affirms, 
that these were “ not edifices, but groves, like the ancient 
“ Druidical temples.” This statement is directly contrary 
to that of Josephus, who thus describes one of them : xara 
rriv ecnouffa* i)/i*ga* tsuvayovrat vavrii s/s Try IIP02ETKHN, tuyierm 
OIKIIMA ToXu* oyjM ec/Ssgarta/ Surojueror (Joseph. Vit. C. 54)— 
“ On the next day, they all assembled in the Proseuche, a 
“ vast edifice capable of admitting a large multitude.” The 
Jews resident in Rome had several of these buildings in that 
city, which, as we are told by Philo, served also for schools 
(tom. ii. p. 168, not. Mangey); whence the well-known line 
of Juvenal (iii. 296): 

“ Ede, ubi consistas, in qua te qusero Proseucha.” 

Epiphanius states, that “ some of the proseucha were 
“ covered buildings, and some open to the air, in the manner 
“ of forums; and that they were anciently placed out of the 
“ towns;” but he makes no mention of ‘ groves,' which were 
forbidden to the Jews as places of worship, on account of 
their intimate connexion with the idol-worship of the Gen- 

tottoi t) te ro;; lovduioig t%u mXtus, xai o roi; Sapagarai; {Hares. 
80). For the abhorrence of groves in the Hebrew worship, 
see the articles ‘grove’ and ‘groves,’ in Cruden’s Concord¬ 
ance, and all their references. 

Ver. 15. Simon, called Zelotes .] to* xaXoi/^sw Z/|Xuts* :— 
the order of construction appears to be, xaXou/isro» to* Zn"hurry 




— ‘called the Zealot.’ “There was about that time,” says 

Campbell, “ a party in Palestine, who distinguished them- 
“ selves by the title, gr,\urai {Zealots), and who, though 
“ perhaps actuated by a pious intention at the beginning, 
“ soon degenerated, and became, at last, the greatest scourge 
“ of their country, and the immediate cause of its ruin. 
“ Though the atrocious actions of the gr,\urai brought at 
“ last the very name into disgrace, there is no reason to 
“ think, that the mention of it here carries any unfavour- 
“ able insinuation along with it.” The mention of that 
denomination here, is evidently to record, and to render 
more remarkable, Simon’s entire renunciation of the Law 
for which be had been so eminently zealous, and his con¬ 
version to the Gospel with a zeal and sincerity qualifying 
him to be selected by our Lord for one of his twelve Apostles. 
The single adjunct of — ‘ zealous,’ to the name of 

this Simon, implies all that St. Paul expressed of himself 
when he said, fyXurrii rov ©eon, satuf ii/ieis sen 67j<±i°s'i 

— ‘ being zealous towards God, as ye all are this day;’ and 
it marks out a conversion similar in quality to St. Paul’s, 
though differing in its peculiar cause and circumstances. 

Ver. 20. beggars .] See Annot. to Matt. v. 6. 

Ver. 38. will be given.] buetam *:—literally, ‘ they will 
‘ give.’ This idiomatic phraseology, employed by St. Luke, 
which he repeats in c. xvi. 9, signifies only, ‘ will or shall 
‘ be given.' The agent, or agents, to which the verb per¬ 
tains, is implied in the context. In this place, we are to 
understand the import in the sense in which St. Paul writes 
to the Corinthians (2 Ep. ix. 10): “ And he who supplieth 
“ seed to the sower, will both supply bread for your food, 
“ and will multiply your seed sown,” &c. So, in c. xvi. 9, 
“ that they may receive you into eternal habitations,” signifies, 
“ that ye may be received” or, “ that He, to whom it per- 
“ tains, may receive you, &c.” Wiclif translated correctly 
from the Latin (which as correctly renders the Greek), “ thei 
“ schulen gyve into youre bosum.” Erasmus makes no alter¬ 
ation in the Vulg. version — “ dabunt in sinum vestruin.” 
The introduction of the limitation, “ men," into our English 
text—“ shall men give into your bosom”—defeats the true 
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intention of the passage; and characters an interpretation of 
a darkening age, which Euthymius (in the 12th century) thus 
appears to have intended to spiritualise: “ Who will repay 
“ the same measure of bounty? doubtless, they who have 
“ been benefited : for, while God makes repayment for them, 
“ they themselves seem to repay ”—amiunum m nmrm /urgov 
rrn euegyeeius, rme ; « eulgyerntem; rravrw;' rov Qeou yag asoh- 
Sovroi ucreg aurur, aura boxovaiv amSiSutai. The phraseology is 
of kin to that which Uses the plural for the singular. 

Ver. 40. even as his Master.} Dr. Burton justly observes, 
“ If we compare Matt. x. 24 (29), John, xv. 20, the whole 
“ passage seems to mean, that the disciples were to expect to 
“ be treated as their Master.” xarngrie/im; u ;—‘ perfected as,’ 
has a kindred sense to tv/sisogfi^o/iene raj—‘ made conformable 
‘ to,’ in Philipp, iii. 10. The construction is not «cs xanjg- 
ncr/iwos, «nw is i Maexahos oi/rou, as it has been generally 
taken ; hut, m*s (fia6r,rns), terai xarr,gris/itmi is o Sibaexa\o( 
ctvrou (xarrigrntfitms J)»): xari)gr«rgie«os ‘trai being used for xarag- 
Ti<s6i)nrtu, the sacred Greek writers commonly using the parti¬ 
ciple with the substantive verb, to express all tenses, both 
active and passive. (See Annot. to Matt. i. 21.) 

Ver. 49. because it was well-built.] ha n xa.hu; uxoBo/ms wSai 
aurrjv. This clause, which is the reading of the Vat. or oldest 
text, has been exchanged in the later texts for that in Matthew, 
TiSi/xihiuro ya g tm rij* vergat, in order to force a harmony of 
the two Gospels ; but, the primitive reading i3 still preserved 
in the Syriac and Coptic versions; and both coalesce in the 
Ethiopic. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 7.] See Annot. to Matt. viii. 8. 

Ver. 21. gave sight.] The general series of MSS., both 
Alex, and Const., read tyagisaru /3Xe«», forming a combina¬ 
tion of evidence sufficient to prove, that «, in the rec. text 
(lyugusa.™ ro /3hivnv), is either a repetition of the preceding 
syllable, or an officious intrusion of some very junior philo- 
ponist. Bloomfield regards it as “ very necessary to the sense: 
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“ ro fiXeTeiv (he says), signifies, the faculty of sight.” But, if 
the evangelist did not intend to use /SXeoteiv here as a noun, 
but as a verb, n is not necessary; and it was evidently under¬ 
stood as a verb in all the ancient copies which had not to. 
All these understood the passage with the ordinary construc¬ 
tion of the evangelists, rufXoi; oroXX 01; tyapsaro (aurou;) /3Xei rs/v, 
i. e. ha —‘ he granted to many who were blind that 

1 they might see:’ (as, in c. xviii. 41, ita aiaftXe^ai, signifies, 
too avafSXi-^ai.) This is the literal sense of the words, though 
they may be rendered in a translation, ‘ gave sight to many 
‘ who were blind.’ But we are, now, particularly engaged 
with the original text. Of the authorities which omit to, 
Scholz gives the following comprehensive catalogue: “ 1st, 
“ all his Constant, family, in the aggregate; 2dly, his Alex, 
•‘family, viz. ABEGHKSV. 13. 69. 72. 91. 106. 125.130. 
“ 142. 145. 209. 234. 237. 247. 253. 299. 300. alii plurimi.” 
If any reading, therefore, can be proved erroneous by testi¬ 
mony, tyapian to is so proved. The to was introduced into 
print by Erasmus, who (as we have seen, Pref. p. 19) knew 
only eight junior MSS. Of these eight, five only contained 
the Gospels; and of those five, the Cod. 69 alone omitted ro. 
Erasmus, therefore, decided by the numerical testimony of 
four against one; but he knew no other of the numerous 
MSS. above cited, whose weight overwhelms the four which 
constituted a determining weight to him. Scholz, neverthe¬ 
less, has adopted to, although the professed object of his 
edition was to establish and present a new text, more correct 
than that of any of his predecessors. 

Ver. 31.] The clause, “And the Lord said,” of the Const. 
or received text, is not contained in any of the most ancient 
MSS. and versions; yet it is an unobjectionable supplement, 
if distinguished by a different character in the context. The 
absence of this clause, in all the earlier authorities, shews 
that it should be included in the parenthesis with the two 
preceding verses. 

Ver. 35. all her works.] See Annot. to Matt. xi. 20. 

Ver. 47.] The order for interpretation of this passage is 
simply this : Xe yu m in rr/aornm croXu, ya.pi ou ai ircXXcn ai 
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a/Lagnai aurni afimrai. As the Greek stands, in its own 
involved construction, it is to be rendered thus: “ I tell 
“ thee, because her sins, which are many, are forgiven, that 
“ she hath loved much” (%cLgn cum genitivo, sed sine arti- 
culo, redditur gratia, causa. — Vigeb. not. Hoogev. p. 10); 
but, according to the ordinary construction of our idiom, 
“ I tell thee, that she hath loved much, because her sins, 
“ which are many, are forgiven.” The propensity of com¬ 
mentators to obscure a plain passage by unneeded efforts of 
explication, is often very surprising. And this interpretation 
is confirmed by our Lord’s conclusion; $ Si oXiym cufnrat, 
juii cXiym ay ana. The Vat. MS. has xai in the last clause, 
which has lapsed from the junior copies:— in, looks back 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 31. into the bottomless pit] m Tr,i afiuatsm: — Our ver¬ 
sion renders " into the deep but, as it had also rendered a; 
to palof, ‘ into the deep,’ just before, in ch. v. 4. of this Gospel, 
where it means “ the sea;” and as the herd of swine, on 
this occasion, rushed down into the 6ea, and perished in the 
waters; the translation is equivocal. The meaning of the 
word afiueoo; is clearly the same as in Rev. xx. 1, where it is 
rendered “ bottomless pit," or place of punishment; and, as it 
intends the same thing here, it requires to have the same 
interpretation. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 50. not against you, is for you] ii/iai iimg v/ow, which 
is the reading of the Vat. and all the most authoritative 
MSS. and versions, commands such evidence of its genuine¬ 
ness, that though the received, and all the Const, texts, read 
ipm ucrep Scholz has deemed it necessary to receive the 
former reading into his edition. 

Ver. 55.] The passage in the common text, “ and said, 
“ ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of: for the Son 



“ of Man is not come to destroy mens lives, but to save 
“ them," is absent from every MS. of antiquity and authority ; 
so that it is excluded by Scholz himself. This is one of the 
amplifying and embellishing interpolations of the philopo- 
nists, of which our revisers were not apprised. The latter 
part of the passage was suggested from eh. xix. 9. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 7. whatever they have] to tag aurm — not ‘ as they 
‘ give.’ The Latin has, ‘ quae apud illos sunt,’ which cor¬ 
rectly renders the Greek. Wiclif has, ‘ the thingis that ben 
‘ sett to you.' Whence Wiclif drew this reading, does not 
appear among any various lections, Latin or Greek ; yet, our 
revisers have adhered to the same import in their clause, 
“ such things as they give." 

Ver. 15. And thou, Capernaum, &c.] See Annot. to 
Matt. xi. 24. 

Ver. 28. do this, and thou wilt live.] “ If,” says St. Paul, 
“ a law had been given which could have given life, truly 
“justification would have been by that law; but, the Scrip- 
“ ture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise, 
“ through faith in Jesus Christ, might be given to them who 
“ believe in him.” (Gal. iii. 22.) When, therefore, our Lord 
6aid, ‘ Do this, and thou wilt live,’ he stung the inquirer’s 
conscience to a sense, that it was what he had not done, and 
could not do under his Law. It remained, therefore, for in¬ 
ference, that something more than man’s ‘ doing ’ (to which 
the question was confined), was necessary, in order to ‘ inherit 
1 eternal life namely, “ not to do only, but to believe on Him 
“ who justifieth the ungodly." (Rom. iv. 5.) 

Ver. 31, 2. priest — Levite .] Michaelis, in his note to his 
Introduction, vol. i. p. 52, very needlessly perplexed himself 
to ascertain exactly whom Josephus intended by the term 
aeyjtnn ; and observes, “ that in the later period of the 
“ Jewish state, he opposes hgn; and ag%iegeig." The fact is, 
that when he speaks ecclesiastically, as a Jew, he uses the 
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words Ugsi; and Xswrou, priests and Levites, as our Saviour 
does in this place; but, where he speaks a9 a Greek historian, 
he employs the words, agyitgiis and itgas, — chief-priests and 
priests. 



Thus, he makes ugyngiu; synonymous with agios in the one 
case, but opposes those words in the other. 

Ver. 35. he took out two pence.] See Annot. to John, 


Ver. 42. There is yet need of one thing] i. e. ‘ though 
‘ thou hast been careful about so many things, there is yet 
‘ one which thou hast neglected—it is evident, that m is to 
be understood here; and as, in several instances where m 
sen have come together, one or other of those words have 
lapsed front different MSS. through inadvertency in tran¬ 
scription, it is highly probable that •« was expressed in the 
autograph of the evangelist. 

Ib. the better portion] rtit aya6ji> /itgiS a:—This is mani¬ 
festly a case where “ the positive is put for the comparative” 
(Matthi® Gr. Gr. vol. ii. § 457, p. 662); as xu\oo for a/j.nm, 
in Matt, xviii. 8. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 2. When ye pray, say, See.] See Annot. to Matt, 
vi. 13. 

Ver. 7. my children and /.] /lit i/j.oj, signifies, xai iyu :— 
See Campbell’s note on this place, where he refers to Matt, 
ii. 3, 1 Cor. xvi. 11, Eph. iii. 18, for a similar use of /ura. 

Ver. 38. the inside is full of your rapine.] Not, ro nrwiiv 

•J/J.WV, yftJ.ii, but, to iffutiv (to v snvaxos), ylfj.li agorayris vfim : which 
also explains ra immt —‘ what is in it,’ in ver. 40. (Compare 
Matt, xxiii. 24.) It is surprising, that so simple a passage 
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should have caused such circuitous courses to find a meaning 
for it. A mystery lias also been made of mt —‘ now,’ in this 
verse. It will be evident, on observation, that tut has grown 
out of the conjunction of aunlt T/ins, in the uncial writing, 
and of a manuscriptural repetition of the final and incipient 
letters of those two words : XyTONNWMGIC; which 
being read, aunt m opus, m was taken for a compend of tut 
(71): tut is, therefore, a convicted sphalma. 

Ver. 47.] Our version here reads, with the modern Vul¬ 
gate and later Gr. MSS., “ they killed them, and ye build 
“ their sepulchres” — avrm ra ptnpua : some of those MSS. 
read rapuus for pttipua, shewing that the passage has been 
tampered with. But the Vatican and Bexa MSS., the Coptic, 
and the oldest Latin versions, do not contain the clause, 
‘ their sepulchres,’ in this place; only in the preceding verse, 
from whence the junior copies have repeated it here. 
Stephens observes, “ that o/xoio/Ma—‘ to build,’ is used in 
“ the N. T., ‘ tarn metaphorice quam proprie.' ” Our Lord, 
having first used the verb ‘proprie' in the preceding verse, 
employs it ‘ metaphorice ’ in this: which transition not being 
perceived by some copyists of an early age, they unskilfully 
supplied, a second time, ra pttipua, or roes rapuus. But the 
ancient reading is this: aiwoi /at axexrutat annus, opus is 
uxoiopun. Here, cr/.ofo/Mirt is to be understood in the sense 
of r;\r,iunn —‘ ye will fill up,’ in Matt, xxiii. 30. Our Lord 
signifies, figuratively, ‘ they killed the prophets, and ye build 
‘ or will build up, i. e. complete their work.’ (See 1 Thess. 
ii. 16.) 

Ver. 48. said the Wisdom of God.] This clause is con¬ 
tained in every Greek MS., with no other variation than 
acoertWu for amHwsXw in the Beza MS. Euthymius thus 
observes : — taunt tmpa?t, aopiat rou ©ecu' e» tw pijOsm yat xtpa- 
\aiifj pT,<m o Marto/05 tirrtiv aurot in’ liou ETU amenWu sr»o; u/ias 
srgoftiras, x. r. X.—“ He calls himself the Wisdom of God; 
“ for Matthew, in the fore-mentioned chapter (xxiii. 32), 
“ relates, that he said, ‘ Behold, I will send to you pro- 
“ phets,’ ” &c. 

Ver. 50. the blood of Zachariali, who will perish .] an- 
}.mjitmu, not avoXo/AEpou :—See Annot. to Matt, xxiii. 33. 
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Ver. 1. (53 of the last chapter in the common text.)] 
The later MSS. have remarkably departed from the most 
ancient copies, in the first sentence of this verse : the former 
read, Xeyoi/ro; 3s aurou raura erjos av thus ; the Vat., Eplir., 
Cod. L. 33, and Copt, versions, read, xaxutkv egeXdMTos avrot>. 
This clause properly commences the following paragraph, as 
is shewn in s» oi;—* during which things’ now improperly 
severed from it; it is, therefore, made the beginning of the 
succeeding chapter, in the present Revision. 

Ver. 16. Who made me a judge or a divider over you?] 
Our Lord here plainly spoke with allusion to the words 
addressed to Moses by the Hebrew, in Exod. ii. 14, “ Who 
“ made thee a prince and a judge over us?" in the Greek, 
TI( et xartHTTieiv a^yjmra xai Sixasrr,* of thus prompting 

his hearers to apprehend, that he was the “ Prophet like 
“ unto Moses, whom God would raise up.” —Deut. xviii. 15. 
Acts, iii. 22, 23. 

Ver. 32. all the nations — require .] See Annot. to Matt, 
vi. 32. 


Ver. 58. how is it that ye know not how to judge?] 
oux Oliart ioxi/ia^tn :—So reads the Vat. MS.; so, also, the 
Codd. L. 33, the Copt., Sahid., Eph., and Latin Cork. vers.: 
not •srut ov Soxi/iagsre, as in the rec. text. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 9. And if it afterward bear fruit, well.\ The Fat. MS. 
reads thus: xtp fill ero ir,ffr, xagcroe e/; to /mXXoe* e/ 3i /wi/e, exxo-^e/j* 
avrov : so read also the Codd. L. and 33. The junior copies 
hare inverted this reading, to the detriment of the sense. 

Ver. 35, 36. (See Annot. to Matt, xxiii. 37-39.) Ye will 
not know me, even while ye shall say, ‘ Blessed,’ &c.] The 
order of this clause, in the Greek, varies in different copies. 
In the Vat. and Alex. MSS. it stands, no fin i3ijte /it ; in the 
Cod. Bezee, ou y-r, /it ‘linn. This last reading (with e above 
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the i) is important, from shewing, that iSnn was understood 
to be properly i,ir,n : the < being very commonly written 7 
for the a diphthong, in the uncial MSS. “ In nostro Codice 
“ (Alex.),” says Woide, “ n pro >, et i (plerumque 7) pro u 
“ ponitur; sic nrriixf pro aenixi : hinc reperies, ifiana et ei/j.a- 
“ rm; ti/ii et 1/11." — (Prof. § 33.) So Kipling (Praf. p.xiii.) 
In the passage before us, therefore, i&jre is to he read, uir,n — 
‘know,’ not ‘see;’ and the whole sentence, according to 
the order of the Vat. MS., thus, Xe/w St o-j m s/Sijrf 
/is ecu; eizr,re, EuXoyij/Moo;, &C. The, «r in, though found 
in the Alex, and Peza MSS., is an insertion of an age 
posterior to the Vat. MS. For icu;, in the sense of ‘ dum — 
‘ whilst,' see Hoogeveen, de Part. p. 20S, ed. Schutz. This 
remarkable prediction of our Lord, is recorded by St. Luke 
only. A few days before He arrived at Jerusalem, where he 
was to experience the outrages he had foreshewn, he foretold 
the fickleness of his nation, which, on his first arrival in 
that city, would hail him with the salutation, “ Blessed is 
“ He who cometh in the name of the Lord!” The fulfilment 
of this prediction St. Luke relates, in ch. xix. 36, 37. Some 
very heedless interpolator has transferred this prediction to 
Matthew, introducing it after it had been fulfilled ; insensible 
of its due relation to the narrative. (See Annot. to Matt. 

p. 166.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 5. Whose child or whose ox.] r<w>; u/ucut wo; n (im; :— 
So, all the most ancient MSS. Of this remarkable passage, 
Michaelis observes: “ The first editors of the Greek Test. 
“ so sensibly felt the impropriety of the reading, wo; n /3ou;, 
“ that they unanimously inserted ow>;, although they found 
“it in not a single MS.” — (Introd. vol. ii. p.394, and 
marg. note.) “ The number and value of the MSS. which 
“ preserve this reading (wo;)," says Macknight, “ are very 
“ considerable; and though it is not found in any ancient 
“ version except the Syriac, yet, if we were to be deter- 
“ mined solely by the external evidence, I should not hesitate 
“ to declare, that the balance is in its favour. There is, 
“ however, an internal improbability in some things, which 
“ very strong outward evidence cannot surmount.” Yet, so 
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commanding is that external evidence, that even Scholz has 
bowed to it; and has received wos into his text, to the 
rejection of ivog- Bloomfield is pleased to say, “ without 
“ sufficient reason;” but I must take leave to say, with far 
greater reason than that on which that learned editor rejects 
it. The external evidence is complete. It is opposed, only 
by Michaelis’s sense of ‘ impropriety ;’ by Macknight’s sense 
of ‘ improbability ;' and by Bloomfield’s sense of ‘ harshness, 
‘ and violation of the usage of language.’ These are very 
feeble arguments to urge against, what the external evidence 
shews to be, a matter of fact. The repugnance of those 
learned persons, only demonstrates the magnetic power of 
‘ reception.' As woe, according to a frequent usage of the 
sacred writers, is to be understood here in the general sense 
of * child,’ (as w'05 a male child, in Rev. xii. 5), and not 
in the limited sense of ‘ son;’ our Lord argues, “ Whose child, 
“ or (even) whose ox among you shall fall into a pit, who 
“ will not straightway pull it out on the Sabbath-day?” and 
he leaves them to draw a similar inference to that which he 
himself had drawn on a similar occasion, in ch. xiii. 17, 
respecting an aged and infirm woman. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ver. 16. to be fed.'] xppustrimi tx, is the reading of the 
Vat.; also of the Beza, L, and many other MSS. and ancient 
versions. This has been changed, by some early philoponist, 
to yt/iiaal T7JU y.o/Xiav uvmv am —‘ to fill his belly with,’ in order 
to heighten the picture. Chrysostom read as the Vatican. 
So also the Latin Cod. JBrixiensis, although the modern 
Vulgate has, ‘ implere ventrem.’ 

Ver. 17. I am perishing here.] iyu fc iSe: So the Vat., 
Beza, numerous other MSS., and most ancient versions : uSt 
has evidently lapsed in the junior texts, from the o/to/ov. u St, 
uSt (Pref. p. 62). Scholz has properly restored it. 

Ver. 21. Make me as one of thy hired servants.] This 
clause, repeated from ver. 18, is contained in this place, in 
the Vat. and Beza MSS., but has lapsed from the Const. 
texts through an 0,0.0101-. of <rou — «ov. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 6. thy bond.] yga/j,/ta: — i. e. the Lord’s security 
against his debtor, in the custody of the steward. The word 
‘ bill’ rather conveys the idea of a claim against the Lord. 
Wiclif renders ‘ thi caucion’ from the Vulgate ‘ cautionem ’ 
—security or bond, which is the proper meaning of yja/i/xa, 
in this place. 

Ver. 9. may receive you.] See Annot. to c. vi. 38. 

Ver. 12. that which is Ours?] Erasmus has abstained 
from any notice of this corrupted verse : so also has our late 
learned commentator, Dr. Campbell. It is one of the ‘ loci 
' affecti,' or disturbed verses, of the Greek text. The Vulgate 
renders it, “ si in alieno fideles non fuistis j quod vestrum 
“ est quis dabit vobis?” Wiclif thus rendered it from the 
Vulgate, “ if ye weren not trewe in other mennes thing, 
“ who schal geve to you that that is youre?” Our revised 
version has only modernised the English of Wiclif; “ if ye 
“ have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who 
“ will give you that which is your own?" Though this has 
become the reading of all the later MSS., yet the Vat. MS., 
Origen, Tertullian, Theophylact, and Euthymius, read very 
differently: the Vat. MS., with the latter two fathers, read 
jj/<.eregov, ‘ ours the former two, t/ior, ‘ mine instead of 
i/iengov, ‘yours.’ Since the verse, as it is rendered in the 
Latin and English, has resisted all intelligible interpretation, 
it is in the most ancient reading that we are to expect to find 
the means of elucidating it. Our Lord first says: “ If ye 
“ have not been faithful in false, or worldly, riches, who will 
“ confide to you true, or heavenly, riches?” He then enforces 
the same question under another form: “ If ye have not 
“ been faithful in that which is foreign {to Us), who will 
“ commit to you that which is Ours?" and he concludes with 
the affirmation, “ No servant can serve two masters: —ye 
“ cannot serve both God and Mammon.” God, and Mammon, 
are, therefore, the two final objects designed in both the 
preceding questions; to the first, are to be referred, a\r,6nm, 
and ; and to the last, aSixin, and aXXorgiw. In i/xtrigm, 

therefore, is implied our Lord’s consociation with the Father, 
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asserted on another occasion, “ We will come, and make Our 
“ abode with him (John, xiv. 22).” iitarcgoi, ‘ yours’ is an 
early, and manifest corruption: “ v/uv et fan, i/anga el 
“ fi/imga, millies inter se commutantur .”— Canter. (Above, 
p. 56.) 

Ver. 16. is preached.'] See Annot. to Matt. xi. 12. 

Ver. 22. to Abraham’s bosom.] See Annot. to John, 
xiii. 23. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Ver. 4. seven times.] See Annot. to Matt, xviii. 21. 

Ver. 9. Doth he thank, &c.] See Preface, p. 47. 

Ver. 14. as they went, they were cleansed.] See Annot, to 
John, ix. 8. 

Ver. 20. olservation] cagarngnstas —the Greek word re¬ 
quires to be paraphrased, to extract its true sense. Euthymius 
explains it well, by its™ ctgipavtias attguvmn—‘with human 
' discernment.’ Campbell translates, “ ushered in with parade,’’ 
which exaggerates its simple meaning. 

Ver. 21. is within you.] arm lpm: i. e. the kingdom of 
God is to be sought or found within yourselves. (Rom. xiv. 
19.) It has been proposed to understand these words as 
signifying, “ is in your own country, and among your own 
“ people; ” which would be expressed, a 6/ai>. It is sur¬ 
prising, that the propounders of this strange exposition did 
not perceive, that they thus made our Lord contradict him¬ 
self ; for, they made him refer his auditors to that kingdom, 
as to an external object ragarrigtigcu;, of observation and 
discernment. 

Ver. 23.] We find here a confluent double reading, /in 
BmZnre, pn aTeXfljjre: the Vat. has only the first of these. 
(Pref. p. 77.) 

Ver. 36 of the received, or common text, is not contained 
in the most ancient and authoritative MSS. and versions, 
and is evidently an amplification drawn from Matt. xxiv. 41. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ver. 1. Men ought to pray always, and not be dis¬ 
couraged.'] So St. Paul: “ Pray without ceasing—persist in 
“ prayer.” “ What chiefly impedes our consolation (said a 
“ consummate master of devotional piety), is the reluctancy 
“ with which we apply ourselves to prayer— Hoc est quod 
“ maxirne impedit consolationem; quod tardius te concertos 
“ ad orationem."—(De Imit. Christi.) 

Ver. 42,43. And Jesus said to him, See/] xai o Iijtrous mn 
auru, :—This sublime demonstration of the power 

of our Lord’s word, or, as the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks, “Me word of His power” — ro %r,/j.a ms 
bum/isus uvrov, is impaired by the tardy paraphrase, “ Receive 
“ thy sight.” We see, in John, ix. 1-11, the verb ewajSXefrw, 
applied to a man born blind, where the sense cannot be 
qualified by the particle ana. Here, then, we find a parallel 
to the sublimity pointed out by Longinus in the words, ytnihru 
fas' xau tymeo fug —“ God said, Let there be light, and there 
“was light.” —ava/JXE-^or xou tragaxi’ipa ans/3\r<]/t — “ and 
“ Jesus said, See! —and immediately, he saw!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ver. 11. to receive for himself the sovereignty, and to 
return.] The description in this parable is not readily appre¬ 
hensible to the reader, in our common version; though the 
original terms rendered it familiar to the auditors to whom 
it was addressed. These had been accustomed to live under 
a sovereign appointed by the distant Emperor of Rome; who 
was sometimes obliged to repair to Rome to ‘ receive ’ his 
sovereignty, before he ‘ returned’ to exercise it at home. 
It was, therefore, the ‘ sovereignty at home,’ not a distant 
‘ kingdom ’ (as our version appears to express), that the 
‘ nobleman’ went to receive:—(JamXe/a, is here taken in the 
general sense of ijmsrua, iyi/sma, ‘ regia potestas.’ (See 
Stepli . Thcs., Valpy, p. 2697.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

For this chapter, generally, see Annot. to Matt. ch. 24. 

Ver. 21. flee to the borders.'] St. Luke’s fulness in deliver¬ 
ing this passage, enables us to explain the same passage as 
it is abridged in the two former Gospels. Our Lord gives 
three cautions, against the time when the city of Jerusalem 
should be invested by the Roman armies: 1. that all who 
lived within Judea, should escape to its borders; 2. that 
those who inhabited the borders should depart beyond them; 
3. that those who inhabited the adjacent countries, should 
not enter within them. Here we may plainly discern, 1st, 
that o gti (as in the var. reading of Matt. xv. 39, Wetstein, 
Sceolz), has beeu an error for og/a— borders; which, as has 
been observed (p. 198), were intermediate neutral tracts be¬ 
tween confining countries; and, 2dly, that aurris, is an error 
for aurw, arising out of the compend, out., noticed above 
from Canter (see p. 58). The received text shews the error 
by its defect of sense: “ let them which are in Judea flee to 
“ the mountains; and let them which are in the midst of it, 
“ depart out; and let not them that are in the countries 
“ enter thereinto.” This rendering causes contradictory in¬ 
junctions to those who shall be in Judea— viz. both, ‘ to flee 
‘ to the mountains,’ and to ‘ depart out.’ 

Ver. 25. as the roaring of the sea and waves.] This passage 
has suffered ‘ affection,’ in the progress of frequent transcrip¬ 
tion. In the Vat. and other ancient MSS., the reading is 
uniformly, acog/a, nx">( 3aXa<r<riis xai <raXou : Griesbach’s read¬ 
ing is therefore confirmed. Tertullian renders, “ veluti a 
sonitu maris fluctuantis." The later MSS. read, ijjjWjis 3aX. 
with Cod .Beza. The more ancient reading had plainly a 
comparative expression, as we see in Tertullian’s version. 
Erasmus only notices the later reading; “ SaKussm, 

“ id est, resonantis maris.” These varieties render it neces¬ 
sary to examine the word ij^ovc, of the ancient text. This 
cannot be the accus.-pl. of ij^os, ou, it must, therefore, be the 
genitive of r,yj‘, <*s, oat, ‘ resonantia.’ It appears, that Ter¬ 
tullian read, or understood, a; ij^ous, which would signify 
literally, ‘ as of the resounding, or echo, of the sea and waves 
and is will thus have been elliptically omitted, according to 
the common Hebrew ellipsis of the 2 comparationis. 
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Ver. 36. may he able.'] The Vat. MS. reads, ; 

the received text reads, r.ara|<aOjws, ‘ that ye may be accounted 
‘ worthy:’ the former reading is supported by other ancient 
MSS. and versions. The Cod. Vind. Lambec. 31. (Birch), 
introduces in this place the floating ‘story of the adulteress,’ 
commonly placed in ch. viii. of St. John’s Gospel; though, 
in some copies, at the end of that Gospel. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ver. 7. The passover was to be sacrificed .] (See Annot. to 
Matt. xxvi. 17.) The commentators of the middle ages have 
created almost inextricable perplexity respecting the day on 
■which our Lord kept the passover, in consequence of their 
endeavouring to adapt the other three Gospel narrations to 
their mis-interpretation of John, xviii. 28 ; instead of inter¬ 
preting the passage in John, by the plain statements of those 
other evangelists. To support an assumption, that our Lord 
anticipated the passover by one day, that is, that he sacrificed 
the paschal lamb on Wednesday evening instead of Thursday 
evening, Euthymius (p. 1001) interprets the words miti/iuf 
sffitfivwjfa—‘ with desire, I have desired, or, have earnestly 
‘ desired,’ to signify, scmly tsatnilasa —‘ with haste, I have 
‘ hastened, i. e. anticipated:’ <r{oeXa/3s to t xaigm h/tegcf /vuf — 
' he anticipated the time by one day:’ an interpretation abso¬ 
lutely unwarranted. Our Lord is stated by Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, to have kept the passover on the day appointed 
by the law —a j tin fasstai ro •va.eyu. How that statement 
accords with that of John in the passage in question, will 
appear in the Annotation to that passage. 

Ver. 29. a kinydom.] The confusion obvious in our English 
translation of this verse, which Campbell has pointed out, 
but has not very clearly rectified, has been drawn from 
Wiclif’s version, whose language has been modernised, but 
his interpretation not corrected by his revisers. The Vulgate 
renders thus: “ Ego dispono vobis sicut disposuit mihi Pater 
“ meus regnum, ut edatis et bibatis super mensam iiieam in 
“ regno meo, et sedeatis super thronos,” &c. The Latin 
strictly follows the order of the words in the Greek; and 
Wiclif thus literally translated it: ‘ I dispose to you as my 
‘ fadir hath disposid to me a rewme : That yc etc and drinke 
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‘ on my boarde in my rewme, and sitte on trones,’ &c. His 
revisers assumed ‘ a rewme ’ to be the subject of the verb 
dispose, in the first clause; and, under that erroneous assump¬ 
tion, in altering Wiclif’s language, they have fixed a false 
and contradictory import on the sense, viz.: “ I appoint unto 
“ you a kingdom , as my father hath appointed unto me ; that 
“ ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit,” 
&c. Whereas, if we adhere to the Greek order of words 
in the translation, it should be thus expressed: “ I ordain 
“ for you (as my Father hath ordained for me a kingdom), 
“ that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom," 
&c. But, if we employ the order natural to English phrase¬ 
ology, it should be expressed thus: “ As my father hath 
“ ordained for me a kingdom, so have I ordained for you, 
“ that ye shall eat and drink at my table in my kingdom." 
Our Lord did not say, that he had ordained for his disciples, 
a kingdom; but, the privilege of eating at his table, in the 
kingdom which his father had ordained for him. Thus, our 
revisers have introduced a plurality of kingdoms, where our 
Lord spoke only of one. (See Pref. p. 80.) 

Ver. 37. it is enough.] See Annot. to Mark, xvi. 41. 

Ver. 43, 44, of the common text, which contain what is 
vulgarly called, “ the agony in the garden," are unknown to 
the Vatican, the Alexandrian, and other ancient MSS.; they 
are marked with asterisks in some, as suspicious, and with 
obeli in others, as decidedly spurious. They are not noticed 
by Tertullian in the two places where he adverts to this 
incident (dc fug. inpersec. c. 8, and de Orat. c. 4), although 
they would have strengthened his argument in the former 
place, by shewing, that God administers support, even where 
he requires suffering. The internal evidence is also against 
them ; for, though our Lord’s human nature received food 
from the hands of angels after his trial, or temptation; it 
was not in the power of an angel to supply strength to his 
spiritual nature. They are also in contradiction to the par¬ 
ticular circumstance in the suffering which our Lord was to 
endure, in which his prayer for the “ removal of his cup" was 
rejected; and which caused him, a few hours after, to exclaim 
to his heavenly Father, “Why hast Thou forsaken Me!”: 
which entire abandonment was the climax of his passion. 
(See lleb. ii. 9, and Annot.) Jerom only says, “ in quibusdam 
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“ exemplaribus, tom Graccis quam Latinis, invenitur, Appnruit 
“ illi angelus de coelo confortaiis euin (tom. iv. p. 521):” 
but, as our Lord is not stated to have testified the fact himself; 
and as those who alone could have witnessed it, were sunk in 
sleep ; on what original testimony is it supposed to rest? for, 
it is not corroborated by either of the apostolical evangelists. 
1 am, therefore, surprised at the facility with which Dr. 
Bloomfield would admit those verses as genuine. “ These 
“ verses, 43, 44,” he says, “ are rejected by some critics; 
“ but, as the external evidence for their omission is next to 
“ nothing, and the internal very slender and precarious; and 
“ as their omission is far easier to account for than their 
“ insertion; they may justly be regarded as genuine.” The 
acceptance of this license, must depend on the degree of 
jealousy in the reader’s mind, for the integrity of the evange¬ 
list’s text. Campbell passes those verses without any remark. 
(See Wetstein’s note.) The passage, first found in the inter¬ 
polated Cod. D. or Be zee (see p.269), betrays itself to be an 
unskilful attempt at embellishment, savouring of the age in 
which it was first imagined; and it has acquired an increase 
of popular authority from the subject which it has afforded, 
for the exercise of imaginative skill, to the great painters of 
a superstitious age. Those two verses constitute a part of the 
‘ Apocrypha of the New Covenant.’ It is to be remarked, 
that the writer of the Cod. Reg. 13. of Wetstein, in the 12th 
century, had written the first two words of this interpolation 
in his copy (optn k), but desisted, and proceeded with the 
45th verse : a different and a later hand has finished the 
spurious passage in the margin. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ver. 15. for he hath sent him back to you.] yag 

a.*?m Tgo; v/ia;, is the reading of the Vat. MS., and of almost 
all the most ancient authorities; except, that some read r,n as 
for i/ias (p. 244). This perspicuous reading is rejected by 
Scholz, in favour of his Const, or rec. text. 

Ver. 17 of the common text, is not contained in the oldest 
MSS. and versions. It has been introduced into the received 
text, from Matt, xxvii. 15, and Mark, xvii. 0. 
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Ver. 29. green tree.] s< uygin £vXw ranra zowum, tv tu 
l-tgu T i yiveTou (annus) : i. e. “ if they do these things while 
“ they have yet spiritual life, and opportunity for repentance; 
“ what will befall them, when these shall have departed from 
“ them!” This awful reflection of our Lord is in the spirit 
of his lamentation over Jerusalem in eh. xix. 41. 

Ver. 31. called KranionJ] Kgaviot :— -Not Calvary, Caloa- 
rius, which is only a vestige of the Latin Vulgate. (See Pref. 

p. 8.) 

Ver. 32.] The first clause of ver. 34 of the common text, is 
unknown to the Codd. Vatican and Beza, and some ancient 
versions; and is evidently taken verbatim from Eusebius’s 
account of the death of St. James, which he thus relates: — 
fSijxe ra yornra Xeyw, zagaxaXu Kvgie, @te, Hareg, aft ; an mis' ou 
yag ojSaffi n miovm —‘ He knelt down, saying, 0 Lord, God, 
‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do:' 1 
(these are the identical words transferred to our Lord). It 
is very apparent that Eusebius was not acquainted with those 
same words in Luke’s Gospel, from his not remarking their 
identity. It is, therefore, another unskilful effort of embel¬ 
lishment, for it directly contradicts our Lord’s own words 
(John, xvii. 9), “ I pray not for the world, but for them whom 
“ thou hast given me.” That it was unknown to Tertullian, 
also, in an earlier age than that of Eusebius, is clear, from 
his producing St. Stephen as a singular instance of a dying 
person praying for his enemies (de Patientia, c. 14): “ Lapi- 
“ datur Stephanus, et veniam liostibus suis postulat: —con- 
“ stitit nobis in exemplum et testimonium, tarn spiritu quam 
“ carne, tarn animo quam corpore, patientia; perpetrandae,” 
&c. Would Tertullian have altogether omitted our Lord in 
this argument, if he had read this clause in Luke’s Gospel? 
Most assuredly, he would have preferably adduced his ex¬ 
ample. It is therefore manifest, that some weakly pious 
philoponist thought that our Lord’s character needed this 
surreptitious aid, to raise it to an equal level to that of 
Stephen and James; and that he has supplied it from the 
example of James. 

Ver. 41. To-day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.] 
This blessed representation of the immediate state of those 
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who ‘ die in the Lord,' pronounced by the Lord himself, was 
that which inspired St. Paul’s aspiration (Philipp, i. 23), to 
“depart and to be with Christ;" knowing, from the same 
Divine assurance, that in that departure he should only “pass 
“from death into life;" into that ineffable condition of im¬ 
mediate happiness, which our Lord signified by the word 
'Paradise.' All such, we are assured, “ God will bring 
“ with Him" at His coming; which words sufficiently assume 
us also, that they are with Him now. A pious writer and 
admired preacher of the present day, whose imagination was 
impressed by an hypothesis of a ‘Millennium,’ finding the 
word, <rij/As_oov, ‘ to-day,’ as commonly applied, wholly adverse 
to his hypothesis, has striven to bend the sense of this plain 
and unequivocal sentence, though uttered by our Lord, into 
a conformity with his hypothesis; instead of modelling his 
hypothesis by the clear instruction of our Lord’s speech. 
He would reduce the meaning of to a mere enforce¬ 

ment of affirmation, * Verily, 1 tell thee this day, thou shalt be 
‘ with me in Paradise:’ When?—at a future remote and un¬ 
defined period, fondly imagined by some, and by them called, 
a Millennium. How different was the consolation offered by 
our Lord, when interpreted according to the authority of 
St. Paul, as above cited! (See Annot. to 1 Thess. iv. 5.) 

Ver. 42. the sun failing of its light.'] rou iXim sxXucronros: 
so read the oldest authorities, with the Vatican MS. and 
others. Later MSS., following Origen, have changed those 
words to, ittxonsSn i ijX/os — ‘ the sun was darkened,’ on the 
ungrounded assumption, that the notion of ‘ eclipsed,’ in its 
astronomical sense, is implied in the word, ExXsrawro;; and, 
that no ' eclipse’ took place at that juncture. So contends 
Euthymius, with the criticism of his age. But it is remark¬ 
able, that Luke uses the verb, exXe/rw, elsewhere, to signify, 
‘failing in force;’ and that he is the only evangelist that 
employs that word (c. xvi. 9; xxii. 31). In this place, it has 
the simple sense of, ‘ failing in power, or failing to give its 
‘ light,’ without any reference to a physical cause, or scientific 
explanation of the phenomenon. Yet Michaelis ventures to 
pronounce, with inertial pertinacity, and with no additional 
authority to allege, “ the reading is undoubtedly false, though 
“ so ancient as to have been quoted by Origen.” 
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Ver. 49. Arimathea, a city of the Judeans.'] Ap1ta.ta.1a4 
■st\iut nil ImiSaiui :—Our version renders, “ Arimathea, a 
“ citv of the Jews." This rendering is the more observable, 
because Wiclif had rendered, ‘ a cytee of Judee,’ from the 
Latin, 1 civitate Judee a,’ which is, in effect, the true meaning 
of rui louBaim ; those words being here used in a geographical, 
not in a national sense. Arimathea (the Greek enunciation 
of Aramatha or Arimatha), here mentioned, was situated in 
Judaea, near to Joppa, and is called, ‘ of the Judceans, i. e. 
‘ of Judea,’ to distinguish it from Ramoth-Gilead, called also, 
in the time of Luke, Arimathaa (by Josephus, A. J. tom. i. 
p. 469, Aga/iata TaKaaim;), which was situated far beyond 
the boundaries of Judsa, and even beyond Peraa, to the 
north-east. That Bengel should not have dwelt upon this 
word is not remarkable, since he followed the interpretation 
of the Latin, ‘Judcea,’ and, therefore, understood it in its 
geographical sense; but it is somewhat observable, that all 
our annotators, even to the latest of them, have passed the 
word io uSamv, without any reference to the rendering of our 
version; though one of them, Campbell, renders, ‘ a city 
‘ of Judcea,’ in his text. This fact cannot be collected by 
the common reader from the vague phrase, ‘ of the Jews 
since the Jews were spread over the whole of Palestine. 
The passage should be rendered strictly, “ the city Aramatha 
“ of the Judeans,” or, of Judcea Proper. 

Ver. 52. declining to the Sabbath.] This clause can be 
only rendered by paraphrase. The common reading, oripum, 
‘ illucescebat—began to shine,’ has been tortured in vain, by 
every effort of ingenuity, to signify, the beginning of the 
Sabbath, which always commenced with approaching dark¬ 
ness: an interpretation, near of kin to the etymology, 
‘ lux a non lucendo.’ The approach of the Sabbath was, 
therefore, characterised by the diminution of light. Three 
MSS., of the 9th and 13th centuries (K. Wetst. Vat. 1548, 
Birch. 42 Wetst.), read in this place, uaepuuse, which would 
certainly express the retreat of light; but, a verb acnpumai, 
is not found in use elsewhere. Nevertheless, as it expresses 
the fact; as an and are frequently confounded in MSS. 
(see Canteh, Pref. p. 53); and as w*a\ Xeyopaa occur in the 
New Greek Scriptures; it is very possible, that an ancient 
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Hellenistic term, ufiputxt, hns been transmuted, in after¬ 
times, to tvtfutxc : aeropvsxu, with the privative sense of am 
in compound, would seem to answer to ‘ subluceo’ in Ovid 
{Amor. i. 5. 5.) : 

“ Qualia sublucent fugiente crepuscula Phcebo 
and to denote the ‘kora crepusculascens’ (q. sullucescens), 

“ Ultima pars lucis, primaquc nociis "— 

(Gesner. Thes. t. i. p. 1281.) 

Michaelis observes, “ It is possible, and often highly pro- 
“ bable, that the true reading is preserved in only one of 
“ the MSS. that are now extant;” and there is no passage 
to which that observation can be more reasonably applied, 
than this: saPparw aezsfuexi, would thus signify, ‘ sabbatum 
‘ crepusculascebat.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ver. 1.] The clause, xa < rme fin avraie —“ and certain 
“ others with them,” which our version has adopted from 
the received Constant, text, is not in the most ancient MSS. 
or versions; it is not in the Latin, and, consequently, not in 
Wiclifs translation. Erasmus says: “ Hie Greed Codices 
“ addunt, xcu rms, See.” By comparing the collations from 
Wetstein downwards, we see of how little authority from 
antiquity were the few MSS. which Erasmus had an oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting. 

Ver. 17. they stopped sorrowful.] tsraiyifat, and Efrijran, 
are the most ancient readings; not ten, as in the received 
text: the first, is the reading of the Vatican MS. 

Ver. 30. he disappeared from them.] See Pref. p. 8. 

Ver. 41. a piece of a dried fish.'] That ocj-os, in this place, 
means simply, dried; that the m; r/Jut, of St. Luke, is 
equivalent to the o-^agiw of St. John; and that both words 
are derived from the same ultimate thema with otrr au, will 
appear from many considerations. Pollux (lib. i. § 242, 
and vi. § 77) applies both <nrros and nra.yxpjiin«>s to express, 
dried grapes and figs. Though ragi^oj is rendered by the 
Latin ‘ salsameatum’ yet the Greek word does not neces¬ 
sarily include the action of salt, but both words are applied 
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to articles dried in the air or sun : ottos Tgos r,\m, Xen.; 
Tctgr^emi, Sflptmi, Suid. (Steph. Tltes. Valpy.) Fish, so cured, 
is a common article of food not only on the coasts, but in 
the interior of the eastern countries; such were the 
which the apostles had with them as they journeyed, and 
with which our Lord fed the multitudes; and such, also, the 
r/Jus ottos of which he now eat. To this use the excess of 
fishes, miraculously drawn on two several occasions, would 
have been applied; for which reason, St. John calls them, 
0-4 loigia (c. xxi. 10), though still alive. The adjective, ottos, 
therefore, expresses only the effect of heat, or drying, whether 
by the action of. the sun, air, or fire; and, in the present 
case, it is to he understood in the simple sense of ‘ dried 
as forming an article of food ready at hand. 

The clause, x«< am isikmsm xijj/ou—‘ and of a honeycomb,’ 
is not found in the Vat., the interpolated Beza, Alex., or 
L. MSS,; that is to say, not in any MS. anterior to the 
eighth century, and is marked with an asterisk in the Syriac 
version: it is, therefore, rejected from this Revision, although 
it is contained in all the printed texts, and is retained even 
by the latest learned editor, Scholz. But, if it existed not in 
those early copies, it is reasonable to inquire, how it could 
come to pass, that so incongruous a concomitant as ‘ a honey- 
‘ comb' should have become associated with ‘ dried fish,’ 
after a lapse of so many ages. The prosecution of this 
inquiry, appears to bring us to a curious issue. It seems 
to shew, that the clause originated from a marginal note of 
some minute glossist, who thought to assign the name of the 
particular fish which our Lord then eat; as the same credu¬ 
lous times have thought to transmit the name, and kind, of 
the fish in whose mouth Peter found the tribute-money : 
only, in the latter case there is schism, some affirming it to 
have been the haddock, and some the dorado or dory. 1 

1 “ There ia also another very remarkable character in the haddock; a large 
“ square, or dusky spot, on each side of the body near the head, or a little below 
4t the first dorsal fin, from whence, in the legends of credulous devotion, it has 

in its mouth. The two spots are considered as the mark of St. Peter’s thumb 
“ aud finger, which has ever since remained impressed on the sides of the whole 
“ race of haddocks, to perpetuate the circumstance. But it may be added, that 

“ of the dory being even more distinctly marked than those of the haddock .”— 
Rees's Encyclop. (Gadus JEglefinus.) 
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Now, a stream that flows into the lake or sea of Tiberias, or 
Gennesaret, from whence the apostles supplied themselves 
so frequently and copiously with fish, was noted for pro¬ 
ducing a fish of great reputation, namely, the Kogaxms — 
‘ Coracinus:’ this is stated by Josephus. 1 This fish received, 
from its colour and appearance, the epithet of xngiofiin ;—■ 
' wax-like.’ So it was described by Epicharmus, cited by 
Athenaeus in the third century, in his enumeration of deli¬ 
cate fishes: 

aXfT,<irai re xoga xitoi rt xrigiOfiSeit. —p- 308. Ed. Casa vs. 

‘ AlphsesUe Coracinique cerei.’ 

‘ The wax-like Coracini, and Alphaestae 

So also the alphastee, by Apollodorus Atticus, cited by the 
same writer: a\?r,«rai to /lev oXos xtigoeiieis —‘the alphcesttB 
‘ have altogether the appearance of wax.’ (p. 281.) The 
same writer enumerates the ororapios xogaxivos —‘ river Cora- 
* cinus,’ among ra rage/i1 — ‘ dried fish.’ (p. 121. 

The words in the received texts of St. Luke, tiiXmeioo 
xr,gm, seem rather to intend ‘ bees’-wax' than ‘ honeycomb.’ 
The superstitiously pious curiosity of a middle age appears, 
therefore, to have indulged itself in endeavouring to ascer¬ 
tain the particular fish which our Lord eat on that memorable 
occasion; and in determining, that it was the ‘ Wax-fish,’ or 
‘ Coracinus:’ which assumed discovery, noted as a gloss on 
the margin, but afterward misapprehended, was at length 
drawn into the text, in the form in which we now find it. 
But, whatever may have given origin to the clause, it cannot 
he any longer retained, with any sanction of sound criticism. 

Ver. 46. in the City.] et rr, to Xei: —i iroXig, denotes the 
metropolis, by eminence, as ‘ Urbs’ was used by the Romans 
to denote Rome; and, as we say ‘ 1’own,’ for ‘ London.’ The 
latter copies have subjoined, Ij|{oaffaXii,», ‘ Jerusalem,’ which 
is not expressed in the most ancient MSS. and versions. 
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Ver. 1. And the Word was God.] “ After the most 
“ diligent inquiry,” observes Michaelis, “ especially by those 
“ who would banish the Divinity of Christ from the articles 
“ of our religion, not a single various reading has been dis- 
“ covered in the two principal passages, John, i. 1, and Rom. 
“ ix. 5.” Bishop Marsh points out, that the Cod. Steph. v 
(or L) has the article 6 before ©eos, in the former passage; 
which, however, is a distinction without a difference, as it 
respects the object of Michaelis’s observation. 

Ver. 5. overcame him not.] (See Pref. p. 8.)— aurm ou 
xarsXo/3sv:—The most ancient text reads with the masculine 
pronoun, as in all the preceding verses; not outo, as the 
later copies, with relation to to pus. Campbell renders, 
xareXa/Sev, 1 admitted,’ seeking an interpretation from ver. 11, 
which follows. But, xaraXa/o/Savu has never an inactive 
sense, such as is expressed by ‘ admitting it always has 
the active signification of seizing, apprehending, occupying. 
St. John is his own best expositor: in his 1st Ep. c. i. 5, he 
says, “ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all—exonu 
“ ou* sem a aurw ouis/iKtand in his Gospel, c. xii. 35, he says, 
“ Walk while ye have the light, lest darkness come upon you 
“ —im M exona ii/iat *ar«tXotjS>i.” Here, then, the proposition 
is, that darkness came not upon—obscured not — overcame not, 
the light of the Word, as it existed in him: ‘ overcame,’ in the 
sense of that word as used by Shakspear, 

“ And overcome us, like a summer’s cloud.” 

Ver. 8. but he came to bear witness.] We are rather to 
supply jjX0£o, from the preceding verse, ‘ he earned than ‘ he 
‘ was sent,’ from ver. 6. 

Ver. 13. Who was begotten] is iya,rM :—This primitive 
reading of these words, in the singular number, antecedently 





to the dale of the most ancient surviving copy (as testified 
by Irenaeus, Tcrtullian, Augustin, and other fathers), is so 
strongly supported by internal evidence, as to establish its 
genuineness. That St. John, who not only speaks of our 
Lord’s incarnation, as Matthew and Luke, but ascends beyond 
it to his divine -pre-existence , and from thence descends to 
that incarnation, should have passed over, unnoticed, the 
intermediate stage of his preternatural generation, which both 
those evangelists record, would not be credible. Tertullian 
justly points out (de Carne C/iristi, c. 19), That ‘ believers' 
could not be intended in this place, “ cum omnes qui cre- 
“ duut in nomine Domini, communi lege generis humani, 
“ ex sanguine, et ex voluntate carnis, et ex viri voluntate 
“ nascuntur—since all who believe, are born of blood, and 
“ of the will of the flesh, and of the will of man.” The syntax 
of the passage also shews, that o< could not follow ism, as its 
relative: ism is relative to iSioi preceding— ism (rut dim); 
“ it follows its adjective,” observes Matthise (vol. ii. p. 647), 
“ and is put at the end of the proposition.” The pronoun 
that succeeds, and begins the 13th verse, is therefore relative 
to the immediate antecedent, avrov, and is, consequently, not 
ci, in the plural, but o;, in the singular. Besides, the read¬ 
ing o/, produces contradiction, for it is not short of contra¬ 
diction to say, “ He gave those power to become the sons of 
“ God, who have been begotten of Godfor, he who has 
been begotten, is necessarily son of him by whom he has been 
begotten. But St. John clearly intends to say, “ he gave 
“ those power to become the sons of God, who believe in 
“ His name, or, in the name of Him, Who was begotten ’’ 
&c. The plural aiparm, 1 of bloods,' a plural peculiar to 
this apostle (in this place, and in Rev. xviii. 28), is illus¬ 
trative and confirmative of the primitive reading, i; ; and 
shews, that the writer was not speaking of such as were the 
fruit of an union of two human * bloods,’ or persons, or the 
result of their disposition and will. The ancient Latin ver¬ 
sion of the Cod. Veronensis, as published by Blanchini, thus 
gives the passage : 

“ Qni non ex sanguine, 

Neque ex voluntate carnis, 

A'ec ex voluntate viri, 

Sed ex deo natus cst." 
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Iren., Clem., Tert., Aug., read tyemr,^, in the singular. Ter- 
tullian ascribes the received plural reading to the artifice of the 
Valentinians. Wetstein has incautiously reversed the case in 
his Var. Led., by ascribing the singular to the Valenti¬ 

nians. (Compare Schulz’s note, which is reprinted by Scholz.) 

Ver. 16. Grace above grace] viz. First, the grace of ‘ the 
‘ Law:’ for, “ what nation is there so great, that hath statutes 
“ and judgments so righteous as all this Law, which I set 
“ before you this day?”—(Deut. iv. 8.) Secondly, that of 
“ * the Gospel,’ —full of grace and truth—to be preached to 
“ all nations .”— yupt ayTI yugirog —‘ grace upon or above 
‘ grace,’ in an accumulating ratio:—“ Est ubi (am) melius 
“ reddetur per adjectivum superlativi gradus —am •xu.vrm — 
“ prce omnibus, i. e. prastantissimus .”— (Viger. not. 50, 
Hoogev. p. 517.) 

Ver. 28. Bethany beyond Jordan .] i. e. in contradistinc¬ 
tion to Bethany near Jerusalem. The received texts have 
followed an uncritical cavil of Origen, and have substituted 
‘ Bethabara.’ This last reading, Matthaei and Scholz judi¬ 
ciously reject for the former, which they reinstate in the 
text, in conformity to the Vat., Ephrem, and the general 
host of ancient MSS.; in which restoration they are followed 
by Bloomfield, hut not by Burton. 

Ver. 41. early in the morning.'] orgui rov afo/.p. The old 
Latin version of the Cod. Vercellensis reads ‘ mane,’ not 
primum with the Vulgate; it therefore read, organ ™, not 
vgurot rov, which words were readily confounded in the 
undiv. unc. writing. That reading, though not now found 
in the Gr. MSS., is rendered the most probable, from there 
being no numerical succession; and from that which precedes 
in ver. 39, “ he abode with him that day, because it was the 
“ ninth hour:” i. e. * passed the night there.’ 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 1. third day] i.e. after entering Galilee: see the 
preceding chapter, v. 43. 

Ver. 8. the chief guest] ag^irgir.}.ms —the chief of the 
guests on the upper seat or couch —<rowroxX«na: not ‘ governor 




‘ of the feast,' for John shews, in vcr. 9,10, thal he regarded 
the * bridegroom' as ‘ governor’ or master of the feast. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 10. Art thou a teacher of Israel?] StdaexaXos- In 
verses 2 and 10, the Latin renders this word ‘ magister,' 
therefore Wiclif rendered it ‘ maister' in both places. His 
revisers corrected the word ‘ maister’ by the Greek in ver. 1, 
and rendered ‘teacher;’ but they left VViclif’s version in 
ver. 10, only changing the orthography to ‘ master of Israel.’ 
Yet, the rendering ‘ teacher’ was peculiarly requisite in the 
latter case; not only to avoid misacceptation of the term, but 
to give to our Lord’s argument its proper force, which is, in 
effect, that of St. Paul, in Rom. ii. 20: & out iiiasxm irtgm, 
seavrov ou Sihaexei; ;—“ Thou who teachest another, teachest 
“ thou not thyself?” (See Preface, p. 8.) 

Ver. 13. the Son of Man.] The later texts have sub¬ 
joined, o ut it rif> ngatift —‘ Who is in heaven.’ This clause is 
unknown to the Vat. MS., also to Cod. L or a Steph. 

Ver. 15. that whosoever believeth in him, should have, 
&c.] The later texts insert, pv aToXerai aXX'—‘ should not 
‘ perish, but’: The Vat. MS. and the Jerusalem-Syriac have 
not this clause. 

Ver. 25. with Jesus.'] This verse, in the rec. text, betrays 
its unsoundness both by its import, and by the variation with 
which it exists in the different MSS. It is clear from the 
recital, that the question alluded to, lay between John's 
disciples and Jesus, yet the oldest copies read, ‘ John’s dis- 
‘ ciples and Jew’ — rut patnrm Iuuttou ptru JouSaiou. The 
junior copies and the rec. text have changed Imtanu to 
iouSatuv — ‘Jews; from whence our revisers, assenting to 
Wiclif’s translation from the Latin Vulgate, which reads, 
‘ cum Judeeis,' have given the verse thus: 

“ There arose a question between some of John’s disciples and 
“ the Jews, about purifying.” 

Campbell, rather more correct as to the letter of I he text, 
translates thus, with the singular: 

“ John's disciples had a dispute with a Jew, about purification. 
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The words, as they stand in the most ancient texts, Vat. 
and Alex, (for this portion of the chapter is wanting in the 
Codd. Beza or D), are, ex rm pair,rm rut luamv pm t Iou&uou ; 
except, that rm has become absorbed in the Alex., as in all 
the later copies, into the last syllable of patnrm, immediately 
preceding. The received reading is evidently corrupt, and 
alien to the purport of the context. If we take a connected 
review of that context, from ver. 22 to ver. 26, it will he 
manifest, that the evangelist stated only three parties in this 
transaction, viz. John, the disciples of John, and Jesus: he 
relates, “ that Jesus (or his disciples) baptised in Judeea, 
“ whilst John was baptising at CEnon : that (<w—‘ therefore') 
“ a question arose from the disciples of the latter to the for- 
“ mer, respecting baptismal purification; for the final resolu- 
“ tion of which question, they returned to their own great 
“ teacher.” A Jew, or Jews, are, therefore, imaginary in¬ 
truders into this narrative; for, oup establishes a direct relation 
between, and consequence from, the two coincidental baptisms. 
As, therefore, Jesus was the party designed by the evangelist, 
let us replace the passage in uncial and undivided writing, 
MeTXIOY^-VIOY- If we stopped at M6TMOY —> 
we should have the reading, pira Ijjvov—‘ with Jesus,' which 
would be the sense the context leads us to expect; for, IOY 
is a compend of Iijotu. It is therefore apparent, that in 
some early uncial copy, the compend IOY> by the very 
common inadvertency of repetition, became IOYIOY ( see 
Preface, p. 62, 3); and, that the engrosser from that copy, 
mistaking repetition for abbreviation read, and 

wrote, IOY-^MOY» Ionia"", which is the most ancient 
surviving reading. Bentley had already conjectured the 
reading, Irimu, from the import of the narrative only; which 
sagacious conjecture, both Wetstein and Schulz have noticed 
among their various readings; but, Scholz has abstained 
from noticiug it (see note to p. 48). Dr. Bloomfield, who 
adopts the reading Iou3a,ou, would understand nns, before it, 
to give it the sense of ‘ a certain Jew,’ adding, “ the ellipsis 
“ of rms is frequent:” it certainly is frequent in a deductive 
sense, from a number, as (nvo;) rm- but I apprehend, uot in 
an individual sense, as in this case; for which reason, the 
Cod. 34 of Wetstein ( Coisl. 195) has altered the words to 
-jo; nva IceSam, in order to force that sense. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 3. obliged to pass through Samaria.] Because “ Sa- 
“ maria lay between Judaea and Galilee”— h 2a/tagtm( yuga 
fLiSJl fit v t-jjs Io udatas sat rjjs I’a XiXaiai .— (Joseph. B. J. iii. 3.) 

Ver. 9. springing water.] Hug guv: which our version ren¬ 
ders literally, 1 living water,’ was a common phrase, signifying 
only, springing, or continually flowing, water. 

Ver. 20. not on this mountain only.'] To obtain the true 
sense of this passage, we must take, collectively, the whole 
paragraph divided into verses 20-23. We shall then per¬ 
ceive, that e» tu ogu rc-jrcp, and tv itgosoTw/oois, are opposed to 
sv TLw/iar/ r.tu aXijfls/if, and that our Lord's declaration rests 
on that adversation: ourt, therefore, is opposed to u\Xa in 
v. 22, under the common ellipsis ou (pm), aX\a : v. 21 
being in parenthesis. The Samaritan woman thought, that 
the worship of God was restricted to a local point: our 
Lord declares to her, that it was not restricted either to 
Mount Gerizim or to Jerusalem, for that the time was close 
at hand when that worship would be extended without 
limitation of place. The direct declaration of our Lord, 
exclusive of parenthesis, is, tgytrat uga, in oun tv rt/i ogu 
TOjrift (jiovov), oun tv ItgonXu/ooi}, «gooxuvT,etn ru liar gi — a>X of 
a\r,6mi xgo<Fxvvr,rai coowvvijtfovai ru Ilaro/ ei> ‘xvsuf/.an xcti aXijfc/q& : 

which implies the same sense as that of St. Paul, 1 Tim. 
ii. 8, ergotnuyteitu tv rravri rc-u, toruigovruf ostou; Xfigai. I cannot, 
therefore, view in this passage “ a (direct) prediction of the 
“ overthrow both of the Jewish and Samaritan holy places," 
with Dr. Bloomfield, and the authors to whom he refers. 
Dr. Burton says, in his note: “ The time is coming, when 
“ there will be no particular place for worshipping God: 
“ or, it may mean literally, that sacrifices would soon cease 
“ to be offered in Judarn or Samaria.” This is not a case 
in which second thoughts are best; nor docs it appear, that 
the second interpretation is more literal than the first, as our 
Lord makes no mention of ‘ sacrifices.’ Or, if we are to 
understand ngosxuvr,stn in the sense of ‘ sacrifice’ in v. 20, we 
must carry on that sense to o:goaxuvr,souoi, ill v. 22; or else, 
impute to our Lord an eipiivocation of language. The first 
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interpretation of this last learned annotator is, therefore, that 
by which we should abide. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 2. five porches .] erme : which our version renders 
‘porches,’ from Wiclif’s ‘ porchis.’ The word properly signi¬ 
fies, ‘ porticos or verandas,' used in hot countries as a defence 
from the sun. Such was Solomon’s portico, in which our 
Lord walked in winter: Pollux (lib. x. § 57) speaks of a 
esgnram » emf —‘ a walk in a portico.’ The English word 
porch, though formed from ‘ porticus,’ is now limited to 
express a roofed entrance; but it appears to have been un¬ 
derstood in the extended sense of portico or arcade, at the 
date of our last revision. (See Todd’s Johns. Diet.) 

Ver. 3, 4, of the common text.] This demonstrated inter- 
. polation has been fully exposed in the Preface, p. G3. Its 
expulsion is of the greater necessity, as it fathers on the 
evangelist the popular superstition entertained by the mar¬ 
ginal glossist. It is not true, as Matthsei affirms, that Ter- 
tullian “ hunc Joannis versum servet—retains this verse” 
(tom. i. not. p. 541. ed. 2). Tertullian argues, indeed {de 
Baptisino, c. 5), under an impression of the vulgar supersti¬ 
tion which extensively prevailed, respecting the virtue of the 
water of Bethesda; but he docs not cite St. John, nor make 
the slightest allusion to the Gospel of that evangelist; he 
appeals only to common fame, “ observabant, qui vbletudinem 
“ queerebantur" (t. iv. p. 191, ed. Sender). This negligent 
indiscrimination is a sample of Mattheei’s criticism. 

Ver. 16. and now I work.] i Uarng /MU iue wn egyagercu, 
xqyu egyagoficu. In these words, our Lord expresses the ex¬ 
perimental difference of the Two Dispensations. The Greek 
might be rendered: ‘ My Father worketh until now; and 
‘ now, I work:’ agn — ‘now,’ ar ugn — ‘ henceforth, from this 
‘ time,' are virtually implied after iu; ugn —‘ hitherto, until 
‘ this time.’ The revelation of the Son, to whom ‘ the Father 
‘ hath given all power,’ commenced the Xew Dispensation, 
under which we are living: “from that lime, the kingdom 
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“ of heaven was proclaimed.” To that great epoch the Apostle 
to the Hebrews adverts, eh. i. 6, when he says, ira.v ueayayvi 
rev Tgenroxev it; THN OIKOTMENIIN—‘ When He intro- 
‘ duceth the First-begotten to the inhabited earth,’ —‘ in 
‘ orbem terra, or terrarurn,' as the Latin Vulgate and 
Erasmus correctly render: not ‘ into the world,’ as Wiclif 
erroneously rendered, and as his revisers have continued ; 
for, ‘ he was in the world; though the world knew him not, 
‘ until he became flesh, and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld 
‘ his glory', as the glory of the only begotten of the Father.’ 
(John, i. 10-14.) From that time, our Lord ‘works' in His 
own New Dispensation, as his Almighty Father ‘ worked ’ 
in the Old; and will so continue to ‘ work ’ until the great 
conclusion, “ when he shall deliver up the kingdom to God, 
“ even the Father; and God become all in all.” (Comp. 
Ileb. i. 6, and Philipp, ii. 9-11.) 

Ver. 17. called God his Father, making himself equal 
with God.'] How just this logical inference of the Jewish 
auditors was, though they admitted it not, is shewn by the 
sound argument of Socrates respecting the Sou/uvi;, or divini¬ 
ties of polytheism: “ if (said he) they are the children of the 
“ gods, what man is there who can think them to be children 
“ of the gods, and not gods themselves? — n S’a-j ei Scupovt; 

“ tseus Si /L7j (Plato, Apol. Socr.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 47. He who believeth] i mertum lyii :—the junior 
MSS. have inserted tie e/xe —'on me;’ which words are not 
in the Vatican or L. MSS. 

Ver. 50. The bread that I will give.] Though our Lord 
had miraculously fed a multitude of several thousand persons 
with a few common loaves, the perverse people would not 
recognise the divinity of his power, unless he would also 
give them bread directly from heaven; as Moses had given 
their forefathers the manna, which they had seen coinc down 
from heaven. Such corrupt obduracy of mind and heart was 
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treated by our Lord with that return which his wisdom, as 
the appointed judge for his heavenly Father, deemed suitable 
to the occasion. He replied parabolically, or figuratively, to 
their alleged fact. He pointed out to them, that the heavenly 
bread to which they had alluded, did not preserve their fore¬ 
fathers from death ; but, that he could give them a bread 
that would preserve them to eternal life. Receiving this 
statement literally, they demanded some of that bread. Our 
Lord, continuing his parabolical reply, answered, that his 
flesh was that bread, which bread he would give for the life, 
or sustentation of the life, of the whole world. The gross 
apprehensions of the auditors still receiving his words in a 
literal sense, they exclaimed, “ How can he give us his flesh 
“ to eat?” Our Lord, who knew their perversity, pressed on 
his parable still more strongly: “ Unless ye eat the flesh of 
“ the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
“ you.” Many then said, “ This is a hard saying, and who 
“ can hear it? and from that time they walked no more with 
“ him.” Yet he gave them a clue for the apprehension of 
his meaning, by subjoining, “ the words which I speak to 
“you are spirit; the flesh profiteth nothing.” But, when 
our Lord said that he would give them “a bread,” he was 
only following up a topic which the Pharisees themselves 
had introduced; not introducing a subject on his own part. 
There is, therefore, no true and genuine relation between 
our Lord’s conversation with the Pharisees on that incidental 
occasion, and his subsequent institution of the symbolical 
representation of his last Supper, in the Holy Communion; 
and the connexion established between the two, in the darker 
ages, is a work, partly of unskilfulness, and partly of 
artifice. The clause tyu Sueu of the rec. text, is unknown 
to the Vat., Eplir., and Beza MSS. (the Alex, is defective 
of the passage) : it is unknown, also, to two other uncial 
MSS., and other ancient authorities : those authorities read : 

gar,;, i. e. i, Si sugg /tm, iimr i agro; ov eyu Susai v. r. £. r. x. : 
that clause is therefore an Italic insertion, supplied with a 
view to perspicuity. 

Ver. 68. the Holy One of God.] o ayn; r. (-).:—The most 
ancient MSS. read thus; the later MSS. have substituted for 
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ayics, the words, £ Xgnrros £ uio;; and have subjoined rou 
to Gsou. Scliolz has adopted tlie less ancient reading, 
which is also that of our English version. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 1. in Judaa.] Why our revisers selected the word 
1 Jewry,' in this solitary instance, to express Judica, which 
latter name they properly retain in ver. 3, does not appear; 
for Wiclif had here rendered, ‘ Juaee.’ The word ‘ Jewry' 
occurs, besides, in the English Bible, only in Dan. v. 13. 

Ver. 8. to this feast.] The ‘feast ox festival of Taber- 
‘ nacles’ like that of the Passover, occupied eight days, the 
first and last days of which were celebrated with peculiar 
solemnity. (Lev. xxiii. 34-36.) Our Lord signified, that he 
should not go up to “ this” — ruvryt, that is, to the proximate 
or first feast; but, after his brethren were gone, he went up 
“ about the middle of the festival," to be present at the ‘ last 
‘ great day of the feast.' This is the whole of the mystery 
that has caused so much doubt, whether we are here to read 
our. ccmfia/m; or outroi avafiaim, in compliment to Porphyry’s 
impious cavil, who dared to charge our Lord with falsehood, 
for going up to the feast after his reply to his brethren. 
We, thus, plainly perceive Porphyry’s ignorance; and no less 
that of those early Greek defenders, who thought it requisite 
to screen our Lord, by changing eux to owns. (Michaelis’s 
Introd. i. 318, 517.) 

Ver. 28. Do ye both know me, &c. ?] This sentence is 
interrogative, not affirmative, and emphatically implies their 
ignorance. (See Annot. to Luke, xiii. 35, 6.) 

Ver. 35. Greeks'] All the Greek MSS. read, 'E>.X);»aj«— 
‘ Greeks’ The Vulgate has interpreted ‘ gentium,’ whence 
Wiclif’s ‘heathen men; and ‘Gentiles,’ in our common 

Ver. 38. “ as the Scripture hath said."] Our Lord’s re¬ 
ference to “ the Scripture," in this place, is only to the cor ¬ 
responding description, in Isaiali, lviii. 11, “a spring of water, 
“ whose waters fuil not:” which I he Sept, render— rir/n, V 
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till sgeXnrev idug; and not to the whole clause, as has been 
erroneously assumed. 

Ver. 39. was not yet given .] oacra yag i]v rnufia hym 
SeSo/itm :—this is the reading of the most ancient MS., the 
Vatican. The received reading omits itio/itm, on which 
Michaelis remarks: “ The reading is somewhat harsh; in 
“ the Cod. Vat., therefore, we find StSo/uvov added." —(Vol. i. 
p. 313.) But, the learned expositor would have displayed 
sounder and more consistent criticism, if he had inferred, 
from the very harshness of which he was sensible in the 
common reading, that the word beie/itm of the oldest MS. 
had lapsed from the texts of the later MSS. through inad¬ 
vertency in transcription: htbetime, therefore, has not been 
‘ added' in the Vat. MS., but has been omitted in the later 
MSS .; which would probably not have been the case, if the 
order of the words had not separated tjv from StSo/ievw. This 
last word is correlative to t/ieWav Xa/if3amv which precedes, 
and therefore proves its genuineness. 

Ver. 49. who at first came to him.] a iM» irjos aum 
rramgm :—So read the Vat. MS., the Jer.-Syriac, and other 
MSS. and versions. The Const, texts, and the Lat. Vulgate, 
have substituted mxne, ‘ by night,’ for trjoregov, ‘ at first,' 
apparently with a view to greater perspicuity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Verses 1-11 of this chapter, and 53 of the last, in the 
received or common text, contain one of the largest of the 
interpolations that adulterate the integrity of the Gospel 
histories. In one MS. this tale is placed in the Gospel of 
St. Luke, at the end of ch. 21; in others, it stands in this 
same chapter of St. John, but immediately following ver. 36; 
in others, it is placed at the end of this Gospel. It exists not 
in the Vat., and did not exist in the Ephrem or Alex. 1 MSS. 

1 The leaves both of the Codd. Ephrem and Alex., which comprised this 
chapter, are lost; but, by computing the number of lines which those leaves 
would have contained, it is evident that they did not embrace this passage. 



In many of the MS. copies in which it is found, it is marked 
with the usual notations of suspicion or condemnation ; which 
demonstrate, that it is wholly unqualified to hold a place in 
the pure and indisputable Gospels. Dr. Bloomfield, who 
professes that he “ coincides, in most respects, with the views 
“ of Matthaci, and in a great measure with those of the 
“ learned and indefatigable Scholz” (Pref. to N.T.), states, 
in his note on this passage, that “ having summed up the 
“ whole of the arguments, for and against it, he has decided 
“ in favour of its authenticity but, he does not detail the 
process by which he has been brought to that conclusion. 
As it is by a similar process, of comparing evidence, that I 
have been compelled to arrive at a conclusion diametrically 
contrary to that of the learned annotator, it is incumbent 
on me to bring that evidence before the reader. That the 
passage was wholly unknown to Tertullian, at the end of 
the second century, is manifest in his book ‘ de Pudicitia.’ 
The Bishop of Rome had issued an edict, granting pardon to 
the crime of adultery, on repentance. This new assumption 
of power fired the indignation of Tertullian, who thus apo¬ 
strophised him: “ Audio edictum esse propositum, et quidem 
“ peremptorium, ‘ Pontifex scilicet Maximus, episcopus epis- 
‘ coporum (licit: Ego et machia etfornicationis delicta, pceni- 
‘ tentia functis, dimitto' (c. 1). He then breaks out in terms 
of the highest reprobation against that invasion of the divine 
prerogative; and (in c. 6) thus challenges: “ Si ostendas de 
“ quibus patrociniis exemplorum praeceptorumque ccclestium, 
“ soli machia, etin ea fomicationi quoque, januam pcenitentise 
“ expandas, ad hanc jam linearn dimicabit nostra congressio 
“ —If thou canst shew me by what authority of heavenly 
“ examples or precepts thou openest a door for penitence to 
“ adultery alone, and therein to fornication, our controversy 
“ shall be disputed on that ground." And he concludes with 
asserting, “ Qusecunque auctoritas, qurecunque ratio macho 
“ et fornicatori pacem ecclesiasticam reddit, eadem debebit 
“ et homicidse et idolatrise poenitentibus subvenire—What- 
“ ever authority, whatever consideration restores the peace of 
“ the church to the adulterer and fornicator, ought to come 
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“ to the relief of those who repent of murder, or idolatry." 
It is manifest, therefore, that the copies of St. John with 
which Tertullian was acquainted, did not contain the “ ex- 
“ emplum caleste —the divine example” devised in the story 
of the ‘ woman taken in adultery.’ Eusebius supplies us with 
ample light for tracing this narrative to its true source, when 
he relates, “ That Papias put forth a story, which is con- 
■ 1 tained in the ' Gospel according to the Hebrews,' of a woman 
“ who was accused to our Lord of many sins — ixnhirai fc 
“ (II alias') xai <xXXjjv iarogiav sregi yvtaixo; in croXKai; u/Lagnai; 
“ SiafiXTiknsri; itn rou Kuoiou, it TO xaf Efigatout iuayyi\m itej/e^e;.” 
It is evident, either that Eusebius wrote laxly when he wrote 
ctXXous—‘ many,’ or that the interpolater selected the parti¬ 
cular sin of adultery. This is one of those stories of which 
Eusebius says (lib. iii. c. 39), that “ Papias, a man of a very 
“ little mind — spoiga t/uxgos m rot tout, wrote some strange 
“ parables and discourses of our Saviour, which, he said, he 
“ had received by oral tradition, xai nta «XX« iiutnunga — 
‘ and some other things bearing very much the character of 
‘ fables' ” But, that story is self-condemned, by its own 
internal evidence. It says, “ Moses, in the Law, commanded 
“ that such should be stoned.’’ Now, there is not a word in 
the Law commanding the ‘ stoning' of adulterers and adul¬ 
teresses : it enjoins, indeed, that they should be ‘ put to 
‘ death; but, it does not specify the mode of that death. 
The same clumsiness of invention betrays itself again. The 
Law commanded, that both “ the adulterer and adulteress 
“ shall surely be put to death” (Lev. xx. 10); yet here, the 
woman only is accused. And it cannot be alleged that the 
man was unknown, or had eluded justice, for it is pointedly 
stated, that they ‘ were taken in the very act;’ as in Num. 
xxv. 8. If, then, the case had been real, both parties would 
have been brought for the judgment of our Lord. The 
fiction was therefore introduced subsequently to the argument 
of Tertullian, and as a provision devised against a renewal of 
the same argument, but confining it wholly to the female. 
The interpolation, however, has become at length identified 
with the Constant, texts, and is, therefore, firmly protected 
and maintained by Matthaei and Scholz. The earliest MS. 
in which it is found, is the Cod. D or llezai; a MS. notorious 
for its frequent alteration and interpolation of the text. To 
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this MS. Dr. Kipling assigned tlic date of the end of the 
sixth century, solely on the ground of Montfaugon’s canon, 
“ that the use of accents and breathings seetn to be .assign- 
“ able to the seventh centuryand the Beza MS. is without 
those notations.— (Prof, ad Cod. Beza, p. 1.) But, we have 
seen above, p. 67, 8, that the presence, or absence, of accents, 
does not testify the age of a MS. That which bears more 
direct testimony to the age of this MS., among the uncial 
MSS., is the extraordinary vitiation of its text by alteration 
and interpolation; which stamps on it the impression of a 
later age than of those in which those defects are not found. 
Kipling is constrained to acknowledge, in his Preface, p. iii., 
“ N'otissimmn est Beza Codicis textual non modo scholiis 
“ hie illic fadari, verum etiam spuriis quibusdam amplificari 
“ pericopis." In the Vat. MS., as has been said, the whole 
story of the adulteress is absent; so also, in the Ephrem and 
Alex. After the age of the Cod. Beza, it is found shifting 
its place, and increasing in fiction. Schulz placed the read¬ 
ings of the Beza MS. and of the later copies in apposition, 
in his inferior margin; and they are so reprinted, from his 
edition, by Scholz. The following are versions of both: 







accusers ? hath no one condemned 
thee ? And she said ; No one. Lord. 
And Jesus said, Neither do I condemn 

“ Pericope de Muliera Adultera," says Birch, “ a cap. 

! vii™ 53; viii’. 1 1-11, abest a Codd. Vatt. 351. 360. 364. 
758. 1209. 1229; Pal. 171. 220; Urb. 2; Barbb. 211. 
225; Vail. B. 133; Angel. 2. in quo tamen adscribitur 
alia manu: Borg. 1.; Cod. Zelada. Laur. vi. 18. 33. 34; 
Led. Florent. 1.2; Ven. 27. 539. 542; Vind. Lamb. 30; 
Kol. 4. cum adnotatione in margine: ‘ Hie deficit princi- 
pium octavi—de muliere deprehensa in adulterio; quod in 
multis hbns non invenitur in Grteco.’ 

“ Historia, ad ealeem evangelii rejecta est in Vat. 358. 
ubi verss. 3-11, cap. viii. ponuntur cum Scholio: to otej ; rr,s 
lioijraXihoi XEpa\aiov, sv troXXois avrrygapois XEi/itm, yeygapa/iev. 

Eodem loco reperitur in Vat. 365, cum hac adnotatione : 

Eugnrai xai irsga ev agx,utos avnygapois, atrtg aum&o/nv yga^ai 
r<f) rt\tt rov avrov evayyt\i<rrov y ct jdr/ rabt' xai aflnjXfc v, 
x. r. X* Sic etiam Ven. 8 . et Ven . 544. quorum posterior 
singulos versus asterisco notat, et in margine habet Scho- 
lion: ra ai(3e\iOfieva ev nan avrrygapois ou xeivrai, oude otoroX- 
Xivagiou’ ev be rots a.gx ai °s ®Xa xeivrar pvti/novEi iovoi rqs trEgixotrns 
returns xai oi atroaroXoi trams, ev ais E^Ehvro 8iuru%Et,v eis otxobo/inv 
rr,s exxXijatas. In Cod. Vind. Lamb. 31, adnexa est ad 

ealeem cap. xxi. Lucae, ut suo loco jam adnotavimus. 
Codex Vind. Kol. 9, pericopen ponit post comma 36, cap. 
vii™‘ Codd. Vatt. 354. 356. 1160. in margine linearum 
obelis notant. In Cod. Vat. 756. verss. 3-11, cap. viii. 
asteriscis notantur, cum Scholio: rouro ev net rm avnygapuv 
oux Eugiaxrro, Sto ou3e ffyoXia In Vat. 1548 ad vers. 3, 

cap. viii v .‘ adnotatur: rouro ro xspaXaiov ev tro XXa/j avnygapois 
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“ our. ten, ano ro. ‘ Ayoum is oi yga/i/iaTHi,' /i€%f.i to• ‘ ouxtr, 

‘ a/iagraiti.’ In Pal. 89, verss. 3-11, obeli prsefiguntur. In 
“ Pal. 136, ad. vers. 53, cap. vii™ 1 , lit et ad vers. 11, cap. 
“ viii!', obelus adpingitur, alia recenti manu. Barbb. 10 et 
“ 115 asleriscis, Barbb. 13 et 208 obelis, narrationem dubiam 
“ esse declarunt: idem quoque observatur in Angel. 1. Laur. 
“ vi. 27, obelos in margine versuum ponit; sic et Laur. viii. 
“ 12, ubi etiam additnr notula, crjjoffdiizij. Laur. 256. asteriscos 
“ ubique adponit. In Codd. S. Marci Flor. 701. 705. historia 
“ obelis notatur. Codd. Ven. S. Marci 540. 541. alter cum 
“ asteriscis, alter cum obelis. Ilis addendus Cod. Vind. 
“ Kol. 6. in quo verss. 3-11, cap. viii. obelis damnantur.”— 
(Quat. Evang. p. 584: see also, Wetstein’s note.) 

To establish Papias’s tale, as a component portion of 
St. John’s history, in opposition to the powerful testimonies 
which are here assembled, would not be to raise the tale to 
the level of the history, but, to lower the history to the level 
of the tale. 

Ver. 5. I judge not alone.] turns «v« eifu (sub. o xjrrwr), as 
in ver. 18, t/u tt/u o tiagro^om. 

Ver. 34. receive my Word.] axmtn, ‘ hear,' in this place, 
means ‘ to receive into the ear, with attention of the mind.' 
Compare Luke, ix. 44. 

Ver. 38. which of you convicteth me of error?] “ aftageia 
“ is here equivalent to 4-evios — ‘falsehood,' and cannot denote 
“ ‘ sin ’ in general, as is evident from the context: this word 
“ was used by St. John, to avoid the repetition of ^J/euSos, 
“which occurs in the 44th (36th) verse.” —(Miciiaelis, 
Introd. vol. iii. p. 316.) atuipna, signifies, ‘ failure in aim- 
‘ ing at a mark,' thence ‘ error,' and from thence, ‘ sin.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 8. He went away, seeing .] oktijASee 1 (3Xe nm-. —This is 
the reading of the Vatican MS.; and the interpretation of 
the history of this miracle, hinges on the true import of this 

1 For the » ifsA*. before a consonant, see note to p. 107 : also Hug, supr. 





ANNOTATIONS. 


verse. In the case of the lepers (Luke, xvii. 14), rve are 
told, eyevero ev ru Srayav ccyrouf, exa0a(>is0r)6a]i — “ and it Came 
“ to pass, that, as they went, they were cleansed.” As a 
parallel case, we read in the most ancient MS., of the man 
born blind, arrfkSi fiXertui —‘ he went away, seeing.’ Our 
Lord had previously and expressly told his disciples, that the 
present case had occurred, “ that the works of God might he 
“ manifested in him." Those words appear to have been 
preparatory to a display of power distinct in character front 
that exercised in our Lord’s former miracles : those consisted, 
in restoring faculties which had failed ; this was to consist, 
in imparting a faculty which had never been possessed. 
Though this reading exists only in the Vatican MS., it has 
ample support from internal evidence; which shews it to be 
far more probable that the words, our, xai infa.ro, xai yXfo — 
‘ therefore, and washed, and came] have been supplied in the 
junior copies, than that they were omitted by the writer of 
the Vatican MS.; for, it appears from ver. 35-38, that our 
Lord’s first interview with the man, after he had ‘ departed 
‘ seeing,’ was after his expulsion from the synagogues. But 
the philoponists, not carrying their attention and criticism so 
far, and not being apprehensive of the real fact of the miracle, 
deemed it necessary to introduce the restored man’s ‘ return 
‘ to Jesus,’ after bathing at Siloam; without support from 
any circumstance in the evangelist’s narration, which only 
proceeds to relate the immediate effect produced by the 
miracle on the minds of “ the neighbours ” of the man, when 
lie returned to them from the presence of Jesus. (Annot. to 
Luke, xviii. 42.) 

Ib. a beggar\ orjotorji;:—So read the Vat., Ephr., and 
all that is of most authority of MSS. and versions: the junior 
copies have substituted rupXo;. 

Ver. 11. as I went to wash, I saw.] The received Greek 
text reads, arriXiuv Si, xai nfa/iims, ayipXifa; in our version, 

‘ and I went, and washed, and 1 received sight.’ The Vat. MS. 
reads, anXtm out ns, amfiXtfa, which, literally rendered, 
would import, 1 and as I went away, having washed, I saw;’ 
but ver. 8 directs us to perceive, that yifa/j-syo;, is a sphalma 
for vifo/Mvoi, by the writing an a for an o (p. 54) — which 
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latter tense gives the sense, a-iXOw* w-|<o 1 <mvos, ‘ as I went to 
‘ wash.’ Had he washed before he saw, the Pharisees would 
probably have taken ground to ascribe the miracle to some 
virtue in the water of Siloam; which they did not attempt 
to do. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 4. all his own] ra tint nmra-. —So the Vatican MS. 
and others of authority: an abbreviation of ( fors. ora) 
has, not unreasonably, suggested the irjo/3an of the rec. text. 
(See Pref p. 74.) 

Ib. know his voice.] I cannot better illustrate this sen¬ 
tence, and that in the next verse, “ they know not the voice 
“ of strangers ,” than by the following fact. Having observed 
in the year 1819, in a journey to the Rhine, that the flocks 
quietly followed their shepherd, in all the tract of country 
which I traversed, instead of being driven before him, as 
with us; I had some conversation on the subject with the 
master of the inn, in the little town of Bergheim. I asked, 
how the shepherd contrived that the sheep should follow 
him: his answer was very striking—“ They know his voice.’’ 
I inquired, if they would follow any other person: his answer 
was equally striking—“ No, for they would not know his 
“ voice." This parable, therefore, which would need no 
explanation in some countries, requires one for us, because 
our practice, in this respect, differs so widely from that 
alluded to in our Lord’s allegory. 

Ver. 8. All who come before Me.\ mmc omi 
i/iou:—So read the Vat. and all the most ancient MSS. 
This passage presents a signal example of traditional inertia, 
in the article of interpretation. “ These words,” observes 
truly Dr. Bloomfield, “ have perplexed the interpreters of 
“ every age.” To extricate themselves from that perplexity, 
many of them resorted to the summary process of expunging 
the words ego tpm from the text; but, in so doing, they left 
the clause without sense. Dr. Bloomfield has critically de¬ 
fended the genuineness of these two words; which is the more 
remarkable, as he has not been successful in their explication. 
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“ The words ergo !fu>—‘ before Me’ (says Michaelis,) are 
“ rejected in many MSS., because the Manicheans quoted 
“ that text to prove, that Christ had declared Moses and the 
“ prophets to have been impostors."—( Introd. vol. i. p. 327.) 
The cause of the perplexity of the interpreters, is most 
curious; it has consisted, in their interpreting literally, with 
relation to time, a single sentence in the middle of a 
figurative discourse, in which it relates wholly to place. Yet, 
our Lord expressed himself in a manner which seems to have 
been designed to prevent all perplexity: “ I am the door of 
“ the sheep : all who come before Me ( the door), are thieves 
“ and robbers : 1 am the door." Here, ‘ before me' —ergo t/iou, 
plainly relates to place, and not to time, and is a part of the 
allegory. Now, ego rt/g t\igug —‘ before the door,’ is synony¬ 
mous, in the evangelists, with ifw njs tvgag —‘ outside the 
‘ door and iXflm ego rijs tvgug —‘ to come before the door,' 
is equivalent to /ui oieoMao diu rr,g Ovgag — ‘not to enter 
‘ through the door.’ In Acts, v. 24, we read in the common 
text, sfa s erurug ego rm 6vgm —“ standing without, before the 
“ doors this is the reading also of the Vat. MS., shewing, 
that ego r. f. —‘ before the door,’ implies ifa, or ‘ outside the 
‘ dooron account of which necessary implication, many 
MSS. have excluded if a, in the passage of Acts, as deeming 
it pleonastic, if not tautologous. The word nKtm, is not to 
be interpreted here as a definite past tense — ‘ all who 
‘ have come,’ but in its aoristic or undefined sense — ‘all 
‘ who come.’ “ Aoristum utrumque, aut prasentis ssepe sig- 
“ nificationem habet, aut per verbum soleo reddi debet, tarn 
“ apud Oratores, quam apud Poetas.”— (Vigek. Idiom, c. 5, 
s. 3, 11, p. 212.) Now Moses, the prophets, and all the 
faithful under the covenant of circumcision, from Abraham 
to the Gospel dispensation, are accounted, in our Lord’s 
parable, to have entered, by faith, through that figurative 
door which represents Himself. A single passage in Bishop 
Heber’s 1 Journey through India’ (vol. i. p. 609), will dispel 
the perplexity of eighteen centuries. “ As we wound round 
“ the rampart (of Wuerh) to reach the camp, we passed a 
“ number of huts occupied by Hindoos of low caste, who follow 
“ professions regarded as unclean by the majority of their 
“ countrymen; and who are, therefore, not admitted into 
“ any of their towns. Leprous persons lie under the same 
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“ exclusion ; and many gipsies are usually found among this 
“ mingled and refuse population, which is generally as im- 
“ moral as it is degraded and unfortnnate. The suburbs of 
“ the ancient cities of the Jews, seem to have been almost 
“ similarly inhabited; and I was forcibly struck to-day (as 
“ I rode through the huts of which I have spoken, and saw 
“ the filthy swine, the dogs gnawing the carcasses of different 
“ animals, and the flaunting and unequivocal air of the 
“ miserable, ragged, and dirty females), with that passage 
“ in the Revelations (ch. xxi. 28, and xxii. 10), which, 
“ though figuratively applied to the pure discipline of the 
“ Christian church in its state of glory, is obviously taken 
“ from the police of a well-regulated earthly city, in that age 
“ and country. ‘ There shall not enter into it—on m eisi\6gi 
‘ —any thing that defileth : for, without — e%u (i. e. rgo rtn 
‘ Svga;) — are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and 
‘ murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketb 
‘ a lie; ’ ” or, in the words of our Lord in this place, x\tarai 
nei xai XntTui —‘ thieves and robbers’ 

Ver. 14. and my own know me] ynuexom /is ra t/ta, is the 
reading of the most ancient MSS. and versions. 

Ver. 15. one Jloch.] miixr,ii pm —‘ one flock,' not ‘fold:’ 
see Pref. p. 9. 

Ver. 21. Solomon’s porch.] See Annot. to ch. v. 2. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 39. for this is the fourth day.] nragraio; yag ten: 
literally, ‘ he is four days (dead).’—By this phrase of Martha, 
we are instructed, that corruption was considered to have 
taken place only on the fourth day; and we therefore per¬ 
ceive the intimate correspondence of the two predictions, 
that our Lord’s flesh “ should not see corruption and, that 
he should rise from the dead * on the third day' that is, 
‘ before corruption.’ 

Ver. 50. Do ve not know, nor consider?] This passage 
has been disturbed, in the progress of transcribing: it is 
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Chap. XII. 


evident, that ouaev ouSt has resulted from a transcriptural re¬ 
petition of ouSt, and that the true reading is interrogative, 
oux oiiurt, mbe x» yi^-cnii ; the Sia, added in the junior MSS. 
(fauXoy :) to Xoyi^teit of the most ancient texts, has also re¬ 
sulted from the contact of the preceding 5 e of cube in the 
undivided characters. We find, ‘ know and consider,’ fre¬ 
quently thus combined, as in Deut. iv. 39; 1 Sam. xxv. 17; 
Is. i. 3. yrnui j xai tiriargcLpT/Sri rip biavoig—yvuti xai ibi — oux oyvtu 
xai ou eirnixtv : also, Isaiah, xli. 20; xliii. 18 ; Jer. ii. 10. 

Ver. 52. for Jesus] on-, not ‘ that,’ but, ‘for or because.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ver. 1. six days before the Passover] i. e. on the sixth 
day before the Passover; both inclusive, according to the 
computation of the sacred writers. As, therefore, the Pass- 
over took place on Thursday, Burton duly observes, “ St. 
“ John meant the preceding Saturday." 

Ver. 5. three hundred pence.'] btiiagtom — denariis. Mr. 
Charles Hatchett, in his very interesting treatise ‘ On the 
‘ Nardus Indica, or Spikenard of the Ancients’ 1 (with a 
separate copy of which he has kindly favoured me while this 
sheet is in the press), after shewing that that ointment is 
still prepared in India from the essential oil of a species of 
grass of the highest fragrancy, “ of those grasses called by 
“ Linnaeus Andropogon, but different from any other of that 
“ geuus hitherto described in botanical systems, and different 
“ from any plant usually imported under the name of Nardus," 
observes: “ In the time of Christ, the denarius may be 
“ estimated at not less than 7 jd. of our money; a pound, 
“ therefore, of the oil of spikenard, being valued at 300 
“ denarii, would be worth 91. 13s. 9 d.\ a large sum in a 
“ cheap country like Palestine, where Mr. Tillemont and 
“ other writers assert, that a person in those times might 
“ live luxuriously on one denarius per day; and it therefore 
“ follows, that the two denarii stated in the parable to have 
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“ been given by the good Samaritan, being equal to 15Jrf. 
“ of our money, were fully adequate to supply the wounded 
“ man with all requisite nourishment and comfort for more 
“ than two days.” The word penny, was therefore a very 
inadequate rendering of denarius. We thus learn also, that 
the denarius stated as the price of ‘ day-labour,’ in the parable 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Matt. xix. 32), and ren¬ 
dered in our version, a penny; was, in fact, a silver Roman 
coin, worth seven pence %d. of our present currency. 

Ver. 7. suffer her to have kept it.] apei au rry — im Tr^ori: 
—This is the reading of the Vatican, also of the Beza, and 
other uncial and jun. MSS.— im vajijitij, is equivalent to 
rsrjiffizsva,—‘ Sinite illarn ut servaverit (not ‘ servet,’ as the 
Lat.), or, servasse illud’—‘ Suffer her, that she should have 
‘ kept, or, to have kept it.’ The omission of im in the later 
and received texts, with the actual reading rerzgrixtv, appears 
to point out, that this last word was originally written 
vwjioiixfv, i. e. rtrr,;n>a>ai, with curtailment of the last syllable 
(see Pref. p. 76), and that the alteration was designed to be 
interpretive of im The singular apts in all the MSS., 

shews that this was a personal reply to the ‘ Iscariot ’ speci¬ 
fied in ver. 4; and therefore, that the afen in Mark, xvi. 6 
(Gr. xiv. 6), was the vague use of the plural for the singular, 
referring to rms, used without specification for 

Ver. 24. grain of corn.'] r.or.r.o; rm emu: ‘ Corn of whete,’ 
Wiclif, which our version has retained: Vulg. ‘ granum 
‘frumenti:’ em; has the sense of corn generally, without 
restriction to wheat. 

Ver. 28. Glorify my name.] /uu ro utpa, Vat. MS.; not 
oou—‘ thy name.’ Compare ch. xvii. 2, and 5. The reading 
/sou — ‘my,’ is confirmed by what our Lord subjoins: “ This 
“ voice came not for my sake, but for yours that is, “ I called 
“ not for this testimony in order to glorify myself, but to 
“ confirm your faith." The reading an, has probably arisen 
from the <rov of So^aaov, immediately preceding. 

Ver. 48. heepeth .] paXagi], Vat., Bezos, and Alex.; not 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 1. the day before the feast of the Passover.] irp rij; 
togrvs t. v.: — r,/j.£ga is here customarily understood: the 
phrase answers to ry ■rgwnj rm aty/Luv of St. Mark, ‘ the first 
‘ day of unleavened breadwhich was the day of ‘ pre- 
‘ paration ’ for the feast; for, the feast of the Passover (as 
already observed) was the second day of unleavened bread, 
or the day after the ‘ Passover,’ properly so called. (See 
Levit. xxiii. 5, 6.) 

Ib. Knowing that his hour, &c.] The construction and 
connection of this and the two following verses is observable, 
being united by the three participles, eiSus, ayavygac, tiSa?. 
Hoogeveen, in his note on Viger, c. 6, s. 1, § 18, p. 349, 
says, “ Non possum non observare, Grecos adeo fuisse pi\o- 
“ /astoj/ou;, ut non solum duo, sed et tria participia absque 
“ ulla copula conjungere non erubuerint." He produces an 
example from Isoer. Panath. p. 497, and another from 
Mark, xii. 28. In the passage before us, this triple employ¬ 
ment of the participle produces a very singular effect of 
prolixity. 

lb. his own which were in the world.} Dr. Bloomfield 
observes, “ Pittman maintains, that the sense must be ‘ the 
‘ whole human race:’ that it is meant to be included, is very 
“ probable.” But, we have not to resort to probability, since 
our Lord himself has furnished a full interpretation of his 
apostle’s meaning, in ch. xvii. 9, 11, 20, “ I pray not for the 
“ world, but for them whom thou hast given me out of the 
“ world: — these are in the world-" these, therefore, are the 
o! iStot oJ u tu sKitifi of the evangelist. 

Ver. 2. during supper.] Sennon ym/Ltmi: i. e. ‘ whilst sup- 
‘ per was being the Const, texts read ym/Ltmu, which word 
has caused much perplexity to interpreters. Michaelis (vol. ii. 
p. 307) rashly affirms here, as at Mark, xiii. 8, that the 
Cod. L. or Steph. jj, “ is the only MS. that has yoo/uvov 
which reading he prefers, though he erroneously translates 
it ‘preparing:’ whereas, ym/unu, is the reading of the Vat. 
MS.; of which fact the learned German was not apprised. 
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Ver. 22. The disciples looked one on another, doubting 
of whom he spake.'] This verse presents to us matter for deep 
reflection, which must not be passed by. Judas had been 
one of our Lord's constant companions; our Lord knew, that 
he was to be ultimately betrayed by Judas; that he was 
therefore daily, and hourly, associating with his personal 
enemy and traitor, who would finally “ go into perdition.” 
What, then, must have been the uniform deportment of our 
Lord’s patience and gentleness toward that miscreant, what 
the continual exercise of his forbearance, that nothing should 
have escaped him to prevent the “ doubting ” of his apostles; 
and to cause them to turn their eyes, at once, to Judas! 
What a divine example is conveyed to us in those few words, 
“ doubting of whom he spake!” (See ver. 24, 25.) 

Ver. 23. lying at Jesus’s bosom.] The cause of this ex¬ 
pression is now sufficiently known ; yet the learned Lipsius’s 
description of the practice to which it refers, is too perspi¬ 
cuous to render its insertion obtrusive: “ They lay down 
“ with the upper part of the body resting on the left elbow ; 
“ the head a little raised, and the back supported by a 
“ pillow. If more than one lay on the same couch, the feet 
“ of the first were extended obliquely behind the back of the 
“ second; so that the back of the head ( occiput ) of the 
“ second, was in a line with the stomach of the first, but 
“ with a pillow between them. He who lay at the head of 
“ the couch, was called the highest — summus; he at the foot 
“ was called the lowest—imus. But, if three guests were on 
“ the same couch, the middle one was called, dignissimus — 
“ the most worthy, being next to him who held the highest 
“ place of honour.”— (Ant. Led. lib. iii. 94.) He, then, who 
lay immediately next, or before, the chief personage, was said 
to lie, a zoXtw—‘ in sinu,’ or, ‘ at his bosom.’ This phrase, 
with relation to the custom of lying down at table, corre¬ 
sponded to that of sitting on the right hand, when it was the 
custom to sit. Both these practices appear to have been in 
use among the Jews; and from thence, our Lord’s divine 
relation to the Father is expressed, both by being “ at His 
“ bosom,” and by being “ at His right hand." The former 
practice, explains the account of ‘ a woman coming behind 
* him, to anoint his feet.’ So common and familiar was this 
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phrase among the Romans, that the younger Pliny, in 
describing a supper party, says, “ Crenabat Nerva cum paucis; 
“ Veiento proximus, atque etiam in sinu Tecumbebat ."— 
(Epp. lib. iv. 22, 4.) Ignorance of this custom, has caused 
absurd representations by some of the most eminent painters: 
there is a picture of the ‘ Last Supper’ by a celebrated Italian 
master, in which all the personages are sitting upright at 
table, except St. John, who is thrusting his head laterally 
into our Saviour’s bosom. 

Ver. 24, 25, are thus given in the Vat. and Ephr. MSS., 

eeue; ouv SE/ttwv nerfos rourai, xai >.eyti, iive n; uni mp oil \rjrtr 
amcieuv It ixim; our us eve ro err, to: rou Uem, \iyti aurif xujei, 
rif turn :—Thus it is seen, that Peter, not daring to address 
himself directly to our Lord, inquired of John; concluding, 
from his closer connexion with his Master, that he was 
already apprised; but John, equally ignorant with the rest 
of the disciples, used that closer connexion, to put the ques¬ 
tion directly. These particulars, not duly perceived, produced 
the variation introduced iuto the Constant., and our common 
text. Scholz, though he cites the Vat., Ephr., and numerous 
MSS., together with Origen, for the reading amceeuv, rejects 
it nevertheless for the junior reading trtiaem, by no other 
rule that I am able to discern, than his determined partiality 
to his Constantinopolitun texts; but, that is a rule against 
which sound criticism protests: maxa/itm; preceding, would 
alone render amatm the more probable reading. 

Ver. 32.] The first clause of this verse, in the common 
text, ‘ If God be glorified in him,’ is not in the Vat. MS., nor 
other ancient MSS. and versions. It is evidently an inser¬ 
tion founded on the following clause, with a mistaken view 
to logical sequence and perspicuity. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 2. that I go.] The Vat. and other most ancient 
MSS. and versions, read in ■zogcvop.a, : Campbell admits this; 
yet adds, without any explanation, “ but the evidence in 
“ favour of the common reading (without in) greatly pre- 
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“ ponder ates.” If he spoke with reference to number of junior 
RISS., we have seen, that their mere number gives them no 
increase of weight. (See Pref. p. 20 and 26.) 

Ver. 3. and when I go, I will prepare .] xai tat mgtuiu, 
troifLaau —So the Vat. MS.; not ™ troi/saew, as in the junior 
MSS. and received text. 

Ver. 4. ye know the way whither I go.] otod iyu urayu, 
oiSart rr,» oltrn: so reads the Vat.; so also Codd. L. Q. X. 33. 
and others; also the Copt., Eth., Pers., and Latin Vercel. 
versions. 

Ver. 11. Believe Me, &c.] i. e. Believe me {on my word) 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in mo ; but, if not, 
believe me on account of His works {which I do) : ra tgyu 
aurou, according to the manifestly true reading of the Vat. 
MS.; and not aura, the works themselves, or, ‘ the very 
‘ works,’ as in our version, and in the received text. Michaelis, 
who was not aware of the ancient reading, thus adventures: 
“ —John, xiv. 11, 12, should be thus stopped: u St m Sia ra 
“ tgya aura mereum, apw \tyu uy.n, x. r. X.’ 1 {Introd. vol. ii. 
517): by this punctuation, the learned German would reduce 
a lucid passage to a confused and obscure one. 

Ver. 15. another Comforter —that the Spirit of Truth, 
&C.] aXX ov cagax\r,rm ■.—The word rragar.Xnrcs, is only used in 
this and the two following chapters of St. John ; and the 
particular office ascribed by our Lord to that Divine agent, 
in this place, is that of instruction in the Truth. The Latin 
preserves the Greek word, ‘ Paracletus,' which Wiclif ren¬ 
dered ‘ Coumfortour ; and his revisers have left that word in 
their text. Rlichaelis, remarking on Emesti’s interpretation 
of the word, says: “ I agree with him in the impropriety of 
“the common translation, though, instead of ‘doctor’ or 
“ ‘ magister,’ I would rather use ‘ monitor.’” — {Introd. vol. i. 
p. 188.) But, as the function of ‘comforting’ is no less 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit than that of ‘ instructing;’ as its 
‘ instruction’ is essential ‘comfort;’ and as aagaxaXtu em¬ 
braces both senses, ‘ to exhort' and ‘ to comfort;’ I see no 
cause for “ attempting (with Rlichaelis) to discover the mean- 
“ ing of ragaxXriro; in a classic author,” who could not have 
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known the propriety of its gospel application; and I think it 
more advisable, with Erasmus, to retain the sense of ‘ conso- 
‘ lator —(nam quod hactenus loquutus est, consolandi gratia 
‘ loquutus est)’—which sense we express by the term ‘ Com - 
‘ forter a term, derived indeed from a word of base Latinity, 
‘ conforto,’ but signifying, to confirm, encourage, and console, 
which are the proper functions of the Divine Paraclete. 

Ver. 28. because I go to the Father .] In this clause, 
the received text intrudes term — ‘I said,’ a second time; 
which is in no ancient copy, and is rejected by Scholz. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ver. 26. Who proceedeth from the Father ] i. e. in essen¬ 
tial being; (wherefore, Athanasius designates the Father, 
y ryyy rys rgiaSos —' the fountain or source of the Trinity,’ 
Annot. to Heb. i. 3); but, who proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son, in effusion on the church:—“ Whom I will send 
“ to you from the Father." And in ch. xx. 22, “ He breathed 
“ on them, and said, Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” Thus 
easily, is the dissention respecting the ‘ procession of the Holy 
‘ Spirit’ reconciled. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 1. that your faith should not be shaken.'] ha /ty 
natSaXistyrt —‘ that ye should not be made to stumble or fail 
‘ in faith.’ We have here a signal proof of the perversion 
of sense in our English rendering, “ that ye should not be 
“ offended which word signifies, in English language, “that 
“ ye should not be displeased, or angered:’ than which ren¬ 
dering, nothing could be exhibited more contrary to the true 
meaning, or more adverse to common reason. (See Pref. 
part i. pp. 13, 14.) 

Ver. 8-11.] The three great points on which the pro¬ 
mised Divine Teacher was to enlighten the world, compre¬ 
hended, in tripartite division, the whole “ mystery of the 
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“ Gospel;" namely, 1st, The doctrine of Sin: 2dly, The doc¬ 
trine of Justification from that sin: 3dly, The doctrine of 
Condemnation for that sin. This is intelligible, because it 
summarily and clearly recapitulates all that our Lord had 
taught during his preceding, but now closing, ministry. But, 
I doubt if any such relation can be clearly apprehended by 
the mind in the three words used in our common version; 
“ Sin, righteousness, judgment." These are Wiclif’s words 
(modernised), “ synne, riglitwijsnesse, doom," for the Latin, 
“ peccato, justitia, judicio.” 

Ver. 9. of sin, because they believe not on me.] “ Ex- 
“ ceptis aliis peccatis qu® possent remitti per fidem, hoc 
“ unum peccatum nominavit, quod si non admitteretur, om- 
“ nia relaxarentur.”— (Augustin, tom. iv. p. 1233.) 

Ver. 16, 17.] These two verses have suffered vitiation, 
from an endeavour to adapt them to a previous misconcep¬ 
tion. In the 17th verse, the auditor are perplexed by two 
expressions of our Lord : 1st, that wfeich he had just used, 
“ a little while,” Ac.: 2dly, that which he had used a short 
time before (ver. 10), “ because I go to my Father'' Some 
critic or copyist, of a later age, has deemed it necessary, for 
illustration, to repeat the last clause, in ver. 16, as it stands 
in the received text, and in our version; but the Vatican, 
and other ancient texts and versions, have it not here, only 
in ver. 10. 

Ver. 27. that I came out from the Father.] mzja nv 
irargof, is the reading of the most ancient MSS. and versions: 
t. r. 06ou — ‘from God,’ is a substitution of the Const, and 
rec. texts, and is retained by Scholz. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Ver. 3.] Miehaelis has here well observed, that this 
passage “ should be stopped in the following manner: iia. 
“ yiv'jtaxuffi <K, top /mm aXr,6ivov ©sop, xou, op aeumika; Ipjerouv, 
“ Xparm —That they may know Thee (eipcu — ‘ to be’) the 
“ only true God ; and Jesus, whom thou hast sent, (umi — 
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“ ‘to be’) the Anointed.” (Vol. ii. p. 517): am being mani¬ 
festly understood, in both clauses: as in 1 John, iv. 3, and 
the passages there noted. 

Ver. 4. by accomplishing ] reXtiuaas is the reading of all 
the most ancient MSS. and versions, except the Cod. D, or 
Bezce, which has substituted ircXuuea ; which alteration has 
been adopted by the Const. MSS., and lastly, by Scholz. 

Ver. 11. Thy name which thou, &c.] et rw tm/ian mv, u 
Siluxa. 5 [loi (not ous soair.ai —‘ whom thou hast given’). The 
powerful testimonies in proof of the former reading, have 
constrained Scholz to reject the received reading, and to 
substitute w for oOs- 

Ver. 24. Father, who gavest .] nang, o hiuxas, not oils 
Muxa;. Scholz has here fallen back to the received reading, 
though the ancient reading, i, equally claimed his preference, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ver. 20. whither the Jews are always resorting.] rramn ; 
not iravrotev, as iu the received text, which Scholz duly rejects 
for the former; though he has omitted to notice, in his 
citation of authorities, the first and oldest, the Vatican MS., 
which also reads vatrort; and which is, therefore, his best 
authority. 

Ver. 28. might eat the Passover.'] <pay<u m n Tlacya .: — 
Josephus says, i, xm <x£u/iuv eogrn, ))» puar.a Xiyo/nv —•“ the 
“feast of the days of unleavened bread, which we call 
“ Phaska,” i. e. Pascha, or Passover. “ On the 14th day 
“ of the first month, at evening, is the Lord’s Passover. And 
“ on the 15th day of the same month is the feast of unlea- 
“ vened bread: seven days ye must eat unleavened bread. 
“ In the first day, ye shall have an holy convocation; 
“ in the seventh day is an holy convocation” (Lev. xxiii. 
5-7). The feast of unleavened bread was, therefore, the 
day that followed the sacrifice of the paschal lamb; hut, we 





learn from Josephus, that the name of Pascha, or Passover, 
was extended to the feast-day. The anxiety of the Jewish 
chiefs to be in a condition to ‘ eat the Passover’ did not 
regard the ‘ lamb and bitter herbs,’ which had been eaten 
the preceding evening; hut, the more alluring festival of the 
“great day" which was to commence on that same evening. 
Euthymius (with other expounders of the middle ages), not 
aware of this distinction, and assuming that it was the 
Paschal Lamb which those chiefs were desirous to eat, in¬ 
ferred, that the sacrifice of the Lamb was still in their 
prospect; and on this misapprehension founded the false 
speculation, that our Lord had anticipated that sacrifice 
by one day, and that his supper had taken place on the 
Wednesday evening, instead of the Thursday evening; thus 
making their own erroneous interpretation of St. John a 
rule by which they perverted the correct relations of the 
other evangelists. (See Annot. to Luke, xxii. 7.) 

Ver. 31. We are not allowed to put any one to death."] 
Dean Prideaux states (Connexion, &c., vol. ii. p. 511. fol.), 
That when Cyrenius, or Quirinius, was sent by Augustus to 
reduce Syria to a Roman province, accompanied by Coponius, 
as procurator of Judsa, “ the power of life and death was taken 
“ out of the hands of the Jews, and placed wholly in the 
“ Roman procurator, and his subordinate officers;” and he 
refers to Josephus’s Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 1, and his Bell. 
Jud. lib. ii. c. 12. In the first of these passages, Josephus 
states, that Coponius was, trynmp.tm; rr\ an vam ej-ousicf —‘ to 
‘govern with power over all things; but, in the second 
passage, he defines that power; iLtyjp nniun \upuv tojb tou 
K unsago; ejoatr/cw—‘ receiving from Casar a power extending 
‘ to death:’’ and his successor in the procuratorship, Pontius 
Pilate, asserted the transmission of the same power to him¬ 
self, when he said, “Have not Lpower to crucify thee, and 
“power to release thee?" This testimony, overlooked by so 
many learned commentators, fully explains the inhibition 
alleged by the Jews to Pilate. (See the notes of Campbell 
and Bloomfield on this place.) The death of Stephen, which 
was a tumultuous massacre, does not affect this question. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ver. 13 and 25. the sixth hour.] See Annot. to Mark, 
xvii. 25. 

Ver. 30. tasted the vinegar.] ogos— ‘vinegar’: —In Matt, 
xxvii. 34, the Vat., Beza, and other ancient MSS. and ver¬ 
sions, read mm : this variation was omitted to be noticed in 
that place. Vinegar, in wine countries, as its name imports, 
is no other than wine become acetous, or soar: whence Plu¬ 
tarch, Symp. 3, says, “ ro ogo ;, onoe nvog ten pueif son ivmpi;." 
— O.afit n ogos: So read all the texts; the Latin and English 
render—“ accepisset acetnm — had received the vinegar.” 
St. Matthew, xxvii. 34, says, yteeaptms, ovx r,lt\t mn — 
“ When he had tasted it, he would not drink it.” Wetstein, 
imagining that this difference might be made a ground for 
charging contradiction on these two statements, observes, 
“ When offered by the Gentiles, he would not drink it: when 
“ offered by a Jew, being thirsty, he drank it." However 
well intended by Wetstein, the Gospel needed not this aid. 
Whether iXajfo is here a genuine reading, or an alteration of 
iXatrs, from Xacru, which Hesychius explains both by arn'kafin, 
‘ to receive,’ and by mnn rp yXmrrp, ' to drink with the tongue,’ 
it means exactly the same as yeueapms — ‘tasted,’ in Matthew. 

Ver. 34. for one of the soldiers pierced his side.] This 
sentence refers immediately to us n&o* r,Sp aorot nDvpxoni — 
“ when they saw that he was already dead,’’ in the preceding 
verse, and explains the fact; “ for, a soldier pierced his 
“ side, &c.; and he who saw it, hath borne testimony ”— 
ptpugrvpixt. Not, tern 6 pagngmv — ‘ now bears witness,’ as 
when the writer is testifying for the first time, as in c. xxi. 
24; but, as in c. i. 34, where the Baptist says, ptpagrugpxa. 
Both those testimonies Matthew recorded in his early Gospel ; 
the first testimony, in his c. iii. 16; the last testimony, in his 
c. xxvii. 50, where Chrysostom read it in his own copy, and 
where we still read it in the two most ancient copies that 
have survived for our instruction in the truth. (See Annot. 
to Matt, xxvii. 50.) Dr. Bloomfield subjoins the following 
note to this verse : “ The epitaph of this soldier (if genuine), 
“ said to be found in the church of St. Mary, at Lyons, is as 
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“ follows : ‘ Qui Salvator is latus Cruce Cuspide jixit, Lon- 
‘ ginus hicjacet.’ —‘ Here lies Longinus, who pierced the 
‘ Saviour’s side on the Cross, with a spear.’ ” As the learned 
annotator has thus summarily adverted to this legendary 
tale, it is right that the reader should he briefly put in 
possession of the whole of it, as it has been collected by 
Moreri, from Tillemont and other ecclesiastical writers, in 
his ‘ Dictionary,’ under the head, ‘ St. Longin' — (St. Lon¬ 
ginus.) This St. Longinus is twofold; “ some saying, that 
“ he was the soldier that pierced our Lord's side with a 
“ spear; and some, that he was the centurion who commanded 
“ the guard at the cross. The legends report both these 
“ persons to have been converted to the Christian faith; to 
“ have suffered martyrdom; and to have been canonised.” 
Moreri, however, though an ecclesiastic of the Romish church, 
was constrained to add, “ The acts of both Longinuses are 
“ manifestly false; and the circumstances they allege, mutually 
“ refute each other.” It would appear, that the name Longi¬ 
nus has been formed from the Greek Xoy/ii, spear : (“ longinus 
“ being the Latin form of Xtr/yjfin — spear-man)." Thus, 
St. Longinus is found to be a similar saint to the Sancta 
Veronica, reported by Brydone. “ The Greeks,” continues 
Moreri, “ celebrate the martyrdom of Longinus, the centurion, 
“ on the 16th of October, the Latins on the 15th of March, 
“ and the Copts on the first of November. The martyrdom of 
“ Longinus, the soldier, is not acknowledged by the Greeks; 
“ but the Latins commemorate it on different days; some 
“ on the 15th of March, some on the first of September, 
“ others on the 22d of November, or 11th of December.” 
We thus see, how little this offspring of credulity and super¬ 
stition merits the attention of the readers of the Gospel. 

Ver. 37. they shall look on him whom they pierced .] 
This prophecy is pointed to the Jewish nation, under the 
maxim of justice, “ Qui facit per alium, facit per se.” As 
it was said to David (2 Sam. xii. 9), “ Thou hast slain Uriah 
“ the Hittite, with the sword of the children of Ammon,” so 
will it he said to the Jews, “ Ye slew the Christ by the spear 
“ of the Gentiles’’ So St. Peter said to that people, Acts, 
v. 30, “ Whom ye slew,” though in Acts, x. 39, he said, 
“ Whom they slew.” The three Greek interpreters, Aquila, 
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Theodotion, and Symmachus, rendered this passage (cited 
from Zechariah, xii. 10) according to the Hebrew text, npi, 
t^ir.iyrriaav — ‘pierced;’ though the Septuagint have rendered 
it xaraj^iitrami—‘ insulted,’ as front npt, ‘ saltant; revealing, 
in the old Hebrew copies, various readings of and i. 

Ver. 42. there ] exh: — comp, aurov, Matt, xxvii. 59. 1 


CHAPTER XX. 

Ver. 25 and 27, and put it to my side.] |3aXE e<; rni crXivga.t: 
— pa\t has undeniably the same signification here, as the 
first /3aXu in v. 25, where our revisers have properly retained 
Wiclif’s version, ‘ putte;” yet, in this place they have rejected 
that rendering, and have substituted the very improper term, 
‘ thrust.’ This, they probably thought an energetic version 
of Erasmus’s ‘ immitte,’ which he substituted for the simple 
‘ mitte’ of the Vulgate. Though Wiclif translated “putte,” 
not ‘ thrust,' yet he added “ into thus, an inveterate mis¬ 
interpretation of si;, which merely signifies 1 ad — to,’ in this 
place, has governed Erasmus, Wiclif, and Wiclif’s revisers. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Ver. 16. Tend my sheep.] The Greek varies the verbs— 
/Sows, snifiam, fioexs. The Vulgate has ‘ pasce’ in all the three 
places, and accordingly, Wiclif renders all three by ‘ fedc,' 
which his revisers have retained. 

Ver. 23. went forth to the brethren.'] Erasmus has a very 
futile criticism on this passage: “ How did it go forth to the 
“ brethren (he asks), if it was spoken among the brethren?” 

■ (Omitted, at Matt, xxvii. 64. leat His disciples come and steal him away.} 

spuriousness of this reading is so manifest, that Scholz has rejected it, with this 
note: “ vuxros rec cum pterisque fam. Const . Codd., et Aug.: sed omittunt, 
“ ABODEHKLV. 1. 22. 33. 71. 102. 10C. 123. 124. 125. 131. 142. 157. 172. 
“ 235. 238. 240. 258. 435., alii permulli. Evangel. 1. 6. 32. 44. 50., alii: Edd. 
“ Copt. Syr. p. Arr. Goth. Vulg. Sax. item Chrys. Damasc. Orig. non atiingunt 
“ Euthym. Theophyl.”) 
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11 was not spoken among the brethren, but among the select 
disciples mentioned in ver. 2: from whom it went forth to 
the ‘ brethren,’ or general community of believers. 

Ver. 25, or last verse of the received text] : for this pass¬ 
age, see Preface, p. 65. Dr. Bloomfield closes his note on 
this verse with the following strong assertion: “ Upon the 
“ whole, there is not the slightest reason for supposing, that the 
‘ ‘ verse came from any other than the evangelist; who seems to 
“ have intended it as a supplement to what was said at c. xx. 
“ 30.” A supplement to c. xx. 30, placed at the end of c. xxi., 
must appear an odd arrangement to any mind not previously 
biassed to admit it. It is extremely irksome to be called 
upon to resist any positive assertion, and still more so, when 
it is that of a learned scholar to whom we are much indebted; 
yet, truth must not he surrendered to compliment: and, as 
the right of assertion is not restricted to the first assertor, I 
must venture, with respect, to oppose to the learned critic, 
the counter-assertion, that there is full and adequate reason 
for persuasion, that the verse was not written by the evange¬ 
list. It has no relation, either to the doctrine or narrative 
of his history. It has no relation to what immediately pre¬ 
cedes. It has this only relation to c. xx. 30, that the latter 
evidently suggested the hyperbolical amplification which it 
contains. That St. John, after concluding his general record 
of our Lord’s actions and proceedings in the words, aKka /mv 

should presently and abruptly repeat, ten St sai etXXa «XX« 
h oronjfffv i Umj;, &c., is not so probable, as that some pious 
philoponist should have resumed those words, in order to 
introduce an amplification of the evangelist’s former state¬ 
ment ; which, ancient tradition intimates to have been the 
fact: and we have had sufficient examples, of similar ampli¬ 
fications, to confirm the credit of the tradition. Some 
eminently learned commentators (Grotius and Le Clerc) 
would condemn, as apocryphal, the whole of the last two 
chapters of this Gospel; but, it is this last verse only that 
directly betrays its spuriousness, by an hyperbole irreferrible 
to the mind of the evangelist. “ Hie Augustinus (says 
“ Erasmus) offensus hyperbola, ‘capere’ non ad spatium loci 
“ refert, sed ad unimum : — nihil talc Chrysostomus ct 
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“ Cyrillus; ingenue fatentur hyperbolen esse.” The verse is, 
therefore, to be considered as of the same quality with the 
last twelve verses subjoined to St. Mark’s Gospel. 

The following is Birch’s note to this verse: “ Ad hunc 
“ versum, in margine Codd. Vat. 358. 756. 757. 758. 1229; 
“ Cod. Zelada; Laur. vi. 18. 34; Ven. 27; Vind. Kol. 4. 
“ invenitur Scholion : aXXoi St TgmsSnxnv titai mum pasn, rtStmtms 
“ /Ltv avro r/wos rut pt’koTOtut t%udti tv tragtvSvixi), tig ‘irngaaraetv 
“ rou crXticm ttvai rm yryga/iptvm, Tit imo rov Kugwv ytytttifttva 
“ Sau/tanTtf xarayswos St ttruitv, ayvoiq ruytv rev crgairou ygaptus, 
“ u« Tit OS Tut rraKaiut fttt, oux uxgi/3ut St, xat /xego; rt); mu 
“ tvayyt\m ygapri; ytyovomt, otrtg Sia tuituv vm tvayyihmv i 
“ xS ms * m,T ^ eia ftgtefai vagtextuattet.” This is nearly 
verbatim the same gloss that Wetstein cites from his single 
Cod. 36, as above adduced, in translation, at Pref. p. 65. 





ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 12. A Sabbath day's journey from Jerusalem.] The 
critical differences of opinion respecting the proper sense of 
iym in this passage, appear to have only resulted from some 
interpreters assuming, that the historian intended to express 
the relation of distance from, while his intention is rather 
to express that of j>roximitg to; both which relations come 
to the same point. The phrase, eyut Hot, answers to the 
Latin phrase, ‘ habere iter,’ which the Vulgate here employs. 
Mr. Valpy, therefore, appears well supported in refusing the 
sense of artyot to tyot in this place: syyus —tyot <ra,3(3arou Hot, 
will thus signify, “ not more than a Sabbath day’s journey 
“ from, or within two miles of, Jerusalem;” for, syyuj — 
‘ near,’ is the governing idea, both here, and in John, xi. 18, 
where also we are to understand, ‘ not more than fifteen 
furlongs,’ &c. 

Ver. 16. Brethren ] atSoss ait\fot: in the Vulgate, “ Viri 
“fratres." The ardoee is here, as in c. xv. 13, and as 
atOgvoroe, in Matt. xiii. 45, a mere idiomatic pleonasm; 
which ought not to be expressed in the English, though 
the Latin translator has rendered it in his version. Wiclif 
properly omitted it, and translated simply, ‘ britheren.’ His 
revisers, however, have not only introduced the pleonasm, 
but given it separate and substantial existence, by inserting 
the conjunction ‘ and,’ thus creating two denominations of 
auditors ; which was not in the mind, either of the speaker, 
or of his historian. So afterwards, in c. vii. 2, where our 
version reads, Men, brethren, and fathers, we should read 
simply, “ Brethren and fathers" these being the two classes 
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to which all the apostolical discourses were addressed, and 
which embraced all orders in the primitive church. In 
c. xv. 22, where the oldest MSS. read, ngteffvTigoi otSeXpoi— 

‘ elder brethren,’ which reading is confirmed by ver. 6 pre¬ 
ceding, the later MSS. have introduced xcu after ffgtojSarfjoi— 
‘ elders and brethren,’ as in our version; essentially vitiating 
the history. 

Ver. 18. Casting himself headlong, he hung in the midst.~\ 
Matthew relates, that Judas acnjygaro (from uera.yxu, strangido, 
laqueo,)— ‘ hanged himself.' Peter asserts, that the mode 
of his death “ became hnown to all the dwellers at Jerusalem 
and, four centuries afterward, Jerom, who had resided in 
Jerusalem, described that mode in his interpretation of 
amjygaro—‘ laqueo se suspendit— hanged himself in a noose; 
and again (in his Comment, on Amos, c. 5), “ Judas putabat 
mortem suspendii finem malorum—“ Judas thought, that 
“ death by hanging would be the end of all evils.” The 
mode of that death is described by St. Luke in this place, 
wfjjvjjg yew/MMs eaakhse perns, which the Vulgate, renders, 

‘ suspensus crepuit mediusWiclif renders, ■ was hanged, 

‘ and tobarst the myddil;’ our revised version, ‘ falling 
‘ headlong, he burst asunder in the midst.' Of all these, 
our version alone excludes the notion of hanging, recorded 
by Matthew. But, Erasmus found that notion in the 
Greek, vpme ym/imc—“ crgm; Gracis dicitur, qui vultu 
“ est in terram dejecto: expressit autem gestum et habitum 
“ laqueoprafocati.” And so Stephens: “ Item aliquis crj jjpjjs 
“ ymrai, quum vel ab alio, vel a se, caput prtecipitatur; et 
“ in suspendio •sgnree ymrcu qui, laqueo aptato, ex alto sese in 
“ caput dejicit.” The difference of national customs (as in 
John, x. 4), is the cause of our not being sensible of a 
correspondence which suggested itself familiarly to those 
two learned foreigners. In many parts of the continent of 
Europe, the infliction of death by hanging, is performed 
with a length of cord, on an elevation from which the suf¬ 
ferer is precipitated; in order to produce immediate death 
by the reaction of the sudden interruption in the fall, which 
leaves him ‘ suspended in the middle.' Though St. Luke 
thus speaks in agreement with the recorded and traditional 
death of Judas, yet his recital has become obscured by the 






interpretations assigned to the word ikur.Tfii, 1 which the 
Latin translator rendered ‘ crepuit,' and our version, ‘ burst.' 
That word is manifestly an inflection of a thema, Xaxea; but, 
the Greek language knows no such word, and therefore 
Stephens did not admit it into his Thesaurus, but only adverted 
to it in his Index, among his ‘ consulto omissa.’ And though 
the printed text of Iiesychius has, in one place, \axnsai, the 
modern annotator has been careful to admonish, 1 lege Xax<«u,’ 
from \axi?u; and though SraXaxijffaira is found in all the 
printed texts of Aristophanes, yet his latest editor, Inver- 
nezius, has shewn, from the ancient Borgian MS., that the 
genuine reading is SiaXaxwas from Xax/s, tyjsiia ■, so that the 
Xaxti<sai of the former, and the iia\axr,eu.sa of the latter, are 
mere errors of itacism, as oixtieas for o/x«rco, Pref. p. 55, 
xaruxrisav for xaruximcv, p. 59, and (leruxrisev for /lctuxiSiv, p. 61. 
I must refer the reader to a paper on ‘ An insititious Latin 
‘ term in the Hellenistic Greek,’ in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, for a more 
extended discussion of this subject than can be admitted 
here ; the object of which paper is to shew, that \axm is not 
used in this place as a native Greek word, but as the Greek 
form of the adopted Latin term, ‘ laqueo,' as pjaysXX ou is the 
Greek form of the adopted Latin, ‘flagello:’ the Latin q, 
and qu, being represented in the Greek by the x, as Quiri- 
nius, Kujjjwos, Aquila, AxuXo s. The latter of those verbs is 
an «<raf teyofumv in the N.T., in Matt, xxvii. 26; for, though 
Mark has it also in his Gospel, in c. xvii. 15, it is only a 
repetition of the words of Matthew, in the former place. 
So also, pfaysXXiov, xousruiia, owxouXarug, and several other 
terms adopted from the Latin, are oculj Xeyo/zera in the evan¬ 
gelical writings. That the term, Xax su, for ‘ laqueo ,’ should 
have occurred once only, is, therefore, no objection against it. 
The Greeks, to whom the word tkaxr,at was strange, sought its 
meaning in their obsolete verb, Xccxa — ‘ crepo,’ from which 
they retained £ Xexw in common use; and the Latins accepted 
the interpretation of the Greeks. But, in its native sense 
from ‘ laqueo,' the word signifies, * laqucavit se or laqueatus 
‘ est,’ as prcecipitat signifies, ‘pracipitalur, or preccipitat se: 

1 Ft is observable, that there is no various reading of iXaxurt in the MSS. 
from the date of the Vatican, till the 13th century, when it is found changed 
to o-axitri in Cod. 44. Wetstein, or 38. Scholz. 
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correspondent to the description of Seneca, the tragedian, 
in his Hippolytus, 1086, 

“ Praceps in ora fusus, implicuit cadens 
Laqueo tenaci corpus ; et quanto magis 
Pugnat, sequaces hoc nodos ligat.” 

— 1 mcdius —in the midst’ i. e. ‘ inter trahem et terram — 

‘ between the beam and the ground.’ What follows : ‘ all his 
bowels gushed out’ — e^e^vdrj rravra ra enXayyya avrov, was a 
consequence of the mode, and not any part of the cause, of 
the death. Wetstein cites an example of the rupture of the 
belly from a fall; 1 such an effect was likely to be produced 
by the action and reaction of the fall, in a frame which 
tradition reports to have been “ so burthened with flesh as 
“ to be unable to walh about—vgwtat sri roaovrov rr,v ea^r.a, 
“ wort pn Sumetai SitXOuv.” —CEcumenius, Crit. Sacr. ad loc. 

Ver. 20. his office.'] rr,« isnexmrtiv :—So the Septuagint, in 
Ps. cix. 8, here cited by the apostle, where our version pro¬ 
perly renders, “ his office.” The substitution of “ bishoprick" 
in this place, where the two versions ought to correspond, is 
objectionably artificial. The rendering is, indeed, Wiclif’s 
( bishopriche ); but it ought to have been corrected here by 
his revisers, as they have done in other places where Wiclif 
renders ‘ bishoppis’ for hgeif — ‘priests’ 

Ver. 26. gave them lots] that is, ‘to draw;’ — auras, as 
the Vat. MS.; not aurm, as in the received text. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 1. When the day of the Pentecost was fully come.] 
“ The Jews,” says Josephus, " call Pentecost (or Fiftieth), 
“ a certain festival held after the seven weeks following the 
“ Passover."— (Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 3. § 1.) Those seven 

1 “ Cholin. f. 50.2. Aramams qnitlam vidit hominem, qui de tecto in plateam 
“ decidit, et n/plus esl ej»s venter , ct viscera ejus effiuxerunt.” 
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weeks, or forty-nine days, concluded with a Sabbath; the 
fiftieth, therefore, fell on the first day of the week, or our 
Sunday: hence the denomination of Whit-Sunday to express 
the Pentecost, because, on that anniversary, the new converts 
in the early church were accustomed to appear habited in 

Ver. 6. When this was told abroad .] This is, perhaps, 
the best rendering of ympm if vjis fuvr,s raurr ,;; where fmn 
has the same sense as in Gen. xlv. 16, xai S/e/3oijDjj ij puvri a; 
rev oixo it toagua —‘ and the fame thereof was noised abroad, 
‘ even to the house of Pharaoh.’ Our revisers have well 
rejected Wiclif’s ‘ whanne this vois was mead; from the 
Latin, ‘facta autem hac voce.’ 

Ver. 9. Idumea.] Dr. Bloomfield’s note sufficiently ex¬ 
poses the vitiation of the common reading, ‘ Judea,’ in this 
place: “ as to what the true reading is (he further observes), 
“ we are left to conjecture:—of the various conjectures that 
“ have been proposed, there is not one but is liable to serious 
“ objection; and all are destitute of any countenance from 
“ MSS. or versions. It is strange, no one should have seen, 
“ that the word is from the margin.” Yet the same learned 
annotator reasonably objects to ‘ amputation’ of the word. 
But, what is referring it to the margin, as a gloss, but 
‘ amputating’ it from the text? for, the margin possesses no 
authority. Now, there is one conjecture which is exempt 
from the condemnation pronounced by the learned annotator, 
and which may possibly have escaped his attention; it is that 
of the learned Caspar Barthius in the 16th century, recorded 
by Wetstein, but excluded by Schulz and Scholz, namely, 
that the true reading is iSou^ara, not loviam; and this con¬ 
jecture has been corroborated, since his time, by the dis¬ 
covery of those two names having been actually confounded 
in manuscript. Thus, in Mark, iii. 7, where the texts gene¬ 
rally read, am riis TaXiXaia; — xai rti; I ooiuiag, the uncial MS. 
G. of Wetstein, reads, am rm TaXiXaiaf—xai rr,g l'mu/Muia;. 
As the consonants m and n are very commonly omitted, for 
abbreviation, both in Greek and Latin MSS., it is not ne¬ 
cessary to insist on the facility of confounding lovoaia and 
ibrnam. Idumea exactly fits the geographical order: 
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Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites : 
those who inhabit Mesopotamia and Idumaa : 

And Capadocia, Pontus, and Asia (the province so called), 
Phrygia and Pamphylia: 

Egypt, and the parts of Lybia about Cyrene: 

Strangers from Rome ; &c. 

It is observable, that European Greece is not comprised 
in this catalogue. 

Ver. 14. mocking together.] Jia^Xeua^oms:—This is the 
reading of the two most ancient MSS., Vat. and Ephr., and 
of the two next in antiquity, liezce and Alex.; also of several 
later copies. Dr. Bloomfield says, “ for (of the 

“ received text), a few ancient MSS., and some fathers, have 
“ hay\., which is received by almost every editor, from 
“ Grieshach downwards, but without reason; since it is 
“ manifestly an emendation of the Alexandrian school.” 
The learned annotator must be prepared to excuse those 
who may suspect, that “ almost every editor, from Grieshach 
“ downwards,” have the reason on their side; and the above 
authorities demonstrate that they have it. If, as I have else¬ 
where had occasion to observe (p. 189), the learned critic 
could produce a copy more ancient than the four uncial MSS. 
which I have cited, which copy shall have ^Xeuagoms, he 
might then be warranted to pronounce biayf. an emendation 
of the text of that earlier copy; but, as he is not able to do 
so, he is not warranted in first assuming y\. to he a more 
ancient reading, and then pronouncing the most ancient 
reading that we possess, to be an alteration of that assumed 
reading: not criticism only, but plain reason, will refuse 
this license: ha, has great force in this compound, as in 
hapa^rugo/iai, Luke, xvi. 28, Acts, x. 43. Its lapse from the 
junior copies is referrible to an obvious cause, of which we 
have experience in other cases; namely, its liability to be 
confounded, in the undivided uncial MSS., with the Si im¬ 
mediately preceding it. The different nations, here specified, 
understood the words of the apostles speaking in their several 
tongues, and wondered at their skill: ingoi, ‘ others,' native 
Jews who did not understand them, “ moched among them- 
“ selves," Sia, like the vulgar in all countries, on hearing 
what to them appears an unintelligible jargon. 
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Verse '24. hands of Gentiles.] atopm : — a«o/io/, is plainly 
to be understood here, in the same sense as in 1 Cor. ix. 21, 
22, and as ara/i<as, in Rom. ii. 13, which St. Paul immediately 
explains by, tcl thr,. So that am/iuv, in this place, is equiva¬ 
lent to roi s tivisi, in Matt. xx. 3; Mark, xii. 3 ; Luke, xviii. 
32: and should be so rendered. Not “ wicked hands," as 
our revisers have partially retained from Wiclifs “ liondis 
“ of wickede men” which, though a true rendering of the 
Latin, “ manus iniquorum," is not a true rendering of the 
meaning of the Greek, x e, S of un/iuv, in this place; which 
literally expresses, “ those not subject to the Law:’’ a peri¬ 
phrasis, which it is best to reduce here to the single and 
familiar term, ‘ Gentiles’ St. Luke's text, in c. xxiv. 7, has, 
indeed, a/tagraiXw, but this is rather to be understood, gene¬ 
rally, as comprehending the ‘ chief priests and scribes,’ as in 
Matt. xx. 2 and 3. 

Ver. 44. all who held the same belief.] el mmurovres us 
TO aura, u%oi avavra xoiva :— this is the reading of the Vat. 
MS.; the later copies have inserted i|<ra« after msreusaorts, 
supposing that us ro aun necessarily implied place; which 
obliged them to introduce xai before ux M - But we are to 
understand gw a (nje menus, Rom. x. 9). So, again, in 
1 Cor. i. 10, St. Paul says, “ I beseech you — that ye all 
“ speak the same word — im ro auro Xtyrm rams” (i. e. ac¬ 
knowledge the same doctrine (gn/oa); and, that there be no 
divisions (eyieivara) among you (i. e. divisions or diversities 
of doctrine). 

Ver. 47. those that were saved.] ro vs eugo/tewvs :—The 
Latin correctly translates, ‘ qui salvi fierent,’ which Wiclif 
as correctly renders, ‘ that ueren maad saaf.’ Our revisers 
have obscured the sense by altering to, ‘ such as should be 
‘ saved;’ though it is probable, that they meant to convey 
the same sense as in our modern phrase, “ those that would 
“ be saved.” Wetstein well refers roas tu£o,u.mjs to euhn — 
‘ save yourselves,' &c., ver. 40. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 1. the last hour of prayer.] The Vatican MS. alone 
reads, narni —‘ last;’ this reading is, therefore, not noticed 
by Wetstein, who was very partially acquainted with the 
readings of that MS. The ninth was the last hour of prayer : 
“ orationes fere hora nona concludat." — (Tertull. ado. 
Psych, c. 2.) In ver. 3 of the following chapter, it is stated, 
ij v yag itrcfja jjojj—‘ for it was now evening.’ The priority of 
the Vat. MS. adds great weight to this reading. Eustatheus 
(tom. i. p. 229) says, rmf x.au a.™ rcu naroe xara /straSten 
tmpoXoyovtln auro ((vans)' e^eSoi yag vsarog ism, iiymt tsyaro;, 
it EwiTot i and that it should be written with only one », from 
sma, as reragTof is written with only one r, from rirraga. It 
is probable, therefore, that nams has been changed to imrot 
in the course of transcription, either through inadvertency, 
or, paraphrastically, with a view to define the hour to the 
reader. The import is the same with either reading. 

Ver. 11. And as he kept close to Peter and John.] 
xgaroumf St aurou: —So the Vat. and all other most ancient 
MSS. and versions; except the vitiated MS. D, which has 
substituted, for aurou, the words, rou lahnos x<uXou; an ampli¬ 
fication which has been adopted by the Const, and received 


Ver. 20. before manifested to you.] trgsxexfigteiimi: — 
there is no reading in the whole sacred text more securely 
confirmed by testimony than this, against the received reading, 
•sgoxtxTiguy^mv —‘ before preached.’ (See Wetstein, Birch, and 
Scholz.) The apostle, speaking of the second or future 
coming of our Lord, “ whom the heavens must receive” 
until that great event shall take place, says, that he had 
been xgoxtxtignspivos Inn ; (literally), ‘previously or already led 
‘ out to you by the hand,’ that is, exhibited to your sight; as 
when Pilate exhibited our Lord to the eyes of the Jewish 
multitude, saying, iSmt ayu vftn ami, ha ymrt, &c.—‘ Behold, 
‘ I bring him out to you, &c.’ So was our blessed Lord ngo- 
xtytigittpuos to the same people, previously to his retiring from 
the visible world, until his return for judgment. The junior, 
or received reading, falls far short of the meaning of the 
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original text, siucc it only implies, that our Lord had been 
‘ before •proclaimed.;’ whereas, the latter expresses the fact, 
that he had already been manifested, and exposed to their 
notice and observation. 

Ver. 21. the establishing of all the things.] airoxaram-ams, 
rsXeiaj<r/;— ‘completion, consummation’ — Hesychius : where 
Alberti observes, “Act. iii. 21, Beza, Erasm. Vet. Interp. 
“ rcstitutionis; melius, consummationis, pcrfectionis, et Act. 
“ i. C, ct Job. viii. G.” The context shews, that this is the 
meaning of a«xara«ra<n; in this place. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 9. Since we are questioned.] e< n/m; sr,,u.egiv aiaxp- 
mpita; —“ Si conditio rem certam indicat, accipit u vim 
“ amoXoytxqv, causamque consequential infert: — Ita inchoat 
“ orationem b. Petrus in Act. Apost. c. iv. Comm. 9. a r,pei( 
“ <r. a.: ‘ Quamloquidem de nobis hodie qutestio instituitur.’ ” 
— (Hoogeveen De Partic. p. 152, § xii.) 

Ver. 27. in this city .] » i-y «X« raory.—So reads the 
most ancient MS. (Vat.), the two uncial MSS. Codd. Claro- 
mont. and Augiensis; and the Cod. Alex., which last adds 
mu after coXn. So read, also, the Latin, both the Syriac, 
Copt., Armen., Ethiop. versions; Irenaeus, Cyril, Tertullian, 
and other fathers. Dr. Bloomfield, nevertheless, “ has not 
“ ventured ” to adopt the reading; thinking it easier to 
account for the addition by the senior MSS., than the omis¬ 
sion by the junior. Against this course of criticism, I must 
again respectfully protest (p. 295). There can be no just 
ground for supposing the clause an addition in the oldest 
copies, until a still older copy can be produced which has 
not the clause. As the fact stands for evidence, the junior 
copies have clearly omitted the clause; and probably, because 
it did not form a part of the passage quoted from the Psalms: 
a critical reason, suitable to the age which omitted it. We 
cannot criticise reversely, from the junior MSS. against the 
oldest, with Matthaci and Scliolz; and it is obvious, from 
common experience, that in transcribing from a copy, the 
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mere copyist is more likely to leave out, through inadver¬ 
tency, than to add. Of similar omissions, we have already 
seen abundance. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 31. on whom ye laid violent hands, and hanged him 
on a tree.] ev b/Ltie hiaynugtacM&i, xgtpasavrts tsn £uXoy— 11 whom 
“ ye dispatched (as Bloomfield renders the word), when ye 
“ had,” &c. Compare c. x. 39, i» are/Xou, xgn'sasavrt! etr; |uXi>u 
— “ whom they slew, when they had hanged,” &c. (See 
Annot. to Matt, xxvii. 50, and John, xix. 37.) 

Ver. 38. days of the enrolment.'] We have seen, that only 
one enrolment (for taxation) has been mentioned by this 
historian: see Annot. to Luke, c. ii. 2. 

Ver. 42. to suffer dishonour for that name (ver. 41.)] The 
Vat., JEphrem, Beza, and Alex., with seven others of the best 
MSS., as also the Syriac and Coptic versions, read only, wi{ 
rou m/sarix ; the rec. and Constant, texts have variously added 
—aurov—I)|ffou—rou Ifjoou—IijOou Xf/rrou—rou Xgtorou—rou Kugiou 
lr,oou—rou Kug/ov. Michaelis observes; “We find in eleven 
“ of the best MSS. ticrij rou om/iaroi, without any further 
“ addition ; a phrase which signifies, 'for the Name’s sake;’ 
“ that is, in the idiom of the Rabbins, ‘ for God’s sake.’ 
“ In our printed editions and MSS. we find not less than 
“ six additions. Here it must be obvious to every one, that 
“ these different readings are interpolations of different tran- 
“ scribers.” ( Introd. vol. i. p. 338.) Of these, Scholz has 
selected li;<rou for his own new text, instead of aurou of the 
rec. text; but he does not produce these various readings, 
which are accurately given by Wetstein, excepting the Vat., 
with which he was not acquainted. See James, v. 14. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 8. full of grace.] procgiroc, which is the reading of 
the Vatican and most ancient MSS., is best supported by 
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external and internal evidence. , Dr. Bloomfield says, “ we 
“ may better account for the change of -nsrtu; into x a g ,T °s, 
“ than the reverse." I must venture to dissent (with Gries- 
bach) from the learned critic: menu;, was mechanically 
suggested by srnsrei, immediately preceding. The historian 
is speaking with relation to Stephen’s gift of performing 
miracles, and therefore, im/iEn; is more likely to have been 
preceded by x a S' T0 = *^ an by snenu;. The learned annotator, 
also, computes his authorities by number, without reference 
to age and character; which, we have seen, is a very 
fallacious standard for deciding on readings. (See Preface, 
p. 20, 21, and note 2.) 

Ver. 13. speak words aguinst.~\ The Vat., Ephr., Beza, 
and Alex. MSS., and the most ancient versions, know not 
the reading, @kaefr,tia, in this place, which is a pleonastic 
supplement of a later age: for, XaXoi» gwum xara, as the 
first two MSS. read, and {j|,<iava XaXuv xara, as the last two, 
express the sense of /3Xatfx/ta. 


CHAPTER Vll. 

Ver. 39. Who chose out for us.] The Vat. MS. alone 
(comp. Pref. p. 32, § 23) reads, (JeXsgaro, not iSsgaro, as the 
common text. The former reading is supported by very 
notable internal evidence, not discerned by those who 
changed the reading to one more general and ordinary. 
In c. xx. of Ezekiel, God, in retracing his ancient dealings 
with the Jewish nation, declared that, after the provocations 
of that rebellions people, “ he gave them statutes which 
“ were not good, and judgments whereby they should not 
“ live (v. 25):” that is, statutes and judgments which had 
no spiritual efficacy, namely, the ritual law. But, previously 
to this, God had given to them statutes by which they 
‘ might live,’ namely, his ten commandments (Deut. iv. 13). 
Those commandments God pronounced to the Israelites from 
Mount Sinai, thus concluding them: “ Ye shall walk in all 
“ the ways which the Lord your God hath commanded you, 
“ that ye may live." (Deut. v. 4-33.) These, then, were the 
>.cyia Pmra .— the “ ordinances of life, alluded to by Stephen 
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in this discourse; and God “ selected ” these— i^iXd-aro, in 
the first instance, for the children of Israel. 

Ver. 46. received it from them.] Smid-a/smi :—‘ susdpi- 
‘ entes,’ Vulg.; ‘ tooken,' Wiclif. Our revised version renders, 
‘ who came after ;’ which the revisers adopted from Erasmus’ 
‘ qui successerunt,' for which alteration he assigns no reason. 
Dr. Bloomfield correctly paraphrases, “ having received it, as 
“ handed down from their ancestors ,” which is the true signi¬ 
fication of hiu.biyjiu.ui. 

Ver. 59. calling on the Lord.] In the Greek, “ calling on 
“ and saying, Lord Jesus," the English requires the insertion 
of the object, which was the “ Lord Jesus.” We are, there¬ 
fore, not to insert the word ‘ God,’ with our common version; 
which word it has retained from Wiclif’s * eloped God to 
‘ help.’ The Latin is correct: ‘ invocantem et dicentem, Do- 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 10. Who is called .] The Vat. MS. reads, ij xa.Xoufi.evri 
/LtyaXr ,; so also the Vulgate, ‘ quse vocatur magna.’ The 
word, saXov/ievn, has lapsed from the primitive clause, in the 
received text. 

Ver. 14. the apostles that were in Jerusalem — sent Peter 
and John.] ameruXav ; ‘ miserunt.’ This passage is of great 
historical importance, as it demonstrates St. Peter’s relative 
position in the primitive church; and its extreme disparity to 
that now assumed by the Roman pontiff. What would the 
Romanists say, if a general council were to decree, to send 
the Pope, with another prelate, on a missionary service? 
Our Lord himself testified, oux tffi-iv amsruXus rou «rs/i- 

^ams ecurm — ‘ he who is sent, is not greater than he who sent 
‘ him ’ (John, xiii. 16): St. Peter, therefore, by our Lord’s 
testimony, was not superior to those by whom he was sent. 

Ver. 37 of the common text, is unknown to all the most 
ancient texts and versions, as may be seen in Wetstein and 




Bird), and i9 rejected even by Matthau and Schulz. Bloom- 
Held and Burton admit it into their texts, but notice its 
doubtfulness. It is one of the spurious amplifications signi¬ 
fied in the Preface, p. 34. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 5 and 6.] The portions of these verses in the com¬ 
mon text, which are omitted in this Revision, are not in any 
of the ancient authorities; and are also omitted by Matthcei 
and Scholz. Michaelis affirms (Introd. vol. ii. p. 271), that 
“ Erasmus interpolated them from the Latin but, this does 
not appear: Erasmus says, “ In plerisque Greecis codd. non 
“ additur hoc loco—set! aliquanto inferius, cum narratur 
“ haec res. Neque raro contingit, ut scriba doctulus aliunde 
“ addit aliquid in spatiis, quod post alius indoctior referat 
“ in contextum.” It is more probable, that Erasmus found 
the passage in one of his junior Greek copies, and inserted 
it in his text to correspond with the Latin. 

Ver. 20. preached Jesus —that he is the Son of God.] The 
Vatican, and the ancient MSS. and versions, read iipmii; the 
received Const, text reads Xgisrov; bearing testimony within 
themselves, the former of their genuineness, the latter of 
its vitiation. The great object of the apostles was to pro¬ 
claim, that the man Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God. 
(See ch. v. 43.) Michaelis asserts too much, when he affirms, 
“ that in the time of the apostles, the word Christ was never 
“ used as the proper name of a person, but as an epithet 
“ expressive of the ministry of Jesus;” for, Pilate designates 
our Lord, popularly, ‘ Jesus, who is called Christ.' 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 31. Four days ago from this time, I was praying in 
my house at the ninth hour.'] The most ancient MSS. and 
versions have not the words, vnsrcum, *cu—‘ fasting, and; 
nor was it probable, that a Roman centurion should have 
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used that practice, which was foreign to his native notions of 
religion, although ‘prayer’ was congenial with them. The 
Greek phrase here used by Cornelius, ‘from four days ago to 
‘ this time,’ differs from our phrase, ‘four days ago from this 
• time,’ or just four days ago, in nothing but idiomatic mode 
of computation: iigas, is here used in its general sense, of 


Ver. 36. laboureth for justification.'] igyafy/itms : 

— (See Annot. to Matt. iii. 15, p. 128.) Dr. Bloomfield here 
cites from Lycophron, igyarnt Sixth, as equivalent to efya£o/xevos 
Sixaiotiwiiv ; but, 3i*a/o«uwi has very different significations in 
the Gospel and in the heathen vocabularies. 

Ver. 37. this word] rot Xoyov:—v-ourov sub. “There is 
here a perplexity of construction,” observes Dr. Bloomfield, 
“ which the commentators seek in various ways to remove.” 
The cause of that perplexity is, that the commentators have 
rested on the received, or Constant, texts, without consulting 
the most ancient texts. The received text reads, \oyci or j 
which or is totally unknown to the Vatican, Ephrem, and 
Alex. MSS., and the Coptic and Latin versions; and is no 
other than a transcriptural repetition of the ov of \tycv which 
immediately precedes it—Xoyovov, as ipim in Matt, xxvii. 17. 
(See Pref. p. 63.) 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 23. was added to them.] The Vat. MS. does not 
read ™ Kvgiui—to the Lord, which is an italic insertion, 
hut ends with irgomritri oyXcq ixame: the previous context 
shews, that we are to understand aurois—‘ to them.’ 

Ver. 25.] it fell out to them.] iytnro aurois, in the Vat. 
and Alex. MSS.; not auroos, as in the received text, though 
ai/rou; is understood before iruvap^rai— tynsro cturois (avvoue) 
tromxhmi, ‘ it fell out, or happened to them, that they,’ &c. 

lb. and called the disciples Christians.] The historian 
relates three things which Paul and Barnabas did, during 
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their residence ■ in Antioch:’ ama-^Srimi —— yjr^xTtsai : 
1. they assembled with the church, one whole year: 2. they 
taught a considerable multitude: and, 3. they proclaimed 
or denominated the disciples Christians , for the first time. 
These last had been variously called, Nazarenes, and Gali¬ 
leans; but Paul and Barnabas overruled both those appella¬ 
tions, by assigning that of ‘ Christians’ in which self-imposed 
name the church has ever since exulted. The verb x^nnanifi, 
as we learn from Pollux, signified, in an active sense, to 
pronounce, proclaim, declare; and was applied to the acts 
of legates and heralds: ilev ugtirai, rip r.iigvxi, xui zpafSua 
XinptLTifyn (lib. viii. § 138). We read, just before, that the 
church in Jerusalem sent Barnabas to Antioch, to which 
city he brought Paul; where, “ it happened to them, that 
“ they resided a whole year; that they instructed a consi- 
“ derable multitude; and, that they called the disciples 
“ Christians, for the first time.” Whether this last was 
their own independent act, or was a part of their commis¬ 
sion, is not said; but, according to the sense of xgwangeiv 
as exemplified by Pollux in the place referred to (and at 
§ 96), and which applies to the official capacities of Paul 
and Barnabas, it is most reasonable to understand, that the 
denomination was imposed by them, in execution of the 
instructions of their mission from the church in Jerusalem. 
And this is rendered the more probable, from Peter exhort¬ 
ing his flock, to glorify God in the name of “ Christian" 
(1 Ep. iv. 16). It is true, that xtW aT '& u was a ' so use d in a 
passive or reflective sense; but, the phrase, eyeverc avro/s 
(annus) xinisuTitai, shews that it is to be taken here in an 
active sense, of which rous /lainras is the subject. It is not 
likely that the church would have accepted a denomination 
from aliens. 

Ver. 27. over the whole land.] up oXjjv vjjv o/xov/iewjr: Our 
version renders these words, ‘ throughout all the world;’ 
thus leaving uncorrected Wiclif’s erroneous translation from 
the Latin — ‘ comynge in al the world.’ The Latin renders, 
‘ in universo orhe ten-arum.’ That oixov/&s«j did not here 
mean ‘ all the world,’ nor even ‘ all the earthy but only 
the land of Judea, is manifest from the next verse, which 
relates; that the Christians of the adjoining countries made 
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a contribution, “ for the relief of the brethren who dwelt in 
“ Judea.” Had the famine been universal, such benevolence 
could not have been exercised. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ver. 4. After the Passover. ] /Lira. to me-yct. :—What in¬ 
duced our revisers, in this solitary instance, to adopt the 
name of the Christian festival, ‘Easter,’ to express the Jewish 
Passover; when Widif had consistently rendered “ pash 
I am quite unable to conjecture. 

Ver. 25. at Jerusalem.] at Iefovi saXoi/i :—So reads the 
Vat. MS. The verse has been variously tortured to force 
an interpretation upon it. Some copies read if, some arro, 
others as Amo^uav. The rec. text reads ef. The order, is 
this: Bagtafias Si xai SernXos, trXjjf&iinxmf rtiv Siaxotiat us Iijou- 
<raX?j/A, iwisrgt^uv, x. r. X. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 20. he distributed to them, jJ”c.] The Vat. MS. 1209, 
and others of the best Vat. MSS., read xttrex\7)gmy,t)iiii. It 
is the reading of other most ancient MSS. (see Wetstein). 
The change has, therefore, been from that reading, to the 
xaraxXtjgoSorjiiriv of the Const, text, and not the reverse. 

Ver. 20, 21.] The Vat., Ephrem, and Alex. MSS., thus 
read these verses : xutikm iltp iorra it yij Xavaai, xanxXngoio- 
firiaiv rrjv yrfl aurm us iron nrgaxoeiois xai iremjxomt. Kai fiiru 
raura iSuxt xgiras ius Xa/AouigX orgof srov. Dr. Bloomfield judi¬ 
ciously observes, on the common reading, “ We should take 
“ the words (with Mr. Townsend) to mean, ‘ And after these 
‘ things, which lasted about the space of four hundred and 
‘ fifty years, he gave them judges, until Samuel the prophet.’ 
This, we see, as to the general matter, is precisely what the 
three most ancient MSS. actually do say; but, which is not 
said in the rec. or Const, text. It is plain, therefore, that in 
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some later MS., the clause us m<u, &c. had been omitted in 
transcription, and written in the margin; but was afterwards 
introduced, by a subsequent copyist, into a wrong place. 

A case so evident, was calculated to demonstrate to the 
learned Scholz the comparative authorities of his two families 

Ver. 43. And when they went out, they desired] The 
Vat. and all the most ancient MSS. read thus: igmruo h 

norm, i/s To /tteragi/ eafifSaTm ijg/ou» \aXri6i\mi auroi; ra gnfiara 
rowra, with the exception, that the Vat. alone reads ijg/oi/v, 
for cagfzaXovv. The Const, texts have added the following 
“ Italic insertions,” placed here in parentheses : eg/ovraw 3s 
(sx rijs somyuysi riot JooSaim) oragtxaXooo (ra tin j) i/s to fi. s. \. 
a. t. g. r. These suppletory insertions, from being made in 
the same character as the original, are not distinguishable to 
the eye from the original text; but they are, now, clearly 
distinguishable to the critical discernment. (Prof. p. 34.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 11. They called Paul Hermes.'] See Preface, p. 9, 
where it was pointed out, that the rendering 'EgMS by 
‘ Mercurius ’ in our version, has stamped on that version an 
evidence of its original derivation from the Latin. But, this 
is not the only objection to the translation; “ they called 
“ him 'Eg/i/js (says the historian) because he took the lead in 
“ discourse”—eornln a uros w o rryoofitvos too Xoyou. This cha¬ 
racter, though intelligible with relation to the Greek Hermes, 
is not equally so with relation to the Latin Mercurius; for, 
though we early learn the “ Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis," 
yet the chief characters attached to the Latin Mercury by our 
classical tuition, are volatility and even roguery, whereas, to 
the Greek Hermes we as habitually attach the grave office 
of interpreter: hence the ig/iWM/oms, familiar in the New 
Scriptures. But, it will naturally he asked, If the Latin 
‘ Mercurius ’ is to be changed to the Greek ‘ Hermes,’ why 
should we retain the ‘ Jupiter ’ of the Latin ? I may not, 
perhaps, thoroughly satisfy my reader by niy answer, which 
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is this: The Greek ‘ Zeus ’ would convey no idea to the 
ordinary and untutored English reader; whereas, it would 
be difficult to find any individual so ignorant as not to know, 
that the name Jupiter denoted the chief of the heathen gods ; 
and, Jupiter is, in feet, no other than a dialectical enuncia¬ 
tion of Zfu rnireg. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ver. 16 of the common text, has sustained numerous and 
various alterations in the course of transcription, as may be 
seen in Wetstein, Birch, and Scholz; but, in the two most 
ancient MSS., the Vat. and the JEphrem, and in several 
others, as also in the Copt, and Armen, versions, the verse 
does not exist. It contains an undeniable proposition; but 
it does not, from that circumstance alone, acquire any claim 
to hold a place in the body of an indisputable record. It is 
evidently an interruptive intrusion, and, as such, is to be 
rejected from the text. Those earliest copies read thus: 

Ver. 19. The pollutions of idols, both from the fornication, 
&c.] This decree of the apostolical Council was solely designed 
to resolve the question proposed to it —“ Whether, and how 
“ far, the Gentile converts should observe the law of Moses, 
“ in compliance with the requisition of the Judaising Christ- 
“ ians?” Consequently, to press any thing into the answer 
which does not relate to the question proposed, is false 
criticism, and false interpretation. The Council, in its reply, 
confines its prohibitory injunctions to such parts of the Mosaic 
Law as respected idolatry, either in act or circumstance; 
in order to prevent any relapse, on the part of the heathen 
converts. The “ pollutions," are the accompanying circum¬ 
stances, the “ fornication is the consummating act, of idol¬ 
atry. That act was formally designated in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, ‘ fornication’ — •zogma, and ‘ adultery ’ — u-’uyjitL ; the 
first, as considered in itself; the second, as considered with 
relation to God. The former word, has been differently ren¬ 
dered by the translators of different portions of our Bible : in 
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the Old Scriptures, it has been generally rendered, ‘ whore- 
‘ dam; in the New, ‘ fornication ’ (see Rev. ii. 15, 22). All 
these terms are united in Ezekiel, xvi. To separate mgma 
from this subject, and to interpret it in its ordinary moral 
sense, is to imply a license of, or connivance at, neglect of 
the other moral commandments of the law : it is, to make the 
Council say, ‘ If you abstain from idolatry , and from carnal 
‘ fornication , ye will do well; and we shall lay no greater 
' burden upon you.' This, would be not less an absurd, than 
a false exposition. And this result would not be avoided, but 
confirmed, by the extraordinary hypothesis, ‘ that the moral 
‘ commandments of the Pentateuch were imposed on the Gen- 
‘ tiles only by degrees for, such can be the only meaning of 
the position, ‘ that fornication is mixed up in the decree, to 
‘ the exclusion of every other moral offence, because ‘ the 
1 precepts of the Pentateuch were abrogated only by degrees. \ 
Michaelis's preposterous conceit, that «ro£reia here signifies a 
‘ cook’s shop,’ is thoroughly destroyed by his learned trans¬ 
lator ; though that right reverend critic has himself entirely 
failed in establishing his hypothesis, just recited. ( Introd. 
vol. i. p. 190,450.) We have no testimony of a gradual abro¬ 
gation of the moral precepts of the Pentateuch; on the con¬ 
trary, St. Paul expressly pronounces, that all its ordinances 
(which were not incorporated into the Gospel), “ Christ took 
“ away at his death, nailing them, as it were, to his cross" 
(Col. ii. 14); but left all the others, in full and equal force. 

Ver. 20. read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day.] 
From this period, we may date the origin of the ‘ New 
‘ Scriptures.’ St. James suggested to the First Council of the 
church, that, as the Law of Moses was read in the syna¬ 
gogues every Sabbath-day, so the first Law formally enacted 
in the Christian church, should be read in the Christian 
congregations. As the former readings became gradually 
enlarged by the accession of the writings of the prophets 
(Luke, iv. 17), so did the latter, by the writings of the 
apostles. Of this we find the first evidence in St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Colossians, in which he enjoins the reading of 
his Epistle in the churches of Asia Minor. And this renders 
it probable, that when St. Peter unites the Epistles of that 
apostle with ‘ the other Scriptures’—rug a?.7.a: ygufag, these 
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Epistles had acquired the denomination of ai ygafai, in the 
church. (2 Pet. iii. 16.) 

Ver.22. The apostles and elder-brethren.] Not,‘apostles, 
‘ elders, and brethren,’ as in our common version. The Vat., 
Ephr., Bezel, and Alex. MSS. read uniformly nta/Sungtii 
uhiXftn, not n. xm a. This is the authoritative reading; and 
it is of importance to the history of the primitive church, as 
it shews that the Council, then convened at Jerusalem, con¬ 
sisted of two only, not three orders of disciples: nor is it at 
all probable, that the general congregation of new converts 
should have been parties to an act which, in its nature, 
pertained exclusively to those who were appointed to direct 
and govern them. All notions of church government, founded 
on the received reading of this text, are, therefore, founded 
on positive error. The 6th verse bears testimony to the 
correctness of the reading of the most ancient MSS. in this 
place, and to the vitiation of the common text. The xai is, 
therefore, an interpolation; and the consequences to which 
its admission are calculated to lead, render it probable, that 
its insertion was governed with a view to produce those 
consequences. 

Ver. 28. Ye will do well .] eu vgal-ere : Michaelis ( Introd. 
vol. i. p. 278) considers this clause, “ to contain no command, 
“ but simply a request to abstain from certain matters which 
“ might be offensive to the Jews.” His learned annotator 
remarks, “ This is a refinement which seems to have no 
“ foundation, since a request from an apostle is equivalent 
“ to a command.” The gentleness of the term appears to 
have been employed by the Council, in opposition to the 
notion of severity expressed in St. Peter’s phrase (ver. 10) of 
“ laying a yoke on the neck of the disciples.” Dr. Bloomfield 
sees in it an encouraging exhortation: “ This does not merely 
“ mean, ‘ you will do right,’ as many commentators suppose, 
“ but ‘ it shall be happy for you.’ ” I regard it rather as an 
injunction, conveyed in gentle terms, because addressed to 
those who were willing and ready to conform to the judgment 
and decision of the Council. It answers to the xaXus eronirt 
— ‘ ye do well’ of James, ii. 7. 
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Ver. 32. to those who had sent them.] egos rot/s avocntX- 
arras aurau;: This is the reading of the most ancient MSS. 
and versions; but it has passed, in the Const, texts, to e. t. 


Ver. 34 of the common text, is a notorious interpolation ; 
introduced, indeed, with a view to historical elucidation, but 
unknown to the most ancient Greek MSS., and plainly mark¬ 
ing a Latinising text. It is surprising, that Scholz should 
have retained it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 6-9.] In this passage, we have the important record 
of the first intervention of the Divine Providence for directing 
the light of Revelation into Europe; which portion of the 
earth God was pleased, in his eternal counsels, to select for 
the fixed and permanent seat of his Gospel, when the lamps 
should be removed from the churches of Asia, and that first- 
enlightened portion of the earth sink back into its primitive 
darkness. The prohibition to proceed to Bithynia was, 
therefore, only the directing Paul’s course into Europe, for the 
great ends in the Christian dispensation which modern history 
exposes. 

Ib. Spirit of Jesus.] to nvj/ia inem: —So read the Vat., 
Ephr., Bez., and Alex. MSS.; various others of antiquity ; 
and all the most ancient versions (see Wetstein and Birch). 
“ Nomen Jesus, in omnibus novis bibliis deletum invenitur 
“ per Nestorianos falsarios; ut claret ex bibliis turn Latinis 
“ turn Graecis ante schisma, et Scriptis et translatis.”—Job. 
Faber ( Malleus Heereticorum) ap. Wetst. not. 

Ver. 12. the first city of that part of Macedonia, which 
is a colony.] xoXawa : i. e. inhabited by a transplanted Roman 
population, and under a military government; as we see at 
ver. 20, where the magistrates are called orguriiyoi, or army- 
commanders. Dr. Bloomfield has elaborately criticised the 
different interpretations of this verse, but has not distinctly 
supplied another. The historian appears to mean, that on 
ascending from the sea-coast at Neapolis, towards Thessa- 
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Ionica, Philippi was the first city on the way, in which was a 
Roman colony. 

Ver. 13. we went out of the gate by the river.] r/js •ruX-nt 
(not iroXsas) is the reading of the most ancient MSS. and ver¬ 
sions. (See a similar various reading in the Var. led. from 
Josephus, Pref. p. 59, and Heb. xiii. 12, 13.) 

lb. where we supposed !.] —So the Vat., Ephr., 

and Alex. MSS.; not era pigtro, as in the junior texts. 

Ib. there was a prayer-house.'] SeeAnnot. to Luke, vi. 12. 

Ver. 16. as we were going to the prayer-house.] s/5 njv 
srjojsu^jjs;—The Vat., Ephr., Alex., and other MSS., read 
tw Dr. Bloomfield justly observes, that this sense of 
sTgotfst/j/ijii “ would require the article and accordingly, we 
find the article, rr,*, in the most ancient copies (ABC), though 
it has lapsed from the Const, or rec. texts. (Birch. Sciiolz.) 

Ver. 20. commanders .] See Annot. to ver. 12. 

Ver. 31. Believe on the Lord Jesus, j So read the Vat. 
and Alex. MSS., and some of the earliest versions. To 
believe on ‘ Jesus ’ was the great inculcation of the apostles. 
The later copyists have, in numerous instances, added the 
name Christ to Jesus, and Jesus to Christ, where the sacred 
writers had designedly used only one of these names. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Ver. 13. and practising on] xou ffjacr mm;: — So read the 
Vat. 1209, and 367; the Alex, reads, xaz ragasemne; the 
Bez., xai raesoms : The Vulgate reads, with the Alex., “ et 
“ turbantes." These authorities unite in proving, that the 
rec. text has dropped two words after anXimurtg: the agreement 
of the two Vat. readings, establish fja<nwvrE5, ‘ practising,’ or 
‘ working’ on the multitude. 

Ver. 15. brought him to Athens.] If the ne quid nimis 
had qualified the furor of classical enthusiasm which, of late 
years, has raged beyond legitimate bounds, it must have been 
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sensibly felt by all our learned travellers, that the presence 
of this great and unmatched philosopher in Athens, and 
afterwards in Rome, was the climax of intellectual ascent 
to those two great and renowned cities; notwithstanding the 
retrocessions which both have since made. (See Annot. to 
Rom. i. 21.) 

Ver. 20. foreign.'] Casaubon, in his Animadversions on 
Atheneeus (p. 644), thus observes, on a passage of Aristo¬ 
phanes, cited from that Greek writer by Dr. Bloomfield, in 
his note on this verse: “ In multis Graecise locis festum 
“ celebratur nulli privatim deo sacrum, sed in univcrsum 
“ omnibus; Theoxenia eum diem vocant. Hesych.: Seogswa, 
“ xonn eagrri cam ran 3s«i{. Athenis autem potissimum videntur 
“ Theoxenia celebrata; nam inter propria reipublicse illius 
“ instituta hoc fuit, quod S.ovj %etms colerent quam plurimos. 
“ Hesych.: bio/ gewxo< caga A twaiais nfimrai: inde ilia ara 
“ aymsrou de qua Paulus apostolus in Actis.” 

Ver. 23. much given to divine worship.] ieiaiai/iamsregaus: 

— Not “ too superstitious,” as our versions have expressed 
Wiclif’s “ veyne worshiperis.” Bloomfield correctly para¬ 
phrases this sentence, “ more than others attentive to religious 
“ matters for, Pollux, in his section cegi eo<re/3ou; xai a«/3ous 

— ‘ of the pious and impious,’ assigns Seimiai/im to the former; 
and adds, a is mamas, uteas, aat@m. It was, therefore, with 
enforcement of the former favourable sense, that St. Paul 
applied the term SennSai/iatesregai to his Athenian auditors. 

Ver. 26. and from one () nan).] The Vat. and Alex. MSS., 
with other authorities, read, re eg mas cay etnas atlg.; 

omitting al/taras, which is an Italic insertion. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ver. 5. excited in his discourse.] r» Xoyai: — So the Vat. 
and oldest MSS.; not ra> cteu/aaci —‘ in the spirit,’ as in the 
junior and received texts. 

Ib. and 28. that Jesus is the Christ.] The received text 
reads only, rat Xgiarat Inaout, in v. 5; but, in v. 28, it reads 
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p. XIX. 


mm top Xjpotop Iijooop. The Vat. MSS. 367, 1209,1210, Vind. 
34, read eipai r. x. I. in both places; which shews, that mat 
has lapsed from the received text in v. 5. There are many 
other passages, in which mm is to be understood with Xgier op 
Ipjooup ; a neglect of which ellipsis has caused defective trans¬ 
lation in several passages. 

Vcr. 21, of the common text, contains a clause unknown 
to the Vat., Alex., and other anc. MSS. and versions; which 
is rejected from this revision, as a manifest amplification by 
the Const, copyists. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ver. 5. baptism of repentance only.'] It is apparent, that 
fitv, in this place, has been an ancient misreading, resulting 
from an erroneous interpretation of JLi, /som in compend, 
as in c. xviii. 25; supplied in a junior copy, but elliptic in 
Codd. Vat., Bez., and Alex. 

Ib. believe on—Jesus.] i. e. on the man Jesus. The Vat. 
MS. does not read Xjistop lr,mvi in this place; Xgia top has been 
unskilfully, though piously, added, from not discriminating 
the apostle’s different employment of those names, singly or 
together, according to the several objects and occasions of 
his arguments. (See above, c. xvi. 31. Annot.) 


Ver. 18. confessed their sins.] Ego/xoXoyou/xiPoi rat up-ugnai 
rnran, xai aiayy. :—The Vat. MS. thus reads, as also the 
Syr. version. 


Ver. 27.] The Vat. MS. reads the last clause of this verse 
thus : [LtWu (If (sc. to legov) xai xaOmguffim tijs fseyaXeiorriTo; oXij 
Atria xai oixou/xfppi re/Strai. The Alex, also reads, /xeXXei, and 
^eyaXeioTT/Tof, but adds, auTijs tjp ij; which words, or, at least, 
the pron. appear to have been omitted inadvertently by 
the writer of the Vat. copy. 

Ver. 37. robbers of temples.] hgosuXs-j; : Vulg. ‘ sacri- 
‘ legos; Wiclif, ‘ sacrilegeris.’ But, as our revisers, in 
c. xii. 4, rendered Krniya. by ‘ Easter,’ instead of ‘ Passover,’ 
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though it regarded the Jewish festival; so they have here 
rendered lego — ‘churches,’ instead of ‘ temples,’ although the 
word related wholly to heathen edifices. 

Ver. 39.] The Vat. and some other MSS. read, wegamgu, 
not irepm. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Ver. 1. sent for, and having exhorted and embraced.] 
The Vat. MS. reads ittramit-^aitens, where the rec. text reads 
vgt><t*uXe6a.iiewi ; and adds Tagaxa\ums before asoratapens. 

Ver. 13. by land.] See Annot. to Matt. xiv. 13. 

Ver. 15. in the evening .] rp ie esxega, Vat. MS., not Inga. 

Ver. 24.] The Vatican, Ephrem, Beza, and Alex. MSS. 
read this verse as 1 have given it: aXX’ ouSims Xoyou mm/sai 
rpe ployr,* repeat epuuree, up rsXe ease* roe Sgopot /toil, xete rpv lea- 
xonav, &c.; whatever is more than this in the received text, 
must be considered as “ Italic insertion.” 

Ver. 28. purchased with the blood of his own Son.] 
The Vat., and all the most ancient MSS., the Coptic ver¬ 
sion, and Irenseus, read, Sea no alpant no ibioo —‘ with 
‘ the blood of his own — ;’ not as the later copies have 
changed the order, Sea no eSeeeo alpans — ‘ with his own 
‘ blood.’ As it is St. Paul that is speaking, we can have 
no difficulty in supplying the noun emphatically implied by 
no eSeoo. In his Epistle to the Romans (c. viii. 32), he says: 

aurov —‘ He who spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
* up for us all:’ that is, purchased or acquired us by the 
blood of his own Son; and so here, in his address to the 
Ephesian disciples. In the uncial writing, the common 
reading would thus appear, TOY^-^JOY : i 9 probable, 
that it originally stood TOYI-h-IOYY lo Y> a9 in Ilom - 
viii. 32, of the Alex. MS.; and, that the redundance of con¬ 
secutive vowels being mistaken for inadvertent repetition, 
the sentence was curtailed of IXIOY» and that word sub¬ 
sequently transposed before alparos. Mattha;i has retained 
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the received reading, too iSim ai/t., but Scholz has duly restored 
the most ancient, too alp. tod iSiov. Let us ever keep in mind 
the words, and, in practice, the principle, of the learned La 
Croze, in exercising Scriptural criticism: “ Certe quod ad 
“ me attinet, pertinax sum fidei Nicsense et orthodox®; at 
“ illi tuendse, ahsit ut fraudes unquam adhibeam. 1 —I firmly 
“ adhere, indeed, to the Nicene and orthodox faith ; but, God 
“forbid that I should ever employ fraud in its defence!” 

Ver. 30. from among yourselves, &c.] See Annot. to Matt, 
xxiv. 5, p. 169. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Ver. 8. the next day we departed and came] «p ii eeaupor 
egeMoms —So read all the ancient MSS. and ver¬ 

sions. So, also, the texts of Matth&i and Scholz. Later 
copyists, after sgoMomi, inserted oi to« TlauKov ; which 
words our revisers adopted from the modem MSS. which 
came first to their knowledge, and have rendered, ‘ we that 
were of Paul’s company Wiclif rendered simply, from the 
Vulgate, ‘ we gheden forth and camen to Cesarie.’ 

Ver. 15. We loaded our goods."] rzmx.ivaea/isvoi — ‘ put our 
‘ goods uponsc. the vehicle that was to convey them, whe¬ 
ther carriage or cattle. “ eienrai to, ivioxtvaoptm r,v ra vmgvyia, 
oiov ittreu.u.antsfoiva.” —Jul. Pollux, lib. X. S. 14. e<r/«teuot«t- 
pmi being the reading of the Vat. MS. and best ancient 
authorities, we need not implicate our thoughts in “ debate 
“ on the received reading, amsr.iv.fi which has arisen solely 
from the variations of later copyists. Dr. Bloomfield asks, 
“ Why Him. should not mean to pack up baggage, as the 
“ same verb signifies, exonerate alvum ?" I apprehend the 
reason to be, because to pack up signifies ‘ onerare,’ imox.; 
and is, therefore, the reverse of exonerate, amrn. When 
Polybius says (note BI.), am ttk xoigas a max., he evidently 
means, removing baggage from a place; which implies, that 
it had been previously tin ox., laden for removal. Matthaei 
reads tma., Scholz amor.. 
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Ver. 25.] In this verse, the later copies have inserted, 
with a view to elucidation, the clause (/ tmvt&iv rtiguv 
aurou;, ii /aii), which clause is unknown to the Vat. and Alex. 
MSS., and to the earliest versions; and i9 a needless philo- 
ponism. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ver. 9. heard not the speech.~\ This is the meaning of 
Panin XaXouwos; for, the simple pmw, which denotes only the 
sound of a voice, they did hear: see c. ix. 7. 

Ver. 14. foreordained.] «rnot merely ‘ chosen 
‘ thee,’ but ' hath before laid his hand on thee.' (See above, 
c. iii. 20.) To this pre-election St. Paul appeals (Rom. ix. 3). 
See c. xxvi. 16,17. 

Ver. 16. his name.] uqta aurou: — So the Vat. and anc. 
MSS. and versions; not too Kvpni, which is one of the Const. 
supplements. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ver. 9. but what, if a spirit or angel hath spoken to him ?] 
This is one of those emphatic interrogations which preclude 
reply. (See Pref. pp. 35, 47.) Accordingly, in the Vat., 
Ephr., Alex., and some other MSS.; in the Copt., Ethiop., 
both the Syriac, and the Vulg. versions, the interrogation 
stands as it is here given in the English. But, the handlers 
of the text in a subsequent age have added, m Sen/ia^a/ieii, 
which our version adopts, and renders, ‘ let us not fight 
‘ against God.’ Wiclif renders, from the Latin, simply, 
‘ What if a Spirit, either an aungel spak to hym?’ Dr. 
Bloomfield calls the above testimonies ‘ very slender.’ It is 
to be presumed, that he again speaks with relation to number 
of testimonies; but we have ascertained, that the number of 
modern copies multiplies evidence scarcely more than the 
number of impressions of a printed book; and, that a thou¬ 
sand copies, transcribed from each other, since the tenth 
century, may be outweighed by one written in the fifth. 
(Prcf. p. 26.) 
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Ver. 24. horses.} x«]in): the Vulgate renders ‘ jumenta,’ 
whence Wiclif, ' an hors.’ As the Greek word idiomatically 
intends ‘ horses’ in this place, the precision of our revisers, 
in substituting ‘ beasts,’ is misapplied. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ver. 1. Some of the elders.] /tera irpefS\jn£uv wait : — So 
read the Codd. Vat., Alex., St. Germ., and Vat. 367; not 
/Lera rm wge<r/3., as the rec. text. 

Ver. 6, 7, 8, of the received or common text, from xn< 
xara to i«i <n in the Greek, and from ' and would ’ to ‘ unto 
‘ thee’ in the English, inclusive, are unknown to the most 
ancient or Vat. MS., to the Ephr., Alex., and other authori¬ 
tative MSS.; to the Coptic, and the Latin versions. A more 
thoroughly convicted interpolation occurs not in the whole 
volume; and it is surprising to observe, how much greater 
anxiety appears to prevail, to screen and protect a received 
text, though demonstrated to be vicious, than to recover 
the purity of that which is genuine. The whole passage is 
retained by Scholz. 

Ver. 14. a resurrection both of the just, &c.] The later 
copies have here inserted —‘ of the dead;’ an amplifi¬ 

cation unknown to the most ancient MSS., and altogether 
superfluous. 

Ver. 22. that he should be kept in custody.] The rec. 
text here reads nauXon, not avrm. Dr. Bloomfield observes, 
on this passage, “ I must not omit to state, that instead of 
“ to i IlauXov, ten MSS., and some inferior versions, have aorta, 
“ which was preferred by Mill and Bengel, and has been 
“ edited by Griesbach, Tittman, and Vatable; but rashly’’ 
Now, as we have continual examples, in the later MSS., of 
a proper name being introduced in place of a pronoun, for 
perspicuity, but rarely in the most ancient; if some copies 
read with the pronoun, and others with the proper name, 
there is prima facie evidence that the former is the older 
reading. (See above, p. 34.) But let us examine the present, 
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as a critical case, with some attention. The ten MSS. ad¬ 
verted to, comprehend the Vatican, Ephrem, Alexandrian, 
E or St. German’s, and the Vat. 367, “ quern optimis adnu- 
“ merare non dubito,” says Birch. The versions, here called 
“ inferior,” comprehend the Latin, the Coptic, with the old 
Syriac, unquestionably the most ancient versions. With this 
determining mass of evidence for aurot, there appears more 
of rashness in rejecting it, than in joining with Mill, Bengel, 
Griesbach, and even Scholz, in embracing it. We have here 
an apt exemplification, of the insufficiency of mere * number’ 
for establishing critical evidence. 

Ib. to minister to him.] i/vtigenm aury: —the amplifica¬ 
tion, n rgostgytsSai, ' or come,’ is unknown to the Vat., and 
other most ancient MSS. and versions. 

Ver. 24, 25.] These verses, also, have experienced the 
officiousness of philoponists. The oldest copies, Vat. and 
Ephrem, and also the Alex., read the latter verse, without 
ustaSai, which is an Italic insertion of the junior copyists. These 
have also separated iiaXtyt/itno from aurou which precedes, 
and have joined it to aunt, which follows. Whereas, it is plain 
that we are to read, iixoumv aurou ortgi «is tie Xgismv Ir/mut tnsrtue 
diuXtyofitvou, as in c. xiv. 9, r^xout nu IlauXou \a\ouvne. This 
error has caused a further displacement of the sequel, and 
aurou it to have been inverted. The construction of the 
passage, duly restored, will be thus: ijxou«» aurou (IlauXou) 
Sia\tyo/itmu mgi rrte menus tie X. I., «g< it dixaioeuvrje aurou 
(Xperou), xai eyxgartiae, xai xgi/iaroe nu /LtX'Mtne- Km E/ipu/?os 
yem/itme i “ They heard Paul discoursing of faith towards 
“ Christ, and of His justification, dominion, and future judg- 
“ ment. And Felix becoming terrified:” our version reads, 

‘ Felix trembled ;’ not as a translation of E/»po(3os of the Greek, 
but of ‘ tremefactus’ of the Latin, which Wiclif had rendered, 

‘ was maad tremblynge.’ The context shews, that Paul’s 
discourse was engaged in the articles of the Christian faith, 
and in urging Christ’s justification, his supreme power, and 
his future tribunal: these were the points of doctrine that 
alarmed Felix. Of the numerous significations assigned to 
eyxgareia, those of ‘ ditio, polentia, superioritas,’ are the most 
suitable to this place. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ver. 6. not more than eight or ten dags.] So reads the 
Vat. MS.: and as the Codd. Eplirem and Alex, concur in 
the same reading, and as the phrase is common in all lan¬ 
guages, I cannot yield to Dr. Bloomfield's criticism on the 
passage; but am of opinion, that has lapsed from the 
Const, texts, in the progress of transcription. 

Ver. 16. to give up any man.] The junior MSS. add, m 
uco\uav, which our version renders, ‘ to die.' This addition 
is unknown to the senior MSS. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ver. 8. Why is it deemed incredible with you, &c. ?] n 
amsrov spverai irag ii/sn: —“ What outrageous madness (ex- 
“ claimed the elder Pliny) to suppose, that life can be 
“renewed after death!— Quit, malum! ista dementia est, 
“ iterari vitam morte? (L. vii. c. 56. Ed. Hardouin.)” So 
also thought Festus; hut, St. Paul throws the impetuous rea- 
soner back on his own resources: ‘ Why should it be deemed 
‘ incredible ?' To this calm question, calm reason can offer 
no adequate reply. 

Ver. 28. Art thou persuaded, See. 1] The fete of this verse 
has been very remarkable. “ On the exact sense of ee oX;y u 
“ — yanaim," says Dr. Bloomfield, “ commentators are not 
“ agreed.” This disagreement is not surprising; for, until 
the two most ancient authorities, the Vatican and Alex. MSS., 
had been known and collated, no means were within the 
reach of learned critics to rectify this passage. The Ephrem 
and Beza MSS. are defective of this part of the chapter, so 
that the two former are the earliest surviving authorities. 
The common reading of the Greek is this: ev oX/y w /m mltis 
Xpanatm yniaSai : those two most ancient texts read, with the 
active infinitive, romeai, instead of the passive infinitive, 
yevsadui. To obtain the sense of the clause, with this material 
difference, we must replace the reading of the Vat. copy in 
the former undivided state of the uncial writing: e. g. 

eNoxircoMeTTeieeicxficTixNONTTOiHcxi. 
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The clause, so replaced, will thus resolve itself into its com¬ 
ponent words: — ee oAiyu /li creiOn s («) Xpsnavmi muisai :— 
‘ Art thou persuaded, thou wilt soon malic me a Christian ?’— 
St. Paul had pressed Agrippa closely, in ver. 27 (and, as 
Dr. Bloomfield aptly says, “ more than he liked”), by saying, 
“ I am persuaded that none of these things are unknown to 
“ the king—‘ King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I 
‘ know, &c.”’ To which Agrippa hastily rejoined ; “ Art thou 
“ persuaded," &c.? and immediately broke up the assembly. 
—TTCieeiC, mistaken for miitif, is to be read, min sc, 
as XOKGIC, in Matt. xxvi. 53, has produced the two dif¬ 
ferent readings, Joxeic and Soxn soi. The Alex. MS. reads 
cnSri, without <r (or si), yet with otwijMu; but, the import is the 
same in both MSS.: vtiOti being either the Attic form of milp 
or e written in place of a- (Matth. Gr. Gr. § 197.) Thus, 
a reference to the most ancient authorities would have 
corrected the erroneous and improbable rendering of our 
common version ; which, though a favourite text amongst us, 
expresses a sentiment that Agrippa, if he had entertained it, 
would not have ventured to avow before such an auditory. 

Ib. soon.] e» oXr/ifi :—ee otXXw, vel sXeyifi xgoEy —“ en beau- 
“ coup, enpeu de temps." —(Viger. p. 544.) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ver. 2. to the ports .] tit rout roorous:—The Vat. and Alex. 
MSS. read, «tAiie £<t, which last word has lapsed from the 
later copies: so that we are not to understand, to ‘ coast or 
‘ sail by,’ but, to ‘ sail to,’ which renders 1 ports ’ the true 
meaning of rocout; as ‘ Sidon,' in the next verse. Dr. Bloom¬ 
field says, “ to improve the reading, others supplied n;, or 
“ sinbut, as n; is the reading of the oldest MS. (the Cod. 
Vat.), and also of the valuable Cod. Vat. 367 (see above, 
p. 50, note), there is no critical ground for assuming, that 
any earlier copies had not e<s; and, consequently, none for 
assuming, that m has been ‘ supplied.’ Comp. etXeje e is voitoe, 
ltev. xviii. 18. 

Ver. 9. the Nesteia, or Vast.) rr,v yr,srtmc .— Sec the 
‘ Conclusion, p. 505.’ 
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Ver. 14. Euraquilo .] Of the two readings, EugaxuXw and 
fugoxXutuv, the former has the testimony of the highest an¬ 
tiquity. Bishop Marsh, with Shaw, and all his other learned 
predecessors, thought it peculiar to the Alex. MS. ;* but, it is 
the reading also of the far more ancient Vatican MS., and 
is witnessed also by Jerom, and the first or Latin translation. 
The difficulties experienced by commentators in endeavour¬ 
ing to settle the reading of this word, has been owing to a 
pre-assumption, that it is to be interpreted from the Greek; 
and, if any one should attempt to explain amiw\a.ru s , pgay- 
yeXXo a, or xi|«ros, by the Greek, he would find himself in a 
similar dilemma. Dr. Shaw, objecting to the reading, 
Euraquilo, in his 1 Travels,’ See. (p. 360, fol.), observes, 
“ As the ship was of Alexandria, sailing to Italy, we may 
“ suppose the mariners to have been Grecian; and too well 
“ acquainted with the received and vernacular terms of their 
“ occupation to admit of this Grceco-Latin, or barbarous 
“ appellation, as they might think it.” But, it would be 
full as reasonable to suppose, that the mariners might have 
been Egyptian; or even Italian, as the ship was freighted 
for Italy, to supply that country with corn. Dr. Bloomfield 
enforces Shaw's objection by observing, that “ Euraquilo 
“ would be heterogeneously compounded of Greek and Latin." 
Now, this objection would extend equally to prove, that no 
wind was denominated by the Latins ‘ Euroaustcr,’ for, A ulus 
Gellius (lib. ii. c. 22.) expressly declares ‘ Auster ’ to be a 
Latin term; * and yet we know, that the S.E. wind was 
actually so denominated by the Latins. Besides, every reader 
of Virgil and Horace knows, that the name Eurus had 
become so thoroughly naturalised in Rome, as no longer to 
be regarded as a foreign name. The latter of those learned 
critics observes, “ axuXm could not well represent ‘Aquilo:’ ” 
yet, if he had referred to the relative orthographies, Aquila 
and AxuXas, in Acts, xviii. 2, Rom. xvi. 3, See., and had re¬ 
collected the relative dialectic terminations, o and m, of the 
two languages ( Plato —nxaram), he would have perceived, 
that ‘ aquilo' must have been represented, in Greek ortho¬ 
graphy, by axuX m». We cannot reason positively and accu¬ 
rately of winds, from the employment of their names by the 

1 Alicbaeliu’s Inlrod. vol. ii. pp. 110, C20. 1 “ Inline Auster, Grace, „r K .” 
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poets, because they used them with license, according to the 
demands of their metre. In Aulus Gellius, we have a minute 
enumeration of them, with their names and quarters, as 
follows: 



Pliny places ‘ Aquilo,’ “ inter Septentrionem et exortum 
“ solstitialem.” (A. H. ii. 47.) Euraquilo will he still more 
eastward, or, East-ATorth-East: the Eth. version paraphrases, 
‘ ventus aquilonaris '—‘ a N.E. wind’ Eugor-i.-Auv, of the jim. 
Greek texts, as also, rjrjT.y.jisjv, rjTBax.Tj.siv Copt., ivear.y.-jouv 
Syr a post., fjgaxux/.m Arm., rjgaxrJ.uv Sahid., will all, there¬ 
fore, have been successive transcriptural errata. Dr. Bloom¬ 
field thinks it “ clear, that both external and internal 
“ evidence unite in requiring the common reading, ivbcxI.jI'm, 
“ to be retained; and that it was sometimes used as an 
“ adjective, as appears from the adjective ibixJ.jBw, which is 
“ used by a later Greek writer ap. Steph. Thes." We are 
much obliged to the learned annotator for drawing our atten¬ 
tion to this solitary word, which might otherwise have 
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remained for ever unnoticed. This word is employed in a 
metrical Chronicle of one of the Byzantine historians, Con¬ 
stantine Manasses, who lived in the middle of the twelfth 
century: 

o Kaieag yag epuffTjffi, fioggas us fiagufi oag, 

us tgiz\tjSuv a ygios, us Sue-vou; asragxrms. —p. 104. 
which lines are thus interpreted by Leunclavius: “ Casar 
“ autem adflabat, tanquam graviter spirans Aquilo, vel savus 
“ ille tempestatesque ciens Subsolanus." 

Leunclavius has certainly assumed fgixXviuv, here, to be 
an adjective; but, a little closer inspection will reveal to us, 
that the poet used it, not as an adjective, but as a substantive 
—as the proper name of one of three north and east winds 
which he specifies, and, in fact, the very wind mentioned by 
St. Luke; which, in the junior or Constantinopolitan copies 
of the Scriptures, best known to the poet, had been changed 
to ivgox\vhm ; and, in the printed copy of his poem, to igixMuv: 
“ For Caesar raged, like the deep-roaring Boreas; 

Like the fierce Ericlydon; and like the hard-blowing Aparctias.” 

But, we have specially to consider, that St. Luke heard the 
name of the wind on board an Alexandrian ship; that the two 
oldest documents which record the name, are Alexandrian; 
and that both record the name EujaxuXuE —‘ Euraquilo and 
further, that the technical language of the conquering 
nation was extensively adopted in the countries inclosing the 
Mediterranean, particularly in those maritime cities that were 
in most frequent and active intercourse with Rome; as was, 
eminently, Alexandria. The whole context is wanting in 
the Cod. Ephr. from c. xxvi. 20, to xxvii. 16, and in the 
Cod. Bez<E, from c. xxii. to the end of the Book. 

Ver. 33. as soon as it began to be daylight .] The Greek 
texts stand thus: ayji Si oj e/xeXXee h/uga ymelai : the Latin 
renders, ‘ cum lux inciperet fieri,’ shewing, that the translator 
had read agyy, not aygi, in his original. Dr. Bloomfield says, 
‘ ayji oil,’ Beza well renders, ‘ interim dum, q. d. meanwhile, 
1 to pass the lime till daylight’ But, starving men, who only 
wanted encouragement to eat, could not have wanted also to 
‘ pass away the time till daylight,’ for they might have eaten 
while it was yet dark; and we see, that as soon as St. Paul 



had spoken his few encouraging worJs, and had begun him¬ 
self to eat, they immediately followed his example. Matthau's 
text (2d ed.) has aoyj oj ; whether this is an erratum for ayji, 
or for agx?! ^ ocs ,10t appear, as lie lias subjoined no observa¬ 
tion on the word. If it he the latter, it is very pertinent, and 
is probably the true reading. The passage could not have 
meant, that St. Paul ‘ exhorted them from a time not specified 
1 until daylight, to do that which they did as soon as they 
* saw him do the samethey did not need such long and 
protracted exhortation. 

Ib. four days this day.'] That the passengers should have 
‘ taken nothing for fourteen days,’ is a proposition well calcu¬ 
lated to rouse examination; for, as no miraculous sustenta- 
tion of their lives is intimated, such abstinence could not 
consist with life, in the established order of nature. But, if 
we re-examine the text, we shall detect in it evidence of 
defect; h rends, rtesageexaiiexarriv eri/iegor hiitgar. Now, though 
tfwugw is used without an article when it stands alone, yet, 
when is joined with it, the article always accompanies 
rill sga. Hence we perceive, that the final rr,r of rtmagtaxaiStxarrir, 
is no other than the proper article of i/iegm («iv rni.aijw )i/isgaf), 
and, consequently, that the whole word is a compound of 
undivided uncial writing; as in Gal. ii. 1. It should, there¬ 
fore, be divided, and read, thus: nesagas, xai Si xai rr,v er,/itgor 
fitpxr—‘four days, even this very day.’ To fast four days, is 
within the course of nature, and of experience; to fast four¬ 
teen days, is out of the course of both. It was on the fourteenth 
night, from their putting last to sea, that this incident occurred; 
which ‘fourteen days ’ embrace the ‘ many days’ mentioned in 
ver. 20. The four days of fasting, were the term of ‘ long 
‘ abstinence’ mentioned in ver. 21; which are thus found to 
have been the last four days of those fourteen days. It was, 
therefore, in the forenoon of the fifteenth day, that the pas¬ 
sengers escaped to land. 

Ver. 34. shall not peris/j.] The most ancient MSS. and 
versions read asnXeirai, not ««unu. So, in his Gospel, c.xxi. 
18, St. Luke uses acoXjjra, in the same sense. 

Ver. 37. And all we in the ship were about seventy 
souls.] Ti’LlOa Si ai cram u -i/oyai £» ™ vXuu :—This is the 
order and reading of the Vat., Ephrem, and Alex. MSS., 
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excepting that the Ephrem has not r,The Vat. 
adds e/33o/m|*»»™ eg; but the two latter, faaxosia. ipdo;/.r,xovra eg, 
as in the received texts. This difference, in the reading of 
the most ancient MS., calls for close attention and investiga¬ 
tion, in order to ascertain, whether the numbers in the ship 
were 276, or 76. Birch, not considering the paramount value 
of his own MS., and assuming Stephen’s text for the standard, 
thus reasons: “This is the only MS. that omits hiaxomai ; which 
“ omission, I conceive, arose from this, that our MS. (Cod. 
“ Vat.) was transcribed from a more ancient copy, in which, 
“ according to the more ancient practice, the numbers were 
“ expressed by 1 sigla’—signs or letters; and, as the sign of 
“ 200 was C, and that of 70 was O, the C might have been 
“ omitted through the similarity of the two letters.” But as 
the Vat. MS. is more ancient than any other now existing, 
it is best entitled to be regarded as the standard; and, by 
assuming it for such, we shall trace a more direct and pro¬ 
bable cause for the insertion of C, than Birch has supposed 
for its omission. The uncial writing of the Vat. MS. is, 
CL»CeBXOMHI<ONTX ; now, a mere repetition of the 
final C of CDC, according to a very common inadvertency, 
before the sigl. O, would alone have introduced biaxonai into 
the copies, before ij3So^xotra. From the internal evidence 
of the circumstances related, the smaller number is the more 
probable. The ship was a corn-ship sailing from Egypt to 
Rome, which metropolitan city drew a large proportion of 
its supply of corn from Egypt. Its accidental touching at 
Myra in its voyage, caused the centurion to avail himself of 
it for conveying himself and his prisoners. The crew, there¬ 
fore, consisted of the hands required for navigating the vessel, 
and of the centurion with his charge. Of the two numbers, 
276 and 76, the latter appears the more likely to have been 
the amount of persons on board. The miraculous preserva¬ 
tion of their lives is equally wonderful, whether it be the 
smaller number or the larger. That the word eg, in this 
passage, is to be taken as eg — ‘ six,’ is rendered more than 
questionable, by us preceding: us is prefixed to round num¬ 
bers, but not to numbers defined by a fractional unit. 1 It 





Chap. XXVIII. 


ACTS. 


appears rather to have been the compound preposition of the 
following verb, xegesleereg. In compound, ex adds the sense 
of completeness; and though the verb xegeei, which signifies 
both ‘ satio’ and ‘ verro’ in the simple, when compounded 
with ex, is only found in the pure Greek writers to signify 
‘ everro,' it is, nevertheless, probable that it was here used 
by an Hellenistic writer to express ‘ expleti; and e jj is found 
written in the MSS. for ex, before a consonant, in verbs 
compounded with that preposition. 

Ver. 38. they cast out the corn.] To preserve the im¬ 
portant cargo of provision which they were bringing to the 
metropolis, they had, in the first instance, thrown overboard 
the luggage, or baggage, embarked in the ship: they next 
threw out the irxfuij rov cXorev, the ship's furniture and stores, 
of which Pollux gives a list (lib. x. § 133), under the head, 
vaunxa ffxevii. In the last extremity, they were compelled to 
sacrifice the corn itself, and to cast it into the sea, that the 
vessel might be kept floating. 

Ver. 40. where the sea was divided.] rotrov hilu\ im: so 
called, says the Scholiast on Dion. Perieg.^ lib. 156, ex njs 

by confluence, but where the sea was divided by a projection 
of land. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ver. 2. The natives.] el flugfiagoi, means nothing more 
than ‘ the foreigners but, as it is not a little contradictory, 
and equally presumptuous, to call a people ‘ foreigners' on 
their own soil, the proper English rendering in this place is, 
‘ natives not ‘ barbarians.’ 

Ver. 16.] The clause of this verse, contained in the com¬ 
mon text, but excluded from this revision, exists not in the 
most ancient MSS. and versions. 

Ver. 29, of the common text, is unknown to the most 
ancient MSS. and versions, and is, therefore, rejected from 
this revision. 



ROMANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 1. Separated for the Gospel of God.] upugw/ims: 
Compare Acts, xxvi. 16, 17; Gal. i. 15; Rom. ix. 3. 

Ver. 16. not ashamed of the Gospel.] The junior copies 
have here superfluously subjoined rov Xgierov, which is not 
expressed in the most ancient MSS. and versions. 

Ver. 21. they knew God.] See this position of the apostle 
proved by Tertullian, in the annotation to Matt. iii. 15, 
(p. 129). It is also manifested in the writings of Seneca; 
who, however, expresses himself more distinctly than any 
other of the heathen philosophers, with relation to the being 
and supreme government of* Deus—God.’ This fact calls 
for particular consideration. Was there any assignable 
cause, contemporaneous with this philosopher, which may 
have operated to produce that superior distinctness of appre¬ 
hension and expression? We know, that when Paul was 
transported from Asia to Rome, Seneca was living in that 
city; that, for “ two whole years Paul dwelt in his own hired 
“ house, and received all who came to him; proclaiming the 
“ kingdom of God, and teaching the things concerning the 
“ Lord Jesus Christ, with all boldness; no one forbidding 
“ him." Can we doubt, that Seneca was of the number of 
the curious who ' came to’ visit such a teacher, during those 
two years ? If we question it, the apocryphal ‘ correspondence' 
between them, transmitted from the earliest times, proves 
the notoriety of their intercourse. Now, though Seneca’s 
mind might not have received conviction in the latter sub¬ 
ject of Paul’s discoursing, for which it was not prepared ; it 
could not fail to have acquired extension and elevation from 
his exposition of the former subject, for which it was pre¬ 
pared. To the presence and teaching of St. Paul in Rome, 
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we may therefore confidently ascribe the superior elevation 
of Seneca’s theism. (Sec Annot. to Acts, xvii. 15.) 

Ver. 29. malice .] enema, conifia, in the received text, is a 
dupl. led. cnnflata , originating in a similarity of elements, 
and misapprehension of abbreviations. The most ancient 
MSS. have only one of those words: the Codd. Vat. and 
Alex, read only (rowjf/a; the Clar. D2. reads only vogma ; the 
junior MSS. have united both readings. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 14. is written in their hearts .] The law " written by 
“ God in the hearts of all men," of which St. Paul here 
speaks, is the foundation of what has been denominated, 
Natural Religion, and Natural Theology. But it is most 
important, that those who live within the light of the Gospel 
dispensation should not deceive themselves with respect to 
the true extent, and power of that natural religion. It is not 
within the sphere of revelation that its extent and efficacy 
can be truly traced. This can be only ascertained, from the 
authority it exercised in the ages preceding the effusion of 
that light, or in countries on which it has not shone. That 
which has called itself ‘ Natural Religion,’ or ‘ Natural 
‘ Theology,’ in modem times and in Christian countries, 
consists, in an eminent degree, of unacknowledged plagiarisms 
from the Revelation within whose sphere it has been nur¬ 
tured. By means of those plagiarisms, it adventures to place 
itself in competition with the light whose lustre it reflects: 
but, there is one test by which its vast inferiority will ever be 
demonstrable; it has not advanced one step, since the age of 
Cicero, in finding the desideratum pointed out by that honest 
heathen, namely, a means of ablution capable of expunging 
a ‘ labes animi—a stain of the soul.’ By that one test, its 
comparative value will always be adducible to the proof. 
(See Annot. to Matt. iii. 15, p. 126.) 

Ver. 15. will accuse, or defend, them in that day, when 
God will judge—J xurijyogovvTUv, V) xai aqroXoyoy/xwwi' tv 57 iiL'Pfj. 
xpm i ©so;: ‘ ‘ prarsens pro fuluro "—the present of a future 
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time. From not observing this intention of the writer, the 
whole context has been encumbered and obscured by gratui¬ 
tously assuming a long parenthesis of the verses 13, 14, 15, 
of the received or common text. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 5. who exerciseth wrath.] i isriptgm ti )» ogyw: Vulg. 
* qui infert iram Wiclif, ‘ who hringeth yn wraththe.’ Erasm. 
‘ qui inducat iram.’ Our revisers have rendered, “ who 
“ taheth vengeance," which is rather paraphrase than trans- 

Ver. 29. h justified by faith.] An unskilful question has 
been raised, how this position of St. Paul is to be reconciled 
with that of St. James, ‘faith, if it have not works, is dead.’ 
The unskilfulness consists in this; that St. Paul also says, 
■ If I have all faith, and have not love, it profiteth me 
' nothing.' Paul, therefore, ought to be first reconciled with 
himself; and, if he can be so reconciled, he becomes at the 
same time reconciled with James. It is unskilful, therefore, 
to rest the question, in the first instance, on an assumed 
opposition of the two apostles, and not on an assumed self- 
contradiction of St. Paul. But, St. Paul does not contradict 
himself, and, therefore, he does not contradict St. James. 
He distinctly declares (in close accordance with James), that 
the justifying faith of which he speaks, is an active and 
operative faith; a faith in Christ that ‘ workelh ’— ‘that work- 
‘ eth by a love which fulfils the law, and yields a good testi- 
‘ rnony to the conscience ;’ which last some having thrust from 
them, ‘ have suffered shipwreck of their faith.’ From this 
ground it is, that he proceeds to his conclusion in the fol¬ 
lowing verse, “ that man is justified by faith, apart from a 
“ law of works.” The phrase, eg egym vo/iov, found exclusively 
in St. Paul’s writings, and that only in his Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, has been very generally misappre¬ 
hended, and consequently misinterpreted, by being translated 
according to the order and position of the Greek words, 
which stand in the reverse order from that in which they 
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should be interpreted in English. They are translated, as if 
ej governed egym, and igym governed »o,u.ou (i. c. works of 
the law)-, whereas, St. Paul shews, at ver. 28, that he 
intends the reverse. He asks, Sia to/ou ra,uou ; rut tgym ; myj, 
aXha. im vo/iou Tienu; — ‘ Bj' what law 1 By a law of works ! 
‘ No, but by a law of faith.' And in ch. ix. 31, he says, 
that “ Israel failed of justification, by seeking a law of justi- 
“ fication," om tx •menus, aXX e“ tgym — ‘ not from faith, but 
* from works’ When, then, in Gal. ii. 16, he says, that 
' a man is not justified' —sj igym vop, ou, and in iii. 10, that 
‘ all, e| igym are under the curse,’ the order of construc¬ 
tion is, ex vo fw» tgym —‘ of a law of works;' not, ‘ of the 
‘ works of the law.' “ The tgym,” observes accurately Dr. 
Bloomfield, “ is prefixed to vo/iou, as in a kindred passage of 
“ Rom. ix. 32, to hint at the nature of the law, as one of 
“works" (note to Gal. iii. 2). Dr. Macknight failed to 
perceive this distinction, and has translated according to our 
common English version. 

Ver. 32. Do we then annuli —God forbid! but, we 
establish the Law.] St. Paul had just shewn, that faith is the 
root, which alone can draw in justification; but that, if it 
put not forth a growth of obedience, it perishes in itself, and 
can no longer imbibe justification. Thus, a. justifying faith 
implies, aud comprehends, the external evidence of obedience; 
and consequently, the establishing of such faith, is the solid 
establishing of the law of obedience. 

For, a law can only command, threaten, and punish, 
hut cannot impart a principle of obedience to its commands. 
Whereas, Christain faith is, in its essence, an imparted 
principle of, and impulse to, obedience; both to the secret 
law of conscience, and to the promulgated law of revelation. 
Instead, therefore, of “ making void or annulling the law,” 
it is constituted to “ establish ” its authority. If that prin¬ 
ciple operates to produce obedience, it is a “ living faith," 
fruitful of salvation ; if it does not so operate, it is a “ dead 
“faith," not only unproductive of salvation, but fearfully 
augmentative of condemnation. There is no mystery, or 
obscurity, in St. Paul’s doctrine of faith, but what has been 
induced on it by the presumption of man. (See Titus, iii. 
8, 14.) 
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In this, anil in the preceding chapter, St. Paul explains 
‘ the law ’ of which he speaks; namely, that moral law of 
God which was promulgated by revelation to the Jews, but 
which is “ written by God in the hearts of all men, and by 
“ him committed to the administration of their conscience” 
(ch. ii. 15). He tells us (Eph. ii. 8), that “ we are God’s 
“ workmanship, created by him for good works, in which he 
“ foreordained that we should walk:" as he foreordained, that 
the vine should bring forth grapes, and the fig-tree bring forth 
figs. If all these produce the fruit for which each was severally 
designed and created, the fruit is his own purposed wprk; 
whether it be ‘ good works’ in man, or grapes, or figs, in the 
vine and the fig-tree. But God ordained, that faith in Him 
should be the root from whence alone the goodness of those 
‘ fruits or works’ should be supplied. Now, faith in God, 
under the Covenant of the Law, comprehended a prospect 
to a future deliverer; and faith in God, under the Gospel 
Covenant, comprehends a retrospect to a past deliverer. 
Thus faith, under both Dispensations, is essentially one and 
the same; and the establishing of that faith, necessarily 
establishes the Law of which the apostle speaks. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 5. not worked only, but believed.] Inattention to 
the common ellipsis, /tom— only, in this place, has caused 
much confusion and error of interpretation fPref. p. 86, and 
note). We are to understand, rw Se /hi (/to nv) o/oehv, a\Xa 

mar. For, Abraham is the party here described, who did 
work; but, his work was not estimated by God in itself, but 
by the principle of faith from which it proceeded, and which 
it demonstrated. And this is also what St. James enforces, 
when he says, “ his faith wrought with his works, and by 
“ his works his faith was perfected” (ch. ii. 20). By overlook¬ 
ing the ellipsis, and interpreting the words of this clause as 
expressing an absolute negation, St. Paul and St. James have 
been made to contradict each other, the first, to affirm that 
Abraham did not work; the second, to affirm that he did 
work. Thus has man’s unskilfulness, disordered apostolical 
harmony. Whereas, St. Paul, who had to urge the necessity 
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of faith on his Jewish converts, who were readily disposed 
to set a high value on works per se, found it requisite to 
enforce, that “Abraham not worked only, but also believed 
while St. James, who was opposing the Solifidian error, 
found it as requisite to urge, that “ Abraham not believed 
“ only , but also workedthe acts of believing, and doing, 
being correlate and essential parts of one and the same duty. 

Ver. 18. in return for that which he believed] or, 
‘in return for his believing ’—umiun ot tmerevn :—The 
apostle discourses, throughout this chapter, on the retribution 
to Abraham for his unshaken belief in God. There need, 
therefore, be no perplexity in the word xaremr-i, which, like 
the simple am, here signifies * vice—in return for.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 11. the reconciliation.'] rijn xaraKkayw ■ — “This 
“ noun,” observes Macknight, “ should not have been trans- 
“ lated in this passage, atonement, but reconciliation, as it is 
“ in all the other passages where it occurs.” So, also, justly 
observes Dr. Bloomfield; but, it is due to our revisers, to 
shew why they used that word, which in their age was 
synonymous with reconciliation. The word ‘ atone,’ is com¬ 
pounded of the words ‘ at one: when, therefore, they found 
in the Latin Vulgate, in Acts, vii. 26, ‘ reconciliabat eos in 
pace,’ they rendered, “ he would have set them ‘ at one’ 
“ again.” Wiclif had rendered, “ he accordide hem in pees,” 
which is nearer the Greek, eumi-ant aunm ti; e<gr,>r,i ; but the 
former revisers (as in the ed. of 1548) introduced the other 
rendering, which our last revisers have retained. Thus, 
Shakspear uses ‘ atone,' for reconcile, agree: 

Than violentest contrarieties.”— Coriol. 

So, also, the noun, atonement: 

“He seeks to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Glo'ster and your brothers.” 

The annexation of the senses, propitiation, expiation, to 
the word atonement, appears to have been of later origin. 
(See Pref. p. 85, and Johnson’s Diet. Todd.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. I. Let us continue.'] The whole array of ancient 
MSS. here read, cerip.o/aip.tv : not isri/j.tvmipai, with the Tec. and 
Const, texts; which latter reading has therefore originated 
in a manuscriptural erratum, of ou for u. 

Ver. 6. former manhood.] i era\atos adgaero; :—The apostle 
uses the word avtgueras, both here and in the next chapter, 
ver. 23, in au abstract sense, not in the concrete sense ex¬ 
pressed by the word ‘ man; which last rendering is objection¬ 
able to the reason, since he clearly intended manhood, or 
human nature. (See Annot. to 1 Pet. iii. 3.) 

Ver. 12. that ye should obey its lusts.] us ro ivaxoutiv rais 
imfo/uais aum: —So read all the MSS. and versions most 
authoritative from antiquity: the more recent copies, and 
therefore the more numerous, have inserted avrt ; w — it, in; 
thus changing the object of hvaxmtn in the apostle’s mind, 
under a vain notion of improving the sentence. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 4. And so —ye also have died to the Law, &c.] In 
the comparison, addressed specially to his Jewish converts, 
which the apostle here makes, he contemplates man, in his 
natural state, as constituting a conjugal union of body and 
soul: he supposes that, in baptism, the body dies, together 
with all its earthly connexions, including that of the 
Mosaical Law; thus leaving the soul dissolved from its 
former union, and free to contract a fresh union, namely, 
with Christ; as a woman, whose husband has died, is war¬ 
ranted by the Law to contract a second marriage : the body, 
representing the first husband; the soul, the wife; and 
Christ, the second husband. By this figurative death of the 
body in baptism, he says, “ we (Jews) die in that part by 
“ which we were held connected with the Law (v. 6), our 
“ surviving soul being left free to serve in newness of spirit.” 
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St. Augustin’s confused misapprehension of the comparison, 
in which he supposed St. Paul to represent the soul to die — 
‘ ipsam animam mori’ 1 (i. e. to sin )—has thrown obscurity 
over a very lucid illustration. 

Ver. 23. law of the mind.] rm moj :—This is the reading 
of the Vat. MS., and is confirmed by the following verse; 
but it has been changed to 3 eoi>, and also to xuoiou, by different 
later copyists. 

Ver. 26. who hath delivered me.] These words, in italics, 
express the ellipsis of the gratulatory exclamation — x a !' s ru 
©i if (ru gvo/sevtfi pe) 0/a !rrf:. X. r. x. o• (See 1 Thess. i. 9, and 
1 Cor. xv. 57.) The Vat. MS. reads, x a !'S> not as 

also does the Cod. Ephrem. The Cod. Clar. (D 2), and St. 
Germ. (E), have added ii x a l't> as it were the apostle’s 
reply to his own question. The Alex. MS. is the earliest 
ancient MS. that reads tux“gisru, which word has evidently 
grown from a transcriptural repetition of the ru of r</> 3sw, 
with the change of ij to to. Michaelis was not fortunate iu his 
conjectural emendation of this verse: “ it may be asked,” 
he says, “ whether St. Paul did not write, sv, x a i‘= T f @t f> 
“ and design to express the following sense: ‘Engel gratia 
‘ Dei me a morte hujus corporis liberavit per Jesum Christum 
‘ Dominum nostrum!”' —( Introd. vol. ii. p. 406; and vol. i. 
p. 338.) Most readers will concur, in replying with a nega¬ 
tive to this question. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 1.] The last clause of this verse in our English 
version, and in the received text ( Who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit ), exists not in the Vat., the 
Ephrem, the Clar., and the two uncial MSS., F. G. of Wet- 
stein ; nor in the Copt., Sahid., Etli., nor in the Vulg. and 
other Latin versions; and is rejected even by Scholz. It has 
been brought forward, and repeated, from ver. 4, through 
an impatience of explanation. I must therefore venture to 
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dissent, in toto, from the learned Bloomfield’s elaborate 
criticism on this verse. The clause is regularly conclusive 
in ver. 4, but interruptive in ver. ] ; and, as the temporary 
fancy of ‘ recensions’ must yield to the fact of greater or less 
‘ antiquity,' and as ' number’ in MSS. possesses no authority 
that can compete with antiquity (since “ seven MSS.” may 
outweigh seven hundred in force of testimony), I cannot but 
regard this clause, in the first verse, as a proved interpolation. 

Ver. 2. hath freed them.~\ This passage presents matter 
for critical attention. The subject predicated is, rms iv Xpert? 
lr,eov ; yet, the consequence immediately drawn in all the 
texts, except that of the Vat. MS., is, "for, the law of the 
“ Spirit of life ikiutigmi pt —hath freed me, &c.” The read¬ 
ing of the Vat. MS., on the contrary, is thus given by Bent¬ 
ley : ‘‘deest pi it is thus given by Birch, “ «, Vat. 1209.” 
Let us, then, see how the words would stand in the undi¬ 
vided uncial writing of the Vat. MS., with es instead of pi : 

HxeY©efLDcecexTTOToyNOMoy. 
Modern criticism, keeping the context in thought, would 
reduce the passage into words, thus, 

TiXevOeguaeffe anto rou vo/lou ; 

and it would thus, at once, discern an inadvertent repetition 
(p. 175) of the last syllable of r,Xiutifuei («) : which syllable, 
being unskilfully assumed for the pronoun, ei, by the Syriac 
translator, and being wholly foreign to the sense, was as un¬ 
skilfully changed to pi, in the later copies : it would further 
discern, after rescinding the superfluity, that the subject of 
jj\eu0£gw«, is a.urou; understood, being the relative to 7-o/s tv 
X. I., immediately preceding. Such, then, is the true reading 
of the Vat. MS., 

sub.) aero rou vopau r. a. x. r. S. 

Ver. 19. the expectation of the human creature, &c.] The 
word, xr/o-zs, need not to have caused the perplexity which it 
has occasioned. It plainly enough signifies, that which 
“ earnestly looks” for a glorified change. It is, therefore, 
the same as that of which St. Paul speaks (2 Cor. v. 1), as 
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“ earnestly desiring ” to exchange an “ earthly house” for one 
“ eternal in the heavens;” it is the same of which he say9 
(Col. i. 23), that “ the hope of the Gospel is preached to every 
“ xnaig under heaven.” In the first passage, he opposes xrims 
to 0/ uioi tov ©sou; in the second, he opposes isnyu os oixia to oma. 
a.-/jiomiT,Tt,z aimios iv rms ovgams ; both intend the same thing, 
namely, that to which, in the last passage, he affirms the 
hope of the Gospel to have been preached : — xr/«s, therefore, 
means the human nature in its present creation or its present 
earthly stale. The apostle is his own best expositor; and 
every other interpretation, assigned to the word, must be 
drawn wholly from imagination. 

Ver. 28. God maketh all things to work.] The Vat. and 
Alex. MSS. read, tois ayairutn top ©top, Tavra emgyu o ©to; 
at ayaSti : which reading shews, that ©eos, expressed or 
understood, was anciently considered to be the agent of 
emigyu, and not orotpra, which it governs in the accusative. 
Michaelis ( Introd. vol. i. p. 288), who was unacquainted 
with the readings of the Vat. MS. when he composed his 
work, erroneously affirmed, that the Cod. Alex. “ is the 
“only MS. in which the reading, Qsoc, is found;” and, 
with equal error, he inferred, that it “ proceeded undoubtedly 
“ from the explanation of a scholiast, who preferred the 
“ construction of the Syriac translator, and noted it in his 
“ margin.” But, as both Birch and Bentley bear testimony 
to the reading, & ©eos, in the Vat. MS., Miehaelis’s reference 
to the Syriac only tends to confirm the reading in that trans¬ 
lation, and also in the Cod. Alex. 

Ver. 32. will forgive US all things.] ra oraprct i/x/p ya^tsira , ; 
— St. Paul is not enforcing God’s munificence in this place, 
but his clemency ; x a i mra ‘ * s > therefore, to be understood in 
the same sense as in 2 Cor. ii. 10, and in Col. ii. 13, viz. to 
‘forgive.’ 

Ver. 35. love of God, which is in C. J.] The Vat. MS. 
reads, ayacns tov ©eov, tij; ep Xgmrifi Iijirov, in this clause, as in 
ver. 39. This, therefore, is the most ancient reading of the 
passage that we possess. Other MSS. and ancient authorities 
read, aya-rr,; tov ©eov, but they omit ms m x. I.; the later 
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multitude of copies, which have constituted the received or 
Const, texts, read, ayaxris no Xgisroo, omitting also, the fol¬ 
lowing clause. Michaelis, therefore, affirmed, under error 
( Introd. vol. ii. p. 221), “ that the reading, mu ©ecu, for rou 
“ Xg/tfrou, is found only in Wetstein’s Cod. 7, and in the 
“ Moscow MS. noted N.;” for, Birch has added, the Pio- 
Vat. 50; and Scholz has supplied six other MSS. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 3. I boasted , that I was set apart."] We find, in this 
passage, an instance of traditional inertia similar to that 
pointed out in Matt. xxiv. The word, amti/ia, from am and 
ntijfu, signifies merely, ‘ a thing set apart.' In itself, it con¬ 
tains nothing to determine the object, purpose, or character 
of the separation; so that, as early as the second century, 
Justin Martyr had distinctly said: avattpa Xtyerai ro am- 
xa/itm xe ii apagiSfiimr 0ep, xai us xtuvtir x&nla Mxtm Xa/if}am/umr 
)), to atniWoTgiu/iem ©ecu ha xaxiav —the term, amfaiia, ‘ is 
‘ applied to that which is set apart and separated to God, 
* and no longer employed in common uses; or, that which is 
‘ alienated from God, through evil.’ The same is expressed 
by Chrysostom. St. Paul’s repeated declarations, of his 
selection and separation by God, for the conversion of Jews 
and Gentiles (Annot. to c. i. 1), might well have determined 
the interpretation of amls/i-a, in this passage, to the first 
signification; it was, however, early determined, in an un¬ 
critical age, to the last signification, which has been trans¬ 
mitted, without reconsideration, through all the following 
ages; perplexing the expositors of each age, in its succes¬ 
sion, down to the present day. To endeavour to sustain 
the inveterate interpretation, learned commentators have 
been constrained to force a signification (conformable to 
their respective impressions) on the imperfect indicative, 
noxoMh and to insist, that it is to be here understood in 
the optative sense, tu^ai/nit, or eu^m/hiv av: a necessity, into 
which they were driven, by retaining the original misaccept- 
ation of amit/ia. The ‘ grief and heaviness of heart,' which 
St. Paul declares, in the preceding verse, arose from the 
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disappointment he experienced from his Jewish brethren, 
to whom he first addressed his discourses. For, says he, 
“ I boasted that I was set apart by the Christ, for the sake 
“ of my brethren ; my kinsmen according to the flesh.” And 
he draws this conclusion from the failure of his labours 
to convert them: “ it cannot be that the word of God has 
“ failed of effect; therefore it follows, that all who are 
“ Israelites in the flesh, are not Israelites in the spirit of 
“ the Gospel.”—signifies, ‘ I boasted' — -ev^o/sai, in the 
sense of ‘ to boast or glory,' appears to have been regarded 
by the lexicographers as disused among the Greek writers 
since the time of Homer, for they draw all their examples 
of that sense from his poems. Yet Eustathius, in the 12th 
century, said generally, ro eug aetai, mXkaxif am too xavxn- 
eaelai keytrai (tom. iii. p. 1602)—“ euga elai is often used for 
“ *aux,iieaehu, to boast, or vaunt;' and Justin Martyr, in his 
second 'Apology,' c. xiii., uses ivyo/uu in that sense— Xpenant 
svje$>i*ai xai xai iray.y,a-)(U( ayom^ofim; hflokoyw — “ I 

“ confess, that I am proud, and strive with all my might, to 
“ be a Christian.” 1 Such a sentiment well suited him who 
declared, “ I magnify my office” (c. xi. 13). It is certain, 
that many Greek terms were retained in the provinces of 
Asia Minor, after they had fallen into disuse in European 
Greece. The Vat., and most ancient MSS. and authorities, 
read the clause in this order: arnltpa ami aura; eyu ; the 
rec. text, aurof tyu avale/ia eimi. — am is here used in the 
sense of vm, which is, indeed, the reading of the Clermont 
(D 2), and two other uncial MSS. (See Viger, de Ideot. 
c. ix. § 1, p. 521, am pro iim.) The late learned Dr. Burton 
is the only commentator I have met with, who has dis¬ 
cerned the true import of this inveterately misapprehended 
passage. “ A mlt/ia (he observes) is a thing set apart, and 
“ generally in a bad sense; that is, devoted to destruction : 
“ but it has not necessarily that sense: amti/oa am nns, is, 
“ ‘ set apart by any one.’ St. Paul had been set apart and 
“ consecrated by Christ to his service; and he had prayed, 
“ that this devotion of himself might be for the good of his 
“ countrymen.” —(Note to Rom. ix. 3.) 

“ tianiis rjperiar.”— Lai. Tr. ed. Paris. 1742. 
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Ver. 10. Rebecca, the stranger .] Macknight and Bloom¬ 
field have abstained from taking much notice of the extra¬ 
ordinary reading, e| ins, in the rec. texts; which reading, 
nevertheless, engaged a large share of the attention of their 
predecessors in exposition. Their abstinence cannot have pro¬ 
ceeded from the reading having acquired sufficient elucida¬ 
tion ; since it remains as equivocal, a9 it has always stood to 
the minds of all former commentators. The silence of these 
two recent annotators, therefore, leaves it for inference, that 
the entire elucidation is still wanting, in their judgment. 
The proposition, that Rebecca had conceived by one man, and 
that man, our father Isaac, contains so singular a predicate, 
that it could not have failed to raise conviction of some 
defect in the text, had it not been for the traditional inertia 
of interpretation, above mentioned. Dr. Bloomfield indeed 
observes, that “ it is well remarked by Mr. Slade, that the 
“ apostle may be supposed to adduce this case merely from 
“ its being yet stronger than the other: in the case of Isaac 
“ and Ishmael, there were two mothers; but Rebecca had 
“ only one husband, and her children were twins but, as in 
all cases where a woman has twins, they are naturally pre¬ 
sumed to be from one husband, I cannot suppose the apostle 
chargeable with so sterile an intention. Erasmus has a note 
on the words, sj ins, which shews, by its elaboration, that 
the reading is entitled critically to particular attention; and, 
by its length, that he could not reach a satisfactory con¬ 
clusion. We are, therefore, obliged to revert to an uncial 
and undivided text; and to dismiss the arbitrary division of 
the printed copies. In the Alex. MS. it stands thus : 
pefieKKxeieNoc. 

The frequent interchange of c and t|, in Gr. MS. copies, i9 
observed by all authors who have had occasion to treat of 
Gr. hand-writing. Thus, in Canter (p. 51), we find and 
tj-ta confounded. The internal evidence of the context shews, 
that this error has occurred here; and that we are to divide, 
and read, n feras, instead of ms. Having first given an 
example in the person of Sarah, the wife of him, whose 
descendants only were not accounted ‘ strangers’ St. Paul 
proceeds to add another example, in one who, by that rule, 
was accounted a “ stranger to the Covenant’’ (Eph. ii. 10), 
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though carnally allied to Abraham: for, the Covenant was 
limited to ‘Abrahams seed,' or, those who descended from 
Abraham, and was not extended collaterally to his kindred 
by nature. That Rebecca stood in that relation, is plainly 
shewn in the person of Ruth; who being a Moabitess, and 
therefore equally of kin to Abraham, but espoused by a 
Hebrew, thus expressed her surprise at the condescension 
of the union (c. ii. 10): “ Why have 1 found grace in thine 
“ eyes, that thou shouldst take knowledge of me? seeing I 
“ am a stranger"—xai eyw u/li gfwi (LXX). But the people 
and elders, to encourage her, exclaimed, “ The Lord make 
“ this woman like Rachel and Leah” (c. iv. 11); thus, class¬ 
ing those two with Ruth, as gi mi, or, as a substantive noun, 
fewn. Now, Rebecca stood precisely in the same relative 
position as Rachel, Leah, and Ruth, as will be seen in the 
following table; and the apostle therefore calls her, in this 
passage, Pifiixxa ij gwos—‘ Rebecca, the stranger.’ 


Terah 



Ruth 

From the first error, which introduced the preposition eg 
into the sentence, resulted the error of supposing leans rou 
Taroos nfLuv to be governed by it; (e.g. aXXa xa / Pi/Sexxa ef 
£•05 X0IT7IV i-/juea, leans rou cargos nij.ni ); and, therefore, the 
further error of causing a forced sense to be ascribed to 
xoirnv, which word means simply a ‘ bed,’ as in Heb. xiii. 4, 
though it has been strained to endeavour to make it yield 
the sense of ‘ semen.' Whereas, the order of construction is, 

“ Nay, and also Rebecca,"the stranger, who shared the bed 
“ of our father Isaac.” Michaelis’s coarse error, in assigning 
to soirrj the sense of ‘ semen' (vol. i. p. 127), is exposed by his 
translator (in his note, p. 397), who shews, that where that 
sense is designed to be expressed, the Sept, render, soirr, etne- 
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pms ; proving, that jumvij does not comprise that sense: — 
tyuv xoiTjjii, is simply equivalent to the Latin ‘ inire or sociare 
‘ cubile:' where Gcsner observes, “ inire cubile alterius, 
“ honesta periphrasis concubitus” (v. Cubile). The Latin of 
the Vulgate should, therefore, be corrected, “ Non solum 
“ autem ilia, sed et adoena Rebecca, quae inivit cubile Isaac 
“ patris nostri, dicenda est:” — Pe/3e xxa is thus not a ‘ nomi- 
‘ nativus absolutus,’ but ‘ ellipticus,’ sc. of gt/rtu ten. 

Ver. 22. formed for destruction.] In this, as in other 
places, pious commentators have been prompt to put them¬ 
selves forward, as apologists for God in his dealings with 
men : a service entirely supererogatory. With that mistaken 
reverence, some would interpret xartiine/iem with a middle 
sense, “ fitted or adapted themselves for destruction,” in order 
to avoid making God the author of that destniction. How¬ 
ever well iutentioned such expositions may be, they are con¬ 
trary to the principles of sound interpretation. The preceding 
verses, from v. 14, distinctly and forcibly represent God, as 
“ forming” some individuals, in this life, to exhibit a signal 
contrast with others who were to become eminent examples 
of his dispensation of deliverance. This is demonstrated by 
the parable of “ the potter and the figure may be com¬ 
pleted from Ps. ii. 9, “ Thou wilt dash them in pieces, as a 
“ potter’s vessel.” If this divine proceeding is perplexing to 
our mind, we are not immediately to endeavour to adapt it 
to the standard of our contracted notions; but, to remember, 
that “ God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts, and his ways 
“ higher than our ways” (Is. lv. 8,9); and, to exert an effort 
of faith which shall assure us, that “ the judge of all the 
“ earth will do right” (Gen. xviii. 25). 

Ver. 28.] The Vat. and Alex. MSS., with the Copt., Syr., 
and Ethiop. versions, omit the clause of this verse in the 
common text, which is omitted in this revision. The apostle, 
not needing the whole passage for his argument, cited only 
so much as he required. The philoponism of a later age 
has inserted, from the Greek version of Isaiah, what the 
apostle had passed over. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 1. My heart’s desire and prayer to God for them, is] 
All the most ancient MSS. and versions read aeren, not to e 
Isgan\, as we find it in the rec. and Const, texts. This, and 
all similar substitutions of proper names for relative pronouns, 
testify the juniority of the texts that use them ; and generally 
mark the beginnings of amyius/iam, or apportioned church- 
readings. (Pref. pp. 33, 34.) 

Ver. 10. If thou wilt confess with thy mouth the word, 
that Jesus is Lord.] tut i/ieXeynsni re gntsu tt rip ere/tan see, in 
Kvpof inseui :—This is the most ancient reading of this verse : 
the words, re pits «, have lapsed from all the later texts: the 
clause, in Kepes (ism) insevs, has been abridged to K egm insew 
(tom being understood). 

Ver. 16.] As in v. 28 of the last chapter, so here, also, 
the junior MSS. have supplied, from the Greek of Isaiah, a 
clause not contained in the most ancient MSS.; and which 
the apostle’s argument did not require. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 4. to Baal.] It is certainly true, in grammatical 
strictness, that nj BaoX signifies * to the image of Baalbut, 
as every one is aware that idol-worship is intended, there is 
more force in preserving the ellipsis in the translation. 

Ver. 6.] The Vat. MS. reads this verse thus: u is x a S m i 

eer-in eg egym, ten, n X agi; eexin ymreu X agi S - si is eg igyen, 
oextn X a gif, eerei re egyee oextn een yagi$' It was probable, that 
this verse would experience, in the hands of numberless 
copyists, the vitiation which it displays in the junior MSS. 
It has been assumed, that the two sentences, here opposed 
to each other, were designed to be verbatim the reverses of 
each other, and that, because the first has s«i n x a S' s MX£T ' 
ymsTcti x a V s > latter must, in course, have tvu re tgyet oexen 
tcriv tgyoo. But, in this assumption, the difference between 
ymreu — ‘fit,’ and urn —‘ cst,’ has been overlooked; and 
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this difference shews, that they were not constructed with 
a view to the minute correspondence supposed. “ If, says 
“ the apostle, the choice was by favour, it was not for 
“ works (performed), for in that case the favour would 
“ become no longer a favour: but, if it was for works (per- 
“ formed), it would not be a favour, since the work is not 
“ a favour,” (or gratuitous, but claims a return.) Macknight 
abstains from all critical consideration of this perplexed verse, 
in his Annotations; and only gives his own paraphrase, 
without any support of argument. Several MSS. are found 
to have omitted the latter clause ; on which omission Dr. 
Bloomfield observes: “ there can be little doubt, but that 
“ the MSS. in question had, in their originals, x a S' s (fy 
“ mistake), instead of egym, at the end of the (second) sen- 
“ tence; and thus, the clause might easily be omitted ob 
“ homceoteleuton; the preceding clause ending with x a S't" 
But, the ‘ mistake’ was not in the originals to which the 
learned annotator refers; and if existed in those ori¬ 
ginals, it is confirmed by the Vat. MS., which he truly calls, 
in this very note, “ the most ancient of MSS.” It will, 
therefore, naturally be inquired, by what preponderating 
testimony all those authorities are pronounced ‘ mistaken V 
The answer is obvious: a too reverential prepossession in 
favour of the * received text,’ similar to that which has 
governed Matthsei, Scholz, and other learned maintained 
of the rec. and Const, texts. Yet, if the most ancient MSS. 
(as was observed in the Preface, p. 39) had been the first 
to fall into the hands of the learned of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, and had, therefore, constituted the 1 received text,’ 
there can be little doubt, that the zeal of those same pious 
and learned critics would have leaned to the contrary side. 

Ver. 13. Inasmuch, then,] The Vat., Ephrem, and Alex. 
MSS. read here, if hem pm om ; requiring the division of the 
sentence, as here given in the English. 

Ver. 17.] The apostle, continuing to address the Gentile 
portion of the converts, and apprehensive that they might 
centre their thoughts in their own partial community, here 
calls their attention to the importance of their Hebrew 
brethren, in the general dispensation of the Gospel. 
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Ver. 25. all who are Israel 6hall be saved.] We are in¬ 
structed thus to interpret to; legarik, by the apostle’s pre¬ 
vious caution in c. ix. 7, “ all are not Israel, who are front 
“ Israel.” It is under thi9 distinction, therefore, that we are 
to understand the predicted ‘salvation of Israel; and not to 
be carried away with the vulgar imagination, that it intends 
a temporal re-establishment of the whole Jewish nation, with¬ 
out discrimination of faith, in the ancient Palestine; which 
is a carnal interpretation of a spiritual prophecy. (See Annot. 
to 1 Thess. ii. 16.) 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ver. 1. or the service of your reason.'] \oytr.r,f, which is 
equivalent to ttara Xoyon (Acts,xviii. 14), ‘your service accord- 
‘ ing to reason,’ and therefore, ‘ the service of your reason.’ 
Parkhurst observes, that “ this sense of Aoyo; is very common 
“ in the profane authors; but, that he does not find it thus 
“ used elsewhere in the N.T. than in Acts, xviii. 14, where, 
“ it should be observed, a heathen is the speaker.” It was, 
evidently, to meet the habitual notions of his heathen converts, 
that St. Paul used the word Xoy;xii» in this place. 

Ver. 11. serving the Lord.] Kuf<y) hovXtwms :—The 
various reading, ™ xaigip for ru Ktigiu, is not worthy the 
labour which has been expended upon it. The Vat. and 
Alex. MSS., “ Codd. Gr. omnes, vers. Vulg., Syr., Copt., 
“ Armen.,’’ says Wetstein, and a host of other authorities, 
uniformly read Kvgiu. The reading xaigu, is to be traced to 
a compend xgu ; which some Latin philoponist interpreted to 
mean xaigu, because ‘ tempori servire ’ was a common phrase 
in the Latin language; though its sense was altogether inap¬ 
plicable to this place. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 9. Ye owe.] otptikm :—The rendering this word 
imperatively, destroys the sense of the passage, and the argu¬ 
ment of the apostle. An injunction to his disciples ‘ to owe,' 
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when his object was to enjoin them ‘ to pay what they owe,' 
could not have been his intention in using this word. But, 
to shew them a summary method of discharging all they owe, 
he states to them the whole amount of their debt— ‘ Ye owe 
‘ nothing to any one, but to love him; he who loveth him, 
‘ hath fulfilled (towards him the second great commandment 
‘ of) the law, for love is the fulfilling of (that) law .’ Here, 
then, the injunction is not conveyed in an imperative, txpii\trt, 
but, in the inference to be drawn from the conclusion, that 
love fulfils the law, and therefore satisfies every claim of our 
neighbour: consequently, is the pres, indicative. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 6.] The Vat., Ephr., Alex., Clerm. (D2), and other 
uncial MSS., as also the Vulg., Copt., Ethiop., and other 
versions, concur in omitting the second clause contained in 
this verse, in the common text; which thus betrays itself to 
have been an effort of the philoponism of a later age (intro¬ 
duced to give what was thought a greater completeness to 
the passage), and not an effect of o/ao/otiXivtop. 

Ver. 17. separate not.] Macknight has abstained from 
explaining the intention of the word avoXXtu of the rec. text, 
which, with our version, he renders ‘ destroy.’ But, how is 
the example of our eating flesh to destroy our brother, if it 
does not seduce him to do the same, against his conscience; 
but, on the contrary, ‘ grieves him’ — Xmr tnat, to see us do it? 
The proper sense of Xv« «stai, as given in Pollux, lib. iii. 98, 
is synonymous with aXytiv, aiv/sm, SviSv/tiiv, ; he 

says, iwpgjSoXjip oiuvn tp<pavi£ei — * it denotes excess of grief; 
which is the sentiment St. Paul had just before expressed, 
in ch. ix. 2, Xvtti p,o1 eari peyaXn, xal ahtaXwrns oAovpj rp xa^htu. 
jcaou—‘ I have great grief, and continual heaviness in my 
‘ heart.’ This chapter of Romans has been interpreted as 
corresponding in purport to 1 Cor. viii.; yet they differ 
essentially in their objects. This chapter relates only to 
scruples about eating flesh, some confining themselves wholly 
to herbs; from which scruples, resulted separation and dis- 
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union in the church. The latter chapter regards eating 
flesh which has been offered to idols, and the conduct of 
Christians with respect to such flesh. With respect to the 
first, St. Paul urgently exhorts, that this difference of diet 
should not interrupt mutual love, and cause disunion and 
separation; wherefore he says (according to Cod. E. (St. 
Germ.), and the corrected D2 (Cler.), /ijj ixeivot amXut iortg m 
Xpert*; aortian, ‘ detach not, separate not (from thee) him 
‘ for whom Christ died.’ So awEXvow-o is used in Acts, xxviii. 
25, they “ dissolved or separated themselves." Dr. Bloom¬ 
field is sensible, that the received reading, oimXXiie, ‘ destroy,’ 
requires some softening qualification, and he therefore says; 
“ it does not imply final destruction, hut a present falling 
“ from a state of salvationbut, the reading, omtcXXue, which 
is absolute, does not afford any thing to support that qualifi¬ 
cation. Yet, the sense of ‘ destroy,' is so wholly irrelative 
to the matter of the context, that it directs us to search for a 
more applicable reading. This we obtain, by perceiving, that 
must have been orginally a transcriptural erratum for 
airoXuE, resulting from an incautious repetition of a X (see 
Pref. p. 63). And this recovered reading will determine 
the proper rendering of xaraXm, in ver. 20 (Gr. 22), to 
‘ dissolve or undo the work of God,’ in the harmonious unity 
of his church. (See Annot. to 1 Cor. viii. 11.) Under the 
admission of the common reading, awoXXui, some have found 
it expedient to strain the meaning of the word \tmurai, 
‘ grieved,’ so as to make it signify, ‘ hurt.’ To support 
this interpretation, Macknight thus loosely alleges a soli¬ 
tary sentence from Demosthenes, de Corona: “ Awjjirai, 
“ ‘ Hurt neither the allies, nor any other of the Greeks.’ ” 
In this oration, Demosthenes reproaches Aischines with want 
of sympathy for his countrymen, adding, tovto y e^e it in, 
to return \ums6ai, xai return x a ‘S ln r0 'S «XXoi{, which Leland 
renders, “ he should approve his sincerity, by feeling joy 
“ and sorrow, with all his countrymen.” Demosthenes, 
therefore, used Xumsiai in the same ordinary sense as Pollux, 
before quoted. But, as the forced sense was only resorted 
to with a view to meet the sense of amXXuE—‘ destroy,’ we 
discover the violence by which it is extorted, when we find 
that we are critically warranted to read, o«Xue — ‘ separate.’ 
(Pref. p. 40, § 36.) 
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Ver. 25, 26.] The apostle’s object in this argument, is to 
justify conscientious scruples, against such as would despise 
those who entertain them, and act by them. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ver. 4. for, all things that are written, have been written 
for our instruction.] im yag eygapn, iramt eig rr,v n/urtgav SiScus- 
xa\iav iyga.pT ,:—Thus reads the Vat. MS. The latter clause 
is read the same in the oldest MSS. The junior copies have 
added the prep. «go —‘ before,’ to tygapn, in both clauses. 

Ib. hope of consolation .] tti» eXmha e%wttt » rrti tragaxXneeus : 
—So reads the Vat. MS., in conclusion of the sentence. 

Ver. 5. to have the same mind, among yourselves.'] Your¬ 
selves, namely, the Jewish and Gentile converts, united in 
the same church. 

Ver. 16. that I should be a minister of Christ:] the 
later MSS. have added, ei« to eSp*—‘ to the Gentiles; which 
words are not in the Vat. MS.; and are out of place here, 
where St. Paul speaks of his ministry generally, though 
they are in their due place in ch. xi. 13, where he speaks 
of his office distributively. 

Ver. 25. (/ will do so) when I take my journey to Spain.] 
The Vat. MS. has not the clause, eXeuho/aoi i-gog i/pus, which 
has been inserted to supply the apostle’s ellipsis before is o» 
progEvEd/uu. That clause is absent from all the most ancient 
MSS. and versions. 

Ver. 31. in the fulness of the blessing of Christ.] The 
later MSS. have inserted mu tuayytXiou rou before Xgwrov, 
which words exist not in any of the most ancient MSS. or 
versions. 

Ver. 33. that the gift which I carry.] The Vat. MS., as 
also two other uncial MSS., read Sugapcg m ; not iiaxcvia — 
‘ service,’ as in the rec. text. 
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Ver. 34. by the will of the Lord Jesus.] ha StAripant 
xvpmi Iijirou : —Thus the verse stands, and is concluded, in the 
Vat. MSS. A supplementary clause has been officiously 
added, which betrays its spuriousness by the different forms 
it has assumed in different copies : viz. xat summKavisup.ai v/iiv 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 5. first-fruit of -Asia.] The most ancient MSS. and 
versions concur in reading ‘Asia,’ not ‘ Achaia’ (as it stands 
in our version and in all the modern texts); which former 
authorities are plenary for determining the reading, as there 
can be no appeal to an anterior testimony. The name ‘Asia,’ 
in the mouth of St. Paul, did not intend, according to our 
modern practice, the quarter of the earth so called, but 
‘ Asia Minor,’ commonly denominated ‘ Asia,’ in the age of 
St. Paul. Inattention to this distinction, led the later philo- 
ponists to alter the word; because, Damascus and Antioch 
being in Asia, in the larger sense, St. Paul could not have 
meant to say, that Epametus was his first convert, in that 
acceptation: but, St. Paul here speaks of the first success of 
his ministry, when he journeyed with Barnabas into the pro¬ 
vince of Asia. Michaelis’s “ premises,” from which he would 
conclude “ that Ayaias is the genuine reading, and Asms 
“ spurious,” are wholly established on an erroneous prepos¬ 
session in his own mind. ( Introd . vol. i. p. 314, 15.) Bloom¬ 
field, though he has retained A x aia i * n his edition, in defer¬ 
ence to the received text, shews, by just criticism, that Amaj 
would be the proper reading. Scholz has therefore adopted 
A<rias, though Mattheei retained A^aia;. 

Ver. 23. I myself, and Tertius who wrote this epistle, 
salute you in the Lord.] St. Paul signifies, in 2 Thess. iii. 17, 
that he concluded “ all his epistles with his own hand;’’ and 
it is plain, that he concludes them in his own person. 
As-ago/sai vptas lyu in this place, therefore, bespeaks St. Paul 
for its author ; since, in no instance, does any one but him¬ 
self speak in the first person, in his epistles. How, then, 
are we to interpret, Tegnoc o yga^af tiu £o;roX>i» ? Canter 
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observes (Pref. p. 57), “ voces unius syllable non raro vel 
“ desiderantur, vel vacant; ac primum, xai et mx desunt 
“ scepissime." It is very evident, therefore, that xai lias 
lapsed from the text in this place, and that we should read 
the verse thus : ii/lxs cyu, xai Ttsnci o yga^f/a; tw 

tmuTokriv. Dr. Bloomfield justly observes, that “ m Kugiaj 
“ should be joined with amra£o/wu.” It is probable, that 
iyu xai Ttgrioe i ygu-^ias, had been misapprehended to signify, 
‘ I, even Tertius; and when only one person was supposed 
to be intended, the present reading, tya Tejr/05, was likely 
to result: as, tyu /isv nauXo;, in Gal. v. 2— ‘ even I, Paul;’ 
lyu nauXof, Eph. iii. 1— 'I, Paul' 

Ver. 24. Erastus, the treasurer of the city.] oixmpos: — 
The Latin version renders this word ‘ arcarius,’ from ‘ area — 
‘ a money chest' Wiclif had rendered the Latin word, 
‘ treserer, i. e. treasurer, which is perhaps the aptest inter¬ 
pretation. Erasmus has substituted ‘ quastor ararius,’ for 
the Vulg. ‘ arcarius.' Why our revisers should have ex¬ 
changed Wiclif s ‘ treasurer,' for ‘ chamberlain’ which is an 
incongruous rendering, and why Macknight should have 
retained that term, I am unable to conjecture. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 2. To the sanctified.'] The Vat. and three other uncial 
MSS., read thus: tjj exxXij suf rov 0. hyiaSflttoi; it XgitSTu Insou, 
Ttj over} it Kcgitfau. The order of construction is, tiyiae/umis it 
X. I. (sv) TT, exxXijovct mu ©. mj ovsy it K., shewing that riyiasflttois 
is simply correspondent in signification to ayioi; in the intro¬ 
ductory addresses of the following epistles. It is here em¬ 
ployed, because it is immediately followed by iiym;. 

lb. both theirs and oars.] Hug ( Introd. vol. ii. p. 372) 
creates an unnecessary perplexity of the words aur m xai 
iflut, by referring them to m»y, and interpreting them, 
'where I am,’ and ‘ where they are;’ but they plainly pertain 
to K. I. Xjimi: after saying, Kuj/ou i'iput, he corrects himself, 
and adds, au rut xai iput. (Compare Eph. vi. 9, and Annot.) 

Ver. 13. But I am of Christ.] We have here another 
instance of traditional inertia; and yet Chrysostom, in the 
fifth century, had given it an impulse sufficient to propel it, 
by thus expounding the passage; the purport of which is 
lost, by following the vulgar punctuation and interpretation. 
The apostle’s general argument is this: “ Ye take Christ, as 
“ it were, in parts; I take him in the whole." 

Ver. 28. our Wisdom.] The Vat. MS. alone, reads mtpia. 
hum (Birch and Bentley); the next MSS. in antiquity, Sofia, 
iifl,it; the succeeding copies, hfltt Sofia, which is the reading 
of the rec. text. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 10. hath revealed to us the mystery.] i. e. of the 
wisdom mentioned in ver. 7, before the parenthesis; not 
‘ them — a. 7}Toiflaait—the things which God hath prepared’ 
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mentioned in ver. 9, within the parenthesis. “ It hath not 
“ yet been manifested what we shall be (says St. John); but 
“ we know, that when He shall be manifested, we shall be 
“ like Himsuch also is the case, generally, of the “ good 
“ things which God hath prepared.” That which has been 
“ revealed ” is “ the mysterious wisdom of the Gospel, which 
“ had been hidden from ages and from generations, but is 
“ now made manifest.” (Col. i. 26.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 4. walking as men.] The Vat. and the six next most 
ancient MSS., besides versions and fathers, concur in reading 
aiGgumi in this place; which the juniors have exchanged for 
a repetition of aagnmu —‘ carnal,’ from the preceding verse; 
Scholz, nevertheless, retains the latter reading. 

Ver. 10. a skilful architect .] See Annot. to Matt. xi. 20, 
p. 142. 

Ver. 11. that Jesus is Christ.] Compare Matt. xvi. 12, 
and Acts, ii. 36; v. 43 ; and ix. 22. In the first of those 
references, we have the example which apprises us of the 
ellipsis, with which, in the latter texts, we are to understand 
the words, I>i<rov{ Xgiaros, and Ijjo-o w xgiortn: namely, (on) 
Iijtfovj (tan) xgiaros, or, I yeom (enai) Xgiarot —“ that the human 
“ person, Jesus, is the Christ, or Divine Messiah. (Comp. 
1 John, v. 1.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 2. stewards —be found faithful.) St. Paul here lays 
down the position, that all who are appointed “ ministers of 
“ Christ,” are appointed “ stewards (and only stewards) of 
“ the mysteries of Godand he appeals to the sense of all 
mankind in proof, that it is “ required, in every steward, 
“ that he be found faithful.” Hence, he solemnly inculcates 
on Timothy, to “ keep secure that deposit which was com- 
“ mitted to his trust, against the oppositions of what is 
“ falsely called knowledge." (1 Tim. vi. 20.) Here, then, is 
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a limitation prescribed to the exercise of the steward’s office, 
the exact observance of which limitation, constitutes fidelity. 
To exceed that limitation, is to depart from fidelity in the 
same degree and proportion. In the exercise of that defined 
office, the steward of Christ is to act with universal love or 
charity; but, he may not act with arbitrary or discretional 
liberality, because, no one may be liberal of the property of 
another, only of his own, and, more especially, if it is con¬ 
fided to his trust. The steward of God's mysteries, therefore, 
is to resist their adversary; “ not to account him an enemy, 
“ but to admonish him as a brother” (2 Thess. iii. 15): at 
the same time, he is to beware, that in exercising that 
charity, he does not outstep its bound, and trespass into a 
liberality irreconcilable with fidelity. When prompted to 
exceed the bound, it behoves him to question himself rigidly, 
after the example of St. Paul: “ Do I now seek to please 
" men? for, if I still ( sought ) to please men, I should not be 
“ a servant of Christ." (Gal. i. 9.) Liberality in a steward, 
says, “ Thou owest my lord an hundred; take back thy bond, 
and write fifty.” (Luke, xvi. 6.) 

Ver. 4. though I am conscious in myself of nothing.] 
txi&u yag e/iaurp eutoiba. — Vulg., ‘ nihil enim mihi conscius 
‘ sum.’ Wiclif, * I am nothing overtrowynye (conscious , Gloss.) 
1 to myself.’ Erasmus preserves the reading of the Vulgate, 
and subjoins in a note: “ An Latino dicatur, nihil sum con- 
“ scius, quemadmodum dicitur, non sum id nescius, non satis 
“ apud me liquet. Grace verbum est, nihil mihi conscio. 
“ Sic ct Horatius, 

“ Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa .'” 

St. Paul’s meaning, clearly conveyed in the Latin (and also 
in Wiclif’s translation, by substituting ‘ conscious ’ for his 
‘ overtrowynye’), is altogether lost in the alteration of Wiclif’s 
revisers, ‘ I know nothing by myself’ The apostle’s argument 
is, ' though my conscience accuses me not, I am not therefore 
‘ justified before God ; for, it is God only that can pronounce 
‘ my justification.’ Burton, and Bloomfield, have sufficiently 
exposed the true interpretation in their notes; but, the 
benefit of their exposition does not reach the reader only of 
the English. 
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Ver. 12. of the world.'] roe xoa/Loe: —Vulg., ‘ hujus mundi:' 
Wiclif, ‘this world:’ —not, ‘ the earth,’ as in our revised 
version ; for which reading there i9 no MS. authority. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 8. Therefore let us keep the feast] namely, because 
ro raexa ijftm ireh, Xgiaro; — “ Christ, our Pa9Sover, is slain." 
Keeping the feast of the Passover (as we have seen) was 
not eating the Passover; the feast-day followed the day of 
the slaughter of the Passover, though it bore its name. (See 
Annot. to John, xviii. 28.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 22. Glorify God in your body.] The Vat. and all 
the most ancient MSS. close the paragraph with this clause. 
The later copies have sought improvement, by adding the 
concluding clause of the common text, “ and of your spirits, 
“ which are God’s.” That the reading should have been 
“ strenuously defended by Matthaei” (as Bloomfield observes), 
was a matter in course; since he wa9 a strenuous defender 
of the Constant, texts: Scholz, however, has perceived the 
necessity of excluding it. Dr. Bloomfield further observes, 
“ that the clause might have been added to correspond to 
“ verses 16, 17, 19;” and we see, that such was the fact. 
Though, assuredly, God is to be glorified in our spirits, yet, 
in this place, the apostle is exclusively inculcating the sanctity 
of the body. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 3. her due.] o<pei\r,v. —So read all the most ancient 
MSS. The modern Vulgate also, and the old Latin version in 
Tertullian, render ‘ debitum; whence Wiclif renders ‘ dette.’ 
signifies ‘ a due, or debt; and the context sufficiently 
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shews, that it here intends ‘ conjugate debituni,’ or what is 
called, the 'conjugal right; so that it was unnecessary to 
express the sense of conjugal, the injunction pointing, exclu¬ 
sively, to the mutual claims of husband and wife. But, some 
later philoponist, not apprehending the apostle’s real mean¬ 
ing, and assuming that it respected ti/ui—‘ honour,’ or tuma 
—‘ benevolence,’ falsely paraphrased opeiXiu, by tpikapanp nprir, 
or twoiav ; which reading has expelled the primitive reading, 
and has established itself in the received text. To reverse the 
conclusion, and to regard opfiXiu as a gloss on opi\opwiiii tunrnv, 
or ripw, when no one ancient MS. has euman or n^v in its 
text, is not reconcilable to any principle of critical exposition. 
Our version, following the rec. text, has rendered ‘ due 
‘ benevolence;' yet Macknight, who accepts this rendering, 
is constrained to endeavour to force on it the former inter¬ 
pretation, ‘ conjugate debitum.’ 

Ver. 5. Deprive not one the other, &c.] The Vat. and all 
the most ancient MSS. and versions, read this verse thus: 

>.aer t Ti rj rfceeuffl xai <rakn isn to avro 1 1«, iva p.i\ mgagr, v/sas 
i laramt dm t>ji axgamav : the additions of the junior MSS., 
in the received text, have impaired the simplicity of the 
injunction. 

Ver. 25. accounted by the Lord to be faithful.] The words 
iri all the copies, riXiJi/Livo; i«ro Kupou mere; emu, have given 
constant trouble to expositors to extract a sense, by various 
inodes of ingenious violence ; as may be seen in the notes of 
Macknight and Bloomfield. In 1 Tim. i. 11, St. Paul says, 

Xugo e%w rifi X. I. Kugifj hg.an, in menv p.e nyxearo, Se/eem; si; 
Smxwiat. Since we have found, hy experience, a multitude 
of words that have been exchanged in MSS., in manifest 
consequence of their having the same initial and termination, 
but written with abbreviation (Pref. pp. 74, 75), we are 
warranted to infer, that the apostle's word in this place was 


Ver. 28. a virgin] i. e. betrothed virgin. The apostle 
speaks, throughout this context, with relation to marriage; 
and (as he shews in ver. 37) with relation to virgins in the 
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position of the Blessed Virgin, after she had been ‘ betrothed’ 
to Joseph, and before they had ‘ come together;’ and his 
instruction points to the latter circumstance. 

Ver. 34. And there is difference in the woman also.] 
Having stated the distinction between the married and the 
unmarried man, St. Paul now states a similar distinction 
between the unmarried woman (whether widow or virgin) 
and the married woman. The Vat. MS. reads, and distri¬ 
butes, thus : xai /upegierai xai h yuvij * h ayaptig, xai h sraoSevog — 
ij 5s ya/LTiaaea, &c. The yvw) aya/j.05 —‘ the unmarried wife,’ 
in this place, answers to the yuvn iXeuhga aero nv io/lou —‘ the 
‘ wife freed from the law,’ in Rom. vii. 3; whom, with the 
virgin, the apostle here opposes to h yafiwaaa —‘ she that is 
' married.’ 

Ver. 37. and not as ought to be done.] The Alex. MS. 
reads rmro (omitted by Scholz), for the general reading, 
0 irui; which shews, that the original reading has been dis¬ 
turbed. On which ground, an apprehension presents itself, 
suggested by the sense of the preceding context, that ou rut 
has been a mistaken reading for ov%’ at (i. e. ao^Ji/ioM/e —xai 
tux’ ill Opel*!/ ysnalai) : from a compend OYOOCO(J>61X61, 
in the undivided text. 

Ver. 39. he who taheth his virgin in marriage.] The Vat. 
and Alex. MSS. read yatuXfm in this clause, and all the most 
ancient copies read the same in the next clause. The junior 
texts have substituted exya/u^m ; by which substitution, the 
apostle's reasoning in this argument has been obscured and 
confounded; assuming, that he is speaking of ‘ giving in 
‘ marriage,’ while he is speaking of * taking in marriage,’ 
or, as it is expressed in Matt. i. 20, eragaXa/So/v tv ymmxa — 
‘ taking for a wife:’ by which misapprehension, the persons 
whom the apostle had in his view, are converted into those 
of father and daughter, who were not in his contemplation. 
Exya/i/^en—‘ to marry out,’ pertains to the parent —w ymm 
eyyafLt^eiv mug ihioug naihag ( Steph. Th.); but ya/i/£e/», to 
the marrying party. These terms appear to have been 
Hellenistic, or provincial; for, they are not found in the 
classical Greek writers, nor in Pollux’s Unomosticon. The 
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apostle’s purpose, in this place, evidently regards the consum¬ 
mating a marriage between parties already engaged to eacli 
other; and therefore shews us, that we are to understand 
ya/ii^m, in the sense of taking in marriage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 8. Some through custom of the idol.] The Vat. and 
Alex. MSS. read, euwDeaf —‘ custom,’ not mmd —‘ con- 
‘ science,’ as the common text; which former reading is not 
noticed by Macknight, or by Bloomfield: it is nevertheless 
elucidatory of the apostle’s meaning, but has been changed 
to emiinni, from smiitimi which follows. 

Ver. 9. neither if we eat it not, &c.] The Vat. MS. 
reads this passage thus; oun tat /HI fayot/ity iersgM/ieta, oun 
lav payu/iiv TegiMou/iela. The Alex. , thus: ours lav /in fayu/uu 
Tsgirtuo /isv, ours toe fayu/iet iengov/itta. The rec. text, thus: 
ours yag eav fayu/itv mgiettuo/iou, cure eav /in ftayu/in, isngou/itOa. 
In this disordered passage, the apostle points to those persons 
who, in the pride of knowledge, regarded themselves as 
superior to others, whom, from being under the influence of 
scruples from which themselves were free, they regarded as 
their inferiors in knowledge; and he affirms, that no such 
disparity exists between them, in the sight of God. 

Ver. 12.] St. Paul is here speaking to a point widely 
different from scruples about eating flesh or eating herbs 
(Rom. xiv. 2). The reading, mroXus, in Rom. xiv. 17, if not a 
transcriptural error, would seem to have been there changed 
to ocroKXue, to make it correspond in sense with mXunzi, in 
this place. Whereas, the cases are essentially different; 
the one, regarding an action by which we may force an over- 
scrupulous person to separate himself from us, and so cause 
disunion, in the sense of a«Xuowo, in Acts, xxviii. 25 ; the 
other, an action by which we may tempt a fluctuating mind 
to disregard the admonition of conscience, and so involve 
itself in the crime and penalty of idolatry. (Sec Annot. to 
Rom. xiv. 17.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 1. Ara not I free? am not I an apostle ?] This is 
the order in which the words are read in the Vat., Alex., and 
some other MSS. and ancient versions, and in which they 
are quoted by Origen, Tertullian, and Augustin. The change 
of the order in the junior MSS., probably resulted from a 
mistaken reverence to the style of apostle, which was regarded 
as entitled to the first place in the enumeration, in an age 
declining towards superstition. The Latin retains the 
primitive order; we read, therefore, in Wiclif’s version, 
“ Whethir I am not free? am I not apostle?” Dr. Bloom¬ 
field leans to the rec. reading; but, my best judgment urges 
me to a contrary inclination. 

Ver. 21. ( though I am not under the law.)] This paren¬ 
thesis, found in the Vat. and all the most ancient MSS., has 
lapsed from the later copies which have formed our received 
text, through the o/tmor., im n/iov — i)to nftot. Scholz has 
restored the clause. Bloomfield rejects it, with a very just 
remark, but which would have been better applied to Luke, 
xxii. 43, 44 (rec. text) ; John, v. 4; and John, viii. 1-11 : 
“ Surely, nothing dubious ought to be admitted into the 
‘ sure word ’ of the ‘ book of life.’ ” (See Pref. p. 43.) 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 3. rock that followed.] Of all examples of traditional 
inertia of interpretation, none is more remarkable than that 
which occurs in the interpretation of the word axoXouSownis— 
‘followed,’ in this passage. The apostle reverts, first, to the 
miracle of the ' manna,’ which supplied the Israelites with 
food in the desert; and next, to that of the ‘ rock,' which 
‘followed’ the former miracle, and which supplied them with 
water. The former miracle is related in Exod. xvi. 14: the 
latter miracle, which ‘followed it’ —axoXoufoumis, is related 
in the ‘following’ chapter, xvii. 5. This is, obviously, the 
simple and sole meaning of the word ‘followed,’ in the in¬ 
tention of the sacred writer; but, a dull and superstitious age 
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required u more exciting interpretation, and therefore it was 
wildly devised, that “ the water from the rock became a 
“ river, which ‘ followed' the Israelites during the thirty- 
“ seven years of their journeying from Mount Sinai, and at 
" last discharged itself into the Red Sea.” This monstrum 
of interpretation has kept its authority, in spite of the illu¬ 
mination of the latter ages; and is adopted, even by the 
learned and laborious Macknight. If that respectable com¬ 
mentator had reflected for a moment on his allegation, of a 
‘ river following ’ a company, he would have discerned in¬ 
ternal evidence of its incongruity. Those writers, on the 
other hand, who were sensible, as Dr. Bloomfield says, that 
“ the whole of this interpretation was a mere superstitious 
“ notion, resting on no solid foundation,” still overlooked 
the plain and obvious meaning of the word, axoKovtoMTu — 
‘followed;’ and expounded it in a figurative and mystical 
sense, equally remote from the truth, as the superstitions 
one. The force, therefore, of that word is confined to signify, 
merely, the succession of the miracle of the ‘ rock,’ to that 
of the ' manna; which succession, is a fact of historical 
record. 


Ver. 26.] The authority, here conceded by the apostle to 
believers, of accepting the invitation of an unbeliever, n foUi 
— 1 if he will or wishes’ to do so, forms a notable contrast to 
the restricting doctrines of some morose casts of Christians, 
who have appeared in every succeeding age. “ Let your 
“ light shine before men," Sec., said our Lord, Matt. v. 19. 

Ib.] The junior copies have added to this verse, a 
quotation from the Greek version of Ps. xxiv. 1, tou Ku^m $ 
yn, xai to frXjjgaijua aurjjs—‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
‘ fulness thereof.’ This quotation exists in none of the most 
ancient MSS. or versions, so that it is rejected by Scholz. 
It is, therefore, a demonstrated interpolation, by every rule 
of critical decision; and was probably a marginal observation, 
afterwards copied into the text. 

Ver. 32. 1 strive to please all men, in all things .] Yet 
the same apostle says, in Gal. i. 9, “ if I still pleased men, 
“ I should not be a servant of Christ.” If there are any 
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passages in Scripture demanding more minute attention than 
others from annotators, it is undeniably those that appear to 
contain a direct opposition or contradiction. Such is remark¬ 
ably the case of these two passages. But, as the candour of 
sound criticism has established for an axiom, that no upright 
and able writer contradicts himself, it is more just to shew 
the reconciliation, than to evade it. The objects, with refer¬ 
ence to which the apostle was speaking, were different in the 
two occasions. In the first, the subject in question was only 
the freedom of eating all articles of food, without discrimina¬ 
tion and scruple; and he states, that in the presence of those 
who entertain scruples, and are offended by witnessing his 
exercise of that freedom, he will abstain from using it, to 
please the objector. Widely different was the latter occasion, 
which regarded fidelity in declaring the revealed truths com¬ 
mitted to his charge. In preaching these, he avows, that he 
did not seek to please men, but God; and would not vary 
the Gospel he had preached at the first, to accommodate any 
requisition of men. “ This (observes Macknight, on Gal. 
“ i. 10) is a cutting reproof to all those ministers, who either 
“ alter or conceal the doctrines of the Gospel, for fear of 
“ displeasing their hearers, or to gain popularity." (See 
Annot. to ch. iv. 2.) 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 9. Something above her head.] tgouman:—The pri¬ 
mary and simple sense of egouvia, from eg and ei/u, must be 
rendered in Latin by the word (of base Latinity) ‘ existential 
since that language will not allow the more literal reading, 
‘ ex-entia.’ “ Ens, et entia, ex Graeco formata, cur tan- 
“ topere aspememur nihil video,” says Quintillian, Instil. 
viii. 3. On which account, Cicero uses the verb ‘ exsto,’ to 
express the position of a crown or chaplet, placed on the 
head: “ In Lysandri statuae capite Delphis, exstitit corona 
“ ex herbis.” — (J)e Dio. ii. c. 32.) egouma, therefore, sig¬ 
nifies nothing more than the (n) xara xe<pa\7i; in v. 3— 
‘ something on the head.’ The notion of a ‘ veil,’ which has 
been coupled with this word (in the Latin version, ‘ velato 
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capite’), however natural, is an arbitrary and unwarranted 
supplement, not implied in any part of the context; it is 
not the concealment of the face, but a covering on the head, 
of which St. Paul speaks here; and such covering, women 
notoriously wear in all countries. To explain the word, 
efoumn, the most whimsical imaginations have been resorted 
to. “ It appears," says Michaelis (Introd. i. 167), “ to have 
“ been the name of a woman’s head-dress, or veil, in fashion 
“ at that time in Corinth:—and St. Paul would have been 
“ blamable in avoiding the use of a term which custom had 
“ established.” “ That «|o vein, in 1 Cor. xi. 10, means a veil," 
says Marsh, “ is admitted by most critics, but they are not 
“ unanimous in the mode of accounting for it;’’ and that 
learned translator proceeds, in an extended note, to deviate 
as far from the simple explanation of the word, as his author. 
(Ib. pp. 434, 435.) The secondary sense of ego vem, in which 
it signifies ‘power,’ results from the primary sense, ‘ exstans,’ 
being understood in the sense of ‘ eminens;’ as in the ‘ tallest 
‘ poppies ,’ by which Tarquin emblematically pointed out the 
most eminent, and therefore the most powerful, persons in 
Rome. This sense, also, has been spuriously introduced in 
this place by the Latin interpreter, who rendered ‘ potestatem; 
and from thence, our revisers, under the sanction of Erasmus, 
have rendered * power.’ But it is remarkable, that Wiclif 
rendered, ‘ the woman schal have an hilyng on hir heed,’ 
which the Glossary explains by ‘ cover.’ This primitive sense, 
is plainly that intended by the apostle; but, from whence 
Wiclif drew his interpretation, I am not able to discover. 
Sia 7-ous ayyeXms —‘ because of the angels,’ appears to be a 
genuine reading, from its being that of all, even the most 
ancient MSS.; and to have become obscure, from its refer¬ 
ence having been contemporaneous with the writer. It pro¬ 
bably intended “ the angels (or chosen rulers) of the several 
“ churches.’’ Compare 1 Tim. v. 21, and Rev. i. 20. Scholz 
has collected the several conjectural readings proposed instead 
of ayytXoug, viz. o%\ous, avSgug, ayeXous, acra yeXous, uyeXuwug, 
3jh/3oXous; to which we have to add, tyyiXmras. (Pref. p. 43.) 

Ver. 10. The woman is not separate from the man, nor 
the man from the woman.] In this order the passage stands, 
in every MS. claiming authority from high antiquity. The 
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junior MSS. have reversed the order, to make ' man' precede 
‘ woman in the sentence; on a similar principle to that with 
which they reversed the order in c. ix. 1. Yet the next verse 
shews, that yotri preceded anjj, in the order in which the 
apostle was then reasoning. 

Ver. 24. This is my body.} The same most ancient MSS. 
have not Xafim, payert —‘ Take, eat,' in this place ; but only 
in Matt. xxvi. 26; from whence the junior copies have supplied 
it here, on the vicious principle of improving and completing. 

Ver. 27. in a manner unworthy of the Lord.} too Kuemo 
amgws :—The Vat. MS. so reads: it is read in MS.2,Wetst., 
aragiu; roe Ku|iou, and is so quoted by Origen, Basil, and 
Chrysostom : some MSS. cited by Wetsteiu and Birch read, 
ro mrigpov too Kufiou araf eus too Kujioo, uniting the two readings. 
But it is evident, in these variations, that too Kogm is the 
object of araf seif, whether it precedes that word, as in this 
place, or follows it, as in Col. i. 10. The adverb, avagEu;, 
does not stand absolutely, without its relative object to de¬ 
termine its sense, as in our common version ( unworthily ); 
where, by its vagueness, it has caused arbitrary and erro¬ 
neous interpretations. 

Ver. 29. not considering the body.} /iri Siaxpour ro eoiy.a :— 
So the Vat. and Alex. MSS., and the Copt, version. Later 
copies have added, for completion of the sentence (as it were 
in Italics), rou Kvjiov—‘ of the Lord;’ which addition im¬ 
pairs, rather than improves, the sentence. It was, however, 
established in the received text, and was, therefore, embodied 
in our version. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ver. 3. Jesus is the Lord.] Kogioe Tymo;, is the reading of 
the Vat., Ephr., and Alex. MSS., and of every ancient 
version; as the words of the speaker. The junior MSS. 
have paraphrastically made them the words of the writer, 
by changing them to the acc. case. In the former case, ten 
is understood; in the latter, emu. 
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lb. No one can say, “ Jesus is the Lord,” hut by the Holy 
Spirit .] This declaration of the apostle is positive, unequi¬ 
vocal, and absolute, and is not to be gainsaid by man: it 
certifies to us, that every individual who obtains conviction 
that Jesus is the Lord, and who pronounces that conviction, 
does so under the aid and influence of the Holy Spirit. That 
Holy Spirit, therefore, has vouchsafed to act on the mind of 
every such individual. But, the extent of that action, under 
the dispensation of the New Covenant, has not been confined 
to such as yield to its operation: as will be revealed to the 
whole world, in the day when God’s secret dealings with his 
human creatures, severally, shall be disclosed for his own 
vindication, however closely they may now keep the record 
sealed in their own breasts. The gracious inward appliances 
of that Holy Spirit, are either resisted, or admitted. Where 
they are admitted, the admission is manifested by two different 
phenomena. If they find pride in the heart, they are received 
and regarded as a special selecting grace to the individual, 
distinguishing him from and raising him above the general 
mass of his fellow Christians. If they find humility , they are 
accepted with humble and prostrate thankfulness, as an indi¬ 
vidual allotment of a grace proffered and distributed to all. 
For, the heart cannot be insensible to, or unaware of, those 
gracious applications; and thus it is, that “ he who believeth, 
“ hath the witness in himself." (1 John, v. 10.) The parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, therefore, extends its 
application to the members of the Christian, no less than it 
did to those of the Jewish church; for, the innate qualities 
of man, are the same under both Covenants. 

Ver. 8. a measure.'] Xeyec here signifies, proportion, ration. 

Ver. 9. one and the same Spirit.] The Vat. and Alex. 
MSS. here read 'em, not aurip, which the junior texts have 
substituted, from the preceding clause. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 1. and have not love.] aywsw he /sr, eym : — If the 
Latin version had not rendered ayaerr,, in this place, by 
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‘ ckaritas,' instead of ‘ amor — love,’ we should not have found 
the word ‘ charity’ in our English version. But Wiclif, who 
only knew the Latin Scripture, adopted from it that word, 
and rendered, ‘ and I have not charite.’ When the know¬ 
ledge of the Greek was acquired by our learned reformers, 
the first revisers of Wiclif were sensible of the unsuitableness 
of this translation, and rendered this clause, ‘ and yet had no 
* love,’ as it is printed in the ‘ Newe Testament in Englislie 
‘and Latin, of 1548;’ and they rendered ayaan — ‘love,’ 
throughout this chapter. Our last revisers abandoned this 
sound correction of their immediate predecessors; and 
brought back the Latinising ‘ charity ’ of Wiclif, who was 
only excusable for employing that word, because he trans¬ 
lated from a Latin text, in ignorance of its Greek original. 

Ver. 5. noteth not injury .] ou \ayi?trai to xaxoo: — Dr. 
Bloomfield has exactly seized the apostle’s meaning; “ docs 
“ not enter it in a note-hook, for future revenge,’’ or resent- 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 1. that ye may prophesy.] ^opiimiirs: — for the 
Gospel sense of irgopTirevu, see Annot. to Matt. xxvi. 68. The 
word signifies here, ‘ expound.’ 

Ver. 2. another tongue.] As the Greek expresses only 
y'KMar ,—‘ tongue,’ the quality designed, but unexpressed, 
must be gathered from the context, which shews, that the 
apostle means, a language foreign to that of the auditors, 
and, therefore, not known to them : which the Greek writers 
called fusri %mgov<s<i, and %mxa —‘ a foreign speech.’ (J. Pol¬ 
lux, lib. iii. § 59.) In this relative sense, our last revisers 
unadvisedly supplied the unexpressed quality by the adjective, 
‘ unknown.’ Wiclif did not supply the quality, but rendered, 
‘ speaketh in tunge,’ from the Latin, ‘ loquitur lingua,’ which 
rendering was preserved by his revisers of the 16th century 
(ed. 1548). But, we learn from ver. 21, that we are to 
supply iregtf — ‘ other;’ not aymarii —‘ unknown.’ We have 
had lamentable proof of the abuse to which the latter inju- 
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dicious rendering can be perverted in the hands of ignorant 
or insidious enthusiasm, by assuming the tenn to mean, ‘ a 
‘ tongue unknown to all mankind; and from thence, by an 
impious inference, supernatural and divine; instead of rela¬ 
tively, ‘ unknown to another people.’ And yet, after all, 
‘ unknown’ is not the apostle’s word, but only an Italic 
supplement suggested by the English revisers of the 17th 
century. 

Ver. 10. None without a meaning.] This sense, all inter¬ 
preters ascribe to u^unv, in this place, directed by the neces¬ 
sity of the context; yet, no such meaning pertains to that 
Greek word. The apostle plainly intended the same as 
Virgil, in JEn. x. 640. 

-“ dat inania verba; 

“ Dat sine mente sonum,” 

which is the signification of apfow, from a and —< mens.’ 

And this sense will guide us to see, that the apostle wrote 
apfo», a word frequently employed by him; and which, in a 
compendious form, opor, might easily have been read upum 
by an unskilful copyist, governed by the presence of <pww 
immediately preceding. 

Ver. 33. For they are not spirits of disorder.] The sin¬ 
gular, ton, has caused a vitiation of this passage, by suggesting 
the introduction of a singular nominative to agree with it, 
namely, i Oeo ;—‘ God.' Whereas, in the reading of Ter- 
tullian, as early as the second or third century, ten referred 
to the neuter plural, mupura: “ Et spiritus prophetarum 
“ prophetis subditi sunt — non eniin eversionis sunt, sed 
“ pacis.” The Greek, therefore, stood thus: on yct» cem 
usutageiu; (rrceuiiara), aXX’ tier,in;. This early external testi¬ 
mony, combined with the force of the internal testimony of 
the context, is sufficient evidence, that 0 eo; has been unskil¬ 
fully inserted by philoponists here, as Geos, Kuj/os, Xg/oros, 
have been intruded into many other passages of the sacred 


Ver. 38. Let him be ignorant .] Wetstein pertinently refers, 
for an exposition of this passage, to that in Rev. xxii. 11 : 
“ He that is unjust, let him be unjust still" &e. 
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Ver. 4. And that, on the third day, he rose again accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures .] The prediction was directed to Christ’s 
‘ rising again,’ before he should ‘see corruption; not to the 
• third dag,’ by specification. We collect, from the nragraios 
of Martha, that corruption was regarded as commencing 
from the third day ; so that, ‘ on the third day,’ and ‘ before 
‘ corruption,’ were equivalent phrases. (Above, p. 275.) 

Ver. 5. and then by the ten.] The printed texts read, trura 
rois SuStra ; and plausible reasons have been urged by all com¬ 
mentators for the apostle’s using the word, Subna — ‘ twelve.' 
Those reasons, however, are only plausible. The number had 
been reduced to eleven; St. Paul deducts one more, namely, 
Kephas. On such occasions, the apostles always spoke by 
the remaining number. Thus, in Matt. xx. 24 (and Mark, 
x. 41), when the two sons of Zebedee had solicited certain 
favours for themselves, it is said, * When the ten heard it,’ See. 
And so, also, St. Paul speaks here: eiTXTOICXXeKX, 

i. e. tint, m( St Simz —' and then to the ten; the abbreviated 
St having been assumed for the Su of SuSttut, and so intro¬ 
duced, in an early age, into the text. (See Annot. to Gal. 

ii. 1.) The sacred writers have uniformly used the terms, 
‘ the ten’ (a3 above), ‘ the eleven’ (Luke, xxiv. 9, 32; Acts, 
i. 26; ii. 15), ‘ the twelve’ (passim), according to the real 
number of the apostles of whom they were speaking; and 
they have, in no instance, needed the extrication which learned 
commentators have officiously contrived for them. 

Ver. 8. as to the infant not yet formed.] u; ej tTgu/utn :— 
“ The ancients,” says Eustathius, “called an unformed feetus, 
txrgupa — tsrguna, ro /it, j«rw rtruoru/tmt” (p. 1175. 42). The 
figure here used by St. Paul, is forcibly illustrative of the 
fact he intended to represent. To all the other apostles our 
Lord appeared, after his resurrection, when they had attained 
their adult form in his ministry; but, to St. Paul, he ap¬ 
peared at the first moment of his spiritual conception, and 
before he was formed, or moulded. The point of the compari¬ 
son lies exclusively in this last circumstance; for, the sense 
of abortion, is in no way applicable to that great apostle. 
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Ver. 20. is risen—the first fruit.] tynytgrai - a-T'x'.yj, : — 
So the most ancient authorities; the later MSS. have inserted 
lyivm — ‘ become.’ The Latin reads, with the primitive text, 
‘ resurrexit—primitice dormientium,’ wherefore Wiclif renders, 
‘ roos aghen—the firste fruyt of deede men.” Our revisers, 
governed by the later or Const, text, have introduced, ‘ and 
‘ become.’ 

Ver. 24. when he delivereth.] All the ancient MSS. have 
‘Xagadibif/, not oraga&ui. 

Ver. 44. an animal body.] Apa^/xop, not pueixov, and there¬ 
fore not ‘ naturale;' but ‘ animate,’ as rendered in the Latin. 
Wiclif strangely rendered, from the Vulg., ‘ a beestli bodi;’ 
in correcting whom, our revisers would have done well to 
prefer ‘ animal ’ to ‘ natural.’ (See Macknight’s and Bloom¬ 
field’s Notes.) 

Ver. 45. a life-giving Spirit.] guomum: —The obsolete 
word, ‘ quickening,’ will not convey the full force of the Greek 
to the modern English reader; and ' vivifying,’ employed 
by Macknight, is adapted only to a portion of readers: ‘ life- 
‘ giving,’ which literally expresses the original word, is clearly 
intelligible to all. 

Ver. 47. the second man, is from heaven.] All the most 
ancient authorities, of MSS. and versions, read, i hongoc iwflfai- 
iros, eg ougarau (tent, und.) The later philoponists have inserted 
i Kvg/os after avigamf ; an interpolation, sufficiently proved 
by the above testimonies, and by its own superfluousness. 

Ver. 51.] This verse has been strangely tampered with, 
as we learn from Jerom. (See Scholz’s Proleg. p. xix.) The 
Vat. MS., however, reads it as the common text, omitting 
only, [Ltv : — t avrtg ov xoifiii$rieo/j.e6a, oravrtg ht a?.Xayjjtfo fstDa. 

Ver. 55, 56. O death, where is thy victory ? O death, 
where is thy sting? The sting of death,” &c.] Dr. Bloomfield 
observes, “ the passage is from Hos. xiii. 14 ; and the apostle’s 
“ words differ only by the transposition of mo; and xtrrgov 
“ (victory and sting) from the ancient versions; except, that 
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“ for wxos, the Sept, have Jixjj.” But, in the most ancient of 
all the existing MSS. (Vat. and Ephr.) there i9 no transposi¬ 
tion of 6ma.ni and xargov; and the apostle’s sentence pre¬ 
serves the same order as in the Greek of Hosea; so that the 
transposition lies wholly at the door of those MSS. which are 
more recent than those ancient copies. 

Lot us trace this passage, of which the diversity of reading 
is very remarkable, from the Greek of Hosea, through the 
three oldest MSS., to the received text: 



The transposition in the clauses is, therefore, to be dated 
from the age of the Alex. MS.; for, the Vat. and Ephr. keep 
the order of the Septuagint. And, that xtn^m was in the 
latter clause of the apostle, is shewn by his immediately 
taking up that word again, in order to his conclusion. It 
appears, also, that the apostle himself changed tjilri to Satan, 
to accord with the Smarm he was going to express. (See 
Annot. to Matt. xvi. 18.) 

The different forms, re/xos and wxos, early caused a very 
needless perplexity: “ «<xo;,” says Erasmus on this place, 
“ si cum diphthongo scribatur, contentionem sonat: sin secus, 
“ victoriam significat.” Accordingly, Tertullian quotes the 
passage with indecision: “ Ubi est mors victoria vel con- 
“ tentio tua? Ubi est mors aculeus tuus?” (Adv. Marc. 
lib. v. c. 10.) But, Dr. Bloomfield is fully borne out in 
attributing this diversity of form to “ an error of scribes”— 
“ (a corrumpitur in i, et contra." Pref. p. 54. Canter. 
“ In nostro Cod. (Alex.) apro i, et ipro a ponitur.” Woide, 
Pref. p. vi.); for, that the »eixo$ of the Vat. MS. intended 
the same as the wxos of the Ephr. and Alex., is shewn in 
the preceding verse, where the first of these copies reads, 
xanmSri i Smarts as vaxos ; demonstrating a mere orthogra¬ 
phical variation. But, “ the Sept, have iixij instead of wxos.” 
This is a point of some consequence, considering that the 
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Greek of Hosea is the exemplar of all the three transcripts, 
and that none of them read iixr,. The present Hebrew text 
of Hosea can afford us no assistance: to use the words 
of Bloomfield, “ it differs, indeed, too materially to admit 
“of any mode of reconciliation.” This last critic thinks, 

“ that Jizij was only a gloss on mxos" taken in the sense of 
‘ contentin' Perhaps, the best solution will be found in the 
example pointed out by Valpy, in the Index to his Steph. 
Thes. p. 152, “ Sixt) et wxij confunduntur 1 have not had • 
an opportunity of examining the various readings of this 
verse in Holme’s edition of the Septuagint. 


The Subscription to this Epistle in the Vat. MS., bears in an ancient hand, 
but different from that of the text (Hug, supr. p. 105), Ksgnftw ; 
ipfops Eftrsv—' the First to the Corinthians teas written from Ephesus' 
Not from Philippi , as in the later, and in the received , texts. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 6, 7.] These verses have undergone much vexation, 
from officious interference. Dr. Bloomfield has, with critical 
judgment, adopted an order which is that of the most ancient 
MS.; though it does not appear, from his note, that he was 
aware of that authority when he formed his decision. The 
Vat. MS. reads the passage thus: s/re it <X//3o/m«<x, “<«{ T ns 

iijiiajs srogaxXs|«4)5, rijs eKgyou/tsvriS ev imo/ioni rm avmn iratruiarw 
elv xai ii/itis xai i) eX»/s ifim (Strata ilmg i/suir eirt 

(ragaxaXov/ifte, ing ms ipm !rogaxXij««{ xai tnnmgnxs. It will 
be observed, that this MS. omits xai sumguts, in the first 
clause ; and that it reads, xai jj eXms i/iw, not jftw, (a pr. 
manu. BiRcn). 

Ver. 10. will deliver us.] The Vat. and Ephrem MSS. 
read, gveera i, not guerai, as in the rec. text. The latter read¬ 
ing seems to have been substituted, because gvnrai occurs 
again in the following sentence; but the apostle repeats the 
word, that he may qualify it by n x«xa/se*: “ who hath de- 
“ livered, and will deliver us: in whom we hope that he will 
“ deliver us.” 

Ver. 12. holiness.'] The most ancient MSS. read, aytsmn, 


Ver. 13. that which ye acknowledge.] a amyivusxen :— 
the rec. text adds, n xai tmymuBan, which is plainly the con¬ 
fluence of two different readings. (See Pref. p. 77.) 

Ver. 17. that there is with me both yea, yea, and nay, 
nay.] It is evident, from the context of this and the beginning 
of the next chapter, that St. Paul, after signifying an inten¬ 
tion of visiting Corinth in his way to Macedonia, altered his 
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purpose, and thus disappointed the disciples in that city. 
He therefore here anticipates, and repels, a reproach of 
Aafigm, or ‘ lightness of purpose,’ in that change of mind, as 
if he was ‘ a yea and nay man (Shaksp.), on whose word 
no secure reliance could be placed. In the next verse he 
calls God to witness, that his word to them was not • both 
‘ yea and nay ; and in the beginning of the following chap¬ 
ter, he explains to them, that it was for their sakes that he 
abstained from executing his first intention. 

Ver. 20. through him who is the Amen.] The most ancient 
MSS. and versions read this verse thus : oeai yag ira.yyO.iai 
0£ou, sv avTtfi to mr Sio xai ii’ uurou, tov A™ ©ew ego; Sojap 

hi' ri/iuv. (See Rev. iii. 14.) 

Ver. 24. we not only do not exercise.] ui% In — a/O.x :— 
‘ non solum non — sed:’ (see Vigeb, de Ideotism, c. vii. s. 13, 
§ 13; and note, IIoogev. 53.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 1, 2. We begin again to commend ourselves.] The 
interruption of contexts by the arbitrary divisions of chapters, 
has caused much perplexity to commentators, by leading them 
to regard the first verse of a chapter as commencing a new 
portion of discourse; while it is often, in fact, a continuation 
of that which preceded. In the present case, the first verse 
of this chapter ought to be read in conjunction with the last 
verse of the former chapter. Throughout this epistle, St. Paul 
is ‘ commending ’ himself and his associates to the preferable 
regard of the Corinthians, above the false teachers that as¬ 
sailed them; as is plainly shewn in c. iv. 2, arid xi. 1-5, the 
necessity for which self-commendation, he charges upon them. 
By assuming this verse, therefore, as opening a new chain of 
discourse, and looking for its meaning wholly within itself, 
an inventive sense has been imposed. It was unadvisedly 
assumed, that the apostle could not intend to ‘ praise him- 
‘ self; and, therefore, in order to produce a contrary sense, 
the first clause has been rendered interrogative. But, u m 
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which follows, has here the sense of in ,ar } (as shewn by 
Hoogeveen, p. 154, Ed. Schiitz)— “ levi re n, a™ n in, 
“ discrimine distingui potest, quod hoc rent compertam ponit, 
“ illud rem notat, fide quidem dignam sive credibilem, sed 

“ possumus, quare sub conditione profertur. — n w etiam 
“ pro in /in, M est, quod non, adhiberi, docet Devarius, 
“ eadem ratione qua ei pro on.”—(lb. p. 167.) 

Ver. 6. not that we are sufficient of ourselves.] owe on 
a ip' eaurm iuw str/iev:—this is the order of the words in the 
Vat. and Ephr. MSS. 

Ver. 7. hath qualified us.] ixamstv ij/xa;:—(See Preface, 
PH.) 

Ver. 19. glory of the Lord with his face unveiled.] St. Paul 
contrasts the condition of the Jews, when they could not fix 
their eyes on the glory of the unveiled face of Moses; with 
the privilege of Christians, who are empowered to look, as in 
a mirror, on the open and unveiled face of Christ; and, in 
that gazing, to be transformed into the same glorious image : 
the ‘ unveiled face,' therefore, is that of our Lord, not that of 
the beholder. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 16. manhood ] aiigucoi, is here again taken in the 
abstract, as denoting the human nature, and should therefore 
be rendered '■manhood' not ‘ man.' So also, in Eph. iv. 21,22 ; 
Col. iii. 8, 9 ; 1 Pet. iii. 3. See Annotation to Rom. vi. 6. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 3. If, indeed, we shall be found clothed, not naked.'] 
img xai irdum/iim. ov yv/ivoi, : — “ Blessed is he 

“ who keepeth his yarments, lest he walk naked, and they 
“ see his shame.” (Rev. xvi. 15.) It is surprising, that this 
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sentence of the apostle should have caused any perplexity to 
the commentators; but, the imports of many passages are 
lost by overlooking that which is obvious and close at hand ; 
and therefore searching in vain beyond the point within 
which alone they are to he found. Hence, many of the 
perplexities of expositors. 


Ver. 20. God was reconciling (or reconciled ) the world to 
himself, in or by Christ.'] The order of interpretation of this 
verse is, Bats i)i xaraXustsm (or xaniUuwa) xce/ior iaurift, it 
Xporui, according to the very common use of the substantive 
verb and participle, for the imperfect tense, among the sacred 
Greek writers, as before pointed out: e. g. 


w JiJ«re*u, Matt. vii. 29. 
tifti i£«», ib. viii. 9. 

II K«;tu trail, Mark, i. 39. 
si ib. xiv. 54. 

vrxt T{®-/0IT!5, ib. xxiv. 38. 


w Wt Luke, xix. 17. 


si Acts, ii. 29. 

si rttntticKur, ib. viii. 1. 
si urtrogtvtftttos, ib. ix. 28, 


t/t si Xf>nsrifj xaraXaesut, is the same as, JJV xaraXaeem ev Xgutrtfi ; 
but, an early and uncritical age formed a separate clause of 
tit it Xgierfi, in which words a mysterious sense was supposed 
to be latent; and traditional inertia perpetuated the sup¬ 
position. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 14. On this account we were comforted. But, in 
addition to that our comfort.] The Vat., Ephr., and Beza 
MSS. read, m ie tr, crajazXijm; and the Vat. adds i/im. 
This ancient reading relieves the passage from the obscurity 
brought on it by later copyists. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 4. the favour of a fellowship in the service.] This 
verse has been confounded by a philoponism which has ob¬ 
trusively added the words, Stl-aetai r,/ias, after iiyim;. Those 
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words are not in the Vat. and other ancient MSS. and ver¬ 
sions ; and contribute to demonstrate the progression of vitia¬ 
tion in the Gr. text, after it became entitled to the distinction 
of ‘ Constantinopolitan ,’ from being that of the Greek church 
during the middle ages. “ So lately as the beginning of the 
“ 12th century (says Michaelis), those two words had found 
“ no admission into the text.”—( Introd. vol. i. p. 288; and 
Marsh’s Notes, ib. pp. 504, 5. See above, Pref. p. 64.) 

Ver. 5. beyond ow hope.] ou xaiuf nXcnxa/ia — ‘ not ac- 
‘ cording to the measure of our hope,’ i. e. beyond it. Mac- 
knight very unnecessarily endeavours to force the significa¬ 
tion of ‘ fear,' instead of ‘ hope,’ on rfl.mxaiuv. 

Ver. 18. The brother.] The general subscriptions to this 
Epistle state that it was sent by Titus and Luke. But, the 
Venetian MS. of St. Mark, numbered 10, which is so highly 
extolled by Birch ( Quat. Evang. Proleg. p. lv.), states, that 
the Epistle was sent “ by Titus, Barnabas, and Lukeand 
the description of “ the brother” given by St. Paul in the 
following verses (18,19), appears to point out Barnabas as 
the individual intended by him. 

Ver. 21. For we are provident] cjoroou/iet yag: — rgomv/ut, 
is the reading of the Vat., Clermont, and three other uncial 
MSS., also of the Vat. 367 and Pio-Vat. 50, with the Lat., 
Syr., and Copt, versions; and of Augustin and Chrysostom. 
The same MSS., with the Ephrem, and seven other good MSS., 
add yag ; as also, Clemens and Chrysostom. The chapter is 
wanting in the Cod. Alex. The Const, and rec. texts, which 
Matthau patronises, read rgomv/imi, only; and he subjoins, 
in a note on the ancient reading, rgmoovy-n yag, “ Contra 
“ sunt mei omnino omnes by which avowal, he only uncon¬ 
sciously testifies the juniority of his “ omnes.” Scholz, with 
better judgment, lias restored the ancient reading. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Verse 10. will supply, &c.] The Vat. MS. reads with 
the futures, ypviynnt, rr.r,tvm, overfill. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 7. if any one thinketk he may trust] u n; Soxti 
mmiitmi: — So the Vat. MS.; not simply, ei ne nreiiee, as 
in the rec. texts. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 29. Who is made to stumble, &c.?] exatbtt>.i£erai : — 
The rendering “ offended ,” in this place, strongly illustrates 
what has been remarked in Pref. pp. 13, 14, respecting the 
rendering <muvSa\i£u, 1 to offend,’ in our common English 
version. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ver. 5. (Gr. 1.) Must I needs boast? it is not good in¬ 
deed, yet I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord.] 
Kauyaetai Sei ; ov su/tfe^m pet, ekei/topai be eif osrr. x. a. K. This 
intelligible sentence is the reading of the Vat. and most 
ancient MS.; which reading declined into obscurity, in the 
progress of transcription, until it obtained the following form 
in the Constant, and rec. texts: xavyateiai Sij ou su ^pegei /toe 
sXiutro fiai yog, &c. The apostle, in this passage, continues a 
train of enforcement commencing with ver. 18 of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. 

Ver. 7. apart from the body.] The Vat. MS., as also 
the Clermont, reads ; the Const, texts repeat exro; from 
the preceding verse. 

Ver. 10. Wherefore, that I should not, &c.] The Vat. MS. 
closes the former sentence with aironaXu-j/eun, and begins the 
next with, Sio iwc nn inreg. 

Ver. 15. Am I become a fool?] yeyma a$gw ;—the junior 
texts have superfluously added, xauyu/ien s—‘ in or by boast- 
‘ ing which word is not found in the Vat., or any ancient 
MSS. or versions. 
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Ver. 22. nay, in the same steps as heretofore.'] to/s out o/s 
e/jtei or aXtn :—So read the Vat., Alex., and two other uncial 
MSS. St. Peter thus uses mtAai (2 Ep. i. 9 )—rm n*\<u 
a/iajT/w«. The later MSS., and rec. text, have erroneously 
substituted or a\o (through mistaking a compendious form), 
and have connected that word with the following sentence. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 11. receive exhortation .] vagaxuXuelt :—Of the two 
different senses in which the verb cagaxaXtu is so commonly 
used by St. Paul, viz. to exhort, and to comfort, the former 
is more suitable to this place; as in Heb. xiii. 23, anyteis rm 
Xoyou «js vagaxXneius—' bear with this word of exhortation’ 
ragaxaXewh will, therefore, be best interpreted, “ be ye ex- 
“ horted," i. e. receive or admit ye exhortation. 



GALATIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 9. to please men.] See Annot. to 1 Cor. x. 32. 

Ver. 10. was not preached .] mix sen {smy/sKieOtv sub.), 
i. e. r,uny/i)-i?iTti: see Annot. to 2 Cor. v. 20. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 1. Then, and within four years.'] The common texts 
read, ‘ then, within fourteen years’— crura, fna isxatteea^us 
sermi. That so large a portion of a life called to the ministry 
of the Gospel, in so remarkable a manner as that of St. Paul, 
and at so critical a moment of the infant church, should have 
been reduced during ten years, as it were, to a blank in the 
history of his office and of the church, (“ an interval,” as 
Dr. Burton acknowledges, “ in which we do not know any 
“ thing of what happened to him,” 1 ) has never been thor¬ 
oughly reconciled to the minds of reflecting expositors or 
readers. For this reason, Grotius declared, that if any MS. 
was found to read rseeapn —‘ four ,’ he should regard it as 
the true reading:—“ assentior Codd., si qui pro oixaneea^v 
“ ( quatuordecim ) habent rteeagm (rpiatuor).” Now, it affords 
a most notable example of traditional inertia, that it should 
not have been early perceived; that not one only, but every 
uncial, or most ancient MS., reads rteettgmv, as required by 
Grotius: as we may see in the ‘ facsimile ’ of the Alex. MS.; 
c. g. 

, CTTCITXXIXXeKX I’GCCXpCUNei CON : 

The mechanical scribe, writing by the eye only, without the 
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aid of the mind, would, not unnaturally, read and divide 
the letters thus: 

but, if his pen had been under the guidance of an instructed 
and critical experience, he would have written, and divided 
them thus: 

entira, 8ia 8f xai Tegtragtav truv : 

1 deinde, et inter quadriennium as in Plautus, ‘ inter bien¬ 
nium.' The conjunction, xat, was very commonly abbreviated 
both x, and ; and all who are conversant with the uncial 
writing are well aware, that the upper line of abbreviation has 
often become effaced through time, or was originally omitted 
through neglect. Thus, then, the reading demanded by 
Grotius, is found to have been always the true reading of 
the earliest MSS., though undetected by the small-letter 
copyists. This exposition shews, that all systems devised to 
elucidate the chronology of St. Paul’s ministry, which are 
founded on this supposed term of fourteen years, are in error 
to the extent of ten years; for, the text is not to be accom¬ 
modated to the system, but the system to be conformed to 
the text. St. Paul’s clear, though succinct, statement of his 
own history in this Epistle, from c. i. 14, to c. ii. 2, is to this 
effect: “ Immediately after my conversion, and without hold- 
“ ing communication with any human being, I withdrew into 
“ Arabia. I then returned to Damascus. After three years, 
“ I went up privately to Jerusalem to obtain personal know- 
“ ledge of Peter, and remained with him a fortnight; but I 
“ saw no other apostle, except James. I then went into 
“ Syria and Cilicia. Then, and within four years (i. e. in the 
“ fourth year), I went up openly to Jerusalem.” We cannot 
allow any ingenuities or requisitions of chronological systems, 
to disturb this well-linked chain of report. 

Ver. 2. I went up openly.'] xara airoxctAu-^iv, i. e. umxixa- 
Au/i/i£vw; — detecte, aperte, palam; that is, not reservedly or 
privately, as in his former journey (c. i. 18, 19): such is the 
whole mystery of xar. amxdk. in this place. 

Ver. 5. To whom we gave way for the moment, not by 
submission, but that.] The order of the construction is this: 
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o/'s ei%a/itv crgos ilja* (ou it rp w-orayj]) htu —: The proper object 
of the negative cuik in this sentence, has caused perplexity to 
some expositors; and it is omitted in the Clermont MS. (D2). 
The apostle intends to express, ‘ that although, from the 
‘ circumstances of the moment, he gave way to the clamours 
‘ of the Judaising converts, by circumcising Titus, yet he did 
‘ it solely as an act of discretion and expediency; and not 
‘ in submission to any pretended ordinance of necessity, as 
‘ alleged by those teachersto whom he afterwards adverts 
in c. vi. 12. 

Ver. 11. When Kephas came.] Here, and in v. 15, the 
Vat., Ephrem, and Alex. MSS. and ancient versions, have 
Kijfas, as before in v. 11, which the junior MSS. have re¬ 
placed by ntrjos. 

Ver. 20. For, by renouncing the law, I died to the law.] 
This verse has perplexed the commentators, who, from the 
obscurity with which it stands in the rec. text, have sup¬ 
posed it to comprise a recondite meaning, which they have 
fruitlessly laboured to force into light. The small-letter copies, 
with division of words, from the tenth century (which all our 
printed texts have followed), read and divide the passage 
thus: »ia to/AcLi n/tp areSavov. The ancient uncial copies stand 
thus: 

XIXNOMOYNOMCDKTTeeXNON. 

Now, as St. Paul elsewhere says (1 Cor. ix. 22), lysm/w ro/j 
an/iai; ii; an/iti —‘ to those that are without the law, I became 
‘ as one without the law,’ a question arises, whether we are to 
divide, and read the uncial text. 


the latter word forming an antithesis to vo/a-a following? as, 
“ parebis hgibus, an non? anne exlex solus vives?”—(Cic. 
pro Cluent.) The words, A r.art>.uaa —‘ the things that I have 
‘ destroyed,’ imply the ara/xo;— exlex —‘ without law,’ in the 
intention of the apostle; for, the ‘ things which he destroyed,’ 
were the observances of the Mosaical law. St. Paul explains, 
in 1 Cor. ix. 22, the very peculiar sense in which he applies 
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the word ««,/«;— exlex, to himself; viz. in the mere negative 
sense, ‘ of being no longer under the law' — hi ava/mu, there¬ 
fore, appears the more likely to have been the writing of the 
apostle; because, hia vo/xou aaoSann —‘ to die by or through 
‘ the lau\’ and hp/aw a<ro Samv — ‘to die to the law,’ have op¬ 
posite and irreconcilable significations in the language of 
St. Paul; the former signifying, ‘ to die to condemnation 
the latter, ‘ to die to justification.’ Compare Rom. vii. 4 
and 11. 

Ver. 21. by faith in God and in Christ.] The Vat., with 
the Clermont, and Codd. F. G. of Wetstein, read, <mru 


CHAPTER 111. 

Ver. 1. Who hath fascinated you, to whose eyes Jesus 
Christ, &C.] ns !t<ias e/3 aexavt, ms xar eftaX/m-js Iijffovt Xgmroos, 
kc. Into this sentence of the Vat. and other uncial texts, 
the later philoponists inserted the words, rig akr,6ua w midieiai 
—‘ that ye should not obey the truth,' drawn from c. v, 7. 

Ib. is fore-written, crucified.] Tgoiygapi eenrjgu/ims: — So 
read the Vatican, Ephrem, Alex. MSS., and all the earliest 
versions; but the same later meddlers have inserted s» i/m; 
confounding the sense, which expresses a similar, though 
severer, reproof to that of our Lord to the disciples going to 
Emmaus, in Luke, xxiv. 24, 25; and again, 42, 43. 

Ver. 20. but God is only one.] 6 & ©so; ti; turn : — If the 
commentators had simply brought this passage into apposi¬ 
tion with 1 Tim. ii. 5, they would have relieved it from all 
its alleged difficulty. In the latter place, the apostle says, 
“ There is one God, and one mediator between God and man." 
In this place he says, “ it was ordained in the hand of a 
“ mediator : now, a mediator is not of one only; but God is 
“ only one it follows, therefore, that there is another party, 
which party is man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 12. Have ye done me no wrong?] The sequel, to 
ver. 16 inclusive, shews, that the apostle here conveys an 
affectionate reproach. 

Ver. 17. they are zealous for you] ‘they! that is, the 
Judaizing converts in Galatia, are zealous for ‘ you,' the 
converts from the Gentiles, to whom St. Paul addressed this 
cautionary epistle. 

Ver. 23. which words have another interpretation,] inm, 
refers to what, yeygarrai —‘ are written,’ namely, ra gs/iara 
— ‘understood,’ i. e. the words which the apostle cites. 
Those words (not things), he says, tern a>.>.r,yoi7i/uia: this 
term Cicero interprets, ‘ translata’—transferred to another 
object, different from the primitive one. Hence he says, in 
a letter to Atticus, “ a\Xr,yogiai; obscurabo — I will obscure, 
“ or conceal with allegories:’’ that is, ‘ you are to interpret 
‘ the words of my letters with reference to a different object 
‘ from that which they immediately express.' The order of 
construction, is therefore, this-. anna (er^aru) tern aM.rr/osr,- 
/xera* E 161 yai (SC. i craiSisr-n r.ai f, O.tudtsa.) aural hvu Sia6r,xai, 
tua. fstv, &c. 

Ver. 24. but, Hagar is the name.] n it Ayag: — So 
reads the Vat. MS., not yao a yae. (See Preface, p. 63.) 
Michaelis says, with relation to this passage, “ Several critics 
“ have thought it so extraordinary, that they have attempted 
“ to alter it from mere conjecture, as may he seen in Bowyer’s 
“ Critical Conjectures. But, no man who knew that the 
“ Arabic word ‘ Ilagar' meant a rock, could think of making 
“ an alteration in this passage: for it is obvious, that ro A yag 
“ in the neuter gender, cannot signify the woman, Hagar ; 
“ and St. Paul has not been guilty of a grammatical error, 
“ since the passage must -be translated, ‘ the word Hagar, 
‘ denotes Mount Sinai, in Arabia.’ ” 

Ver. 25.] The Vat. MS. has not ™ 


xtrm — 'all,' before 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 19. which are, fornication, uncleanness .] anm ten, 
mgma, axaiaggia :—So read the oldest MSS. (Vat., Ephr., 
Alex.), and all the most ancient versions. The junior copies 
ha^ introduced M«x E,a — ‘adultery,’ before mgma, with a 
view to give more fulness to the catalogue. 

Ver. 20. envying, drunkenness.] pdovo/, /utiai :—Th ejun. 
MSS. add pow» after pfloww, as in the received text; which 
word is not in the Vat. MS., nor in the passage as cited 
by Clemens, Iren$us, Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustin, Jerom 
(Wetst.). That the two words are sometimes used together, 
as in Rom. i. 29, is true; but, that affords no critical ground 
for inferring that they were so used here by the writer, since 
he oftener uses tpSows alone, as in this place, according to the 
testimony of the earliest authorities; but, in some places, 
ftorn and fiorn in conjunction, are evidently a coalescence of 
different readings, those words being often confounded in 
the MSS. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 2. Ye will so fulfil.'] a»u.*\ngu<nri, in the fut. (not 
amgrX^ueuTi, in the a. i.), is the reading of the Vat. MS. 
See a similar vitiation in Matt, xxiii. 30. Nothing is more 
frequent in the MSS. than the substitution of a. for e. 

Ver. 15.] The Vat. MS. thus reads this verse: oim ya% 
‘iregiro/j.rj ti tgriv, ourt axgoj 3'jana, aXXa xaivrt xriffis : some of the 
next ancient MSS. introduced for elucidation, from other 
places of the apostle, iv Xgierw Istrou. Later copies substituted, 
for enforcement, usyyu —‘ availeth,’ for t<mv — ‘is,’ which 
alteration Erasmus introduced into print, from one of his 
eight junior MSS.; and it thence remains established in the 
received text. 



EPHESIANS. 


That the original of this Epistle was not addressed by 
St. Paul exclusively to the Ephesians, but was written with¬ 
out the name of any particular church ; leaving the name to 
be supplied, according to the several churches to which it 
was to be sent; and that it was therefore strictly ‘ a circular 
‘ letter,' is the direct testimony of early Christian antiquity. 
Basil expressly affirms, “ that in all the copies down to his 
“ own time, in the fourth century, even the most ancient, 
“ the text ran thus: ‘ To the saints that are , 

‘ and to the faithful in Christ Jesus' 1,1 And, accordingly, 
it thus appears in the Vatican or oldest surviving MS.: 

PAUL AN APOSTLE OF CHRIST 

TO THE SAINTS WHICH ARE /.V E 
AND TO TnE FAITHFUL IN C. J. PHESUS. 

As Ephesus was the chief of the Asiatic churches for 
which the epistle was designed, that name was afterwards 
incorporated into the text; as we find it in the Alexandrian 
MS., 

TO ALL THE SAINTS 
WHICH ARE IN EPHESUS, AND TO 
THE FAITHFUL IN CHRIST JESUS 

Jerom, in his commentary on this place (tom. iv. p. 323, 
ed. Martianay), corroborates Basil's statement (as pointed 
out by Hug), by shewing, that in consequence of the words 
ron ouffm —‘ those who are,’ not being followed by any name 
in the most ancient copies, a wild and whimsical interpret¬ 
ation of those words was conceived. “ Some,” says Jerom, 

1 See Hug’s Commcntatio, p. Ill, and note; and his Inirad., vol. ii. 
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“ more carious than they need to be, think, because Moses 
‘ said, Thus thou shalt say to the children of Israel, I am hath 
‘ sent methat the saints and faithful in Ephesus are here 
“ denominated who are, by the word expressing essence or 
“ being. —Quidam curiosins quam necesse est, putant ex eo 
“ quod Moysi dictum sit, ‘ Hac dices filiis Israel , qui est 
‘ misit me etiam eos, ‘ qui ’ Ephesi ‘ sunt ’ sancti et fideles, 
“ essentia vocabulo nuncupatos." 

It was, therefore, to a copy of this same epistle, sent to 
the church of Laodicea, that St. Paul alluded in Col. iv. 14 ; 
to which copy he referred the Colossians, on account of the 
proximity of that city. Dr. Bloomfield, in his note to Col. 
iv. 16, observes, “ that we are only to suppose, with all the 
“ commentators, that the epistle in question was another 
“ copy of that to the Ephesians, that being in some measure 
“ a circular letter.” It is here demonstrated, that it was 
altogether a circular letter to certain churches of Phrygia; 
and, among the others, to that of Laodicea. The word 
“ all ”— mtn, in the Alex. MS., but properly rejected by 
the rec. texts, was an augmentation in an age posterior to 
the Vat. MS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Ver. 17. That the eyes of your hearts.'] xe»fi«*s; (not 
Siam a; —‘ understanding,’ as the later philoponists para¬ 
phrased the word;) is the reading of the Vat. MS.; and of 
every most ancient and authoritative copy of the Greek, as 
also of the versions. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 10. strangers to the Covenants, having no hope of 
the promise.] %mi iiafrixm, r>js ecayysA/a; iXnSa /tri tyjjvrig. 
We should thus punctuate. 

Ver. 14. having slain our enmity upon it.] auroxreivas —=► 
aiirifi — sc. eu Tifi —as iii Col. ii. 14, “ nailing it to the 

“ cross:" the figure is the same in both places. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 13. the Father, from idiom the whole Family, &c.] 
The Vat., Ephr., and Alex. MSS., the Copt, and Ethiop. 
versions, read these verses thus: rourou x a i n ra 70 vara 

/itiu egos to) Tlartga, sg oil eaea Harriet tv ou. x. e. y. 0. The 
correspondence of gmstjj and earpa, with which this passage 
is constructed, cannot be exactly expressed in English; and 
the pliiloponists have contributed to render it less apparent, 
by intruding the clause, tou Kug/ou ij/iwv Ijjrniu xpffroiz—‘ of our 
‘ Lord Jesus Christ.' Whereas, it was essential to the apostle’s 
purpose, that the force of eamg, in its universal sense, should 
fall directly on eurya : as it does in the earliest copies. The 
interpolation is deeply stamped with the character of the 
Constantinopolitan school. 

Ver. 14. inward manhood.'] See Annot. to Rom. vii. 22; 
2 Cor. iv. 16; and 1 Peter, iii. 3. 

Ver. 18. all the generations of the world.] s/s earns vas 
yevtas rm amvm : ‘ all the generations of ages.' 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 12. until we all meet together in the unity of the 
faith.] 01 earns e<S ri\v evor/jra rijs ewreus: The apostle thus 
urges unity, or oneness of faith, because it constitutes the 
true unity, or oneness of Christ’s church. To establish that 
unity on any other foundation, is to contract its limits, and 
to render it (in apostolical language) /ragxzxos—‘ carnal.’ So 
taught the apostles, from the first infancy of the church. 
(Acts, ii. 44.) So especially St. Paul (1 Cor. i. 10). So also 
Tertullian, at the end of the second century (de Fraser. 
Heretic, c. 20), when he pronounced, that, agreement in all 
points of faith, or, what he denominated ‘ con-tesseratio,’' 

explained to signify, “ signum, cujus ostensione[ si quem obiise contigisscl, 
“ slatim agnoscebatur —a 9ign, by producing wliich an individual encountered 
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constituted the church of Christ One, and his own. By this 
bond, he considered the several distinct churches, of Corinth, 
of Ephesus, of Rome, &c. to be consolidated the One church 
of Christ. Though in secular subsistence they were several, 
yet, in spiritual constitution they were One. “ Some of you,” 
said St. Paul, “ say, I am of Paul, and I of Kephas, and I 
“ of Apollos; but,” he adds, “ I am of Christ: Is Christ 
“ divided?” (1 Cor. i. 12,13.) It is the same of churches as 
of persons. If we rest the church’s unity exclusively on the 
form and mode of internal administration, or ‘ government,' of 
any of its parts, aagxnoi eff/xe#—‘ we are carnal.' The mode 
of internal administration of the apostolical churches varied 
as the churches which they planted grew up from infancy to 
maturity. In the infancy of the Gospel Dispensation, the 
administration of these was committed to wfMjSun got — ‘ pres- 
‘ byters or elders’ When it had attained to plenitude and 
maturity, it was apportioned by the apostles to the superin¬ 
tendence of ‘ overseers’ — ecnnoeroi, over the numerous presby¬ 
ters ; 2 from which word (ktivxocos), is derived the Spanish 
‘ obispo,' and our English word ‘ bishop.' Of those two 
apostolical forms of administration, suited to different ages 
of the primitive church, the Lutheran and English churches 
have adopted that which the apostles established in the 
latter part, or complement, of their ministry; the churches 
of Calvin and of Scotland have adopted that which they 
employed in the early part, or commencement, of their 
ministry. Yet, all these churches ‘ contesserate’ in faith, 
and are therefore One spiritual church. The churches of 
Rome and of Constantinople, have taken upon themselves to 
add, to the apostolical rule of faith, points and articles with 
which the former churches cannot contesserate. Individuals, 
also, collecting adherents to their doctrines, have deducted 
from the apostolical rule; with these, likewise, the former 
churches cannot contesserate. But, those which do contesserate 

by the analogy of the sign and countersign of an army. Tertullian applies 
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in “ the faith at first delivered," form but One church, in the 
apostolical sense of the term ; and, therefore, for the churches 
of England and Scotland (which do contesserate) to hear 
themselves as adverse churches, merely because the one 
administers its internal concerns according to the latter 
apostolical model, and the other according to the former 
apostolical model, would be to incur, voluntarily and ad¬ 
visedly, the apostolical reproach of being mputuu — ‘carnal; 
for, they are both One church, in the spiritual sense of the 

Ver. 16. as the Gentiles.'] xai ra chi i:—So the Vat. MS.; 
so also the Cod. liezee, and two other uncial MSS.; besides 
numerous fathers, and ancient versions: shewing, that \omu, 
in the rec. text, is an Italic insertion. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 9. the fruit of the light.] fume— Thus reads the 
Vat., Alex., Clermont, and three other uncial MSS., with 
the oldest versions; not imvyMroe —‘ spirit,’ with the junior 


Ver. 14. according to that which he saith, "Awake,” &c.] 
eyngi — xai amera: —The apostle here speaks with reference 
to, and imitation of, the call of Isaiah to Jerusalem, c. li. 
9 and 17, ej-eyeigou, avaernSi IigouoaXjj/A: not citing the prophet’s 
sequel, but only adapting his exordium to the present occasion. 

Ver. 20. in the fear of Christ.] ev po/Syi xgnrrrn :—So read 
the Vat., Alex., and numerous other MSS., all the ancient 
versions, and principal fathers; not 0 eou —‘ God,’ with the 

Ver. 28. for, we are members of his body.] The later texts 
here add, “ of his flesh, and of his bones ;’’ which exuberant 
clause is unknown to the Vat. and Alex. MSS.: and suffi¬ 
ciently betrays its quality; for, though we are aware of 
‘ members of a body,’ we arc not aware of any members of 
flesh, and of bones. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 1. Children, obey your parents, for this, &c.] So 
read the Vat., Clermont, and two other uncial MSS. The 
more recent copies have inserted, a Kugm —‘ in the Lord,’ 
after ‘parents' 

Ver. 9. that both their, and your master.] on sai aurm 
sai u/tm o Kug/o;:—This forcible statement of the apostle is 
testified by the Vat., Alex., Clermont, and St. Germans MSS. ; 
but the words have sustained various later changes, impairing 
their purport, in the progress of transcription: 



Erasmus’s copies read, sat i i/iuv but he observes, 

“ Ambrosius et Hieronymus legisse videntur, u/im re sou 
“ avrw, id est, vester simul et illorum; ut intelligas, communem 
“ ambobus Dominumthis shews, that those fathers read 
with the sense, though not in the order, of the Vat. MS. 
The printed and received text has adopted Erasmus’s reading ; 
thus excluding one half of what the apostle had originally 
expressed. 

Ver. 12. the rulers of this darkness.'] rou exomv; rnumu: 
according to the most ancient MSS. and versions. The 
Const, texts have introduced a paraphrastic roe aii»w>s before 
rovrou, thinking to improve the sentence of St. Paul. 

Ver. 20. the mystery, for which, &c.] The Const, texts 
have introduced mu euayyehtou —‘ of the Gospel,’ after the 
word ‘ mystery which must be regarded as an Italic in¬ 
sertion, introduced with a view to greater perspicuity: it is 
unknown to the Vat. MS. and altogether superfluous. 

Ver. 22. That ye may know all that concerns as.] ha ymre 
ra iregi > j/iw :—This is the reading of every MS., ancient and 
modern, except the Cod. Uffenbachianus 2 (52 YVctst.), which 



Chap. VI. EPHESIANS. 38‘J 

reads ipm for ii>wv; yet, upon the solitary authority of this 
one MS., of the eleventh century, Michaelis thus ventures to 
speculate: “ It is the only MS. which has ibi u/amv, Ephes. 
“ vi. 22, which affords an excellent meaning, if the preceding 
“ verb be divided, namely, ytun into y»w n ; and if we read, 
“ ha. ym n «»/ i/im ( Introd . vol. ii. p. 338).” On which pro¬ 
posed emendation. Bishop Marsh well observes (p. 798) : 
“ The common reading gives a perfectly good sense, and is 
“ well adapted to the context: the MS. reading is not good 
“ sense; and h/im is evidently an erratum of a copyist, for 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 7. Because ye have me in your hearts.] J/a to £^£/» 
in 11 Ttj xagtia u/Lag :—The two accusatives in this sentence 
have led to an inversion of its purport, which has been 
continued to the present day. The question is, whether the 
apostle intended to express, ‘ Ye have me ,’ or, ‘ I have you V 
By the usual order of Greek construction, which is generally 
the reverse of the English, the former would be the apostle’s 
meaning; and his argument demonstrates that it was actually 
so. “It is just ( towards you) that I should be confident of 
“ your perseverance, because ye have me in your hearts, in 
“ all my sufferings and humiliations.” The latter reading 
would be destitute of appropriate sense. 

Ver. 14. to speak the word of God without fear.] too 
Xoyot ecu 06ou XoX£/»:—This is the reading of the Vat. and 
Alex., and other MSS. and ancient versions. The words, 
nu dim, have lapsed from the junior texts. 

Ver. 15, 16. have been transposed, in all the later MSS., 
from their primitive order, which is found in the Vat. and 
all the most ancient MSS. and versions, and in Tertullian; 
in all of which they thus stand: oi fitr ig ayaorr/g, tiSong on ng 
umXoyiav no loayyikioo xti/iaf ot do eg igihicig Xourni xaruyyiK- 
Xoiaiv, ityvoig, oio/josvoi tyeipiv roig biUfiotg [loo. Dr. 

Bloomfield’s zealous defence of the received order of reading, 
cannot avail against the preceding positive testimony of 
antiquity. The Greek church, during the middle ages, is a 
sorry authority to oppose to it. 

Ver. 21. For to me, to live is good; but to die, is gain.] 
t/M yag, TO gar, ygnew xui to aorotann, xegiog :—That the 
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apostle thus wrote, is morally demonstrable by the soundest 
critical evidence, external and internal. St. Paul distinctly 
states, and compares, the respective consequences of his lining, 
and of his dying; representing the latter, as more beneficial 
to himself. The Arabic version printed in Walton’s Polyglott 
(tom. v. p. 787), thus expresses this verse, according to its 
Latin translator: “ Nam bonmn est apud me vivere, et lucrum 
“ mihi est mori." AVhence came the sense of ‘ bonum ’ in the 
Arabic, but from a reading We witness a similar 

confusion in 1 Pet. ii. 3, where the word ygnent is perverted 
to -/Jiero;, in numerous MSS., ancient writers, and early 
printed editions. That xp> e ™ expresses the only sense 
accordant with the object in the apostle’s mind, is manifest 
from the context. Wetstein had, therefore, inserted (xgtifrov, 
Beaulacrc) as conjectural, amongst his various readings; and 
Griesbach, in his edit, of 1806, also inserted it, thus: 
“ Xgnerov. Ar.pol.Gregor. M. dial, bis Lat. et Gr.” Matthaei, 
in his 2d edit, (of the following year, 1807), thus observes in 
his note (p. 333): “ In his locis omnibus est etiam xi'iroe, non 
“ Xgnerov, versu 21; quomodo Griesbachio in inentem venire 
“ potuerit, ut xgneron ad interiorem marginem eveherat, equi- 
“ dem non video." This remark supports Michaelis in his 
judgment, “ that Matthaei was at least an age behind the 
“ rest of Germany, in the knowledge of sacred criticism.” 
For, we have, 1st. The testimony of an ancient translation, 
which Michaelis pronounced to be “ an immediate version 
“ from a Greek text;” and Marsh, “ either from a Greek 
“ text or a Coptic version ( Introd. vol. ii. p. 88 and 602), 
“ which gives the sense of 2dly. We have the 

internal testimony of the fitness of that sense. 3dly. We have 
positive proof that xW™ 1 an d xS‘ eTC * have been elsewhere 
confounded in the sacred text. 4thly. We have the evidence 
of Montfaugon and Casaubon, that both words were com¬ 
monly expressed, in the ancient Greek writing, by one and 
the same monogram, >|£ (see Pref. p. 77, note). Matthaei’s 
backwardness to apprehend the force of these testimonies, 
was the consequence of his bigoted prepossession in favour of 
the readings of the text established in the latter ages of the 
Greek church. Michaelis observes ( Introd . vol. i. p. 332), 
“ It is possible that the true reading of a passage may no 
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Chap. II. 


“ longer be extant in any of our MSS.; in which case, we 
have no other refuge than critical conjecture.” In the pre¬ 
sent case, as I have shewn, we have much more than mere 
critical conjecture, to direct us to the reading %gwrov. 

Ver. 22. profitable to me.] xagsros sgyou :—This phrase is 
a version of the Latin ‘ opera pretium’ as Dr. Bloomfield 
justly points out; that is, *worth my while,’ and, therefore, 
‘ profitable to me.’ Our common version, “ this is the fruit 
“ of my'labour," is absolutely devoid of sense. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 5. Let that mind be in you, &c.] This passage has 
been variously written in the different copies. In the Const. 
and rec., that is, in the junior texts, it is read thus: nun yog 
pimusta tv ii/iiv. In the more ancient uncial MSS., D. E. F. G. 
of Wetstein, it is written, nun pgoiem » i ,/in, without yog; 
but, in the most ancient, the Vat., it stands thus, nun pi<wm 
tv ij piv (jfitv et rum millies inter se commutantur. Pref. p. 56). 
Cyrill, as cited by Matthsei, quotes the passage, in different 
places, with all the varieties of the three readings. 

Ver. 6. regarded not—as a prize.'] oex uptaypov nyr.uan : 
— upay/iov iytmlai —‘ to regard as a prize,’ is best explained 
from its diametric opposites, fyuum —<rxo/3«X<t nytialtu —‘ to 
‘ regard as a loss—as refuse,’ in the uext chapter, ver. 8; 
which adverse phrases express the highest and lowest degrees 
of estimation. St. Paul therefore argues; that, if our Lord 
himself did not regard his equality with the Father as a 
prize, to be held and retained for his own sake, but, one to 
he relinquished for the sake of others; we ought not to 
regard our own personal interests only, but to postpone, and 
even to hazard them, for the sake of others. With respect to 
the different terminations of dgvray/io;, here used by St. Paul, 
and upruyfia, cited from Heliodorus; 1 they appear rather 

“ a prize, or good fortune.’* See Parkhurst’s Or. Lex. u.^r<typ.9i. 
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to have been, in their origin, dialectic varieties, as wxij and 
v/jtos, mrm and crsrgos, 1 than metaphysical distributions of 
import. Too much weight seems to have been laid by a 
late learned critic on the assumption of their denoting the 
latter: aoyadfLa and auyae/Log, <pavra.6fltt and pavreeff/iog, ffyjaiia 
and &c., appear to have been respectively used in 

one and the same sense. Of the two passages cited by 
Stephens, from Athenseus and from Plutarch, the former 
uses HTtmytia, and the latter ortvay/t oc, in the same sense, 
namely, in that of ‘ gemitus — groan, or groaning.’ In 
2 Pet. ii. 22, where the rec. text reads xuXur/ia, the Vat. MS. 
reads xuXie/ioi: which suffices to shew, that the Lymyitu. of 
Ileliodorus, and the apray/iot of St. Paul, are to be interpreted 
in the same sense; and therefore, that the example cited 
from Heliodorus, truly illustrates this passage of St. Paul. 

Ver. 30. endangering his life.] ragaPoXiveafiimf — periculo 
se exponens: —This is the reading of the Vat., Alex., Clermont, 
St. German, Augiensis, Boemer. MSS. The third and fourth 
of these fix the reading in their accompanying Latin version, 
by rendering, “parabolatus de anima sua.” Dr. Bloomfield, 
in maintaining the later reading, of the rec. text, ?rafa/3ou- 
Xtveu/ims (ov for »), observes, “ As to the authority of MSS. 
“ for the other reading, they are but six in number.” I must 
here request the reader to look back, with attention, to what 
has been said in the Preface, pp. 21, 26, and note on the 
authority of number with respect to critical testimony. If he 
will further consult, with the same attention, Wetstein’s note 
on this passage, he can hardly fail to be sensible, that mere 
number has nothing to do with the determination of the 
reading in this place. The learned annotator speaks, with 
great confidence, of “ the correction of those critics who 
“ amended the MSS. A. B., icc.” 1 would respectfully ask 
him, where these critics are to be found? He must allow 
me again to say, that he is not warranted, by any license in 
criticism, to assume alteration (which he calls emendation) 
in any given MS., until he shall have produced one more 
ancient, which has a different reading. (See Annot. to Mark, 
iii. 27, p. 189.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 2. Beware of the dogs.] jSXeerere mu; xura;: — In 
Ps. xxii. 16, our Lord, speaking by the mouth of the pro¬ 
phet, says : “ For, many ‘dogs’ have encompassed me : the 
“ assembly of the wicked have enclosed me: they pierced my 
“ hands and my feet.” In the Greek -. exuxXusav t±t xims troXXor 
auvayuyt] erovjj^euo/oei'wv erepeayov [lC ugu^av yji^ar, pov, xat oroSou;. 
The immediate context shews, that the term xuk; is applied 
to the same objects, in both places; namely, the unbelieving 
and rebellious Jews. 

Ib. beware of the carnal abscision .] The sense of xara- 
rofiti, as used here by St. Paul, cannot be otherwise con¬ 
veyed to the English reader than by this paraphrase. The 
apostle opposes that term to circumcision in its figurative and 
spiritual sense; and therefore intends to express the real and 
substantial cutting away of the flesh. Why, then, it will be 
asked, did our revisers employ the word ‘ concision? Because 
Wiclif had translated the Latin ‘ c.oncisionem, by dyvysioun 
‘ (division),’ which was certainly not the apostle’s meaning; 
and, not finding an apter word than Wiclifs, they ended by 
adopting the Latin word itself, to terminate their difficulty 
(as ‘ comprehend,’ in John, i. 5), although it conveys no sense 
whatever to an English ear. 

Ver. 3. who worship in the Spirit of God.] a it nupan 
©eou:— So read the Vat., JEphr., and all the most authori¬ 
tative documents, of MSS., versions, and fathers. The junior 
MSS. substituted 0 ew; but Griesbach, and even Matthaei, 
has rejected the innovation, and restored the primitive ©eou: 

without sufficient reason,’’ observes Dr. Bloomfield, “ since 
“ (as Bishop Middleton has shewn) the propriety of the 
“ article, as well as the context, exclude ©eou, and require 
“ 0e u.” That the venerable prelate was too precipitate in 
his critical decision, is demonstrated by other passages : thus, 
our Lord says, in Matt. xii. 28, ev ntu/um ©sou ex/3oXXw roe S.; 
and Paul, in Rom. viii. 9, era-ej mv/j-a ©eou o,xa ee iipiv ; and 
14, ieoi yag mv/uxTi ©eou uymrat. Tlie presence, or absence 
of the article, denotes no difference in this place. There is 
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nothing, therefore, in the construction, either to exclude ©eon, 
or to require 0 e«. Mattlian says, in the note to his second 
edit.: “ 0eou in pluribus Codd. invcni, ©sw in nulla, ©ew, ex 
“ proximo Xargeum ortum, per somnolentiam scriborum ct 
“ negligentiam interpretum. mtu/La. Qeou, opponitur rjp ms 
“ < a t *°5 

Ver. 11. the resurrection of the dead.'] By amsrams, in 
this place, St. Paul plainly intends the cgum umtraeis — 
‘first resurrection,' of his fellow apostle, in Rev. xx. 5, which 
he himself explains in ch. i. 23, of this Epistle; for, to a 
general resurrection all must attain. (See Annot. to Luke, 
xxiii.41,p. 250,1.) 

Ver. 16.] In the common text of this verse, we find the 
Italic insertion placed here within brackets —eis i 
tfiasa/itv rip ou/rji srmytiv. [xavow ro auro pg muv] ; whicll has 
been introduced for elucidation, but is not known to the Vat. 
and Alex. MSS., the Copt, and Ethiop. versions, or Hillary 
and Augustin. How much this passage has been worried in 
transcription, may be seen in Scholz’s note. 

Ver. 20. for, our country is in heaven.] The mX/rsii/io tv 
ougowws, is here opposed to ro snytia in the preceding verse : 
— mXirtu/ia, which strictly means 4 citizenship,’ will best be 
interpreted, in the apostle’s political sense, by ‘ country ,’ 
which embraces the former. Compare Hob. xi. 14—1G; 
xii. 22, 3. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 18. Though I am without all things, yet I abound :] 
aziyje St vravra, xai WEgi/raeuu : — For this sense of atrip, see 
Annot. to Matt. vi. 2. Compare 2 Cor. vi. 10, is fir,Stv 
tyavTis, xa/ mini xartyovrts — 4 as having nothing, yet pos- 
4 sessing all things’ 
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Ver. 6. and increaseth ] xai au^an/stvov: this is the read¬ 
ing of the Vat. and all the most ancient authorities; but it 
has lapsed from the later texts through the oiioiorikwrm 
liuw — /Mtvov. So far, therefore, from being a case of “ inju- 
“ dicious insertion," into which opinion Dr. Bloomfield has 
been induced to follow Matthsei, it is a manifest case of 
‘ negligent omission,’ in the junior MSS. Scholz has duly 
restored xai av%av o/tevor. 

Ver. 7.] Epaphras, in the Greek text, and in our version, 
is only an abbreviation of Epaphroditus (see Pref. p. 74), 
and ought so to be rendered (as also Prisca, of Priscilla ); 
that an incautious reader may not suppose this Epaphras a 
different person from Epaphroditus, mentioned in Philipp, 
ii. 25; iv. 18. 

Ver. 12.] The Vat. MS. reads this verse thus: tuyaaus- 
has lapsed from the junior texts, through the hfimr. — e am— 


lb. hath qualified us.] ixameam i/tac so 2 Cor. iii. 7. 
(See Pref. p. 11.) 

Ver. 14. We obtain redemption, even the remission of sins] 
The Italic insertion, dia rou ai/i-aro? amu — ‘ through his blood,’ 
is disclaimed, in this place, by every ancient authority, whether 
of MS. or version. It is not contained in the Vat. MS.; nor 
in the uncial MSS. A.C.D.E.F.G.; nor in the twelve later 
MSS. cited by Wctstein; nor in Vat. 367, Pio-Vat. 50, or 
Havn. 1 and 3 of Bircli; nor in the Latin, Syr., Copt., and 
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Ethiop. versions; nor in the citations of the verse by Athe- 
nasius, Basil, Chrysostom, Cyrill, and other fathers. It wears 
the stamp of the age that corrupted Acts, xx. 28 (where see 
Annot.); and is so plainly an interpolation of a later age, 
that Scholz has rejected it. 

Ver. 15. begotten before every creation.'] This is demon¬ 
strated to be the true sense of •egummxas, in this place, by the 
consequence drawn in the following sentence. (See Bloom¬ 
field’s note.) The Greeks used nxmi in both senses, ‘ pario 

aXXa imrgos limns mom xogms .—EuSTATH. p. 1568. 

Ver. 19. to make his fulness to reside in him.] The Greek 
texts read xanmneeu, which is an Itacism for xammeai (see 
Pref. p. 61). See Macknight’s note; with Castalio’s inter¬ 
pretation, which is thus confirmed. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 2, 3. of the mystery of God, namely, Christ, &c.] 
The Vat. MS. has not xat vargos xai mu. Compare v. 25, 26, 
of the preceding chapter, ro fioenigiov, is ten Xgieros. So here, 
us isriymeiv too /loerrigm too 0sou, (isXo»or< sub.) Xgieroo, x. r. X. 

Ver. 16. in respect— of Sabbaths.] It is a most remark¬ 
able fact (and certainly not designed to be unnoticed by us), 
that in the ‘ New Covenant,’ whether in the Gospels or in 
the Epistles, there is not a single precept, either from our 
Saviour or from any one of his apostles, relating to a Sabbath. 
The only occasions on which any observations respecting it 
occur, are two. The first, is that in which, when the Pharisees 
expressed offence at the disciples eating the ears of corn on a 
Sabbath-day, as being a breach of the legal ordinance for the 
Sabbath, our Lord defended the disciples, and reprehended 
their censurers. The second, is this of St. Paul, who, in 
enforcing on the minds of the Colossians their relief, under 
the Gospel, from all the ancient ceremonial ordinances, says, 
“ Let no one judge you in respect of Sabbaths." The Gospel, 
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therefore, with a silence almost mysterious, abstains from 
uttering a single word to direct us with relation to the 
observance of a Sabbath: which silence is the more striking, 
as the Jewish Sabbath was then at the eve of being abro- 

VVe collect from one passage, when explained by tra¬ 
ditional history (Rev. i. 10), that the apostolic church 
observed the first day of the week, under the name of the 
‘ Lord's-day and, though we know that it discontinued the 
ancient Jewish observance of the last day, yet, there is not 
a particle of testimony, that it transferred to that first day, 
the ordinances which the Jewish law had enjoined for the 
observance of the last day of the week, or legal Sabbath. 

Thus left without any positive evangelical rule for his 
guidance, the earnest Christian will question himself, by 
what principle he is to govern his conduct with relation to 
that first day? To discover that principle, he will search for 
some notification of the Divine will respecting a Sabbath, 
separately from the legal ordinances which have been abo¬ 
lished. Such notification he will not find in the New Scrip¬ 
tures; he will therefore look back to the Old. There he 
will read : “ Blessed is the man that keepeth the Sabbath, 
“ from polluting it; and keepeth his hand from doing any 
“ evil. If thou turn away thy foot, by reason of the Sabbath, 1 
“ from doing thy pleasure on my Holy day; and call the 
“ Sabbath a delight, the Holy of the Lord, honourable; and 
“ shalt honour Him, not doing thine own ways, nor doing 
“ thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words; then 
“ shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord.” (Is. lvi. 2; lviii. 
13.) This, therefore, is found to be the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple, or base, on which the temporary superstructure of 

“ Sabbath:" Bp. Lowth renders, ‘ If thou restrain thy foot from the Sabbath 
but neither the notes of this learned translator, nor those of Scott, or of Mant 
and Doyley, offer any elucidation of these obscure and equivocal translations* 
The Greek interpreters rendered, car **o<rrp+ ? s -ret ■ra’ha goo a-xo ru? Safifiaruv, 
roo pn, &c., which might serve to yield the 6ame sense as our version { but, a 
moment’s consideration will render it sensible, that a*o is here to be under, 
stood in its sense of pres—by reason of, and, therefore, that we are to under, 
stand, * If thou turn away thy foot (from its being , or because it is the Sabbath) 

‘ from doing thy pleasure,- &C. (See Hoogev. n. to V.ger, p. 522.) “ a ,. 
“ often signifies, ‘ on account of.’ **—(Matthai, Gr.Gr. vol. ii. p. 879.) 
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the legal Sabbath had been raised; but that, being now 
taken away, leaves the observance of the Christian Sabbath 
a responsibility on the soul of man, immediately towards its 
God. Such observance, under the Gospel, must consist 
wholly, ‘ in Spirit, and in Truth:’ not in ‘ building again 
‘ the things that are destroyed’ nor in re-enacting a ‘ law of 
1 a carnal commandment!’ As well might a nurse expect to 
induce sleep on her child, by chiding and scolding, as a 
Christian legislator expect to induce a spiritual disposition 
on the souls of men, by carnal coercion and severity. It is 
his duty, indeed, to vindicate the Sabbath against unequi¬ 
vocal pollution and acknowledged outrage, but, he is not 
licensed to attach those characters according to his own 
private and individual arbitrement; lest he should fall into 
a similar error with that of the Pharisees, whom our Lord 
shewed, with all their zeal and assumed superiority of know¬ 
ledge of their religion, to be incompetent judges of what 
truly constituted the observance, or the breach of a Sabbath 
in His sight, who ‘ knew what was in man,’ and who ‘ was 
‘ Lord even of the Sabbath.' 

The silence respecting Sabbath ordinances, so remarkable 
under the ‘ New Covenant,’ is explained, 1st, in our Lord's 
declaration to the woman of Samaria; “ The time is coming, 
“ when the true worshippers will worship the Father in 
“ Spirit and in Truth; for the Father sccketh such to vvor- 
“ ship Ilimand 2dly, in St. Peter's question at the opening 
of the first council of the church; “ Why tempt ye God, by 
“ putting a yoke on the neck of the disciples, which neither 
“ our fathers, nor we, have been able to bear?” It is not, 
therefore, by putting such a yoke on the neck of Christ’s 
disciples, that we can, with any reason, expect to produce 
such worshippers as ‘ the Father seeketh to worship Him.’ 

Ver. 18. Let no one seduce you, at his will.] The Latin, 
‘ seducat,’ correctly gives the intention of xuruPgaPtMTu, which 
signifies, ‘ to cause a competitor to lose his prize, by drawing 
‘ him aside from the goal— seorsim ducendo, or seducendo.’ — 
h\m, ‘ at his will,’ as teXovrus, in 2 Pet. iii. 5. 

Ib. entering on things that he hath seen, vainly puffed up, 
&c.] The Vat., Alex., and Clermont MSS., the Coptic version, 
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Chap. III. 


and Origen, thus read: a !»gaxe» 1/i.fSa.Ttjuv. But, because it 
was evident that the pretender had not seen those things, 
a later and duller age inserted the negative w : yet, it was 
sufficiently manifest, from the style and tone of the apostle, 
that he meant, ‘ pretended, to have seen.’ 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 8, 9. manhood .] See Annot. to 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

Ver. 14. And let the peace of Christ rule, &c.] Xperov, 
not ©sou, is the reading of every most ancient MS. and ver¬ 
sion ; according to Christ’s bequest to his church: “ Peace I 
“ leave with you. My peace 1 give to you!” (John, xiv. 26.) 
The same authorities also read @sy for Kopy, in the next 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 1. Grace and peace he to you.] The Vat., and two 
other uncial MSS., close this verse with yap; v/im xai trim ; 
and have not the repetition contained in the rec. text, and in 
our version. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 8. even our own lives.] ea; tavern -4-1 >ya.i\ — * lives,’ 
as in John, x. 14,16, not ‘ souls’ The Vulg. has ‘ anima’ in 
both places, which Wiclif properly rendered ‘ lyf,' in both. 
His revisers have unadvisedly substituted ‘ souls,’ in this 
passage. 

Ver. 16. to the end.] sis veXos:—until the consummation, 
or, as Chrysostom speaks, ias svmXtias, in the sense in which 
our Lord used that phrase, in Matt. xiii. 39, 40: “ The 
“ Jews (said that eminent father) will he held in their present 
“ bondage, until the consummation” — tut numXfia; %a.h%tt 
ctuems 1) iovXeia avert. — (Adv. Jud. tom. i. p. 650.) And so 
Jerom: “ The present desolation of the Jews will continue to 
“ the end of the world —Usque ad finem mundi perseverabit 
“ vastitas Judseorum. (in Esaiam, c. i.)” 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 14. as also ye do walk.] xafa; xau enpeartm :—This 
gracious and encouraging clause, which exists in the Vat. 
and in the most ancient MSS. and versions, has lapsed from 
the junior copies. The reader will now be able to appreciate 
the pretensions of these latter, to determine the text; and to 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


C H Ar. IV. 


exclude passages sanctioned by authorities so much their 
superior, in every point that constitutes authority. 

Ver. 17-19.] In these verses, the apostle decorously con¬ 
veys an injunction, that every man should confine himself to 
his own wife, with purity and sanctity of love; and should 
not invade the marital property of another. Wetstein truly 
observes, “ cum xraetui proprie significat acquirere, non 
“ potest ffxsuos significare corpus suum, sed uxorem and the 
Hebrew authority which he cites, shews that txems —* vas— 
‘ vessel,’ would have been understood, in the apostle’s age, 
to signify ‘uxor,’ in this place .—“ Megilla Esther, i. 11: 
“ In convivio illius, impii aliqui dicebant: mulieres Medicae 
“ sunt pulchriores; alii vero: Persic® sunt pulchriores. 
“ Dixit ad eas Acbasuerus: Vas meum, quo ego utor, neque 
“ Medicum, neque Persicum est, sed Chaldaicum.” We are, 
therefore, to understand yvmmtm, as in 1 Pet. iii. 7. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 1. as the others, who have not hope.'] Of the vast¬ 
ness of the consolation here administered to believers, and 
of the profoundness of the affliction which must have been 
endured by those who possessed it not, we shall obtain an 
adequate sense from considering the feelings of an amiable 
heathen under the circumstances signified by the apostle. 
The younger Pliny thus expresses himself, on the death of a 
beloved friend: “ I think, of what a friend, of what a per- 
“ son, I am bereaved! You will say, that he had completed 
“ his 67th year, which age is sufficiently long for the most 
“ robust: I know it. That he has escaped from continual ill 
“ health: I know it. That he has departed, while his friends 
“ were living; and while the republic was flourishing, which 
“ was dearer to him than all of them : I know this also. 
“ Nevertheless, I grieve, as if it were for the death of one 
“ young and vigorous: but I grieve (though you may think 
“ me weak) for my own sake! For I have lost, I have lost 
“ the witness, the guide, and instructor of my life ! In short, 
“ I will say, what I said to my friend Calvisius in the fresh- 
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“ ness of my grief, ‘ 1 fear that I shall he too careless of my 
“ life.’ Wherefore, give me some consolation: not such as 
“ these, ‘ He was old — he was sickly’ for I know all this; 
“ but, something new — something great, of which 1 have 
“ never heard, or read. For, what I have heard, what 1 
“ have read, occurs of its own accord; but, it is overwhelmed 
“ hy such great grief! —Sed nova aliqua, sed magna, qua; 
“ audieram nunquam, legcrim nunquam: nam qute audivi, 
“ quae legi, sponte succurrunt, sed tanto dolore superantur. 
— (Plin. Epist. lib. i. Ep. 12.) Such was the universally 
disconsolate state of the heathen world, to which the apostle 
administered the ‘ new,' the ‘ great ’ consolation imparted in 
this chapter; consolation, of which none of his heathen con¬ 
verts and auditors had ever before ‘heard,’ or had ever ‘ read l’ 

Ver. 4. with a voice of archangel.'] tv fairi : — 

not, ‘ the voice of the archangel.’—The word agya77 **«« 
occurs in no other place in the Sacred Scriptures, except 
in the Epistle of Jude, where it is used with the demon¬ 
strative i; which passage holds no authority adducible in 
sacred criticism. (See Annot. to Jude.) In the passage 
before us, the word has no such article. From this single 
employment of the word by St. Paul, an order of heavenly 
beings has been created by the fertility of human imagina¬ 
tion, without any sanction whatever from revelation; and 
has been introduced into ancient Liturgies, from whence it 
has been adopted into our own: — agyayytXo; properly 
expresses, ruler or commander of angels, and is Applicable 
exclusively to Him of whom it is said (1 Pet. iii. 22), that 
he “ is gone into heaven, and is on the right-hand of God, 
“ angels—being made subject to him —inro rayirrm a-jru ayys- 
“ \m.” The ugyjtyyihas, or Ruler of Angels, therefore, whose 
‘ Voice’ shall rouse the dead, can be no other than our Lord 
himself; who has distinctly told us (John, v. 24), “ The hour 
“ is coming, when the dead shall hear the Voice of the Son 
“ of man:’’ and the same is here signified also, if moderate 
attention be given to the words, “ the Lord will come with 
“ a Voice of archangel." The plural ‘ archangels,’ is abso¬ 
lutely unscriptural. The Christian church is informed of 
no other 1 archangel; no mention of such a dignity is ad¬ 
verted to in the book of llecelation, which presents to us 
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the most intimate views we possess of the heavenly agents; 
and therefore, that imaginary order in the celestial hierarchy, 
which has been so long accepted from an uncritical and 
superstitious age, should now be erased from the Christian 
vocabulary. 

Ver. 5. and so we shall be for ever with the Lord.] In 
this clear and unequivocal disclosure of the immediate result 
of the day of Resurrection, we are certified, that the transition 
will be instantaneous, from the grave to eternity. The con¬ 
ception, of an obtrusive ‘Millennium.’ between the grave and 
the ‘ jEternum,’ is, in its essence, <r<*fj wu» my/ia —‘ a carnal 
‘ thought,’ not only unsupported, but here directly contra¬ 
dicted, by Revelation; and evidently sprang from a clinging 
to time, and to the objects familiar to our present apprehen¬ 
sions. We know, that the fiction was first introduced, in the 
second century, by Papias; and that Eusebius recorded it, 
as an evidence of the weakness of his understanding: “ He 
“ (Papias),” says this historian, “ related some other things 
“ of a very fabulous character, /rj6niurigu ; among these, that 
“ there would be a certain period of a thousand years, after 
“ the resurrection from the dead, in which the kingdom of 
“ Christ would be established, corporeally, on this same 
“ earth: which, I am of opinion, he supposed, through mis- 
“ apprehending the statements of the apostles, and not per- 
“ ceiving that they were spoken with a mystical sense: for, 
“ he was a man of a very little mind, as is manifested by the 
“ evidence of his own works.”— Eccl. Hist. lib. iii. c. ult. 
p. 137. Ed. Cantab. 1720. (See Annot. to John, p. 268.) 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 16. to all the brethren.] mg aisXpois : — ayioig — 
‘ holy,’ has been officiously added in the junior MSS.; but it 
is absent from all the most ancient copies. 





II. THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 8. in flaming fire.] a p\oyi irugos:— “As to this 
“ reading,” says Dr. Bloomfield, “ it is a manifest correction 
“ of ev -3 -no/ pXoyo;.” Where, I would ask, is the manifesta¬ 
tion ? It is the reading of the Vat. and most ancient texts ; 
and could not have been corrected by a. junior, for it is writ¬ 
ten in the Vat. MS. ‘ prima manu.’ Is it more reasonable 
to say, ‘ in afire offlame,' than ‘ in a flame of fire?' The 
reading, irvgi pXoyoj, pertains, as Scholz truly states, to “ rec. 
“ cum Codd. recent, fere omnib.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 1. Concerning the coming] Swig:—the Latin ren¬ 
dered ‘ per,' from whence Wiclif rendered ‘ bi,’ which version 
his reviewers have suffered to pass, without correcting it by 
the Greek : Jireg is here to be understood in the sense of 
ireo/ (MatthiiE, §582), as the Latin ‘super,’ in the sense of 
‘ de,‘ ‘ concerning.' Whereas, the phrase, “ We beseech you, 
“ by the coining,” &c., is the language of adjuration; than 
which nothing can be more distant from the apostle’s pur¬ 
pose, who only premises the subject on which he is about 


Ver. 2. that the day of the Lord is already come.] in 
E»6ffTii*E» ij i| ititga rev Kug/ou : — So read the Vat. MS. and the 
most ancient authorities; the junior copies have substituted 
Xoisrov for Kugreu. Ii»£/rrijx;y is evidently to be understood, ill 
this place, with the same sense as menira, in Rom. viii. 38; 
both words being in the perfect past. Erserura, in Romans, 
is rendered by the Vulg. • instantia’ and by Wiclif, ‘present 
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‘ thingis.' Our revisers have retained Wiclif's word; Mac- 
knight also, and Bloomfield, interpret ereirr ura, ‘present.' 
Enerrixa, therefore, in this place, signifies, ‘ is present,’ or, 

‘ is already come.’ This notion, against which St. Paul warns 
the Thessalonians, viz. that the predicted ‘ day of the Lord’ 
attained its fulfilment in the first coming of Christ, is an in¬ 
tegral part of the error which the apostle reprobates in his 
Second Epistle to Tim. c. ii. 18, viz. ‘ that the resurrection 
< had already been,’ namely, when onr Lord rose from the 
dead. There is hardly an heretical error of the apostolic 
age, of which we have so plain and express a record; yet 
it is unnoticed, here, by both Macknight and Bloomfield; 
and is but slightly adverted to by Mosheim, whose trans¬ 
lator refers to “ the accurate accounts given of these men 
“ by Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. lib. iv. c. 9, p. 952; Ittigius, 
“ Dc Hceresiarchis avi Apostol. § 1, c. 8, p. 84 ; Budd^ds, 
“ De Eccles. Apostol. c. 5, p. 292.” —(Mosii. Eccles. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 132, note.) 

Ver. 3. The man of iniquity] more literally, of ‘ lawless- 
‘ ness —o aviguvos rns ayo/iiai :—So reads the Vat. MS., with 
the Coptic version, Origen, Cyril; the four MSS. cited by 
Wetstein; the valuable Cod. Vat. 367, and Vind. Koll. 10, 
cited by Birch ; and four others cited by Scholz. Tertullian 
renders ‘ delinquentitz homo,’ not ‘ homo peccati,’ as the mo¬ 
dern Lat. Vulgate, which follows the junior Greek reading, 
afiagnag. Wiclif rendered ‘ man of synne,’ from the Vulgate, 
which his revisers have retained. Erasmus altered the Vul¬ 
gate to ‘homo ille scelerosus;’ adding in a note, “ 5 uySgum; 
“ tt,q a/Lugrias —JDivus Ambrosius, ut explicaret vim articuli, 
“ legit, ‘ homo ille,’ ut acceperemus de certo homine dictum.” 
That the original reading was avo/uug, which was afterwards 
changed, for interpretation, to ujiug na;, is critically proved by 
the weight (not the number) of external testimonies; and also 
of internal, at v. 8, where the same is called o uvo/ia ;— ‘exlex.’ 
It is the more necessary to attend to the difference, because 
uvo/iia has an import which ajiagna has not. a^agnu signifies, 
the transgression of a law; avo/im, outlawry, in its etymo¬ 
logical sense, of being out of the sphere of a law; whether 
by circumstance only, as the Gentiles are called a mpoi (1 Cor. 
ix. 22), or by rebellion against the law, as in 1 Tim. i. 9, 
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avopois y.u.i aiiuc«ra*To/s. This various reading is not noticed, 
either by Macknight, Burton, or Bloomfield. I shall not 
aspire to add any thing satisfactory to Dr. Bloomfield’s 
introductory note on this mysterious passage: I subscribe 
unreservedly to his judgment, that the resolving fact, which 
alone shall fully disclose its mystery, is still in futurity, 
though perhaps not remotely; and, consequently, that all 
the solutions hitherto confidently proposed for its complete 
exposition, under the reading a/iagnas, are but fond self- 
delusions of their respective learned, but discordant authors. 
Scholz retains the received reading. 

Ver. 4. So as to seat himself in the sanctuary of God, 
declariug himself to be a God.] us Qeou—‘ as God,’ in the 
received text, is a superfluity not found in the oldest MSS. 
and versions. 

Ver. 13. for a. first-fruit.\ airagxw :—So reads the earliest 
MS. that we possess, and other MSS. both uncial and junior; 
not ctrr agxns — ‘from the beginning,’ with the received text. 
Matthsei’s personal decision in favour of the latter (“ equidam 
“ certe lego at? agxes”), is devoid of all counteracting weight. 



I. TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 3. So do now. ] Bloomfield is sensible of the ellipsis 
in this passage, and justly suggests of>ru xai vuv cragajcaXw, to 
supply it; according to 1 Cor. xvi. 1, oiira xai i/iti; munsare. 

Ver. 4. the dispensation of God.] eixm/iiat ©sou:—There 
is no reading more powerfully supported by the testimony 
both of antiquity, and of numbers, than this of oixmofuav, 
against the oixobo/nav of the junior texts. The Vat. MS. is 
defective of the Epistles to Timothy; but, besides the nume¬ 
rous testimonies for uxom/tmv cited by Wetstein, Birch has 
adduced, “ Vatt. 367, 1210; Pio-Vat. 50; Neapol. reg. 
“ Lour. 32; Pint. iv.; Vind. Koll. 10; Vindd. 34, 35, 36, 
“ 37; Havn. 1." Matthsei also reads oixm/uat, and adds : 
“ Ita omnes omnino mei: — uxofo/uav, nihil nisi error est 
“ typothetarum Erasmi, 3 cum » confuso.” (See his note on 
the passage.) The apostle is not here adverting to progress 
or growth in faith, which is always intended in the figurative 
term oixc3t/iia —‘ building,’ hut to its orderly settlement, in the 
first instance, in regulating the household of God ; that there 
may be no misunderstandings, and therefore no questions and 
doubts. Such positive authorities are not to be overruled 
by arguments drawn from a. possibility of an alteration of the 
word having taken place; which bears, equally, both ways. 

Ver. 10. the wholesome doctrine o/’the glorious Gospel.] 
The phrase, ij iiSusxaXia — xara ro ivuyy., is equivalent to, 
‘ the doctrine of, or pertaining to, the Gospel.’ 

Ver. 18. w hich last ] rurn xai uyat. sum iSr,en, r .v : — Since 
the singular, (►, respects mnninen only, as distinguished from 
mm, it is necessary to add ‘ last,’ to give to the English 
version the perspicuity of the original. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 9. So, also, the women, decking themselves.] xoapiiv 
for xos/iooeae, ‘ inf. pro particip.’ 

Ver. 10. Not with broidered hair only.'] Dr. Bloomfield 
has well remarked, in this place: “ It may be observed, the 
“ fit j, in this kind of converse construction, stands for ovx — 
“ aXXa, non tarn — quam." It implies, m « crXjjy/iairi fiovoi, rj 
X°u<ru, aXXa xa, xaff o trgetrei. A similar interpretation must 
be given to 1 Pet. iii. 3. The passage is by no means con¬ 
demnatory of all adornment of the female person: attention 
to the latter injunction of the apostle, will sufficiently restrain 
and regulate the practice to which he adverts. 

Ver. 14. She will be saved, through (her) child-hearing.] 
but rr,t rrxmymat requires ai/rti( to be understood, namely, of 
the particular ywti — ‘Eve,’ of whom he is speaking. We 
must look back to the history to which the apostle alludes, in 
Gen. iii. 15,16. In the former of those verses, God declares 
the ultimate victory of the woman’s seed over the Serpent. 
In the next verse, He declares her penalty in child-hearing. 
The apostle, speaking here of Eve, personally, states, that her 
salvation will be imparted through that which was her penalty, 
namely, the painful parturition of her seed .- and then, in an 
ellipsis in which yarn is enlarged to ywaixei, he extends the 
same result to all her female posterity, under the condition 
which he expresses. A recent learned annotator thinks such 
an import of the apostle’s words ‘ enigmatical ’ and ‘ impro- 
‘ bable.’ I confess, it appears to me obvious and natural. 
“ The true sense (he says) is, I have no doubt, as follows: 

1 the sex which was the means of bringing such ruin on 
* the human race, will not be excluded from salvation, or 
‘ admitted to it on worse terms; but will he admitted, in 
‘ consideration of their child-hearing.’” Surely, this last 
proposition is not more probable than the former. That the 
salvation of women shall, in any degree, result from ‘ a con- 
‘ sideration of their child-bearing,’ is an inadmissible pro¬ 
position ; for, the salvation of woman, as of man, will result 
only from that particular child-bearing which gave birth to 
the Seed promised to Eve. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 6, 7.] These verses must be taken together, in order 
to discern the apostle’s meaning in using the word ImfioXm in 
both. He was anxious, that those who held the office of 
‘ bishop ’ in the church, should be held in good reputation by 
those who were not of the church ; consequently, that they 
should give no handle for accusation or slander. In ver. 11, 
which so soon follows; also in 2 Tim. iii. 3, and in Titus, 
ii. 3, he uses im/SoAos in the sense of slanderer, or false 
accuser, not ‘ deoil,’ as our revisers have here accepted from 
Wiclif; criticism therefore demands, that the same word 
should be taken in the same sense, in these two verses. This 
character of person he expresses, in c. v. 14, by amxti/itiisi — 
‘ adversary.' 

Ver. 15,16,17.] The paragraph, comprising these three 
verses, has caused such intricate controversies among the 
commentators, that, in order to attain to a solution of their 
difficulties satisfactory to the understanding, it is indispensably 
necessary to cast from the mind all that has hitherto been 
written on the subject, and to investigate their import de novo. 
These three verses of this revision, form only two in the print¬ 
ed texts; the last of which, in the oldest version (the Latin), 
begins with the relative ‘ quod,’ made to agree with its falsely- 
translated antecedent, ‘ sacramentum’ for tmarriem. The Cler¬ 
mont Latinising Gr. MS., or D2, ofWetstein, has £, as the 
relative of iioenipm. The Vat. MS. can afford us no assist¬ 
ance, as it is defective of the Epistles to Timothy. St. Cyrill 
of Alex, read 6;, as does the Coptic vebsion; and, after all 
that has been disputed respecting the readings of the Ephrem 
and Alex. MSS., I think it must be admitted, by any mind 
perfectly free and unbiassed, that they both read 02, as 
Cyrill, and not 02. To the Venetian MSS. 33, 34, collated 
by Birch, is annexed this scholion, i uyuu; KupXko;, iv ru 
SuSlxa rifi xifakaiw rm o^oAisw, <fr,ei '02 tpcuHeuSo. All the 
earliest testimonies, therefore, commence the 17th verse of 
this revision with a relative pronoun; the Greek, with the 
masculine relative, is; the Latin and the Latinising Greek, 
with the neuter, ‘ quod,’ and i; the former of which readings 
(is), is alone entitled to consideration. Now, the result is 
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the same, whether the reading be 'OS or @s, if the context be 
duly divided and punctuated. Bengel was the first to point 
out, that ffruXog does not look back to exxXji<r/a, but forward 
to and begin9 a separate clause ; l which clause is, 

in fact, an interruptire exclamation in parenthesis , with which 
the apostle introduces his sublime conclusion. “ Nec me 
“ fugit,” saysWoide, “ viros doctissimos lectionem OC alteri 
“ ©C prteferre. — Eminentissimus, summeque vencrandus 
“ theologus, Magnificus Universitatis Kiloniensis Pro-Can- 
“ celarius, Johannes Andreas Cramer, omnibus eruditis in 
“ Germania notus et carus, in suis ad me literis os legit,' 
“ quibusdain vocibus hoc modo parenthesi inclusis: nns 
“ ExxXijir/a 0 EOT ZflNTOS (vrvXo s xcu iSgaiupa rtis ccXjjfoaj, xcu 
“ /ieya ten n rr,g ampuas /LVGTj]pCi) 'OS cpavegutii, 

“ &c., ita ut de sensu hujus loci nulla sit dissensio, sed utra- 
“ que lectio amice conspiret.”—( Prof ad Cod. MS. Alex. 
pp. 31, 32.) The continuous sense is, ©eou £wn;—fa ifavi- 
gaiti—“ the Living God—Who was manifested in the flesh.” 
From indiscernment of this direct relation between ©sou 
£»n>$ and fa, and from a full conviction that upamfuirt eanu 
intended or implied ©ios, fa has been changed to @eos, by 
merely converting the uncial OC into ©C, the compend of 
©sof. “ Some (says Dr. Burton) connect crruXos xai t. r. a. 
“ with what follows: hut Origen in five places connects it 
“ with ixx\r,sia we have seen, in Annot. to Matt, xxvii. 50, 
p. 178, what deference is due to the criticism of Origen; and 
we read in Griesbach’9 extracts ( Sgtnb. Critic, tom. ii. p. 583), 
Origen’s broken citations from this passage, viz. 

crag cu fft w o/xw Kug/ou— guvrog — 

oixog rou ©eou 6g tsriv — aXtjhiag — 

EXxXjiova, ijng turn oixog ©sou guirte, cn-uXos—aX>;<sia;— 
Such loose testimony cannot be admitted as evidence. The 
true reading, therefore, is fa looking back to its antecedent 
©sou gening . Wetstein states (note, tom. ii. p. 330), of the 
text of Cyrill, “ Licet libri editi nunc habent 0cog e Codices 
“ tam.cn 1SISS., et qui ex illis Catenas confecerunt, legunt 
“ fa such a convicted falsification, only raises 

doubts of the fidelity of other citations of Scripture in the 
early printed copies of the Fathers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 10. We endure conflicts.'] tLyutifyptOa, according to 
the most ancient reading (not om&igo/ttDa). (See Wetstein and 
Birch.) This reading corresponds to xsmuiut, with which it is 
coupled. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver.4. let them ‘ teach'] not ‘learn:'—/luttanrumt (aura). 
This interpretation is manifested by the relative ages of the 
parties, and by /imtcau having the senses both of ‘ learn’ and 
‘ teach “ It should be known (says Eustathius), that as SeBat 
“ is used to signify sometimes he taught, though generally, 
“ he learned; so is fiattann —as among the sophists, pattann 
“ yja/i/iara, to teach letters." (p. 1883, 46.) 

Ver. 16. If any believing sister have widows] n nc merr,, 
is undeniably the reading of the oldest texts; and it is im¬ 
portant, from intimating a practice in the primitive church, 
of the particulars of which we are in ignorance. The v/fros n, 
which has been added before vistt,, in the junior texts, in 
consequence of that ignorance, ought, therefore, not to be 
admitted into the sentence. 

Ib. let her supply them.] The reason assigned for this 
injunction is, that the community may exclusively direct 
their supplies to those who are strut x*lS a ‘> really widowed 
and destitute; pertaining to none who are able to support 

Ver. 21. and his chosen angels.] rut sxXtr.ru* ayytKm : — 
When we read the words of our Lord in Rev. i., siayyeXoi 
rm exx\r,siut —‘ the angels of the churches,' (by which term 
he expresses the chief ministers of the respective churches, 
whom he is about to address,) we are cautioned not to search 
in the imagination for the signification of the words ol tx't.ixm 
ayytXtn, in this verse; but, to understand them as intending 
the ministers elected or chosen to preside over the several 
churches planted by St. Paul, and by his apostolical colleagues. 
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And this consideration may tend to determine the interpret¬ 
ation of ayysXou;, in 1 Cor. xi. 10, as denoting the presiding 
ministers of the churches. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 5. through which arise, &c.] i/a, caga rgi&cu :•—The 
various readings of this passage observed in the different 
MSS., has arisen from an original erroneous division of the 
ancient uncial writing; by which, 3<a, which the straight¬ 
forward sense shews to be properly 3/ a, has been assumed 
to form a doubly compounded noun, itacagargifiai. Matthsei 
justly remarks on this passage: “ Codices maximo con- 
“ sensu probant liaxagurgifSai. Aliqui exhibent eragargi^ai — 
“ hurgiPai. In uno inveni, 3/ a <raga rgfiai, quod praeferrem, 
“ si per,Codices liceret. Ac fortasse licet, cum istius modi 
“ in vetustis Codd., modo temere jungantur, modo disjun- 
“ gantur.” We are always to look to the uncial writing, 
for ultimate authority; for, the authors of its divisions and 
punctuation are devoid of all authority whatever: 3/ a, and 
3 ia, are both written Jh-IX. in the uncial writing, and are 
not separated from the words immediately preceding and 
following. 

Ver. 8. food and covering .] er-erae/Miira, does not signify 
“ raiment" or “ clothes” only, but covering in general. Philo, 
cited by Wetstein, says, “ extern, is twofold; ‘ clothing’ and 
“ ‘ dwelling’ — extern, 3/riw ados, n /te» svOijs, vo 3s oixia.” 

Ver. 19. eternal life.] This should rather have been ren¬ 
dered, that which is life indeed. The reading, rr,; wrw; £urn, 
is so powerfully supported by the authority of antiquity, as 
to render it evident, that the received reading, atmiau — 
‘ eternal,’ has been an explanatory substitution by some 
junior copyists. 



II. TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 11. life and incorruption.'] £wr,i r.ui afia.geuu : — 

‘ vitam et iqcorruptionem,’ Vulg. The substitution of the 
word ‘ immortality' in our version, is unwarranted. Mac- 
knight, who adopts that word into his text, says neverthe¬ 
less, “ perhaps uf6agsiu» should be translated, not immortality, 
“ but incorruption.” Can any one question it? The intro¬ 
duction of ‘immortality,’ has caused a misapprehension of 
the apostle’s meaning, in many of our English expositions. 
Because the ancient heathens bad a vague and abstract no¬ 
tion of ‘ immortality' (as where Cicero says, “ Non est lugenda 
“ mors, quam immortalitas consequitur”), it was assumed, 
that by puniram>$, the apostle intended, the throwing increased 
light on that ancient opinion; and, clearing away the obscurity 
that invested it. But, the apostle is not adverting to a 
doctrine entertained by any heathens, but to one which 
never entered into their contemplation; namely, a future 
“ resurrection to a bodily life exempt from corruption.” (Acts, 
xvii. 18, 33.) The words gaw xai uptageiav, have here the 
sense of £ar,v (lit afiaema; — life with incorruption , i. e. 
without corruption or decay: xai and pera being used by the 
sacred writers in cognate copulative senses, according to their 
use of their native Hebrew "|. This was the new and strange 
doctrine at which the Athenians ‘ mocked' —(See 
Annot. to Acts, xxvi. 8, p. 320.) Suidas and Phavorinus 
expressly state, that <pun?u, with an accusative case, signifies, 
‘to bring to light—to publish:’ — pungtiv, umarixp (says 
Suidas) tig y'xc ayuv. t^czyytXXtiv. xaicov purigeiv to CiTToppriTov — 
‘ it is time to bring to light, or make public, the secret.’ So 
far, then, our revisers are warranted in their alteration of 
Wiclif, who rendered: “ oure Savyour Jesu Crist, which 
“ distriede deetb, and lightnyde lyf and uncorrupcioun hi 
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“ the Gospelbut, in substituting ‘ immortality’ for Wiclif’s 
‘ uncorruption,’ they are without warrant, and have rendered 
erroneously the term used by the apostle. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 4. no soldier going to tear.] cuius ffr^artuo/isno;: — 
(See Annot. to Luke, iii. 14, p. 224.) St. Paul here illustrates, 
by a familiar example drawn from secular life, the self-renun¬ 
ciation and entire devotion required in those who dedicate 
themselves to the service of Christ. Some ignorant philopo- 
nist, or crafty monachist, destroyed the example in the Latin. 
Vulgate, by inserting ‘ Deo:' “ Nemo militans Deo, implicat 
“ se,” &c. Wiclif is to be excused for adopting the insertion, 
in his curious reudering of the passage, as his learning did not 
extend beyond his Latin text: “ No roan holdinge knyghthod 
“ to God, wlappith himsilff with worldli nedis,” &c. The 
addition, ru ©sw, in the Gr. text, is found only in the Codd. 
F. G. of Wetstein; which betrays the subjection of those 
MSS. to the Latin readings. 

Ver. 18. the resurrection hath already been.'] See Annot. 
to 2 Thess. ii. 2. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 10. Crescens to Gaul.'] Kpr,n.r,s as TaKanav. —The 
Galatians of Asia, to whom St. Paul addressed his epistle, 
were originally, as we learn from Strabo, a colony which had 
migrated from Gaul into Asia, retaining the name of their 
country. The parent nation, as we are informed by the same 
geographer, was called, in the Greek, both Galatians and 
Gauls: vo tfj/ivao p-jXov, i vuv fccXXizor xaiuTakanxcu r.aXo urn 
(lib. iv. p. 195, or 298). As ‘ Galatia’ denoted both Gallia 
in Europe, and Galatia in Asia, it was probable that the 
name used by St. Paul would mislead many to suppose, that 
he meant the Asiatic theatre of his first apostolical labours. 
To rectify this error, Epiphanius, as cited by Wetstein, had 
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said : mix tv r>| Takarm, iig ring Tkani&trt; vo/Lityuaiv, aXka tv rij 
TaWia —‘ Not into Galatia, as some erroneously think, but 
‘ into Gaul.’ (See Wetstein’s note.) Accordingly,^the ancient 
Ephrem MS., the Cod. Vat. 367, and three other MSS., 
read TaXXiav. It is material to attend to this correction, for 
tracing the progress of the Gospel, westward, in Europe: 
“ Demas (he says) is gone to Thessalonica; Crescens into 
“ Gaul; Titus to Dalmatia.” From the period when the 
Spirit forbade St. Paul to preach in Asia, and directed him 
to pass over into Europe (Acts, xvi. 6), we find his attention 
pointed to the western nations; even, to the peninsula of 
Spain. 

Ver. 18. Salute Priscilla and Aquila.] Though the rec. 
text reads n giexa —‘ Prisca ,’ it is critically manifest that the 
word was only a compendious form of Priscilla (Pref. p. 74), 
and ought so to be rendered; as it is found, written at length, 
in several MSS. 



TITUS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 5. that tlioii miglitest appoint elders in every city.] 
Im xaraarr, sr,s KsesS. :— “These terms,” says Bloomfield, 
“ plainly shew, that Titus was invested with episcopal au- 
“ thority in the highest sense of the word tcimocog, which was 
“ sometimes, as at ver. 7, and Acts, xx. 17 and 28, used in 
“ the lower sense of •spefStvncts” That the ' true unity' of 
the Christian church does not rest on these distinctions, has 
been shewn in the Annot. to Eph. iv. 12, pp. 384-386. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 8. having nothing evil to say of ms.] hum (of us, 
Christians generally) is the reading of all the ancient autho¬ 
rities; not u/lw —‘ you,’ as it has become restricted in the 
junior copies, in the rec. text, and in our English version. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 8. that they who have believed in God, must be 
careful to excel in good works.] This is the sum of all St. 
Paul’s teaching. See Annot. to Rom. iii. 28, 31 ; and iv. 5, 
pp. 330-332. 





PHILEMON. 


Ver. G. amongst as.] i/uv, not u/uv, on the same authorities 
as the preceding article. 

Ver. 7. for, I had great joy.] x a g av te 'A m :— eivym, 

Ephr., Alex., Vat. 367, and other ancient MSS.; not s^o/itx. 
— X a gnv, not x a l n >' s the uniform reading of all that is most 
ancient , of MS. or version, so that Scholz has yielded to it; 
and I must express my surprise, that Dr. Bloomfield should 
think these testimonies are to be overruled by the fiction of 
a “ recension" (see Pref. p. 39). He says, that “ the external 
“ evidence is weak" that is, scanty in comparative numbers; 
but, its antiquity renders it a hundred-fold stronger in au¬ 
thority, than all the later MSS. put together. The learned 
editor further adds: “ With respect to the internal evi- 
“ dence, it is decidedly in favour of yaga, as being the most 
“ difficult reading: that it may have the sense of joy, is 
“ proved,” lee. This criticism is not very readily admissible. 
The word in question, is required to have the sense of ‘joy,’ 
as being congenial to that of ‘ consolation,’ with which it is 
coupled ; accordingly, every most ancient authority reads 
Xngav — ‘joy the later MSS., only, read x a g n - But, instead 
of judging that x a g“ must therefore have been an erratum 
for x a g at (as we find in other instances), the learned annota¬ 
tor thinks, that because it is the ‘ most difficult’ word of the 
two to interpret ‘joy,’ it must therefore be the true reading; 
which is stretching that critical principle much too far. With 
every sentiment of respect, my judgment is compelled to the 
reverse conclusion. 

Ver. 9. Paul an ambassador, though now, a prisoner, of 
J. C.] In Eph. vi. 20, St. Paul says, <r{s»/3evu tv aXueei —“ I am 
“ an ambassador in bonds." In this place, the text reads— 
vrgf<r/3uvjjf, vmi 3s gsqu»$ I. X. That, in these two passages, 
St. Paul intended the same description of himself and of his 
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position, but that the parallel has been impaired by the 
absence or lapse of an e before the u, by which cfEojSsvms— 
‘ ambassador,’ has been written ffjE«j3urijs—‘ old man,’ must, 
on reflection, be manifest, from internal evidence, to every 
critical mind. To resist that evidence on the sole ground, 
that an e is deficient, would be to pay a deference to tran- 
scriptural authority, which no one at all conversant with the 
errors of ancient MSS. could assent to. Besides, u is very 
frequently written in the MSS. for eu : thus, euyagisrtieat is 
written Syagierneav in the Cod. Alex., in Rom. i. 21, on which 
Woide observes, “ manifestum est T et O' esse compendia 
“ in scribendi, et ei et sv pronunciata fuisse." (Prof. p. vi.) 
And it is well known, that superscribed dots and linns have 
often either been omitted, or become effaced. Further; there 
is no contrast between rgesfiorns —‘ old man,' and See/tns — 
'prisoner,' for it is not extraordinary, that an ‘ old man' 
should be a 'prisoner.' But, that an 1 ambassador’ of Christ 
should be also his ‘ prisoner,’ was a fact of contrast worthy 
of the emphasis with which it is stated. The reading, orgee- 
/Jsurijs, is further confirmed by the otXXijv e» x. raggnsme eym 
enraeeem — puMon oragaxa\u —‘Though I might have much 
‘ boldness in Christ to enjoin —I rather beseech.' That bold¬ 
ness was derived from his being an * accredited ambassador' 
of Christ— rrgts^iurnt; not merely from being an old man by 
nature— egeejimns, if such he was. 

Ver. 11-16.] The verses 12, 13, 14, 15, appear to form 
one of St. Paul’s long parentheses, so that the force of cruga- 
\af3m — ‘receive him,’ in v. 11, extends to omen us SouXoo — 
‘ no longer as a servant,’ in v. 16 ; leaving Philemon to carry 
on and supply the sense of mtga/SaXou our—‘ receive him, then,' 
before omiri. rag, in v. 15, denotes interrogation: 1 “ syllo- 
“ gistico sive ratiocinativo sensei” (Hoogev. de Part. p. 89); 
and ctcvEprsj appears to retain its sense of roggu eyu, as in 
Matt. vi. 2; (see Annotation). ’Taya tyugntCr, ego; ugat, is 
thus opposed to ammo aertyris; and the sense will be, “ for, 
“ did he hastily leave thee for a moment, that thou shouldst 
“ reject him for everV’ In other words, “ art thou to reject, 
“ or, wilt thou reject him for ever, because he hastily left 
“ thee for a moment ?” 



HEBREW S. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. ), 2.] In these two opening verses of his epistle, the 
sacred writer states historically, what our Lord had stated 
figuratively , in his parable of the vineyard ; Matt. xxi. 26; 
Luke, xx. 10: 

“ God, who at various limes spake “ The houaebolder sent his servants: 

formerly by His prophets, at the end again he sent other servants: last of 
of those days spake by HU Son, whom all, he sent his Son —the heir.” 

He hath appointed heir.” 

it' vr/anu run ij/iifut norm :—This reading of the Vat. MS. 
is so well supported, that Scholz has adopted it: rourm — 
‘ those,’ plainly refers to the days of the prophets. 

Ver. 3. effulgence of His glory.] arau~/ae/j,a rn; aurov : 
— By this plenary figure, we are instructed (according to the 
measure of the human capacity) of the intimate and essen¬ 
tial relation of the Son to the Father. He is the effulgence, 
emanation, or generation, from the Father’s glory; and, 
therefore, of the same nature, substance, and duration. As 
that glory is eternal, so must its effulgence have been eternal 
also. Eternal effulgence, is therefore a necessary conse¬ 
quence, in our reason, of the eternity of the glory ; since, the 
glory could at no instant have existed without its effulgence. 
There is, therefore, no mystery to the human intellect, in 
eternal effulgence from eternal glory; the only mystery to 
our intelligence, is eternal continuance of glory, without a 
beginning: this mysteiy admitted in the mind, the eternity 
of effulgence follows of course. 

So also, the Holy Spirit is figured to us, by a correspond¬ 
ing analogy, as the breath of God; and this figure our Lord 
practically exemplified when, after having declared, “ as the 
“ Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to 
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“ have life in himself’’ lie “ breathed, on his disciples, and 
“ said, Receive ye the Holy Spirit!" But, if the life of 
God is eternal, always continuing without a beginning, so also 
is the figurative breath of that life; and the eternal effusion, 
or procession of that breath, follows, of course, to the human 
reason. It is not acuteness, but obtuseness of apprehension, 
to imagine, that eternal efl’ulgence, and eternal effusion, are 
mysterious propositions, merely because they must be deno¬ 
minated, in human speech, effects or consequences: for, they 
are the rational inferences from the premises, viz. eternal 
continuance of their cause, without a beginning: they are, 
eternal results from that eternal cause; and they can only be 
denied with reason, even in argument, by those who deny 
that eternal continuance. To admit the eternal continuance 
of the cause, and to hesitate to admit, the coeternity of its 
operation, is not to demonstrate a superiority, but to betray 
an inferiority of intellect. Let those whose minds are too 
dull to admit the former, deny the latter: hut, let not those 
whose intellect can admit the former, stagger at the latter. 
The great and only mystery, is that which the Unitarian has 
to encounter in common with the Trinitarian; if he can 
admit the eternal continuance of the Father, the eternal 
generation of the Son and the eternal procession of the Holy 
Spirit (whom the church expresses by the term ‘ Trinity,' or 
‘ the Three’) present to the mind no ground for resistance 
excusable in the sight of God; because, to deny them, is 
(to speak with the apostle) “ to make God a liar, by not 
“ believing the testimony which He hath given concerning 
“ his Son.” Now, these existences and operations have 
nothing in common with created nature; hut were eternally 
antecedent to it, within the Divine Nature itself. (See Matt, 
xxviii. 19, p. 185; John, xv. 26, p.282; and Annotations.) 

Ib. making all things manifest by the word of his power.] 

the reading of the most ancient surviving copy, the Vat. MS., 
by the joint testimony of Birch and Bentley; and possesses, 
therefore, critical authority over all its juniors, which read pouit. 
It thus shews the latter reading to have been, originally, a 
compend of the former. To this external evidence, is 

to be joined, the internal evidence of the sense. The phrase, 
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ptgin crai/rct ru gn/oan —‘ to bear all things by his word 
‘ spoken,' can only receive a sense by violence; but, pangeiv 
vavra riji gm-oan —to ‘ make all things manifest by his word 
‘ spoken’ has a direct sense, accordant with the whole tenor 
of the Gospel. It follows, in due course, after what is 
asserted in the first verse—o 0eoj hpi* w uiw— ‘ God 

‘ hath spoken to us by his Son;' it follows equally after 
avajyae/oa — ‘ effulgence,’ for, van to pomgov/iemt pus ten — 

‘ Whatsoever maketk manifest, is light’ (Eph. v. 13). It cor¬ 
responds to St. Paul’s declaration to Titus (i. 3), “ God hath, 
“ in his own times, manifested his word through preaching;” 
and to his illustration to Timothy of the operation of that 
“ word, bringing life and incorruption into light, by the 
“ Gospel.” pangm should therefore be reinstated in the text, 
to the exclusion of the rec. reading, pegon. 

Ib. When he had accomplished the purifying of sins.] 
xaDag/tf/iov voweapms ufoagnm :—So reads the Vat. MS., with¬ 
out the insertions of hi iaura;—‘ by himself,’ of the article 
rm, and of niiton—‘ our.’ The Alex. MS. has not hi eaurou; 
but the Clermont, or D2, has hi aura/. The Alex, reads with 
the Vat., in excluding n/iw ; but both the Clermont and 
Alex, have introduced the article ra», which is not in the 
Vat. MS. 

Ver. 6. To the earth. ] us rm oixov/oum —The Latin ren¬ 
ders oixovptvm by • orbem terra,’ which is a true translation of 
the Greek ; ym, being understood. Wiclif erred, in rendering 
the Latin by ‘ the world; which error, his revisers have 
continued, and Macknight has admitted. (See Annot. to 
John, v. 16, p. 263. Compare c. ii. 5-16; and Phil. ii. 7-11. 

Ver. 7. Who maketh the winds his angels, &c.] Michaelis 
observes on this passage ( Introd. vol. iv. p. 223), “ that the 
“ quotation from Ps. civ. 4, can, as worded in the Greek, 
“ have no other meaning, than, ‘ He maketh his angels winds, 
‘ and his ministers flames of fire:’ for, ayyO.oo; and Ai/rougyous 
“ have an article, but not m/iam and pXo ya. But, this 
“ meaning is by no means suitable to the purpose for which 
“ the quotation is made. On the contrary, the passage, as 
“ worded in the Hebrew, ‘ He maketh the winds his messen- 
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‘ gers, and flames of fire his ministers,’ is quite to the 
“ purpose.” The author of the epistle intends here to affirm, 
and enforce, that, in comparison with the Son, the highest 
order of animate beings, and the lowest of inanimate, are 
equally agents, and no more than agents, of the Father; that 
he employs the latter, as the former, to execute his will: and 
that, as they are all agents or “angels” of the Father, so 
they are also of the Son, whom they are “ to worship;" 
whose “ throne is for ever and ever,” on which he is seated 
“ on the right hand of the Father.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 5. The future earth.'] rr,v o/xoiz/wwjk rti> : — 

St. Peter (2 Pet. iii. 13) declares, yr,v cgoeSoxupit — 

‘ We look for a new earth:’ the uxov/mvii s' peMowia, in 
this place, signifies that yr, xami , the local habitation of the 
blessed, when risen, and invested with their uncorruptible 
natures. To strive to exclude this revealed fact and assurance, 
by assigning to the words a figurative or mystical meaning, 
is to strive to rob us of one of the objects most distinctly pre¬ 
sented in the Gospel, for our apprehension, and consolation. 

Ver. 9. apart from God.] x u i‘t '•—When we reflect 

on our Lord’s exclamation on the cross, in the words fore- 
announced by the prophetic Psalmist, “ My God! my God! 
“ why hast thou forsaken me?” on which occasion there must 
have been “ a forsaking when we reflect on St. Paul’s ex¬ 
press affirmation, “ though subsisting in the form of God, he 
“ stripped himself of it,” on which occasion there must have 
been a stripping or deposition of that form; it is surprising, 
that such reluctancy should have existed to admit the ancient 
reading, yjnps ©sou— ‘apart from God;’ since those passages 
so plainly explain and vindicate that reading. But, ineru¬ 
dition, superstition, and the multiplication of copies, increased 
in the same ratio, so that there is only one MS. in which 
yjnps is now found (Cod. 53 Wetst.); and it is, consequently, 
excluded from the received text. Yet Origen, in the third 
century, read ymic in this place, though in some copies he 
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found x a g m - In Griesbacli’s collation of Origen’s readings 
of this passage, that father has x'ng'tt 93 the standard reading, 
five several times; but he observes in one place, tv nei xnrai 
uvriygapois, yapin —‘ in some copies it is written, In 

the following century, XH"‘ prevailed in the copies, so that 
Jerom had cause to reverse the statement: “ Christus gratia 
“ Dei, sive ut in quibusdam exemplaribus legitur, absque Deo 
“ pro omnibus mortuus est.” (in Galat. lib. ii. init.) From 
that period, x a g IT ‘ increased in favour with the darkening 
ages. Matthaei, in his first edition, after a very feeble de¬ 
fence of the reading x a g ITI > an< ^ opposition to the reading 
Xog‘St betrays his sense of the apostle having in his mind, 
in this place, our Lord’s exclamation, imn y.% iyxctn\m ;— 
‘ Why hast thou forsaken,’ &c.; for he says, “ Si tamen om- 
“ nino x u g‘S auctoritate Codd.confirmatum, explicandum 
“ sit, accipi possit, tyxaraXtifttK uto rov ©toil xai n urges .— If, 
“ however, after all, the reading, * apart from God,' should 
“ be confirmed by MSS., we are to understand, being forsaken 
“ by God the Father." In his prolix note to his second 
edition, Matthsei has added nothing new for determining 
the reading. “ The greatest moral evil and suffering that 
“ we can be exposed to,” observes the pious Bp. Sandford, 
“ is, the being forsaken by God —the being east out of his 
“ presence. This (with awe be it spoken) appears to have 
“ made part of our Lord’s sufferings, when he cried with a 
“ loud voice, ‘ My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken 
“‘me?’” 1 Assuredly, he shared in our spiritual, as he 
shared in our corporeal sufferings. 

Ver. 16. the form of angels.] ou ya.g ctjttou xyye\uv EmXa/i- 
(3avtrai :—The soundest mode of supplying the ellipsis here, 
is to receive it from Phil. ii. 6—JouXov —‘ he took 

1 on him the form of a servant:’ in this place, implies 

the nature of the subject. By searching in the imagination, 
the object is lost; for, Macknight’s interpretation, “ by no 
“ means doth he take hold of angels,” is felt, by the reason, 
to be a relinquishment of its jurisdiction, for that of the 
imagination. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Vei\ 1. Christ, the Apostle, &c.] The Vat. MS. reads 
Soitrov only, without Uamv : the Ephrern, Alex., and Clermont, 
read Iijmw only, without Xf««-o»; the later MSS. read It, mm 
Xj/ffr ov, and Xfl/tfrop Iijdouv. It is more probable that the apostle, 
in this place, would have used our Lord's official designation 
(as we find it in the reading of the most ancient MS.), than 
his personal. 

Ver. 6. if we hold fast the confidence and rejoicing of 
our hope.] All the MSS., except the Vatican, here add, 
/stXgi rsXouf (3si3aiav—‘firm to the end,’ taken from ver. 14 
following. It is remarkable, that Wetstein found this clause 
wanting only in the Ethiop. version, and in Lucifer, where 
the omission was approved by Mill. Since VVetstein’s time, 
Birch has discovered to us, that the Vat. MS. has not the 
clause in this verse; (“ iisye' reXous omittit Vat. 

1209”): Bentldy has overlooked the omission, in his col- 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 9. according to the rule of Melchisedec.] ra;/; MsX. 
is explained in c. vii. 15, by i/uuorn; MsX. —likeness of Melch. 
The word order, in English, applied to priesthood, is become 
too technical to convey the true meaning of the original; 
since it goes to imply, a community into which our Lord 
was admitted. Whereas, the prophecy intended to signify, 
that our Lord should be invested with a priesthood, by a 
‘ similar rule ’ to that by which Melchisedec had been in¬ 
vested, namely, by a ‘personal and individual ordinance;’ 
not derived by transmission from any predecessor, nor to be 
transferred to any successor; as was the case in the priest¬ 
hood of the Law. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 2. doctrine of baptisms .] It will not be out of place, 
to introduce here all observation omitted at Juhn, xiii. 9, 10, 
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which will serve lo determine a point causing division, and 
dissension, even among the most faithful disciples of Christ, 
namely, the necessity of entire immersion in the rite of 
baptism. When our Lord proceeded to wash the feet of 
Peter, whose zeal urged him to solicit a larger measure of 
ablution, our Lord replied, “ He who is washed, needeth 
“ not to wash more than his feet, but is altogether clean.” 
Though this explanation of our Lord was not directly applied 
to ‘ baptism’ yet it was rendered by him so entirely general, 
as to comprehend that and every other object of spiritual 
ablution; and must convince every reflecting advocate for 
immersion, that it is not accounted requisite in the sight of 
his Divine Master. 

Ver. 5. powers of the world to come.] See Preface, 
pp. 69, 70. 

Ver. 17. interposed an oath.] ifusirivm ojxw: — In all 
compacts, or engagements between two parties, there was an 
‘ interposite,’ by or on which the engagement was mutually 
confirmed. This ‘interposite’ was called /ieovriji, i.e. ev ntsu 
nhftitos — 1 in medio positus ;’ or Sia-n9t^me —‘ inter-positus,’ 
as in c. ix. The literal expression of the Greek is, ‘ he inler- 
' posed with an oath ,’ which is equivalent to, ‘ he made his 
‘ oath an interposite,’ or simply, ‘ he interposed an oath.’ The 
difference between ogxu and ov, dwelt on by Macknight, 
thus disappears; and the ‘ interposuit jusjurandum ’ of the 
Latin, is found to be a correct rendering of the sense of the 
Greek. So, also, is Wiclifs version from the Latin, ‘ he 
‘ puttide bitwixe an ootk.’ In ordinary cases, the oath was 
pronounced over some object perceptible to sense, which was 
the proper ‘ interposite; but, in the present case, the utter¬ 
ance of God’s promise superseded the necessity of any sensible 
object, and became itself the interposite. The word * con- 
‘ firmed,’ therefore, is good as a paraphrase of e/ieginueet, but 
not as a translation. Macknight suggests ‘ mediatored,’ but 
this is a word of his own creation, and not to be introduced 
into the admitted vocabulary of our version ; and it has been 
shewn, that it could not express any thing more than is 
expressed in the term ‘ interposed.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 12. a change of the priest necessarily takes place.] 
The words xm mpmi, which are not contained in the text of 
the Vat. MS., are an ‘Italic insertion’ of a later age, intro¬ 
duced with a view to elucidation, but unskilfully; for, the 
context shews, that the apostle is not here speaking of the 
Law, generally, but of the function and person of the High- 
Priest, restrictively. This is made clear, partly by the per¬ 
sonal application, if ov, in the verse immediately following, 
and partly by v. 14, in which the received text, following the 
junior copies, erroneously reads, iijotfuKj;— ‘concerning 
‘ priesthood,’ but where the most ancient copies, down to the 
eighth century {Vat., Ephr., Alex., Clerm., and St. Germ.), 
uniformly read, ctp iifswv—‘ concerning priests.’ From the 
extraordinary inattention hitherto paid to the Vatican manu¬ 
script, and the undue preference given to its corrupted juniors, 
no notice of this important variation is taken even by our 
latest annotators. Wetstein noted all those uncial MSS., 
except the Vat.; but they are all noted in Scholz’s recent 
edition, published this year (1836). 

Ver. 21. Thou art a priest for ever.] In this conclusion, 
lies all the force of the Divine announcement; and it is with 
these words that the two most ancient MSS., the Vat. and 
Ephr., conclude the sentence; as also the Vat. 3C7. The 
later philoponists have characteristically repeated, ‘ after the 
' order of Mclckisedec ;' in doing which, they were not sen¬ 
sible, that they encumbered and blunted the edge of the 
apostle’s conclusion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 12. h\s fellow-countryman.’] nXinp, in the Vat. MS.; 
not as in the rec. text: Bloomfield has adopted the 

reading stoXh-jjv, on the ground “ of external evidence." 

Ver. 13.] The Vat. MS. has not the addition, xai rm 
avoistm a-jraiv —‘ and their iniquities;’ which was probably a 
duplicate reading for ™ rm asiagrim a-j-m. (as we find the 
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double reading, aro/wa; and a/zag n«s, in 2 Thess. ii. 3); both 
which have since coalesced in the Junior MSS. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 2. the golden altar for incense .] The difference of 
position assigned to the incense-altar in the Temple, by the 
Vatican MS., and by all other MSS., has been already 
shewn in the Preface, pp. 32, 33: the cause of that differ¬ 
ence is easily to he traced out. In Exod. xxx. 1-6, it is 
said, “ Thou shalt make an altar to burn incense upon — 
“ and thou shalt overlay it with pure gold—and thou shalt 
“ put it before the veil that is by the ark of the Covenant 
conformably to which precept, Josephus relates, “ they 
“ placed the golden altar in the Temple before the Holy 
“ of Holies — rot ftupot rot xgunot eertieat it rtji tat) orgo rou 

“ aourou” (tom. i. p. 428. Haverc). But Philo (torn. ii. p. 253, 
Mangey) states, that “ the golden altar was constructed in 
“ the Holy of Holies, within the first veil—tigorai if aioroi, 
“ neoi rov irgongov xaraatrae/saros.” Here, the two contem¬ 
porary Jewish writers, both of a priestly family, are directly 
contradictory to each other; and the question is, which of 
them states the real fact? Now, Josephus is supported, not 
only by the book of Moses, but by the evangelist St. Luke, 
in c. i. 0. Philo has no supporting testimony whatever. 
“ Philo,” says his biographer, “ was a Greek Jew, a native 
“ of Alexandria, in Egypt, and was so much immersed in 
“ heathen philosophy, that he neglected to acquaint himself 
“ with the Hebrew language, and the rites and customs of 
“ his own people.—Grotius is of opinion, that ‘ he is not 
‘ fully to be depended on in what relates to the manners of 
‘ the Hebrewsand Cudworth goes somewhat further, when 
“ he says, that ‘ though a Jew by nation, he was yet very 
‘ ignorant of Jewish customs.’” He was twice sent from 
Egypt to Rome, on a mission from the Jews of the former 
country; but it does not appear, in the numerous records of 
his life collected by Mangey, that he had ever been at Jerusa¬ 
lem, and seen the Temple. We, thus, trace the cause of the 
diversity we are considering: viz. that the Vat. MS. recorded 
the fact as declared by Scripture, and attested by the ocular 
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testimony of Josephus, who was well acquainted with Jerusa¬ 
lem ; Imt, that succeeding copies varied the text, to adapt it 
preferably to the erroneous statement of Philo. 

The dislocation which these two verses have sustained, 
since the date of the Vatican MS., and the total silence in 
the books of Moses respecting any other Veil than that which 
separated the Holy from the Most Holy place, conspire to 
shew; that tile disturbance has extended to the following 
words, and that we should read, Seunctii Se, /ura. re r.ara- 
airae/ia. To find a support for the received reading, re 
fnuriem xaracirae/ia —‘ the second Veil,’ Dr. Bloomfield says, 
“ there was a second (veil) which separated the Sanctum 
“ from the Court, and called ecuicaergeu.” While the Hebrew's 
journeyed and were unsettled, and the place of worship was 
formed of tents, there was certainly a curtain — av>.aia, to 
close the entrance, which was ‘ drawn hack or to’ by an 
emacasrgov, as its name imports (from emecau—‘ attrahol); 
but, when a temple was built, the curtain of entrance was 
replaced by a door or gate, and the ecuweurrgo* was only the 
cord or handle by which each was drawn to or fro: where¬ 
fore, eciffcasreev (in Exod. xxvi. 36) is rendered ‘ adductorium’ 
in the Latin version of the Sept., in Walton’s Polyglott, being 
the sense in which the Hebrew word was understood by 
those ancient Hebrew interpreters. But, there was never 
more than one r.acacerae/ia — Veil, pertaining either to the 
Tabernacle or to the Temple. 

Ver. 11. good things that were come.] rui ym/ieem ayaten: 
— So read the Vat. and Clermont MSS., both the Syriac 
versions, and Chrysostom; not ren pMuunn — ‘ that were to 
‘ come,’ as in the received text, which reading has been un¬ 
skilfully brought from c. x. I, under a notion of correction. 
But, when Christ came, the ‘ good things’ also came with 
him; though, until then, and while the law continued, they 
were yet ‘ to come.’ The genuineness of the reading yue/iam, 
is discernible in Matthaei’s note on the passage (2d edit.), 
although he retains the junior reading, peM.evrm. “ yeee/ieem, 
“ certe contrarium est meis Codd. omnibus; id tamen habet 
“ B et D Wetstenii: pro yem/i. Mill laudat etiam MS. Chrys.” 

Ver. 14. purify our conscience.] The Vat. MS. is defective 
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from the middle of this verse to the end of the epistle : — the 
next most ancient authorities read worn, not upon. 

Ver. 15. as his death was accepted.'] 6a.va.nv ytvo/itvm :— 
“ We are now advanced,” says Dr. Bloomfield, “ to a pass- 
“ age perhaps the most perplexing in the N. T., ver. 15-18.” 
The perplexity, however, is not in the apostle’s text, but in 
the minds of his interpreters. It has been overlooked by 
them all, that ym/itmv, here, is a sacrificial term, denoting 
the favourable acceptance either of an offering or of a sup¬ 
plication. “ Peculiariter, absque adverbio xa\us, dicnntur 
“ sacrificia yrpteieu, quando feliciter cedunt : sin contra, di- 
“ cuntur ou yiyneiut. —Exempla cumulat Xenophon fie Exp. 
“ Cyri, lib. vi. pp. 382, 3. (ed. Leunclav.) — Vota quoque 
“ sive preces dicuntur yiynsSxi, quoties audiuntur." — (Viger, 
pp. 232, 3. not. Hoogev.) In this place, 6aianv yew/wwj — 
‘ death accepted,' looks hack to iavnv or$o«i*6yxs»— ‘ offered 
‘ himself; and ym/imv, expresses the ‘ acceptance' of that 
offering, namely, s/{ aroXvriutii «roqot/3o(«<vv—‘ as a ransom 
‘ from transgressions’ Thus, according to this technical 
term, the offering of Abel was ytv o/iewi, but that of Cain, 
01/ ytiapm- 

Ver. 16. a Covenant .] Siah ix/j:—See Pref. pp. 2-5. 

Ib. the interposed, &c.] The common reading here is 
Siatt/imv ; which the Latin renders ‘ testatoris; ’ and our 
version ‘ testator,' so correcting Wiclif’s * testament-maker.' 
But, as we have seen that diafrr/.ri does not here signify 
‘ testament' (Pref. p. 2-5), it follows, that testator is a false 
rendering of foufapms : we have, therefore, to seek for the 
true one. Some MSS. read in the passive, which 

reading the internal evidence vindicates; shewing, that 
hiathpimu was at first a compendious writing of dia.n6i/j, e»ou 
(diafafitmv), as cr agadui for TxgaSidp, and So m for Siiom, in 
1 Cor. xv.-24,57. S/otT/dij/o/ is here used in the sense of inter- 
pono, as htayyiKKu, for inter-nuncio; diayimpai, inter-sum and 
inter-cedo; SiaScxipagu, inter-nosco; iiaxXun, inter-cludo and 
inter-cipio; d/axrrru, inter-rumpo; S/ocXeiitw, inter-mitto. Sec. 
The Greeks used S/ot piem for tv ru /nay, in medio. — (Viger, 
p. 112, not.) Sianh/ttvos has, therefore, the sense of Sm //emu 
nSs/nvos — in medio positus, or inter-positus, answering to 
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tLwiTTiz, in c. ix. 15. ft is used liere in the masculine, as 
referrible either to 0hj:, /Myi;, ai%, or agms, ( understood) 
the proper subjects of mediatorial sacrifice. The form 
and mode of sacrifice, in solemnising a covenant between 
two parties, was similar among the Jews and their heathen 
neighbours. The contracting parties confronted each other; 
and a victim was placed between them: this was the inter - 
posite. The terms of the covenant were then pronounced, 
and assented to, by both parties; but, the contract was yet 
unconfirmed until the blood of the victim was shed, and its 
life extinguished. The contract, or covenant, became then 
irrevocably confirmed. Homer describes this solemnity in 
his 3d Iliad, ». 245-206 : 

xiifvxtf—- 6tm fegot o gxia tnera, 

E2 ME220N Tguuv xai kyutm esriy 
(Arguir,() an ero/iaym; agtm ra/ie vjjXs/ ya\xtit 
xai rovg /lit KATA0HKEN ten ylovos aecaigstra;, 

“ The heralds brought the sacred pledges, two lambs ;—and 
“ stood between the Trojans and the Greeks:—Atrides cut the 
“ throats of the lambs, and laid them lifeless on the ground ; — 
“ and they adjured the eternal gods." 

Here, the e; /item xarants/itns of the Grecian and Trojan 
covenant, corresponds to the Sianie/img, or /leeirtis, of the Old 
and New Covenants between God and man. 

Ver. 17. over lifeless bodies .] ter/ roi? ttxgcis (eu/iuei ):— 
Macknight pronounces this, “ a passage hitherto ill itnder- 
“ stood;’’ and no other commentator has appeared who was 
so well qualified to pronounce that judgment as himself, 
since he has been the first to restore this important context 
to its primitive apostolical perspicuity. He hesitated, indeed, 
whether he should supply Hu/iaei — ‘ sacrifices,’ or gmis — 
‘animals,’ to ttxgois; but he acutely discerned, that the 
bodies of animals appointed for sacrifice, are intended in the 
Word vtr.goi;. 

But here, an objection is advanced against interpreting 
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the word nxgoic, ‘ dead or lifeless animals.’ “ On the et< 
“ vixgoii," says Bloomfield, “ Kuinocl exposes the weakness of 
“ that interpretation; and remarks, after Carpzovius, that 
“ the word nxgo; is used (like our corpse) only of the dead 
“ body of a man, not of a least." Were this the fact, the 
interpretation would be predetermined. But, as the fact is 
far otherwise, Kuinoel’s confidence is only a rash note of 
triumph before victory; for, Macknight will keep the field. 
“ The word vcxgss," says Eustathius, “ is formed of the pri- 
“ vative particle »e, and %ng signifying -^uyri, ‘ life,’ (p. 668, 
“ 65 )‘ life,’ expresses equally “ the life which is 
“ rational, \oyixn, and in irrational animals, a ron guoif mi; 
“ uXoyois, and in plants, s» mis fumis” (Piiavobinus). The 
proper sense of nxgos, therefore, is a-^njycs —‘ inanimus, lifeless.’ 
From vtxgos was derived the word vixgi/iaia, signifying lifeless 
flesh, generally, but erroneously assumed to denote only, 

‘ corrupt flesh, or carrion.’ From the same word was also 
formed, by metathesis, the word xmflgia (for vtxiflgia), which 
is thus defectively interpreted in Maltby’s Greek and English 
Lexicon: “ Carnes morticini — carrion." But, vtxgi/oaia sig¬ 
nified ‘dead flesh,’ in the ordinary sense of butchers’ meat; 
and xmflgeia, the shambles or market where it was sold — 
xtuflgia yag ra Hxgipaia, xara EtaXXayijv smiyjim—ra vexgifiaia 
xgea o'uru xaXovorai, xai r) ayoga iffov •miXeirai ra miaura, xenflgela 
xa\tirai. — (Steph. Th. Gr. Valpy, p. 513, v. ayoga.) Where¬ 
fore, Pollux calls such flesh, xemflgia xgta — 1 market-flesh 
‘ or meat’ (vi. | 55). Finally, Hesycliius interprets xtXiflga 
(probably a popular corruption of xmflgia), NEKPA KTIINII 
— ‘ lifeless cattle’ Now I would ask, what were slaugh¬ 
tered sacrifices, in the Hebrew worship, but nxga xrwn — 

‘ lifeless cattle:’ bulls, calves, sheep, or goats? What, then, 
becomes of Kuinoel’s ‘ exposure of Macknight’s weakness ? ’ 
A more complete failure, and reaction, could not attend 
a premature exultation. We here learn, from categorical 
authority, that though nxgoi (ua/ia und.), applied to a ‘ man,’ 
denoted a ‘corpse,’ —when applied to a ‘ beast,’ it denoted a 
‘ carcass.’ The preposition ten, before nxgots, marks out the 
application of the latter to a ‘ covenant,’ not a ‘ will :’— 
“ conditiones pactorum, similiumque rerum, per hanc pre- 
“ positionem (e m) cum dandi casu exprimuntur.” —(Viger, 
cap. ix. s. iv. § 11.) The Latin version renders, ‘ in mortuis; 
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wherefore Wiclif, ‘ in deede (dead),’ to which his last editor 
has added ‘ men,’ in Italics: the edition of 1548 (blackletter) 
renders (without distinction of character), ‘ when men are 
‘ deade:’ our last revisers have ventured to follow its example, 
and have rendered, ‘ after men are dead,’ neglecting their 
usual caution of printing a supplied word in Italics: for, 
there is no mention of, or allusion to ‘ men' in the context. 
Some learned commentators, who have not settled their own 
judgments between the two significations of lia.ir,xri, have 
taken a very easy and not unusual course for relieving them¬ 
selves from further hesitation ; by laying their perplexity at 
the door of the apostle. “ As bmi^xr, means both covenant 
“ and testament," says a learned writer adduced by Bloom- 
“ field, the apostle represents the new iiatqxn in a double 
“ light.” That double light exists only in the vision of the 
learned critic; and we easily trace it to the original error 
and confusion of the Latin church (“ qua amat pro facto 
“ dicere test amentum ”), exposed in the Preface, pp. 4, 5 ; 
which error has been transmitted to this late age, by the vis 
inertia already adverted to. 

Ver. 19. and also the book ] avro re ro pipXm, looks back 
to Aa/3uv, and not forward to eggatnse: see Exod. xxiv. 7, 8. 
The “ sprinkling of the book,” is therefore an error trans¬ 
mitted from Wiclif, who rendered the Latin, ‘ bispreyned boihe 
‘ thilke book and al the peple.’ 

Ver. 20. hath ratified to you.] The words of Moses, which 
the apostle here quotes from Exod. xxiv. 6-9, stand thus in 
the Septuagint : ilm TO ai/ia rtis biaStfXTH, ii« Sielero Kvgio; trgos 
i/sas. According to all the printed texts, the apostle, in 
citing those words, substitutes the word mTei/.aro — 1 injoined,' 
for biehro — ‘ covenanted; and, according to the Latin ver¬ 
sion, ‘ mandavit’ for ‘ pepigit; which words have no com¬ 
munity of signification. That the word actually used by the 
apostle did not so much differ in import from that used by 
Moses, is almost self-evident; and, therefore, the received 
reading is probably one of those described by Michaelis, 
when he observed, “ it is possible, that the true reading of 
“ a passage may no longer be extant in any of our manu- 
“ scripts.”— (Introd. vol. ii. p.332.) This will be rendered 
apparent by the greater affinity of erekeTro —' ratified,’ to 
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dnhro — ‘ covenanted, than of cnmXaro —‘ injoined.’ It is 
probable, that the reading, hi e»srs;Xaro, has resulted from a 
confluence of the two readings, 

m mtein Attice, 
nv ereXe/ro. 

The sense will then be, “ Hie (est) sanguis pacti quod effectum 
“ reddidit, vel sancivit (sibi) Deus in vos.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 2. for then they would not cease to be offered.] Every 
ancient and authoritative MS. reads ovx at ; the later copies, 
which have omitted ovx, have taken the passage interrogatively, 
which comes to the same point; for, “ they would not cease," 
or, “ would they cease ?" are modes of phrase having the same 
implication. But, many copies preserving ovx, have also pre¬ 
served the mark of interrogation; from which error, great 
perplexity has ensued to the interpreters. The argument of 
the apostle is this : “ The continually recurring sacrifices of 
“ the law, being incompetent to relieve the soul from the 
“ accusations of sin, one effectual sacrifice, in the person of 
“ our Lord, was graciously provided to supersede them. But, 
“ if the legal sacrifices had been competent to the same effect, 
“ they would not cease (as they will now cease under the 
“ Gospel dispensation); because, in that case, every indi- 
“ vidual, to the end of time, would have derived from them 
“ the same deliverance from the conscience of sin, that is 
“ now only to be obtained by the one sacrifice of Christ” 
(c. vii. 11, and Gal. iii. 22): tvavsam in the aorist, is the 
indefinite present, which applies to all time. The apostle 
could not mean that those sacrifices ‘ should cease’ in the 
case which he supposes, namely, their all-sufficiency; because 
then, all who lived after their cessation would be left without 
a means of deliverance; the sacrifice of Christ being excluded 
from his supposed case. 

Ver. 4. It is impossible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins.] See Annot. to Matt. c. iii. 15, 
p. 127. 
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Ver. 9. I come to do thy will.] The junior MSS. have 
here inserted a ©eoj —‘ O God,’ because it is in the context 
from which the apostle quotes; but, the most ancient MSS. 
shew, that the apostle did not include those words in his 
quotation, any more than he did the clause between Mu ijxu 
and cro/7jtfa/, which is in the same context. (Ps. xl. 7, 8.) 

Ver. 17. He afterwards saith.] iurngm Xcya : — Besides 
the MSS. containing this clause which are referred to by 
Wetstein, they are found in the two valuable MSS. collated 
by Birch, Vat. 367, Pio-Vat. 50. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 4. yet speaketh.] tn XaXu :—So read the Vat. and 
Alex. MSS., the Latin, both the Syriac, and Copt, versions, 
and many of the fathers. Theophylact, as cited by Wetstein, 
says: nm rm avriygafm \aXarai iyuuiso, ou xa\us. Yet'Wet¬ 
stein, Matthsei, and even the Oxford edition of 1819, retain 
XoXiiro/. Bloomfield has restored the primitive reading, 
XaXsi. Of his long note on this verse, the virtue lies in the 
last sentence; in which he adduces c. xii. 24, in proof of the 
active form, XaXsi. 

Ver. 13. having seen and greeted.] iSowej xai aimeatum : 
— So read the Vat., Clerm., Alex., and St. Germ., uncial 
MSS.; and a multitude of junior copies, with all the ancient 
versions; Chrysostom also, and other fathers. Some later 
copies have inserted xai «nr km;, after Mm;, which reading, 
though established in the text hitherto ‘ received,' is duly 
rejected by Matthsei, and marked by Bloomfield. Our last 
revisers have used a license in our version, in order to give 
that reading a place; but it was not in Wiclif’s translation, 
because it was not in the Latin. Wiclif renders, “ thei 
“ belieelden hem afer, and greetynge hem wel.” 

Ver. 14. a paternal country.] rargiia.: —We express this 
term, in English, by ‘ mother country the Germans express 
it, by ‘father-land.’ 
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Ver. 20. bowed towards the top of his own staff. ] orgoat- 
xmqirti tori to axgrn tijs ga/Sloo mirou : tori has here the sense of 

“ clinare aut flectere, in dextram aut sinistram." (Viger, 
c. ix. s. 4. § 21.) The Latin omits the preposition ton, and 
renders, ‘ et adoravit fastigium virgee ejus.’ But, because the 
Romish church adduced this action of Jacob as an authority 
for the worship of reliques and other sensible objects, our 
revisers, without referring to the Greek, rendered, “ wor- 
“ shipped, leaning on the top of his staff.” This frigid 
insertion of ' leaning ,’ is wholly unwarranted by the text. 
The reading of the Latin, rescued from its superstitious 
abuse, is nearest to the true interpretation. The ‘ staff of 
‘ Jacob or Israel,' was to become the predicted ' sceptre of 
‘ the Messiah.’ (Num. xxiv. 17.) Every one knows that, in 
early times, a sceptre was a staff or stick (Hou. II. A. 234). 
The faith of Jacob was evinced by his reverential obeisance 
towards the head of his own staff, in recognition of Him who 
was eventually to bear it as an emblem of sovereignty. If 
we look a little further, we shall see this fact demonstrated. 
The apostle cites partially, from the Greek Genesis, the 
dependant clause, xai rgoeixovtist" in n axgot tt,s gafilou aurcu — 
‘ and he bowed towards the top of his own staff.’ But, what 
previous matter does this xai — ‘ and,’ join with this clause? 
Let us take the two clauses in conjunction, as they stand 
in the Septuagint:—urn it, Opium /ior xai u/iostv aurw KAI 
orgoetxvvijetv Icgar'i. ton ro axgov tijs guJ33ov avrou —* And he said, 
‘ Swear to me: and Israel sware to him and bowed toward 
‘ the top of his own staff,’ i. e. in confirmation of his oath. 
Nothing can be more evident, than that the motion and 
direction of Israel’s persoD, were parts of his act of swearing; 
for, we have an example of the sacredness attached to the 
‘ top of the staff or sceptre’ in Esther, v. 2: nor can any 
thing be more inconsequent, than to render, ‘ and he sware 
* to him, and leaned on the top of his staff;’ or, ‘ and reclined 
‘ on his bed’s head,’ merely because the Hebrew word may 
signify either ‘ staff’ or ‘ bed;’ for, the description is suf¬ 
ficiently explicit to determine the interpretation to the first 
of those senses. 

Ver. 32. wrought justification.'] See Annot. to Matt. iv. 

p. 128. 
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Ver. 36. were pierced through .] All the MSS. read in this 
place, as in the printed texts, cmigustneuv, which the Latin 
renders, “ tentati sunt" and Wiclif, from the Latin, “ wereu 
“ temptid:” this rendering our version has accepted, and 
transmitted. But, because the writer is here enumerating 
different modes of death ; and, because there was wherewithal 
to awaken mistrust of that reading, in the received enume¬ 
ration, ‘ stoned, saiced asunder, tempted, slain by the sword; 
much conjecture has been set at work to find a means of 
restoring the passage so manifestly affected. It has therefore 
been proposed, instead of iveigatttisan, to read, 


eeogashiem, or 
ervgvlhieav, or 
eegr,st>isuy, or 
ecgairiSav, or 
eemgastrieav, or 
etrijgaaetrjeccp. 


tirr,gudr,eav, or 
rrtg6r,tat, or 
evagCnmv, or 
iefaigialr,m>, or 
iragix^heav. (not. Scholz.) 


Without travelling so far in research, we have only to 
recollect, that rugu, ‘ transfodio,' and migau, ‘ Conor’ (from 
whence rvgasu—‘ tento’), have been actually confounded in 
sentences; as is shewn by Stephens (Tkes. Gr .». eugu). The 
internal evidence of the passage sufficiently indicates, that 
those verbs have been so confounded in this place; and that 
we ought here to read, with Beza, icajdijirav —‘ transfossi 
‘ sunt ,'— 1 were thrust or pierced through.’ So we read in 
Ezek. xvi. 40, “ they shall stone thee with stones, and thrust 
“ thee through with their swords." In that place, the Sept. 
use the verb xaraepagu ; but, in ITim. vi. 10, where St. Paul 
says, figuratively, “ they have pierced themselves through with 
“ many sorrows,” he uses the verb in compound, iamo; 
ngnmigav. To ttraglnsav —‘ thrust through,’ is here opposed, 
a fmu /sax, which word the sacred Greek writers use to 
render the Hebrew >s—‘ os vql acies—mouth or edge; in 
French, ‘ le tranchant,’ or cutting part of a sword. The 
misapprehension of an abbreviation expressing some of the 
letters, and leaving the rest to be supplied (see Pref. p. 74), 
would readily have suggested to an uncritical reader, or 
scribe, an inflection of the more familiar verb, ■suga.u. 
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Ver. 7. Endure patiently, for your instruction .] u; irai- 
iuav um/Livtri ( fut. pro imp.) :—All the ancient authorities 
read us, not ej. Besides those enumerated by Wetstein, Birch 
adduces the Cod. Pio-Vat. 50. and Hafn. 3. The error 
plainly arose from a hasty assumption, that this passage was 
an immediate conclusion from the former; whereas, it is a 
distinct precept, followed by a conclusion, or inference, drawn 

Ver. 13. may yo right.'] The common version renders, 
‘ may be healed,' following the reading of the received text, 
ialj. The import of the context, with that reading, demon¬ 
strates vitiation; but, the passage of Proverbs (iv. 26) to 
which it refers, will supply the means of correction : ojfas 

and item, and ilvu, are different forms of the same verb, as 
are eu)u< and itus of the same adjective. The regular com- 
pend of itovti or iflwg, omitting the middle syllable (see Pref. 
p. 76), would be itt j. A mistaking the place of the omitted 
syllable, would cause an unskilful engrosser of copies to 
assume latji for the word designed, having already written 
i alt; four times (Matt. viii. 13; xv. 28: Mark, viii. 47; xvii. 
15), and thus, ituy would become perverted into mflij. The 
violent effort of Macknight (and of Kuinoel, as cited by 
Bloomfield) to force an applicable sense for lain — 1 healed,’ 
by rendering ixrgarj /— 'put out of joint,’ or ‘ dislocated’ — 
‘ luxetur,’ need not detain us. 

Ver. 15. root of bitterness, springing up with gall.] The 
text has, pn I ns pga w/xg/us am fmuea evo^kp. In Deut. xxix. 
18, Moses says, in the printed copies of the Sept.; /tug ns 
tenv ev v/liv pga am fvovaa ev X r ’^r xaf That the apostle 

quoted this passage in the former sentence, would never 
have been questioned, had not his words, as they stand in all 
the texts, needed correction; and, if that correction had not 
been administered under a previous devotion to the received 
text. For, though the order of the words is here varied, it 
would never have been imagined that the apostle varied the 
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mere elements of e» yJKti. (as in an anagram ), by changing 
them into the form tmy\ji, had it not been for that prepos¬ 
session. Dr. Bloomfield states, “ that seven MSS. of the 
“ Septuagint (including the Alexandrian), read the passage 
“ of Deuteronomy as in the apostle's text.’’ If this be so, 
that reading departs from the sense of the Hebrew; with a 
very suspicious appearance of having been altered, to adapt 
it to the actual reading of the passage in this Epistle. For, 
the Hebrew expresses “ with gall," which, in Greek, is ek 
yj'/.ji j and thus establishes e» for the true reading of the 
Septuagint. If, then, seven MSS. read with the very same 
identical letters, but altered anagrammatically to my\y, sound 
and true criticism will not hesitate to pronounce, that there 
is vitiation; for, such a coincidence proves it. But, I must 
rectify the learned annotator’s position, that “ the Alex. MS. 
“ reads as in the apostle’s text:’’ it does so partially, but not 
in that part which alone concerns this criticism. Walton, in 
his Polyglott, thus gives the reading of the Alex, text of 
Deuteronomy : pn n; tent tt bpiv gi£a tnxgias atu tpvovea tt ye\y 
—‘ lest there be among you any root of bitterness springing 
‘ up with gall.’ This reading of the Alex. MS., becomes 
thus a confirmatory evidence of the accuracy of the correction 
tt for mykti, in this clause of the Epistle; and, finally 
determines the original uniformity of the two corresponding 
passages. Wetstein observes, “ nisi tteyKti legatur, deerit 
“ verbum, ad sententiam necessarium.” But, the substantive 
verb, tent, expressed indeed in the printed copies of the 
Septuagint, but familiarly understood in the apostle’s quota¬ 
tion, supplies the ‘ verbum necessarium:’ pn ns (pent) etga 
erixg/a; am puouira tt yeXy, xai htu ravrris piatSuei rtoXXei. The 
indiscernment of the latent e«-/v after ns, has created all the 
perplexity in which commentators have involved themselves. 

Ver. 17. He found no place for repentance.'] The apostle 
here compares the state of one who has passed into death 
with the burden of the “unpardonable sin” on his soul (see 
Annot. to Mark, iii. 27, p. 188) to the state of Esau, when 
he had acquired experimental but unavailing conviction of 
the value of the inheritance which lie had renounced for ever; 
and, the bitter lamentations of Esau, do not here represent 
any change of heart, or repentance from guilt, but only the 
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‘ wailing and gnashing of teeth’ from the irremediable loss 
which he had incurred. 

Esau’s forfeiture, and loss of the inheritance which he 
had alienated for ever, is thus made a type of the eternal 
forfeiture and loss of the proffered salvation through Christ, 
to those who shall pass into eternity deliberately rejecting it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 11. We have an Altar, &c.] This verse, duly con¬ 
sidered, throws an important light on our Lord’s institution 
of the Holy Communion. Considered in themselves, the object 
of his commands to “ eat his body," and “ to drink his blood 
and of his ordaining the eatable substances of ‘ bread’ and 
‘ wine,’ as his representatives on which those commands 
should be executed; is not obviously apparent to our reason. 
But, as soon as we perceive, that the commands were rela¬ 
tive to the Law which he came to fulfil, they are explained 
to our reason. He came to be a * sin-offering ’ the architype 
of all the ‘ sin-offerings ’ which were commanded by the 
Mosaical Law. Those sin-offerings were forbidden to be 
eaten by the Jews: “ No sin-offering, whereof any of the 
“ blood is brought into the tabernacle of the congregation to 
“ reconcile, in the Holy Place, shall be eaten: it shall be 
“ burnt in the fire” (Lev. vi. 30). Our Lord’s universal in¬ 
junction, that “ all" should eat “ his flesh,” and drink “ his 
“ blood,” as represented by the elements of ‘ bread’ and 
' wine;’ (so demonstrating that ‘ these were a better sacrifice 
‘ than those ’ c. ix. 23); was plainly relative and allusive to 
that former prohibition, which he thus rescinded, so far as 
regarded his own church; but, left it binding on “ those 
“ who worship in the Tabernacle." It is thus, then, that we 
Christians have an Altar, from which those others have not 
authority to eat; and, where the ‘ cup ’ and the ‘ bread’ of 
which we partake, give us immediate ‘ communion with the 
‘ body and blood of Christ.’ (1 Cor. x. 15.) 



J A M E S. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 12. which the Lord hath promised.] The Vat., and 
also the Alex. MS., read, m exr,yyuXaro —‘ which He hath 
‘ promised,’ referring to rm Kuj/ou, in v. 7. The remoteness 
of the reference to Kugm, in v. 7, has caused the Italic inser¬ 
tion of 6 Kugio;, in this place, in the later copies. See a 
similar construction in Jude, v. 5. 

Ver. 17. Father of the Lights, &e.] rm ipuruv: —A sublime 
figure, drawn by analogy from the parent light of this visible 
system; which, being the fixed source of light to the other 
luminaries, is not subject, like them, to vicissitudes of bright¬ 
ness and obscurity, from revolving before it on an axis. 

Ver. 18. he gave ns birth] actxotint: —This verb ought 
to be rendered here, in the same sense as, just before, in 
v. 15, where it is properly rendered ‘ parit' in the Latin, 
and by Widif and his revisers, ‘ bringing forth.’ It is a 
term exclusively applied to parturition (see Annot. to Col. 
i. 15), whether by nature, or by obstetric aid. The Latin, 
therefore, by rendering it ‘ genuit ’ in this place, misled 
Widif, who has rendered it ‘ begat.’ His revisers incau¬ 
tiously took his interpretation on trust, and have retained it 
in our version. 

Ib. that we should be a sort of first-fruit.'] St. James 
addresses this Epistle expressly to the “ twelve tribes scattered 
“ abroad," and he therefore means by “ we,” the Jewish 
converts; who, by our Lord’s command, were first to receive 
the Gospel, and thus to be a “ sort of first-fruit ” of God’s 
new or Gospel creation. This passage, therefore, is not to 
be understood of “ the first Christian converts ,” in general. 
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Ib. ye know ] mn :—So read the Vat. and Ephrem; the 
Vat. 367 (see Pref. p. 50): am, which is a later substitution, 
vitiates the sense of the context. Wetstein observes, “ m 
“ cum imperativo jungi non posse. 1 Cor. xi. 31.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 2. come into your synagogue.] St. James, addressing 
the converted Jews, calls their accustomed place of public 
worship mmyuyn, their ‘ synagogue which term answers to 
St. Paul’s sxxXa <na, when he addresses the Gentile converts. 
This is the whole mystery of the word enmyuyri, in this place. 

Ver. 2-4.] The injunction contained in these verses, ex¬ 
clusively regarded undue distinctions when assembled, for 
the worship of God, in the place ( church or synagogue) 
appropriated to his service. 

Ver. 18. apart from its works ] run egyuv: — No 

reading in the sacred volume is more firmly established by 
external and internal evidence, than the reading x a S‘ : > * n 
this place, in opposition to the received reading ex. It is the 
reading of the Vatican, the Ephrem, the Alexandrian, and 
other MSS. and ancient versions adduced by Wetstein; and 
had the suffrages of the several eminently learned persons 
whose names he cites. It is the reading of the Vat. 367, the 
JYeapol. Laur. 14, and Plut. 8, collated by Birch. It is also 
the reading of the Latin, from whence Wiclifs correct ren¬ 
dering, “ Schewe thou to me thi feith withoute werkis, and I 
“ schal schewe to thee my feith of werkis which reading 
our revisers have rightly preserved. The reading x u S' s > 
however, has been changed for ex, in the progress of trans¬ 
cription ; and has been adopted by Matthaei, and others 
devoted to the Const, texts. Dr. Bloomfield says, “ It is 
“far more likely that ex should have.been altered to 
“ than to ex (for, x u S‘S Tur n^ym occurs at v. 20), and 

“ x u S‘S ’ s as inferior in external as in internal testimony.” 
But ex rm cgyut occurs again, immediately, in the very same 
verse ; which turns the probability directly the other way. 
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As to the inferiority of %ugi; > n external testimony, as Dr. 
Bloomfield too hastily alleges, it is opposed only by junior 
MSS., whose authority does not increase by their number; 
and, as to internal testimony, the reader’s judgment will be 
able to decide. The apostle contends, that the existence of 
faith can only be demonstrated by the overt testimony of its 
works; he therefore says, “ Shew me thy faith — tvith- 
“ out, or separate from that testimony; and I will shew 
“ thee my faith, by that testimony.” And he then draws 
his conclusion in v. 20, that “ faith, apart from works, is 
“ ajyii— null, idle, barren," or, as St. Paul speaks (1 Cor. 
xiii. 2), ouder— ‘nothing.’ The earliest authorities have not 
mu after igym, only after tkstiv. 

Ib. is null.'] The Vat. MS. reads, agyn ; which has been 
changed in the later copies to rexja—‘ dead,’ with a view to 
assimilate the passage to v. 24. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 1. be not many teachers.] c«XXo< SiSamabo/:—The 
Latin rendered ‘ magistri,’ and, therefore, Wiclif, ‘ maistres;’ 
which word our version has accepted, only changing the 
orthography to ‘ masters.’ But, as the apostle here intended, 
‘ propounders of doctrines,’ and not ‘ assumers of authority,’ 
the Latin interpretation, retained in our version, does not 
convey his intention; and is a misleading translation of the 
Greek. (See Pref. p. 8.) 

Ver. 6.] out-b;, in this verse, is not found in the most 
ancient and authoritative MSS., and has been uncritically 
drawn into the junior copies, from siru, in the preceding 


lb. how much matter, how little fire kindleth !] The Vat. 
MS. reads, iXixov mg, r,\ixtiv uX?,v ammu ! The difference of 
idiom requires the order of the words to be reversed in 
translation. This is also the reading of the Ephr. and Alex. 
MSS.; of the Latin version, ‘ quantus—quam magnam.’ The 
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junior copies have changed iXixm to o\tyw ; perhaps, from 
similarity of sound in the ear of a copier from dictation. 
(See Pref. p. 71, 72.) 

Ib. kindled in the birth.'] The common reading of this 
passage IS, p\oyt£ttosa rov rgo%av T7j; ytviSius, xat pXoyifyfLtvri dcro 
mi yumyt; which our version renders, “It setteth on fire the 
“ course of nature, and is set on fire of hell." The common 
Latin Vulgate renders more correctly, “ inflammat rotam 
“ nativitatis nostra, inflammata a gehenna.” Wiclif, from 
the Latin Vulgate of his day, translated, “ it is enflawmed of 
“ helle, and enflawmeth the wheel of oure birthe." Dr. Bloom¬ 
field remarks, “ Here, observes Dr. Burton, is a very strong 
“ metaphor.’’ 

That this clause is not in a sound state, will reveal itself 
on inspection. A scholion of, or from Cyril, in Wetstein’s 
Cod. 15, and one of, or from CEcumenius, in his Cod. 16, 
states, that “ some copies here read yum if." This observa¬ 
tion, Matthaei and others have applied to the reading ysnsues- 
The sentence must, in that case, have stood thus : pXoytgoosa 
rov rgo^oe rns yuvvr,s, xat p\oyt£o/ievii Onro rrts yum js— 1 setting on 
'fire the whole course of hell, and being set on fire by hell.’ 
This result is sufficient to shew, that there must have been, 
either error in, or misapprehension of, the scholion; and 
that the scholion bore upon the reading yunnt, actually 
established in the text: leaving it for inference, that there 
was anciently a different reading, where we now find yimns. 
But, though Matthaei has misapplied the scholion, he has 
acutely and satisfactorily (in his 2d ed.) discerned the reading 
which yuvvtis has supplanted, namely, ytnni, 1 or ymas — 
‘ birth’ a term which naturally connects itself with yevesttos 
preceding, in the order of the apostle’s subject and argument; 
for he immediately proceeds, rasa, yag posts, &c. The direct 
relation of posts to ytvm, is shewn by Xenophon in the opening 
of his Cyropadia (p. 3. ed. Leuncl.); where, speaking of 
Cyrus, he says : it ixt-^a/Ltia ns rove ouv yum, xat rota* nva postv 
tyuv, xat rma rm ratiua ratleoltts. See. (Leunclavius threw 
yma into his margin, and substituted yam ; but Pollux 
expressly says, lib. iii. ^ 6, that Isaeus used both yma and 
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yma .)—irao tji; yem j£ or ytma;, signifies ‘ at ’ or ‘ with’ the 
birth (Matthias, Gr. Gr. vol. ii. ^592/3., p. 915). St. James 
here speaks in the mind of the Psalmist, where he says: 
“ The wicked are estranged from the womb; as soon as they 
“ are born, they go about and speak lies.” The strong hyper¬ 
bole of the reading yiim,;, does not accord with the sobriety 
of the apostle’s discourse; though it accords well with the 
intellectual character of the clouded ages which deduced it 
from ym 2; or ytitns- 

Ver. 13, 14.] The most ancient MSS., Vat., Ephr., and 
Alex., read thus: pi j homrau, aSeXpoi pm, <swn iXuia; cmrieai, 
7) aprsXo; mxa ; ouii aXuxov, yXvxo »«i teat Hug. The later copies, 
with a view to improve this elliptical passage, have rejected 
mie, and have thus substituted an Italic insertion: (ou rue 
mhepia <sr,yi\) aXuxov (xai) yXvxv mir/eai i/iug : by which altera¬ 
tion of the words, they alter the apostle’s proposition, who 
did not mean to say, “ that no spring or fountain can yield 
“ both salt water and fresh,” but, “ that no salt spring can 
“yieldfreshwater:” making ‘saltwater' answer to ‘ figs,’ 
in his double comparison, and ‘fresh water' to ‘ olives.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 2. Ye covet, and have not.] The words, pom; and 
ptno;, are so frequently confounded in MSS, that we are here 
to be governed by the sense, which directs us to read, 
pCovtiri ; it being now abundantly manifest, that mere ‘ re- 
‘ ception,’ through a series of equivocal channels, can impart 
no binding authority. 

Ver. 4. Ye adulteresses /] The most ancient MS. (Fat.) 
reads only poi%a\iSt;—‘ adulteresses; which compellation the 
later copyists not apprehending, they have added, ‘ adulterers 
‘ and.’ St. James shews, in the following context, that he 
speaks under the ancient prophetic, and also evangelical, 
figure, which represents the church to be under conjugal rela¬ 
tions to God, as his bride ; and therefore, those who are un¬ 
faithful to him in it, as adulteresses. To the ‘ twelve tribes’ to 
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whom this Epistle was specially addressed, the figure under 
which the apostle speaks, was thoroughly familiar. They all 
knew the upbraiding parable in Hosea, iii. 1, “Go, love a 
“ woman beloved of her friend, yet an adulteress, according to 
“ the love of the Lord toward the children of Israel, who took 
“ to other gods.” Bat, the figure was strange and inappre¬ 
hensible to the Greek Christians, through whose hands the 
Epistle has keen transmitted to us; they therefore took 
‘ adulteresses ’ in its common meaning, and, concluding that 
the apostle could not intend to exempt ‘ adulterers ’ from his 
reproach, inserted n<nyj>i xai. 

Ver. 5. desireth, even to jealousy , &c.] This is not a 
verbal quotation, but a reference to the gracious affection 
expressed in the preceding passage of Hosea, and to those 
repeated declarations of the ancient Scriptures, “ The Lord 
“ thy God is a. jealous God.—Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
“ God with all thy heart, See." 

Ib. which he hath caused to dwell ] xaryxisw, as in the 
Vat. and Alex. MSS.; not xaruxriew, as in the received text, 
which is only an itacism of the former. (See Pref. p. 61.) 

Ib. wherefore, he bestoweth the greater grace.] The whole 
context imports thus: “Ye adulteresses (in religion), know 
“ ye not, that the love of the world is hatred of God ; who- 
“ soever, therefore, will be a lover of the world, becomes an 
“ hater of God. Or, think ye that the Scripture saitk in 
“ vain, that he desireth, even to jealousy, the spirit he hath 
“ implanted in us? Wherefore, he bestoweth the greater 
“grace:” that is, “to attract and keep us faithful to 
“ himself.” 

Ver. 13. thy neighbour.'] The Vat. and Alex. MSS., and 
the earliest versions, read rm *\r,<sm ; not, top irsgop, with the 
junior and rec. texts. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 12. under judgment] iim xgwr :—Although so great 
a multitude of the later copies, cited by Wetstein and Birch, 
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read a; vror.oien —- into hypocrisy.' the most ancient read, u<ro 
span, which reading the rec. text correctly preserves. 

Ver. 14. when they have anointed him with oil.'] We are 
not to understand this passage as instituting, or enjoining, a 
ceremony of extreme unction. The object of the injunction 
lies wholly in the words, Tgom^astonmt e» tn/ian — ‘ let them 
‘ pray over him in the Xante; and only directs the qualifica¬ 
tion of a practice already prevailing. Thus, in Mark, vi. 13, 
“ They anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed 
“ them;” there is no ground whatever for assuming, with 
Macknight, that “ our Lord appointed the rite of anointing 
“ with oil, when he gave commission to his disciples to heal 
“ the sick.” It was an existing Jewish custom, indifferent 
in itself, and therefore suffered to continue. The words 
properly import, “ If any one among you is ill, let him call 
“ to him the elders (or ordained ministers ) of the church; 
“ and, when they have anointed him with oil let 

“ them pray over him in the Name.” 

Ib. The Name by which ye are called.] The Vat. MS. 
reads, tv ru m/sart only, without the addition of Kupou, or 
Iijmu. The ellipsis is supplied in ch. ii. 7, ro mx\r,ter if’ 
visa.;. The term, ro ow/sa — 1 the Xante,’ was used absolutely 
by the Jews, under the old dispensation, to signify the name 
Jehovah; St. James so uses it here, to signify ‘ the Xante’ 
in which, under the new dispensation, the apostles were 
commanded to baptise all nations, namely, rov orargo;, m rov 
ill ov, KOI rev ayiov Tnvtiaro ;— ‘ of the Father, and of the Son, 
‘ and of the Holy Spirit.’ This St. James calls, ro xaXm om/sa 
—‘ that good Name,’ as Moses, under the old Covenant, 
called the name Jehovah, ro ovo/sa ro tmpov, to lav/sats ™— 
‘ this glorious and fearful name.’ (Deut. xxviii. 58. See 
Annot. to Matt, xxviii. 19, p. 185.) 

Ver. 15. shall save the sick, and the Lord will raise him 
up.] It is surprising, that the words soma, and lytgei. should 
have been so long understood with relation to disease, and 
to the siclt-bed; as if a promise of perpetual recovery 
from illness, by means of prayer, was in the mind of the 
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apostle; who, on the contrary, designed this assurance for 
the consolation of the death-bed. Those words are to be 
understood in the far more important senses in which our 
Lord said; >iXdo« 1m eueu toi jum/mw —‘ I came to save the 
‘ world and, amervea muro» a ry eo^arij viLtga. —‘ I will raise 
‘ him up in the last day.’ John, vi. 39, 40, 44, 53. 



i. r e t e u. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 1 1. the Spirit within them.] ro s» auroi; mtupa. : — So 
reads the most ancient MS.; the more recent have added, 
Xf«r™>—‘ 0/ Christ,' which Scholz retains. 

Ver. 21. from the heart.] ex xagiia; :—So read the Vat. 
and Alex. MSS. The later MSS. have thought to add force 
by supplying xuiagat — 'pure;' but, ex xajJ/as comprehends 
every enforcement. 

Ver. 23. all its glory.] sraea folga avrtii, sc. rut ffagxo;: — 
So read the Vat., Ephr., and Alex. MSS. A later philopo- 
nist has substituted arigusrw, for aurtis; which is become the 
reading of the Const, and received texts, and is retained by 
Matthsei: Scholz has restored asrtis. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 2. grow up to salvation .] im eti ai/rifi avS-qtiiri ti( 
euTT/giuv : —This is the uniform reading of every most ancient 
authority, viz. the Codd. Vat., Ephr., Alex., the numerous 
MSS. cited by Wetstein; the Codd. Vat. 367, 1210; Pio- 
Vat. 50; Vind. 34, cited by Birch; the Latin, both the Syr., 
the Copt., and Ethiop. versions. It is so cited by Clemens 
of Alex., Origen, Cyrill, and Jerom. The words, tit eurrigiav 
—‘ to salvation,’ have, however, lapsed from th e junior MSS., 
and are, therefore, not found in the rec. or Const, texts. The 
Latin has, ‘ in salutem,' which was, therefore, rendered by 
Wiclif, ‘ wexe into heelthe.’ The revisers of Wiclif, however, 
rejected the words, on the authority of Erasmus, whose first 
edition formed the basis of the received text; and who, in 
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excluding them from his text, says, “ Haec duo verba, ‘ in 
“ ‘ salutem,’ non reperio in Greeds exemplaribus." But, 
Erasmus was able to consult only eight junior MSS. (Marsh, 
not. Mich. Introd. vol. ii. p. 846); and was unacquainted 
with all the ancient, and other numerous authorities above 
cited ; all which have successively come to light, during the 
ages that have followed his departure. Scholz has duly re¬ 
stored vs Surtigiat. 

Ver. 3. that the Lord is gracious.'] yffieros :—This word, 
cited from Ps. xxxiv. 8, of the Septuagint, has been corrupted 
into Xjioros in numerous MSS., and is so cited by ancient 
Christian writers. (See Annot. to Philipp, i. 21.) 

Ver. 8. by disbelieving.] The Vat. MS. reads airnnume, 
not asrvtouvrss. Scholz has not noticed this various reading. 

Ver. 24, 25.] The Vat. MS. reads these verses thus: — 
oil rip iluXuti ictSnrt. ’fig rgopara cXampme, <*XA', &C. The 
later copies have introduced the Hebraic avrov, after 
which is not found in the most ancient copies; they have 
also, not unreasonably, repeated q« from latt/re, to supply 
the ellipsis, which, however, is obviously understood; and 
they have added the copulative yag after jits. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 3, 4. womanhood.] As aviguces, in the concrete, de¬ 
notes both man and woman; 1 so, in the abstract, it denotes 
either manhood or womanhood, according to the sex to which 
it is applied. (See Annot. to 2 Cor. iv. 16.) The order of 
construction of this involved paragraph, is this: m avigums 
teru, ovy’ i xoff/tos tperXexns rgeym xai mgetesius xgveitut, 

71 tvhvaeug i/lareuv' aXX’ 6 xgverrog ( sub. xeSfLog) rris xagSiag ev rej 
aftagrvi rev orgetteg xai 7]0uy/(W cneuparog. — We are clearly to 

1 “ De dictione aeS^uxas observandum, quod aliquaudo 6igniiicat fteminam, 
“ licet ranees : D. Halic. yepm a,. ewljaa.. .it,.. (Viger, c. iii. § 2.)"—“ Non 
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understand xoir/io;—‘ adornment,’ not ayOgmne, after xfuirros: 
0 xgurros being opposed to i e;w&»; and in sura, looking for¬ 
ward to avigwroi for its nominative case, though placed at 
the end of the sentence. 

Ver. 7. female vessel.'] The order of construction is the 
reverse of the order of the words, a^on/sovrt; Tipiyi rp yumixim 
(TX-JE/, is aehnerigifi. For sxtua, see Annot. to 1 Thess. iii. 17. 

Ver. 8. he lowly-minded.] ra-rtmfgon;: this is the reading 
of all the most ancient authorities. The junior copies have 
substituted which double reading has caused one 

MS. (40 Wetst.) to read, fi\ora*impgm;. The Latin has 
‘ humiles,’ from whence Wiclif, ‘ melte.’ His revisers, fol¬ 
lowing Erasmus, who was inscient of those ancient authori¬ 
ties, and whose text was taken from the more recent Const. 
text whenever he departed from the Latin Vulgate, has 
rendered ‘ courteous,’ from piXtfgmi adopted by Erasmus, 
who thus expresses himself: “ pi\opgms, quod magis sonat 
“ affabilem et humanum. —Porro, quod in nostris additur 
“ ‘ humiles,’ opinor adjectum ab eo qui volebat interpretari 
“ ‘ modestiam nec enim addebatur in utroque Codice Dona- 
“ tiani.” Yet, it is the uniform reading of the Codd. Vat., 
Ephr., Alex., Vatt. 367, 1210; of the minor MSS. cited by 
Wetstein, and of the Syr., Copt., and Ethiop. versions; all 
of which were unknown to Erasmus. Matthsei has a very 
long note on the readings of this passage, and concludes by 
observing—“ ra.ctmfgms probaturus fuissem, si plus prasidii 
“ esset huic lectioni in codicibus.” His devotion to the Con- 
stantinopolitan text, his pride in his Moscow MSS., and 
his coarse and bitter hostility to Griesbach, have conspired 
to cloud and pervert his critical judgment; and to disable 
him from discerning, that there was ‘plus prasidii’ in the 
authorities which he rejects, than in all he could adduce 
from his libraries in Moscow. 

Ver. 14. Sanctify the Lord Christ.] AH the most ancient 
authorities read Xjnn-o*, not ©eo*, in this place. 

Ver. 20. When the long-suffering of God waited.] xire^e- 
di X £m :—So read all the most ancient MSS. This word has 
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been corrupted, in the junior MSS., into a<ra~ tfcyjTu, and 
aTaf egiSi-yjTo, which last became the received reading. Our 
revisers, deferring to Erasmus’s judgment—“suspicor legen- 
“ dum fuisse tfyhiyjro’’ have so interpreted — “once 
“ waited.” Matthau, however, correctly restored the reading 
to acri^diytro; as have also Bloomfield and Scholz, in their 
recent editions. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 1. Christ hath suffered in the flesh.] Xpurou om ratm- 
rct aagxi: — So reads the Vat. MS.; the later copies have 
inserted, np r,nm —‘/or us,' very inconsiderately; for, the 
apostle is not speaking with relation to the propitiatory effect 
of Christ’s suffering; but, to the simple fact of his having 
endured suffering, which he bolds out as an example and 
encouragement for our doing the same. 

Ver. 3.] The translation of this verse in our English ver¬ 
sion, demands particular attention. It is given thus: “ The 
“ time past of our life may suffice us —when we walked in — 
“ abominable idolatries.” Now, the Greek has nothing that 
answers to our, us, or toe; nor could it have, for the writer 
was born a Jew, in nation and in religion. The Latin renders 
the Greek correctly: “ sufficit prseteritum tempus— his qui— 
“ ambulaverunt in — illicitis idolorum cultibus.” Wiclif, as 
correctly, translated from the Latin: “ the time that is passid 
“ is ynow to the wille of hethene men to be ended— whiche 
“ walkiden in—unleeful worschiping of mawmetis (idols, 
“ Gloss.).” From whence, then, did his revisers derive the 
preposterous suggestion of making St. Peter identify himself 
with idolaters1 From Erasmus’s inconsiderate alteration of 
the Vulg. Latin : viz. “ sat enim est nobis quod anteacto vitee 
“ tempore— versaremitr —in nefariis simulacrorum cultibus.” 
What needless and fruitless pains this verse has given to the 
commentators, may be seen in Bloomfield’s note. 

Ver. 14.] The last clause of this verse in the rec. text, 
and consequently in our version, is unknown to the most 
undent authorities, MSS. (Vat. and Alex.), and versions. 
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Ver. 16. a Christian —let him glorify God in that name.'] 
See Annot. to Acts, xi. 25, pp. 304, 305. 

Ib. in that name.] w tjj cm/tan nvrif. — So read the Vat. 
and Alex., and the most ancient MSS. and versions. The 
junior copies have substituted i itteu, for on/san. The Latin 
has ‘ isto nomine,’ and Wiclif, ‘ in this name.’ But Erasmus, 
in his novelty and paucity of MSS., found only the junior 
reading, ; and he embraced it as an important detection, 
rendering ‘ in parte hac in deference to whom our revisers 
rejected Wiclif 1 s correct ‘ in this name,’ and erroneously sub¬ 
stituted, ‘ on this behalf:’ it is surprising that Scholz has 
retained /issu. 

Ver. 18. it the justified] dnutios, in the evangelical sense 
(as has been observed, Pref. p. 81, and Annot. to 1 John, 
iii. 7), is equivalent to Sixamiu;. This sense is forcibly shewn 
by the words, ^toXis eu?irai—‘scarcely saved;’ which imply a 
bare and hazardous acquittal, not a secure and rightful claim 
to such verdict. It is strange, that any one should consider 
this awful and unrestricted implication to be confined to 
“ temporal persecution.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 3 of the common text.] The whole of this verse is 
absent from the Vat. MS., and from that MS. only. “ Totus 
“ versus deest in Vat. 1200.” (Bircii, p. 92.) — “ Deest totus 
“ hie versus, in Cod. Vat.” (Bektley.) This fact will tend 
much to reveal the true quality of that ancient document. 
There is, in this verse, an inherent blot that points it out for 
suspicion; which blot lies in the word xaijswp, a word not 
used, in the age of the apostles, in any sense interpretable in 
this place. “ Primitus (says Cotelerius, Patres Apostol. 
“ tom. i. p. 396, not. 1. Ed. Cler.) de sorte ac sortitionc usur- 
“ pata vox ; postea, ad multa quse sortito obtingebant 
“ suam significationem extendit; ad dignitatem, locum, nu- 
“ merum, ordinem, possessionem, aliaque. Atque hie (sc. 
“ in Constit. Apostol.) xkrigoi sunt, vel speciatim, ordines et 
“ gradus Clericorum; vcl geiieratini, loca Christianorum, 
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“ inter Clericos, Laicos; stantes, lapsos; virgines, viduas,” 
&c. The former of these senses, was that attached to the 
word x\r,go;, ‘ primitus,’ or in the age of the apostles; the 
latter, was the sense to which the word was extended after¬ 
ward, ‘ postea,’ or in a later age. The Latin renders it, 
‘ in cleris,’ a rendering correct as to the Greek, but in itself 
sufficiently suspicious: VViclif accordingly rendered, ‘ the 
‘ clergie.' This word, in this place, has continually per¬ 
plexed the expositors. Erasmus observed in his note, “ Cleros 
“ vocat, non diaconos aut presbyteros, sed gregem qui cuique 
“ forte contigit gubernandus.” Our revisers, partaking of 
the general perplexity, have adventured to adopt Erasmus’s 
suggestion, and to alter Wiclif’s ‘ clergie,’ to ‘ heritage,’ 
most unwarrantably adding ‘ God’s,’ in Italics. Now, all 
that perplexity is shewn to be without a reasonable cause, 
by the fact, that the verse or sentence in question had no 
place or existence in the most ancient text to which we can 
refer; and, therefore, that it had its origin in an age long 
posterior to the age of the apostle, and when had 

acquired its new and technical signification in the church. 
It is, therefore, an artful interpolation, critically demon¬ 
strated, however good the precept may be which it contains. 

Ver. 11. the church in Babylon.] i Ba/Si/Xww. The 
general partiality of mankind for the obscure and mysterious, 
has induced those qualities on this clause; as it has done 
on many others. We have already seen (Annot. to Matt, 
xxiv. p. 170), that, in the first ages of Christianity, when 
the church had spread far eastward in Asia, Babylon was a 
metropolitan see. It is to be simply inferred, from this 
passage, that St. Peter wrote this epistle from Babylon, 
while visiting, with his attendant Mark, the infant churches 
connected with that see, of which he was probably the 
founder. The word txxXrism — ‘ church,’ is not expressed in 
the Greek MSS., though the Vulgate supplies ‘ ecclesia:’ the 
construction appears to be, r, (sxx?.r,<ria) a BafJuXww, emtxXrirrt 
( ii/u ») asnagirai i/iaf — ‘ the ( church ) that is in Babylon, 

‘ chosen together ( with you), saluteth you.’ 




II. PETER. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 1. Of our God, and of {our) Saviour Jesus Christ.] 
mu ©eou i/iuv, xai surTiia; Ij|«ou Xgisrou :— So read all the MSS., 
ancient and recent , except two junior MSS., which read 
Kuj/ou for ©sou. “ On what authority our translators have 
“ rendered this, ‘ of God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ 
“ I know not (says Macknight). Perhaps they pointed the 
“ Greek thus: r. ©., ij. x. <r. i. x. But, the propriety of the 
“ language does not admit of that punctuation.” “ The 
“ masterly note (says Bloomfield) in justification of the 
“ rendering, ‘ our God and Saviour,’ by Bp. Middleton, 
“ proves, that the passage is plainly and unequivocally to 
“ he understood as an assumption, that Jesus Christ ' is 
‘ our God and Saviour.’ ” The Latin has, ‘ Dei nostri 
‘ et Servatoris Jesu Christi;’ and Wiclif, ‘ oure God and 
‘ Savyour Jesus Crist.' But Erasmus, in his note, threw 
out the following alternatives: “ Si conjunctim legas, intel- 
“ ligetur, Christus et Deus et Servator dictus Petro: Sin 
“ divisim, ‘Dei,’ pertinebit ad Patrem ; ‘ Servatoris’ ad 
“ Christum.” This proffered division of Erasmus, our re¬ 
visers accepted from his authority, and chose the latter alter¬ 
native. It is now to be inquired, whether they were justified 
in so doing. Though the import insisted on hy those earnest 
commentators is, no doubt, doctrinally true, yet, the true 
construction of the passage does not rest on that truth of 
doctrine, but on soundness of interpretation. Let us, there¬ 
fore, review this form of association, in the several places 
where it occurs in other places. 

Rom. i. 7. . . a ;tc ©eou ILerges ift-ui, iwei Kugiou I. X. 

1 Cor. i. 3. . . idem. 

2 Cor. i. 2. . . idem. 

Gal. i. 3. . . . etiro ©eou IToer^o;, kui Kugiou HLtur I. X. 
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Eph. j. 2. . . -t TO @E«U ifXttJ, XXI KvgEOV 1. X. 

Philipp, i. 2. . idem. 

Coloss. i. 2. . xjr» 0e»« n*T{o; iifu» (Pat. MS.) 

1 Thess. i. 1. . » 0t» n«r e ., ««, K„ 4 <» I. X. 

2 Thess. i. 1. . <> 8u IIxt { . «» K„ 4 u. I. X. 

1 Tim. i. 1, 2. «*■. 0 e.» nxrjos, «x. X. I. r.„ K„ ?lw 

2 Tim. i. 2. . idem. 

Titus, i. 4. . . x*. 0»t XX, K»{I.« I. X. Toy TXTfl^o; qxxt. 

Philem. iii. . . xx„ 0t.» n«r 4 . { {pw, xx. K„ 4 ««, I. X. 

2 Pet. i. 1,2. t«» ©ioy ifttn XX, xxni 4 »f I. X. 

Now, if we compare these several associations, we can hardly 
fail to perceive, that they all intend to distribute themselves 
in the same manner, although there is the ellipsis of a second 
ipuii, in the expression of St. Peter, in this last place. Had 
the apostle intended here to say, as Macknight and Bloom¬ 
field maintain, ‘ our God and Saviour J. C.,’ he would surely 
have said, rou ©sou xai torsos n/im I. x. j and then the Father 
would not have been included in the sentence, who is, never¬ 
theless, included in all the preceding forms. This is not a 
question of doctrine, but of true and correct interpretation. 
A forced and artful interpretation can administer no lasting 
support to doctrine; but casts on it a suspicious character, 
by the manifest violence exercised to defend it. The doc¬ 
trine, which those zealous commentators were anxious to 
confirm by their joint efforts on this text, needed not those 
exertions; since it pervades the whole Gospel-Covenant, and 
constitutes its entire foundation. Precipitate and ill-consi¬ 
dered advocacy, acts hostilely to every cause. In this verse, 
the sacred writer meant to convey the sense to which our 
revisers (whose orthodoxy cannot be questioned) have been 
guided by Erasmus, viz. “ the justification of our God, and 
“ of our Saviour J. C.” 

Ver. 10. to make your calling, also a sure choosing .] 
“ Many (says our Lord) are called, but few are chosen the 
apostle, therefore, urges those who have already been called, 
to strive earnestly that they may eventually be chosen, which 
will not follow as a thing of course. The calling, is in this 
life; the choosing, is to be transacted in the next (Matt, 
xiii. 39-49); until when, we are to endeavour earnestly 
to insure it. The order of construction is this : swAu.<sa.n 
cr oistsOai tjjr x\r,eiv r t /Luv, v.ou fisfia iuv sxXoyjjv. 
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Ver. 12. I shall always be careful.'] All the most ancient 
MSS. read affirmatively, /aeAijctw; th ejun. MSS. have changed 
the phrase to ovx a/ieXnea. 

Ver. 21. hut men, moved by the H. S., spake from God.] 
The Vat. MS. reads simply, tXaXr,eat an ©sou aitgami : the 
succeeding copies have variously introduced ayuu —‘ holy’ 
viz. am O£f ,’j ayuu artg .— ayioi rou 0. avlg .— ayioi 0. avig .— oi 
ayioi 0 . avlg. ; which last is the commonly received reading. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 2. their corruptions.] aeeXyaais :—The preponder¬ 
ating testimonies of antiquity for the genuineness of this 
reading, have caused Bloomfield to adopt it into his text; to 
the rejection of the reading of the rec. text, amXtiai;. 

Ver. 4. to be kept in chains.] ttngois—oragiioixsv rijo^Evou; : 
— Vat. MS.:—the junior texts have inserted, as xgiem—‘for 
‘judgment.’ 

Ver. 5. Noah —with seven others.] The Greek phrase, 
oybooo N»s, cannot be literally rendered in our English phrase¬ 
ology ; the ‘ octavum Noe ’ of the Latin, which Wiclif ren¬ 
dered ‘ the eigthe man,’ and his revisers ‘ the eighth person,’ 
is too exotic an idiom to adapt itself to our usage of speech; 
and must, therefore, be interpreted by a periphrasis. We 
should supply an ellipsis of auron after oyioov: —“ aunt is often 
“ used after ordinal numbers, to shew that one person with 
“ several others, whose number is less by one than the number 
“ mentioned, has done something. Thuc. i. 46, i EvtuxXtovs, 
“ te/iittos avros, ‘ with four others’ Xen. H. Gr. ii. 2. 17, 
“ aunxgarug, foxaros auros, ‘ with seven others.’" —(Matthi,e, 
Gr. Gr. § 472, 12.) So here, o ySooo (a U rov) n*e— ‘ Noah, 
‘ with seven others.’ 

Ver. 6. condemned—by reducing them to ashes.] Ttpgueas 
xanxgmr :—So reads the Vat. MS.: the junior copies have 
here intruded xuraergopr ,—‘ with an overthrow.’ 
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Ver. 10. speak evil of dignities.'] : (So^a. fn/sn, ript j. 
Hesych.) — The Lat. Vulg. here reads, ‘ sectas non metuunt 
‘ introducere blasphemantesinterpreting Sogas, ‘ sectas,’ and 
supplying the sense of usayaym- which is totally destitute 
of authority from Greek MSS. 

Ver. 13. suffering the reward of their iniquity.] The Vat. 
or most ancient MS., and that alone, reads, aSnovisem /instc* 
aBm*s- The received, or Const, text, has changed abrnni/stm 
to xopm/iemi ; and Matthsei, quoting the former reading from 
the Vat. MS., say9, “ ctbixou/imi, sine sensu ex proximo abmac, 
“ Vat. 1209. seu B. v. Birch.” This bold, but indiscreet in¬ 
terpreter of the Vat. MS. (see Pref. p. 31, note 2) must, in 
consistency, have extended the same censure to the Greek of 
jEschines, where he says, to is op aiixti/ta abixarai (Steph. Tk. 
tom. i. p. 1007. Ed.Valpy, tom. iii. p.3344), ‘pari afficitur 
‘ injuria yet, the latter sentence confirms the former. 

Ver. 18. them that had somewhat escaped.] oXiyue :—So 
read the Vat. and Alex. MSS., and the most ancient versions; 
not ctrai;, as in the rec. text. The Latin has ‘paululum,’ and 
Wiclif, ‘ scapen a litle.’ His revisers unfortunately preferred 
the authority of the only MS. texts which they knew, and 
rendered ‘ clean escapedalthough Erasmus, who knew no 
MS. reading but on-us, shrewdly conjectured, from the Latin 
‘ paululum,’ that the true reading was oXr/us: “ Mihi proba- 
“ bilius fit, pro onus, interprets exemplar habuisse o>.r/u;, 
“ aut certe ou rus; nam hoc adverbium frequenter habet vim 
“ extenuandi, quod a veteribus annotat.um est.” The apostle 
intends, those who had ‘ somewhat or in some degree,’ but not 
‘ clean or altogether,’ escaped from the power of deceivers. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 10. as a thief.] The junior MSS. add here, it mm— 
1 in the night,' which addition is not found in the most ancient 
MS. and versions. Dr. Bloomfield marks the two words as 
doubtful, on the authority of “ several MSS. and versions.” 
Had the learned annotator cited the MSS. by reference to 




their antiquity, rather than to their number, it would be seen, 
that the addition was an interpolation of some later philo- 
ponist; who thought thus to improve, enforce, and complete 
the warning of the apostle, by borrowing from 1 Thess. iv. 8, 
of this Revision. 

Ib. the earth also; and the works that are in it will be 
discovered.'] tuKSnetTui :—So reads the most ancient MS. (as 
also the Oxford MS., 29 Wetst.) St. Peter speaks here to 
the same point as St. Paul, in 1 Cor. iii. 12-15: “ The work 
“ of each will he made manifest—pavtgov yttwrcu :—for the 
“ day will expose it—SijXwjs/—because it will be revealed, as 
“ by fire.” St. Peter uses the word tigtbinrai in a judicial 
sense, equivalent to the pavtgov yrniesnu of St. Paul. From 
a dulness to apprehend the intention of togt6>ietrai in this 
place, it was changed for a repetition of xaraxatietrai, which 
the preceding context rendered superfluous. Mattheei, fas¬ 
cinated by his Moscow or Constant. MSS., and resolutely 
begging the question, that xaraxawtrai was the genuine and 
primitive reading; in order to preserve it, adventured the 
fanciful conjecture, that some one had, first, exchanged that 
word for oujj tvgtStimrxi, from which conjectured reading the 

afterwards lapsed, leaving tigtinetrai alone. “ Hand dubie 
“ aliquis loco r.arar.ar,nrai, posuerat interpretationem, my’ 
“ evgiiiieira/.” There is no reason for supposing that owf ever 
existed in the sentence, in any copy: Matthan himself found 
it in no MS., neither Wetstein, Birch, Griesbach, nor, lastly, 
Scholz; ouly, in the Sahidic version. The most ancient text 
is this: sroiytta xa'jffo.utvu Xv&qtstrai, xai y*j, xai ra tv aurjj tgya 
vjgt6r,tttTai. It was in prospect to that awful disclosure, that 
the apostle put the warning and awakening question that 
immediately follows: 

Ver. 11. Since, then, all these things will thus be dis¬ 
solved.] The Vat. MS. reads with oiim;— ‘thus:’ — “ Since 
“ (argues the apostle) all these things which constitute this 
“ visible order of creation, and which form the sole founda- 
“ tion and substance of natural science and philosophy, in all 
“ their branches, will thus be dissolved, and cease to exist; 
“ leaving behind them, unimpaired, the moral order, under 
“ which we ourselves must continue to subsist eternally; 
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“ what ‘ manner of persons’ ought we to be, to meet that 
“ great crisis, a crisis, in which all natural ground will 
“ vanish from under our feet; that we may_ be provided 
“ with other ground on which we may at once step securely 
“ and stably, when the former shall have deserted us for 
“ ever?” Thus powerfully emblazoning, before our eyes, 
the infinite inferiority of natural to moral, of scientific to 
religious knowledge. 

Ver. 13. Wherein dwelleth justification.'] “ Christ (says 
“ St. Paul) having been once offered to bear our sins, will 
“ appear the second time, without sin, to those who look to 
“ Him, through faith, for salvation." (Heb. ix. 28.) Salva¬ 
tion, through faith, without impeachment of sin, is the 
‘justification' by which St. Peter characters the blessed 
circumstance of that new earth. (Heb. ii. 5.) St. John cha¬ 
racters the same ‘justification’ by a ‘pure and white raiment,’ 
with which Christ will meet his ‘justified’ servants on that 
great day of his appearing, figuratively called the ‘ marriage 
‘ of the Lamb.’ (See Revelations, xix. 3.) 

Ver. 15, 16. of these things; in which things are some] 
mp rourm, ev tie: — Dr. Bloomfield has judiciously adopted 
into his text the reading instead of a/s; although the latter 
reading is not only that of some of the junior, but also of 
some of the most ancient MSS. The difficulty experienced in 
expounding many parts of St. Paul’s epistles, was sufficient 
to mislead the ancient uncritical copyists and editors, in 
referring the relative pronouns in this paragraph. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 7. Beloved .] The Vat. MS. reads aya-^roi, not 
o.bt/.f 01 —‘ brethren,' in this verse; and does not repeat a* 
ajxr,; after Tixovsars, At the end of the verse; as it is found in 
the later copies, and in the received text. 

Ver. 12,13,14.] “ On the interpretation of these verses,” 
says Dr. Bloomfield, “ commentators are somewhat per- 
“ plexcd; complaining of tautology and ambiguity.” The 
tautology, reasonably complained of, bears internal evidence 
of being that of a confluence of two different readings of the 
same passage, in their progress through multiplied transcrip¬ 
tions ; and, of a consequent disturbance of the whole context. 
One MS. omits the clause from the first to the second ygapu 
ifiiv ; another omits all the sentences between the first and 
second wr agyr,f ; another reads <ra,ha for rezna, in ver. 12; 
another has syga-Jia for ygapa, in ver. 13. On closely exa¬ 
mining the context, it seems, that St. John first addressed 
his Christian readers, collectively, under the general compel- 
lation reswa, or «ra/8/a— ‘children,’ in imitation of his divine 
Master; that he next addressed them, separately and suc¬ 
cessively, under the two distinct classes, ca-ege;, and navissoi 
(comp. Annot. to Luke, i. 17)— ‘fathers and young.' The 
two readings will be these : 

i if&u, Tttcyia, ort utptviTcci 
ygxQei bftu, *x Ttgtt, It, ty,u- 

Of the variations, ygafo, and eyoa^a, Erasmus observes : 
“ Quod apud (,’racos in postrema particula habetur tygaipa, 
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“ quum in catleris habeatur ygapu, puto nihil ad sensum 

The identity of the second verses and end of the third, in 
the two readings, establish the original identity of all. On 
comparing the two readings, the first claims the selection 
to which we are compelled to resort; both by its simplicity, 
and because it stands first in order in the context. (See 
Pref. p. 77.) 

Ver. 20. But, ye all know.] The Vat. MS., and Cod. 
Steph. 1 y. or 9Wetst., alone, read uhan rami (without xai) 
— ‘ye all know:' the rec. text, and our version, read, m 
o/Sotrs ffaurn—‘ and ye know all things’ Though Scholz has 
retained the latter reading, the import conveyed by the oldest 
reading will establish its genuineness. 

Ib. that ye have a gift from the Holy One.] In this 
verse, and twice in ver. 27, all the later texts read xs ,f f ia — 
‘ unction.’ But, in ver. 27, the Vat. MS. reads x a V e t J ’’ t S 
affording a critical evidence, that the reading, yjns/ia, has 
resulted from an erroneous apprehension of yjie/ia in com- 
pend, which should be read gagur/ta in all those places. The 
word xf«r/ia occurs no where else in the whole sacred volume; 
but yape/ia is used in the same sense by St. Paul, in many 
places, as in 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6; and by St. Peter, 
in 1 Ep. iv. 10. 

Ver. 23.] The last clause of this verse, which our revisers 
have supplied in Italics, is the genuine reading of the Vat. 
and all the most ancient MSS. and versions; but it has lapsed 
from many of the junior copies, through the o/io/oreXeurop— 
irarega c/jt —craTija lyu. No reading is confirmed by stronger 
testimony; it is, therefore, no longer necessary to print the 
clause in a different character from that of the body of the 
text, since it is no longer disputable. 

Ver. 29.] See next chapter, ver. 7. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 1. That we should be called, and be\ m ts/nv 
all the most ancient MSS. and versions read thus ; th ejunioi 
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copies have omitted xai from an ijimrikturov of — /lm. 
Dr. Bloomfield, on the other hand, regards those words as 
“ added by gloss.” If they had been found in the junior 
copies, and not in the most ancient, they might be suspected 
to be a ‘ gloss but, since they are found in the most ancient, 
and not in the more recent, and since an o^o/ot-eXedtoi' is mani¬ 
fest, sound criticism will relieve them from the suspicion of 
being ‘ a gloss,’ and will recognise their genuineness, and 
the defect of the less ancient copies. 

Ver. 2. children of God.] rma: —This is the reading of 
every MS., old and new. The Latin rendered ‘ filii,’ and 
consequently Wiclif, ‘ sones.’ Our revisers have admitted 
his rendering, without referring to the Greek. 

Ver. 7. worketh justification] (above, p. 128.) The render¬ 
ing of our version in this place, “ he that doeth righteousness, 
“ is righteous, even as he (God) is righteous,” bears on its 
face the proof of a defective interpretation ; for it implies, 
that man can do that which will render him as righteous as 
God; a position, which is in contradiction to every inculca¬ 
tion of the Gospel. (Annot. to Luke, *. 28, p. 237.) What 
more absolute concession could Pelagius have desired, to 
confirm his error? We see, in our latest commentators, 
what labour they used in endeavouring to force those words 
to a truly evangelical sense; what strained accommodations, 
what ellipses, they were compelled to imagine. The whole 
of the difficulty arose from rendering incmmrriv, righteous¬ 
ness, instead of justification ;* with which latter interpreta¬ 
tion the whole passage is clear, simple, intelligible, and in 
correspondence with the entire tenor of the Gospel. The 
passage thus affirms, ‘ that he who obtains justification 
‘from all sin (see Annot. to Matt. iii. 15), becomes sinless 
‘ as God is sinless.’ This is the great end and blessedness 
of the Christian dispensation; and, to inculcate it, is the 
governing principle both of the Gospels, and of the apo¬ 
stolical Epistles, that is, of the whole Book of the New 

1 “ Significationem vocis ex loco uno vel altero deducere, atque, alium longe 
“ commodiorem, et constanti S. S. usui convenientiorem neglectui liabere, 
“ iniquisaimi certe disputatoris eat.—Pro certo ideo atatuatur,” &c. (For the 
sequel of this passage, see above, p. 12(5.) 
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Covenant. That great end is attained by faith in Christ’s 
atonement, evidenced by pursuing obedience to the law of 
his Gospel; and he who attains that end is, by God’s mercy, 

‘ cleared from all sins,’ and accounted sinless in His sight; 
and, as to be sinless, is the perfect negation of sin, the apostle 
emphatically adds, " as He is just,” or righteous. A passage 
has been adduced from Aristotle, by a recent learned an¬ 
notator, in support of the common version, which he thus 
gives in translation : “ Then shall a man be righteous, if he 
“ does the things that are righteous, and knows what he 
“ does: if he does them freely and from choice; if he con- 
“ tinues firmly and constantly in that course of action.” As 
no reference to the place is given, nor the Greek cited by 
the writer, I have only to observe; 1st, that an appeal to a 
heathen philosopher for exposition of a Christian doctrine, 
shews the difficulty experienced in the passage; 2dly, that 
no heathen could have attached to our word ‘ righteous,’ the 
peculiar notion annexed to it under the revelation of the 
Gospel. 

Ver. 15. he who loveth not.'] The most ancient MSS. 
and versions render this proposition general; the junior 
MSS. add, with limitation, ro» aStkfat — 'his brother.’ Wiclif, 
following the Latin, rendered generally, ‘ he that loveth not, 
‘ dwellith in deeth. His revisers, following Erasmus’s text, 
have erroneously added, “ his brother." 

Ver. 17. In this we recognise (His) love.] The addition, 
too ©sou — 1 of God,’ is found only in one junior Gr. MS. 
(52 Wetst. or Cod. Uffenbach), in the Vulg., and in our 
authorised English version. From the Latin ‘ Dei,’ Wiclif 
rendered, 1 of God.' His revisers properly printed those words 
in Italics, but would have done better by rejecting them 
altogether. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 2, 3.] These verses demand more minute considera¬ 
tion than our latest commentators have deemed it requisite to 
apply to them. They point to a heresy, which denied the real 
union of the human and divine natures in the person of our 
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Lord. Macknight thus interprets them, in accordance with 
the interpretation of our English version of the rec. text: 
“ Every spirit that confesseth, that Jesus Christ hath come 
“ in the flesh, is from God; and every spirit that doth not 
“ confess, that Jesus Christ hath come in the flesh, is not 
“ from God.” This, he says, is an “ exact literal translation 
“ of the original." It is, indeed, a verbal translation of the 
“ words in the order in which they stand in the Greek, 
“ without reference to idiom — erat seteo/j,a o o/LoXoyei Jrisoot 
“ Xoisrot et sagxi eXnXutora, ex too 0eoo cent.” But, no one ever 
denied, that the man Jesus who was called Christ—Iqsous 6 
Xeyo/j-eyoi Xj/fros (Matt, xxvii. 17, 22—John, iv. 24), had 
come in the flesh; hut some denied, ‘ that that man Jesus, 
‘ was Christ come in the flesh? or, in the words of St. Paul 
to Timothy (1 Ep. iii. 16, 17), “ the Living God — manifested 
“ in the flesh.” This is what St. John here intends; and I 
must therefore dissent from the learned commentator, as to 
his “ exact and literal interpretation of the original.” If he 
had referred to Acts, v. 43, and xvii. 3, and xviii. 5, 28, he 
would have perceived, that to interpret the passage with 
grammatical exactness, he must supply ena i, between Ijjooup 
and Xgisnt. In Acts, xviii. 5, the common texts read, rot 
Xgisrot iijrnvv j in which place, the Vat. and some other MSS. 
read, eivai rot X. I., which, in the order of construction, 
signifies, I. emu r. x.; and so our version duly renders the 
text in that place, “ that Jesus was Christ.” Such sup¬ 
plement of ellipsis is equally demanded in this passage of 
John, in order to give a true and exact translation : erat rrteo/ia 
o o/ioXoyee Inaout ( eivai ) Xoierov et sagxr i'A^XvCora. But, the Vat. 
MS. reads eXnXoletui, not iXjjXudova; and the passage is so 
cited by Ignatius. The order of construction will then be, 
rrav rrteufia o ifioXoyei I nsovt eXrtXvtevai Xgisrot et sagxt — ‘ every 
‘ spirit that confesseth, that Jesus hath come Christ in the 
‘flesh.’ Compare, it arresteiXa; I. x., John, xvii. 3. p. 283. 
In all similar constructions we are to interpret, not ‘ J. C. 

‘ is,’ See., but ‘ J. is C.,‘ Sec. 

Ver. 3. and every spirit that separateth Jesus] i Xoe <: — 
There can be no critical doubt, if authorities are duly weighed, 
that this was the primitive reading of the most ancient MSS., 
which are now lost, antecedently to the most ancient MSS. 
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which still exist. Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, who 
wrote in the fifth century, expressly affirms, yeygcur to a nig 
itttXami amygupoig — i Xu a top Ii|<roa»—“ In the ancient copies 
“ it is written, Who separateth (or disuniteth) Jesus:” and, 
Socrates is as credible testimony for the ancient MSS. of the 
fifth century , as Wetstein, or Scholz, for those of the eighteenth 
or nineteenth. 

That ancient and venerable writer, in treating of Nesto- 
rius’s opposition to the term ©soroxoj—* Mother of God,’ then 
first adopted as a designation for the Holy Virgin, thus writes : 
“ When I read the books published by Nestorius, I found 
“ that he was an ignorant man, and I will state the truth; 
“ for, I was not influenced by any hostility towards him when 
“ I pointed out his errors, nor shall I now expose those which 
“ I have found, in order to gratify any one. I do not think 
“ Nestorius said, that our Lord was a mere man; only, he 
“ took alarm at the word Qunxog ( Deipara ), as at a phan- 
“ tom. (See Annot. to Luke, i. 43, p. 220.) And this arose 
“ from his great want of learning; for, being gifted with a 
“ great fluency of speech, he was supposed to be learned, 
“ when in fact he was unlearned. He did not deign to study 
“ the books of the old interpreters ; and, being inflated with 
“ pride through his facility of utterance, he did not give his 
“ attention to them, thinking himself superior to them all. 
“ And first, he was ignorant that, in the ancient copies of 
“ the catholic Epistle of John, it is written, ‘ Every spirit 
‘ that separateth —6 Xue/—Jesus, is not from God.’ For, 
“ those who wished to separate the divine from the human 
“ nature (of our Lord) withdrew that sentence; as some of 
“ the old interpreters had observed, ‘ That there were some 
‘ who tampered with this Epistle, desiring to separate man 
‘ from God.’ For, the humanity is inseparably united with 
“ the divinity; so that they are no longer two, but one. 
“ Resting on which fact of doctrine, the ancients felt no 
“ scruple in calling Mary, Gsoroxog; as Eusebius does, in his 
‘ Life of Constantine.’ —Nestorius, therefore, appears to 
“ have been wholly ignorant of what the ancients had done; 
“ but the ‘ Homilies’ which he has published shew, that he 
“ did not affirm that Christ was a mere man, nor deny the 
“ divine hypostasis to the Son, but acknowledged His con- 
“ substantiality and union with it.—And, that this was the 
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“ sentiment of Nestorius, I have ascertained from his books 
“ which I have read, and from what his admirers have said. 
“ Nevertheless, the idle garrulity of Nestorius has caused no 
“ little disturbance to the world.” (Hist. Eccl. lib. vii. c. 32.) 

Conformably to this impartial and perspicuous testimony, 
we find Origen and Tertullian read thus: the former, on Xuu 
tov Ijjffouo aero rov Xfiorou (3. 727. ap. Symb. Crit. Griesb.); 
the latter, “ Johannes Apostolus—dicit, processisse in mun- 
“ dum prscursores Antichristi spiritus, negantes Christum 
“ in carne venisse, et solventes Jesum." (Adc. Marcion. lib. v. 
c. 16. and adv. Psychicos, c. i.) On sound and solid ground, 
therefore, Michaelis concludes : “ I am inclined to abide by 
“ the authority of Origen, and the MSS. of Socrates, rather 
“ than of those that remain in the present century.” ( Introd . 
vol. ii. p. 370.) 

We trace, thus, the progress of the change of readings : 
rra\ orvtu/ia. o X'ju rov lrjsouv, ex rov 0sov ovx ten. MSS. Socr. 
true omv/ia o /it | 6/ioXoyti rot I r,eoot, ex rov 0. ocx t. Vat. MS. 
or at orteu/ia 6 /in o/ioXoyei rot I. it eagxi e XnXvS., ex rov 0. ovx f. 
Codd. juniores. 

Ver. 16. Whosoever confesseth, that Jesus is Christ the 
Son of God.] og at it/ittXoynert, on Ineouf Xgtaros tent o viog rov 
0eov:—Thus reads the Vat. MS., and thus the sentence 
should be punctuated. The word xjiirrog has lapsed from the 
later MSS. 

Ver. 17.] The Vat., and other MSS., repeat /urn — 
‘ dwelleth,’ after it oovrw. 

Ver. 21. cannot love God.] ov ivrarai, in the Vat. MS.; 
not crajg duvarai, as in the later texts. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 2. and do liis commandments.] The Vat. MS. reads 
troiu/itv ; not TT^ot/ia, as in the rec. texts. 

Ver. 5, 6.] The preceding exposition shews, that the 
order of construction of these two verses, is this: — ns tern i 
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(or* Slib.) ovros Ijjtfous, 6 eXtuv bt ubaros xat al/taro;, ten Xg/eroe — 
“ Who is he that overcometh the world, but he who believeth, 
“ that Jesus is the Son of God: (that) this Jesus, who came 
“ with water and blood, is the Christ.” The apostle pro¬ 
ceeds: “ Not with water only, but, with water and blood; 
“ and the Spirit also beareth testimony.” These ‘ three’ 
evidences, he shews, concur to establish the proof of the true 
humanity and divinity united in the person of the Lord 
Jesus. The apostle himself, is the voucher for the two former 
evidences, which prove our Lord’s human nature by human 
testimony: the Spirit is the witness of his divine nature, in 
the declaration made from heaven (John, i. 33,34; Matt, iii, 
16, 17). He, next, thus combines those three evidences: 
“ For they are three that bear testimony; the Spirit, and the 
“Water and Blood; and these three are as one.” The number 
‘ three ’ here, has relation to the rule of evidence established 
by God himself, Deut. xvii. 6, and confirmed by our Lord, 
Matt, xviii. 15: “ that by the mouth of two or three wit- 
“ nesses every word may be established:” thereby fixing the 
measure of testimony which God deems sufficient to satisfy 
the reason of man. And the apostle draws this conclusion : 
“ If we receive the testimony of men (i. e. as to the human 
“ nature of Jesus), the testimony of God (as to his divine 
“ nature) is greater: for, he hath borne testimony concerning 
“ his Son.” (Ver. 9.) 

Ib.] The above doctrine is the only one which the apostle 
is seeking to establish and confirm in this Epistle; as being 
that which demanded peculiar enforcement, at the time when 
he wrote it. It is painful, to see eminent learning over¬ 
driven by ardency of zeal, and closing its eyes against this 
manifest fact; striving to gain a spurious and unneeded 
support for the no less important doctrine of the Trinity, by 
straining the passage into a reference to the latter doctrine, 
to which it has no relation. The controversies respecting it 
have extended themselves so widely, that it is necessary to 
recall the question into its own narrow compass, in order to 
view it distinctly, and in its totality. That the number 
' three,' and the ‘ unity ’ of their testimony, should have 
brought into some mind a comparison with the doctrine of 
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the ‘ Trinity,' and that a note to that effect should have been 
written on some margin, was not improbable, nor unnatural 
in ages of feeble judgment and erroneous piety; but it is 
certain, that the passage of the context, contained in the 
commonly received text, but which is excluded from the 
present Revision, was never introduced into a Greek MS. 
until the fifteenth century, and then, only into two existing 
copies ;* and was accounted, by the Greek church, a reading 
peculiar to the Latin church. The long note of Wetstein, 
and the different discussions which have taken place amongst 
our English writers on this subject, are easily accessible to 
every one; but, the results of Professor Birch’s collations 
not being equally so in this country, I shall here present 
them: 

“ a Ttfi ovoatu, i « irr,p, i Xoyos, xai ro aym rrmfLa' xai tiiroi 
“ of rjs/s it tier xai V{«s tint of ^a{rvjoi>»«{ tt rp yp. 

“ Desunt h$c in Vat. 363. 366. 367. 1160. 1209. 1210; Al. 
“ Vat. 29; Urb. 3; Pio-Vat. 50; Aug. 1; Lour. 1. 20. 29. 31. 
“ 32; Plut. iv.; Laur. 37 ; Pint. vi.; Bonon. Canon. Rigul. 
“ 640; Ven. 5. 6. 10. 11. 701. 707; Vind. 1. 34. 35. 36. 37; 
“ Havn. 1. 

“ In Cod. Neapolitano Regio, textus hujus commatis, cum 
“ additamentis recenti characters margine scriptis, sequenti modo 
“ reperitur: 





“ In Cod. Latino antiquo Vallicellano, sign. b. 6., hoc modo 
“ extat dictum: 

Et Spa eat qui testificatur quia 

sunt qui testimonium dant in 
terra, Sps aqua et sanguis et 








‘ dani in coelo, Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus Sanctus.’ 


By this mass of impugnable evidence, even Matthise and 
Scholz have been brought to the entire conviction which has 
caused them to exclude the controverted passage from their 
Greek texts; and, to leave its further defence to that quality 
of pertinacity, that would persist in endeavouring to establish 
the locality and solidity of the rainbow. 

The recorded testimony of Bessarion, that the passage in 
question was ‘ a peculiar of the Latin church,’ is a deter¬ 
mining weight; because, though he was a delegate from the 
Greek church to the Council of Florence, in 1439, he relin¬ 
quished his prelacy in that church to pass over to the Roman 
communion; for which sacrifice, he was rewarded by the 
Roman pontiff with the dignity of cardinal. Nevertheless, 
he here hears express testimony, that the rejected passage 
pertained exclusively to the text of the Latin version. To 
labour, therefore, to confirm it as genuine in the Greek 
text, is, in strict truth, ape xm-ga Xaxn^en —“ to kick against 
“ the pricks.” (See Michaeljs’s Introd. vol. iv. note to 
P- 417.) 

But, here I am obliged to complain of the manner in 
which the learned Scholz has cited, under his number ‘ 173,’ 
the ‘ R. Neapolitan MS.,’ whose reading Birch has given 
with so much minuteness. He presents it, without remark, 
as a third MS., ‘having’ the spurious clause: “ Habent 
“ versum septimum paucissimi, 34, 162, 173." We have just 
learned from Birch, how the latter MS. ‘ has ’ it, viz. “ re- 
“ centi charactere, margine scriplus.” As Scholz excludes the 
clause, on the ground of the numerous evidences which he 
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himself adduces, this observation bears only on the accuracy 
of his collation; confidence in which must hesitate, when it 
experiences inaccuracy with respect to so important a text. 
So also, in 2 Pet. iii. 10, where he cites, without any obser¬ 
vation, his number ‘ 66,’ or Birch’s ‘ Vind. Lamb. 34,’ as 
having the reading tugilrieerai ; Birch with his accustomed 
accuracy had pointed out, “ inter tineas et secunda manu." 1 
It is not to shew a flaw that I notice these inexactitudes, but, 
for a caution to those readers who are disposed to rest, with 
implicit confidence, on marginal references: and I do not 
exempt these ‘ Annotations' from the rigour of this remark. 

Ver. 13. These things I have written to you who believe, 
&c.] The Vat. and Alex. MSS., and the oldest versions, thus 
read this verse: Tavra tyga^a v/uv, im tihr,rt in t%sro 

ancient and genuine reading relieves the passage from the 
“ tautology ” remarked in the reading of the received text; 
and which has manifestly arisen from a confluence and 
involution of two different readings. 

Ver. 19. The whole world lieth under the Evil One.] 
tv rtf mnigtf xenai: —who is called also, by our Lord, ‘ the 
‘ ruler of this world’ — 6 ag%av roe xoit/mo rourou. (John, xiv. 
30; xvi. 11.) 


1 For the identity of Scholz’s ‘ 173,' and Birch’s • It. Keep. MS.,’ as also, 
of that of Scholz’s ‘ C6,’ and Birch’s ‘ Vind. Lamb. 34,’ see the numbered cats, 
logue of MSS. in Schulz's • Prole}.' to his second volume. 
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The Second and Third Epistles of St. John, being private 
letters of the Apostle, and not publicly addressed by him to 
any of the churches, were not at first received into the Canon 
of the New Scriptures; but they were afterwards admitted, 
in reverence to that great Apostle. 

Ver. 7. Many deceivers are entered into the world.] 
These persons fulfilled our Lord’s forewarning, in Matt. xxiv. 
5, of those who would profess to teach ‘ in his name,' yet 
would corrupt and falsify his Gospel. 

Ib. that Jesus is Christ come in the flesh.] biewv (nmi) 
egwuem a We have, here, the same traditional 

misapprehension that has been noticed iu c. iv. 2, 3, of the 
First Epistle. 

Ver. 9. Whoever passeth beyond’] The Vat. and Alex. 
MSS., and Copt, version, read vpaym ; which has the sense 
of .v, in 1 Thess. iv. 6: but has been changed to waga- 

/Sanvuv, in the later copies. 


III. JOHN. 

Ver. 9. I should have written something.] lyga-^a n rrt 
mxXrieiif :—So the Vat. MS.; the n has lapsed in the progress 
of transcription, before r ij. 
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This Epistle cannot be considered as altogether an ori¬ 
ginal communication, like the preceding Epistles, because it 
consists principally of citations from, and enforcements of, 
the precepts and warnings of other apostles. Hence, without 
questioning its authenticity, its inspiration is reasonably 
to be questioned. It appears to form a link , between the 
writings of the Apostles and those of the Apostolical Fathers; 
and, like the latter, to have been designed by its author to 
excite those to whom it was addressed, to give diligent at¬ 
tention to the writings of Peter and Paul. It bears also, like 
the latter, marks of human infirmity; but, at the same time, 
it is of great value, from the indirect testimony which it 
bears to the Second Epistle of St. Peter. 

Ver. 1. loved by God .] The Vat. and Alex. MSS. read 
iyanwitmi ; not rtytaspevoi;, as in the received text. 

Ver. 4. denying, that our only Master and Lord, Jesus, 
is Christ.] rov pom ie<tcorT,v xat Kvgm h/tur Itj eow (eoai sub.) 
Xg/tron agnpmi :—The Vatican, Ephrem, Alex., Vat. 3G7, 
Cod. L., and other MSS. and versions, read thus, without 
0 eo», which is plainly a later pious intrusion. 

Ver. 5. Joshua.'] The Vat. and Alex. MSS. read Itijouj, 
not Kug/os, in this place, as do also the earliest versions. 
Those copies, with the Cod. Ephrem, read vmnt, instead of 
two of the received text. The whole, therefore, stands thus 
in the Vat. MS.: iiTro/onjvcej fe iipag fioukopai, eioora; tipag' ktt 
oravra on I r,mu; ?.aov tx yn; Arymnm soisa;, himgov rov; pn 
msrevsatra; aoroiXieiv. The name U«ov; is here to be rendered 
Joshua, as in Acts, vii. 4G, and Heb. iv. 8. The proper sense 
of «Traf, as in ver. 3, is ‘once or first;’ and it here plainly 
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looks forward to ausag, not back to tiiorag, as our version 
refers it from Wiclif, who translated from the Latin ‘ sciences 
‘ semel.’ The forward reference of a«tg, is demonstrated by 
SeurifoK which follows; as in the passage cited by Wetstein 
from Libanius, inig agxu ytXura optXnf Siungw St, rnxen. 
Jude appears to allude to Joshua, c. vii., with the same 
object as St. Paul in 1 Cor. x. 1-5; to shew, that although 
God displayed his mercy, in the first instance, by a general 
deliverance of the whole people, be afterwards exercised his 
vengeance on the individual persons who disregarded that 
mercy. The sequel of the Jewish history, also, records 
numerous examples of this awful exercise of retribution. 
The reading vavra is confirmed by the distinction, xavru. 
Xaov — rmg /171 msrtuauvrag. A misapprehension of the name 
insavs, in the first clause of this verse, and the absence of the 
nominative to asruXtmv, led to the alteration from lyeovg to Qtog, 
and also to i Kagios, in different copies. But, l»jcrov; shews 
itself to mean ‘ Joshua and avaXtim, in the latter clause, 
looks back for its nominative case to ©sou, in ver. 4; as in 
James, i. 12. Since this Epistle does not possess the same 
high authority as all the former Epistles, it is not requisite 
to dwell longer on this passage. 

Ver. 9. and even Michael.] *0« —So reads the 

Vat. MS.; not o It M.—Hoogeveen, p. 497, interprets in, ‘ et 
‘ talis quidem.’ 

Ib. Archangel.'] See Annot. to 1 The6s. iv. 4. This re¬ 
ference of Jude to an ‘ Archangel,’ and also that to the 
uncanonical, or unscriptural, prophecy of' Enoch’ in v. 14, 
betray the human weakness above intimated; and recall 
the similar reference of his fellow-disciple, Clemens, to the 
fabled ‘ Phoenix ,’ as illustrative of a ‘ resurrection ; which 
‘ bird,’ he affirmed, was actually existing in Arabia — ogviov 
e» roK robots srtfjl tt,v Aqafimv (Clem. Rom. 1 Ep. C. 25.). 
Yet, this is the same Clemens of whom St. Paul testified 
(Philipp, iv. 3.), that “ his name is written in the Book of 
“ Life." Such instances of weakness ought not to scandalise, 
or even to surprise us, after St. Paul’s open avowal to the 
Corinthians (1 Ep. i.25): “for, ye see your calling, brethren; 
“ that ye are not many wise, nor many mighty, nor many 
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“ noble, according to the flesh: yea, God hath chosen the 
“ foolish things of the world, that He might confound the 
“ wise, &c.” Though the Gospel imparted a knowledge far 
transcending all secular knowledge, yet it left to each, un¬ 
altered, the measure of secular knowledge which he before 
possessed. 

Ver. 22, 23.] The Vat. MS. reads this verse thus: *«, 

ev fo/3yj. The Alex. MS. reads the same, except that it has 
iXsy^srs for eXearE in the first clause; but, both those words 
are written with the change of vowels (to which Michaelis 
extends the term itacism) common to that MS.— O.tyygrai, 
eX sara/. See Wetstein’s and Scholz’s notes, in order to trace 
the transition to the rec. reading. 
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Although, at the time when our English version was last 
revised, and put forth by authority, the hook of the ‘ Revela- 
‘ tion' was the least correct, in its Greek text, of all the 
books of the ‘ New Covenant,’ in consequence of the paucity 
of known MSS. by which it could then be amended; it is 
now become one of the most correct. When Erasmus printed 
his ‘ Editio Princeps,’ in 1516, he had only one MS. from 
which to draw his text of this book (a MS. now unknown, 
but which he called, Cod. Reuchlini). That MS. he acknow¬ 
ledged to have several chasms; and, because the last leaf 
was wanting, he translated the Latin of the Vulgate into 
Greek, to supply the deficiency: such was the origin of 
the received Greek text of the ‘ Apocalypse During the 
225 years which have elapsed since the date of our last 
authorised revision, in 1611, MSS. of that book have 
gradually come to light; and, in the course of the last 
century, a store was discovered in the libraries of Rome, 
Venice, Moscow, and other places, which, through the 
learned labours of Birch and Matthaei, have supplied us with 
all we can hope for, toward restoring its text to its primitive 
integrity. And, so remarkably correspondent have been 
the results of the researches of those two unconnected col¬ 
lators, that Matthaei was constrained to observe: “ Nisi 
“ mea prior editio prodiisset anno 1785, Birchii autem 1798, 
“ dicerent, meam in plerisque locis conformatam esse ad 
“ prastantiores Birchii codices. Sed ego eo tempore Birchium 
“ nondurn noram; et ejus prima ‘ Evangeliorum’ editio 
“ prodiit demum 1788, 4to, cum mea prodiisset ah anno 
“ 1782-88.” (Note to Rev. xvi. 8. 2d edit.) — Unless my 
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“ edition (of the Apocalpyse) had been published in the year 
“ 1785, but Birch's only in 1798, it would have been said, 
“ that mine had been adapted, in many places, to the best 
“ MSS. of Birch. But, at that time I was not acquainted 
“ with Birch ; and his first edition of the Gospels was pub- 
“ lished in 1788, in 4to., whereas mine had been published 
“ between the years 1782 and 1788.” 

The following revision, is made by those ‘ preestantiores 
‘ Codices' of Birch; the collateral testimony of which, is 
absolutely necessary for confirming the readings adopted by 
Matlhtei in his last edition. 

“ If,” says Birch, “ we compare the number of the MSS. 
“ which contain the ‘Apocalypse’ of St. John, with the 
“ great abundance of those which comprise all the other 
“ books of the N. T., the number of the former is very small; 
“ and, of that number, few are found whose dates ascend to 
“ the antiquity of the greater part of the MSS. of the Gospels 
“ and Epistles. For which fact, there is more than one 
“ cause; namely, the notorious dissension between the 
“ Eastern and Western churches, concerning the authorship 
“ of this book; many communities of Christians ascribing 
“ it, not to the Apostle John, but, to John called the Pres- 
“ byter or Elder (see Annot. to ch. i. 2): and further, that 
“ where no such dissension existed, we never find it used in 
“ the public readings. For these, and other causes, the 
“ copyists very rarely transcribed the ‘Apocalypse.’ But, 
“ though few copies are found, it will be manifest to any 
“ one who will carefully inspect the text of this book, that it 
“ has been transcribed with more negligence than the other 
“ books of the N. T.; and that it has more variations, clearly 
“ betraying the exercise of conjecture: which license, no one 
“ can doubt, arose from the inferior estimation in which 
“ this book was held. Nor was this the case only in the 
“ later ages, but also in the earliest ages of the Christian 
“ church, as is affirmed by Irenseus. 

“ Since, then, it is evident, from what has been just 
“ stated, that, if any text needs the aid of criticism, it is that 
“ of the ‘ Apocalypse; and since the supply of MSS. by which 
“ its genuine readings may be detected, is very slender; I 
“ think I shall engage in a work, neither useless in itself, 
“ nor unacceptable to those who duly appreciate Scriptural 
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“ criticism, if I examine accurately numerous MSS. reposited 
“ in various libraries, and if I partially review others which 
“ have been already examined. The design, and method, 
“ with which I have executed thi9 object, will be shewn in 
“ the following pages. I will only add, that, in this place, 
“ I have not only had in view to exhibit those tokens by 
“ which the outward form and age of the copies may be 
“ determined; but also, to observe those by which the 
“ character of each copy, and its affinity to others already 
“ known, may be more clearly distinguished.”—( Proleg. Var. 
Led. ad text. Apocal. p. vii.) 

With respect to the several minute expositions of the 
details of the prophecies of this book, which have been 
pressed on the attention of the world, a moment’s reflection 
will suffice to make every thinking reader place his mind in 
a posture of caution aDd defence, against the enticing solici¬ 
tations of all of them. Common good sense will at once 
perceive, that if six contemporary writers propound six 
expositions of the details of this mysterious book, each differ¬ 
ing from the others, Jive of them must be in error, and there 
are no means for deciding which those five are; for, as has 
been before intimated (p. 41), ‘ the hypothetist's passion Jot 
‘ his own hypothesis,' can have no legitimate weight in the 
mind of any other individual. But, it will not follow that 
the sixth is correct; on the contrary, the certain error of 
five in such a mysterious subject, establishes a strong pro¬ 
bability, that the sixth is in error also. And, if an expositor 
pretends to prophecy through prophecy, he at once destroys 
his own exposition; for, divine prophecy, yet unfulfilled, is a 
closed prospect to man, who is only empowered to recognise, 
by the fact, the accomplishment of such predictions as have 
been actually and experimentally fulfilled. The great error 
of those sanguine persons who have aspired to unravel and 
interpret the Scriptural prophecies in their minute details, 
has been that (as Sir Isaac Newton wisely observed) of 
attempting “ to foretell times and things, as if God designed 
“ to make them prophets. The design of God was much 
“ otherwise: He gave them the prophecies, not to gratify 
“ men’s curiosities by enabling them to foreknow things; but 
“ that, after they were fulfilled, they might be interpreted 
“ by the event, and His own providence, not the interpreter’s, 
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“ be manifested thereby to the world.”—(Propli. of H. Writ, 
p. ii. c. i. § 8.) The object of that divine disclosure, was not 
to exercise the learned and pious ingenuity of a few, but to 
impart, to the universal church, a scale of times, marking 
out, by successive divisions, the progress of the divine dis¬ 
pensations, to the end of time. 

This is only effected in that condensed series of general 
prophecies to which the learned Mede gave the appropriate 
name of ‘ the Sacred Kalendar' of prophecy; combining 
the correspondent and correlate predictions of the prophet 
Daniel, and St. John, respecting the chief sovereignties, or 
eminences, which should succeed each other on the earth, 
until the Consummation, in those parts of it which should 
stand in close relation to the church; both under the Old 
and the New Covenant. For, as the same pious and learned 
annotator observed, “ The prophecy of Daniel, is the Apoca- 
“ lypse compressed; and the Apocalypse, Daniel explicated .” 
—(Mede’s Works, b. iv. p. 787. ep. 32.) Wherefore, Sir 
Isaac Newton justly affirmed, “ that the Apocalypse of 
“ St. John, and the prophecies of Daniel, make but one 
“ complete prophecy .”— (P. ii. c. 7.) “ That ‘ Sacred Kalen- 
' dar and Great Almanack of prophecy,’ ” observed Mede, 
“ consists of the ‘four kingdoms’ of Daniel; which are a 
‘ prophetical chronology of times,’ measured by the succession 
“ of ‘four principal kingdoms,’ from the ‘ beginning of the 
‘ captivity of Israel,’ until the ‘ mystery of God should be 
‘ finished.’ Now, these ‘ four kindoms ’ are, 

“ 1. the Babylonian, 

2. the Medes and Persians, 

3. the Greek, 

4. the Roman; 

“ in which ‘ quaternary ’ of kingdoms, as the ‘ Roman,’ being 
“ the * last of the four,’ is the ‘ last kingdom,’ so are the 
‘ times thereof’ the ‘ last times’ —(B. iii. 654, 5.) 

The prophecies of Daniel, which constitute one division 
of that ‘ sacred kalendar,’ exhibited to the ancient or Jewish 
church, by appropriate symbols, a succession of four chief 
eminences having close and intimate relation to that church, 
namely, the Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman em¬ 
pires. The prophetic symbols of empires which concerned 
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that ancient church (Dan. vii. 4-7), represented four dis¬ 
tinct animals of prey, or power, viz. 1. a lion: 2. a bear: 
3. a leopard: 4. an animal unnamed, but more terrible than 
all the preceding. These symbols were corroborated by others 
corresponding to them, which represented an image com¬ 
bining, in descending gradation, the four metals, gold, silver, 
brass, and iron, but terminating at the base in a mixture of 
the latter metal with clay, or earth (Dan. ii. 31-43). Nor 
was that church left to decipher those symbols by the mere 
occurrence of the objects which they betokened : the symbols 
were divinely explained to it; thus affording to the better- 
instructed church which was to follow, a rule and guide to 
direct it in apprehending the import of the further symbols, 
which were to pertain exclusively to It. 

The prophecies, conveyed in those first four distinct 
symbols, were notoriously fulfilled, to the experience of the 
world, at the period of the birth of Christ; at which epoch, 
the ‘fourth and last’ of those ‘four kingdoms,’ the ‘Roman 
‘ empire,' became firmly established on the ruins of its ‘ three 
‘ predecessors.' 

Let us now consider the ‘ further symbols,’ which are 
added to the former in the Christian prophecy of St. John; 
and which, in a similar manner, were to mark out succeed¬ 
ing divisions, in the progress of the Christian ages, until 
their termination. 

In this prophecy, the symbols are reduced into one com¬ 
pound symbol, combining the four characters of the former 
prophecy with others which it subjoins. It represents one 
animal of prey, or power, having a connected series of seven 
crowned heads; to be followed by an ‘eighth head’ distinct 
from these, and alien to the septenary series. 

Of those ‘ seven heads,’ the first three, noted by the cha¬ 
racters of the lion, bear, and leopard, reveal themselves to 
denote the three former predictions fulfilled under the former 
church ; leaving in the Christian prospect a further succession 
of four congenial eminences of ‘ Roman empire,’ to be finally 
followed by another eminence of empire distinct from, and 
heterogeneous to, the former. 

The point of time at which the prophecy dates its pre¬ 
diction, is expressly declared; it was, when five of those 
seven heads had fallen, and the sixth existed ; coincidentally 
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with which point of time, arose the symbol of another power, 
exercising the authority of Empire before the former; assuming 
the appearance of a lamb, but speaking as a dragon, and 
deceiving the Christian church: for which cause, it is 
afterward designated, the ‘ False Prophet.’ (Rev. c. xiii. 
and xvii.) 

The sixth head was to be followed by a seventh, which 
was to ‘ continue’ for a time, but finally to fall. The separate 
head was to form an ‘ eighth,’ which was to close the suc¬ 
cession, and to ‘ go into perdition,’ or perish. This last, is 
the last mark on the scale of the ‘ Sacred Kalendar,' short 
of its termination, which describes the last contest of the 
rebellious spirits of men with the omnipotence of God. 

To attempt to dogmatise on these representations, would 
be to arrogate an authority for which no man can exhibit 
valid credentials; yet, it is the duty of every Christian to 
contemplate them, with wakeful and earnest attention- 
Without presuming to dictate to the minds of others, I think 
I should he failing towards them, and towards the object of 
this work, if I were to withhold the impressions of corre¬ 
spondence, which those representations have strongly made 
on my mind. . 

It is manifest, from what has been stated, that the 
‘ fourth ’ prophetic head of empire, the Roman, had recently 
obtained existence at the time of the birth of our Lord; that 
it was to be succeeded by three others congenial with it ; and 
was to be finally followed by one more, wholly unconnected 
with it: thus filling up the entire sum of ages appointed to 
the Christian church , from its beginning to its end. 

That fourth head of empire arose 43 years before the 
birth of Christ, in the person of Octavius Cmsar, who as¬ 
sumed the name and style of Augustus Ccesar; which name 
and style was inherited by, and remained attached to, the 
three several imperial heads which succeeded to it. 

In the year a.d. 395, a second head of that empire arose, 
forming a. fifth of the septenary series. “ The division of the 
“ Roman world between the sons of Theodosius, a.d. 395, 
“ marks the final establishment of the Empire of the East. 
“ The sovereign of that empire assumed the title of ‘ Emperor 
‘ of the Romans;’ and the hereditary appellations of' Ccesar' 
“and ‘Augustus’ continued to declare, that he was the 
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“ legitimate successor of the first of men who had reigned 
“ over the first of nations.”— (Gibbon, c. xxxii.) 

In the year a.d. 476, the fourth head of the septenary 
series, or first of Rome, fell, in the person of the emperor 
denominated Augustulus; leaving the second, or Greek head 
of that empire, subsisting. 

In the year a.d. 800, a new, or third head of Roman 
empire arose in the West, constituting the Frankish head, 
or sixth of the septenary series. “ Towards the close of the 
“ eighth century, the dignity of Roman emperor, which had 
“ been extinguished since the year 476 in Rome, and only 
“ continued in Constantinople with the eastern part of the 
“ empire, was renewed in the person of Charlemagne (Putteb. 
“ Constit. of the Germ. Emp. i. p. 59) “ and Europe dates 
“ a now era, from the restoration of the Western empire. — 
“ On the festival of Christmas, in the last year of the eighth 
“ century (a.d. 800), Charlemagne appeared in the church 
“ of St. Peter: after the celebration of the holy mysteries, 
“ Leo suddenly placed a precious crown upon his head; and 
“ the dome resounded with the acclamations of the people, 
‘ Long life and victory to Charles, the most pious Augustus, 
‘ crowned by God the great and pacific Emperor of the 
‘ Romans!' —The head and body of Charlemagne were con- 
“ secrated by the royal unction; and, after the example of 
“ the Ccesars, he was saluted or adored by the Pontiff. The 
“ hereditary monarchs of Europe confessed the pre-eminence 
“ of his rank and dignity: he was the first of the Christian 
“ princes, the temporal head of the great Republic of the 
“ West.” —(Gibbon, c. xlix.) 

“ About this time an idea arose, that the whole of 
‘ Christendom,' considered as one ecclesiastical society, had 
“ one visible spiritual bead, in the same manner as all 
“ Christian nations might have one temporal head.” — 
(Putter, i. p. 129.) “ The entire independence of the 

“ popes, and complete structure of the Papal Monarchy, 
“ were finally effected (a.d. 996) by Pope Hildebrand, or 
“ Gregory VII., who extended the former doctrine so far 
“ as at length to establish this doctrine: That, as God had 
“ established two visible heads of the world, a spiritual one 
“ over the church, and a temporal one over kings and 
“ princes, the latter stood in the same relation to the former, 
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“ a9 the body to the soul, or the moon to the sun. Anil thus, 
“ at last, every possible degree of power was concentred in 
“ the Homan bishop, or pope, which was the title he now 
“ claimed for himself.”—(lb. i. p. 166.) 

The Frankish head of Roman Empire having fallen, 
after a short duration (making a fifth fallen head), a 
fourth head of that empire, being the seventh and last of 
the septenary series, arose in a.d. 962, in the person of Otlio 
the Great, king of Germany. “ After the extinction of the 
“ race of Charlemagne, and a vacancy of seventy years, Otho, 
“ king of Germany, had the honour of procuring, like 
“ Charlemagne, the dignity of ‘ Roman emperor ’ for himself 
“ and his house, a.d. 962; only he went still a step further 
“ than Charlemagne, in omitting his other titles, and at last 
“ only subscribed himself, ‘ Roman Emperor.' (Putter. 
p. 128.) “ At the head of a victorious army he crossed the 
“ Alps, subdued the kingdom of Italy, and for ever fixed 
“ the imperial crown in the name and nation of Germany.” 
—(Gibbon, c. xlix.) This was the origin of the last head of 
Roman empire, entitled, the ‘ Germanic, or Holy Roman 
‘ Empire.' 

In a.d. 1453, the surviving second head of Roman empire, 
or fifth of the septenary series, fell, by the victorious entrance 
of the Turks within the pale of Christendom; leaving alone 
surviving, the seventh and last, or Germanic head, of the 
prophetic symbol. 

In a.d. 1806, the Germanic, or last head of Roman 
empire, and seventh of the septenary series, fell, after con¬ 
tinuing 854 years from the year a.d. 962; and thus, the 
style and dignity of * Roman Emperor, Ccesar, and Au- 
‘ gustus,’ ceased, and became obliterated for ever from the 
sight of Christendom, after having held the preeminence of 
rank in the Christian world, by universal and uninterrupted 
acknowledgment, for 1849 years, or from 43 years preceding 
the birth of our Lord. 

But, this termination of the * septenary series’ left an 
‘ eighth ' head of empire, totally distinct and alien from that 
series, and by which it was brought to its termination. That 
1 eighth’ head erected itself into solitary empire only two 
years before it accomplished the fall of this last head of the 
connected series. “ On the second day of December, a.d. 1804, 
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“ Pius VII., having made the journey from Rome to Paris, 
“ anointed Napoleon in the cathedral church of the latter 
“ city: the new emperor placed the imperial crown on his 
“ own head ; and, the ceremony being concluded, the herald 
“ at arms proclaimed, ‘ Le tres glorieux et trcs auguste 
‘ Empereur Napoleon, Empereur des Francois, est couronne 
‘ et intronise! Vive l’Empereur!—The most glorious and 
‘ august Emperor Napoleon, Emperor of the French, is 
‘ crowned and enthroned! Long live the Emperor!’”— 
(Coronation of Napoleon.) 

On the 6th of August, a.d. 1806, the last of the German 
Casars resigned, and so extinguished, the ancient imperial 
pre-eminence of Rome, 1 at the demand and instance of the 
new and extraneous Emperor of the French; yet, forming 
with him a mixture or union of bloods (above, p. 480): which 
last, being the first and last head of his own new empire, 
finally fell, after a short survivance of about ten years, on 
the 18th of June, a.d. 1815, and disappeared, for ever, from 
the view of the Christian world. 

It would be wholly unavailing to allege, that the prophecy 
describes all the four heads of ‘Roman empire' as charac¬ 
tered by ‘ blasphemy,’ whereas the last three here presented, 
as corresponding eminences, were ‘ Christian powers.' The 
prophetic spirit* thought fit to affix that character to the 
Roman diynity, before these last appeared; and if these 
chose, in the face of the prophecy, to assume and invest 
themselves with a dignity so charactered, they must take it 
with the character so affixed; for, the prophecy was not to 
bend itself to future contingencies resulting from the vain 
and ambitious secular policies of men. 

“ It is a part of this prophecy,” observed Sir Isaac 
Newton, “ that it should not be understood till the last age 
“ of the world ; and, therefore, it makes for the credit of the 
“ prophecy, that it is not yet understood. But, if the last 

1 When the late Head of the House of Austria thus finally extinguished the 

title of Archduke of that principality ; but, to prevent so great a mortification 
and degradation to so ancient, illustrious, and respected a House, which had so 
long borne the imperial title, the sovereigns of Europe willingly consented to 
acknowledge the Archduke of Austria as 4 Emperor* of Austria; but, no longer 
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“ age of opening these things be now approaching, as it seems 
“ to be, we have more encouragement than ever to look into 
“ these things. The event, will prove the Apocalypse. The 
“ time is not yet come for understanding them perfectly, 
“ because the main revolution predicted by them, is not yet 
“ come to pass. The signal revolutions predicted by the holy 
“ prophets, will at once turn men’s eyes upon considering 
“ the predictions, and plainly interpret them." —( Proph. of 
a. Writ. c. vii. viii.) 

It is for the Universal Church, now, to “turn its eyes to 
“ the consideration of these predictions and to ask itself, 
with solemn reflection, these momentous questions: “ Whe- 
“ ther, since the time when Sir Isaac Newton delivered that 
“ oracular judgment, any ‘ signal revolution' has occurred in 
“ the Christian world, which appears sufficiently plain to 
“ interpret that portion of them which constitutes the ‘ Sacred 
‘ Prophetic KalendarV ” Whether the absolute cessation, 
and final disappearance , of the pre-eminent features which 
have hitherto accompanied the progress of the Christian 
ages, is to be regarded as constituting an Indicatory Crisis ? 
For, though we are not able to detect a ‘ day ’ or an ‘ hour,' 
we are required to be sensible of the characters of Time. 1 


1 Luko, lii. SB, 9 (SO, N. T.). 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 2. His servant John.] As there is no variation in 
the description of the person here named, in any of the MSS., 
the cause of the ancient dissension noticed by Birch (above, 
p. 477), respecting his identity, can be ascribed only to a 
defect of critical attention and judgment in the ages in which 
such dissension arose, and was maintained. It is not possible 
for an individual to be described in terms more exclusively 
appropriate to himself, than John, the Apostle and Evan¬ 
gelist, is here described. It was the John “ who bare testi- 
“ mony to the Word of God, even the testimony of Jesus 
“ Christ, in all the things which he saw." Now, we have 
only to read the first chapters of St. John’s Gospel, and of 
his First Epistle, to receive a conviction, defying all the 
ingenuities of sophistry, that this description pertains exclu¬ 
sively to that apostle. The term o Xoyo«—* the Word,’ used 
as the designation of a person, and that person Jesus Christ, 
is, as Campbell truly observes, “ an idiom, peculiar to the 
“ Apostle John." It was that apostle, alone, who witnessed 
and testified the piercing of onr Lord's side with a spear; 
to which action, special reference is made in ver. 7 of this 
chapter, and in no other part of the New Scriptures, except 
where that fact is recorded; and, the same sacred writer, 
alone, uses the word al/sa in the unusual plural, al/iara — 
‘ hloods;' in his gospel, ch. i. 13, and in ch. xviii. 28, of 
this book. We cannot, therefore, doubt of the 'John' here 
designed, unless we renounce the critical experience which 
has been accumulated on this age, and carry our judgment 
backward to the point of time when that experience was first 
beginning to accumulate. 

That St. John, the favourite disciple of our Lord, and 
who was regarded by his fellow-apostles as enjoying our 
Lord’s especial confidence (John, xiii. 23-25), should have 
been chosen by Him as the depositary of His last prophetic 
communication, is as probable as it is wholly improbable, 
that that confidence should have been withheld from all His 
selected apostles, and have been reserved for an individual 
totally unknown to the Gospel history, and barely and 
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vaguely known, even by name, to the history of the early 
church. 

Ver. 4. from God, who is, $"c.] an ©sou, i m : Vat. and 
Mosc. MSS. This is also the reading of the Cod. Vend. 10., 
of which Birch says ( Proleg . p. xx.) “ Si Vat. 1209 excipias, 
“ nullus inter reliquos Codd. MSS., a me examinatos atque 
“ publicatos, quoad textum Em., tanti ponderis ac dignitatis 
“ reperiturand it has already been stated, that the Vatican 
MS. (1209 or B) does not contain the Apocalypse (Pref. 
p. 50, note). Some copies have changed ©sop to mu, and 
some have omitted both those words, reading an i up. But, 
the former reading is corroborated by a parallel construction 
in the next verse, m I. Xg/vrou, o /iagru;; and also by the fact, 
that the designation o up, &c. is no where used in this book, 
without being immediately preceded by ©sos or Kug/os (c. i. 8, 
and xi. 17.) Dr. Bloomfield says; “the reading ©sou, is 
“ edited injudiciously by Matthaei, and is an evident gloss 
I must profess my dissent to both these propositions. This 
learned annotator hesitates on the reading, and gives it 
thus, an [mu] i up; Scholz reads, an i up, omitting both ©sou 


Ver. 7. all the tribes of the earth will wail because of 
Him.] See Pref. p. 85, and annot. to Matth. xxiv. 31. 
p. 171. 

Ver. 8. the Lord God] Kug«s 6 Qih •'— Vat. and Mosc. 


CHAPTER H. 

Ver. 9. church of Smyrna .] “ Of all the cities of the 
“ Apocalypse (observes a recent learned traveller), Smyrna 
“ is the only one which is not desolate. There was no 
“ denunciation of the removal of its candlestick." The pro¬ 
phecy did not speak of cities, but of churches; and the primi¬ 
tive Lamp i3 as entirely removed from Smyrna, though 
flourishing as a city, as from the six cities whjch lie in 
desolation. 
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Ver. 15. fornication with idols.] See annot. to Acts, xv. 
19. p. 308. 

Ver. 16. in like manner .] o/m/ws:— -Vat. and Mosc. So 
also the Alex. MS.; the philoponist changed i f miu; to i /z«rai, 
because the apostle had said, at v. 6, a /imu. 

Ver. 22. thy wife Jezehel.] tj|» yumnui mu I.:— Vat. and 
Mosc. 

Ver. 23. yet she will not repent.] xa< ou h\u iiaavotinai :— 
Vat. and Mosc. 

Ver. 27. until I open.] ayji's ou avo/f«:— Vat. and Mosc.; 
not iu a» jigtu, as in the rec. text. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 2. which thou wast about to cast from thee .] a t/ulXis 
ampaMto, so read the Vat. and Mosc. MSS.: not, a e/ttXXu 
amiavw, as the rec. text. 

Ver. 7. no one shall shut it but he who openeth; and 
none else shall open.] ouiSiis xhanu aurw a /in o uvoiyuv, xai 
o-Mi; am^ei. — Vat. and Mosc. 

Ver. 18. and eye-salve, that thou mayest anoint.'] ha 
lyXi'Of r. o. n. ha — Vat. and Mosc. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 1. without.] egwfai, Vat. and Mosc., and lastly, 
Scholz; not omnia, as the rec. text. Matthsei observes, 
“ omnia, suspicor nullius esse codicis.” It is certain, that 
Birch found it in no copy. Scholz states, that omnia is found 
in several copies; hut, as he docs not specify them, and 
yields to the preponderating testimony, their authority can 
be of no weight. 
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Ver. 3. in heaven above.'] a ougam aru, Vat. and Hlose .— 
hi ou^aiifi, rec. text. (See Pref. p. 62). 

Ver. 8. golden caps.] p/aXaj ;—Lat. ‘ phialas 

aureas.’ Wiclif rendered ‘ violis,’ whence our revisers, 
‘ vials.’ Johnson explains ‘ vial,’ ‘ a small bottle,’ which is 
its only signification in English; whereas, piaka, ‘ phiala,' 
signifies ‘ cup’ or * bowl.’ So in Num. iv. 14, where our 
version renders ‘ bowls, ’ the Greek translators rendered 
p/aXas.— (Pollux, i. 28. piaXai, sxiru/iara ■— * dr in king-cups.') 
We are to understand piaXa with this sense, in all the sequel 
of this book; answering to the ‘ cups of God’s wrath,’ so 
often mentioned in the Old Scriptures. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 3. That he should incense the prayers.] or, perfume 
them with the incense’— im Suer) (aura ra iv/ua/iara) ran 
<Tgo«u;/ait: not* offer it with the prayers’ See Bloomfield’s 


Ver. 7. and the third part of the earth.] to rpror rm yns. 
Vat. and Mosc. This clause has lapsed from the more recent 
MSS., and is therefore omitted in the rec. text. 

Ver. 13. an Eagle flying.] asms, Vat. and Mosc., not 
uyyiKos —* angel:’ Bloomfield, and also Scholz, have restored 
this genuine reading. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 15. the four angels which are bound.] We may 
notice here the peculiar reading of the Cod. Guelph. C, 
pointed out by Michaelis, ( Introd . vol. ii. p. 263, and n. 
Marsh, p. 747), which MS. reads aro/iou; — ‘winds,’ for, 
ayyeXov; — * angels’ Coinp. lleb. i. 7. 6 -romt rou; ayysXoa; 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 6. Time shall be no longer.'] This foreshewn period, 
determines the intrinsic importance of all things whose 
values are wholly dependent on the continuance of Time; 
for, however great those values may be while time continues, 
and relatively to the circumstances of Time, they must cease, 
for ever, when ‘ Time shall be no longer.’ When the heavenly 
indices of time shall disappear from creation, what value 
will remain to our present science of Astronomy ? When the 
Sea shall disappear, what will avail the sciences of Naviga¬ 
tion? When the Earth shall disappear, what will be the 
estimate of its /sciences of Mineralogy and Geology? When 
the Creator shall make “ all things new," what utility, or 
what credit will survive to the richest treasures of science 
of things become old, done with, and put out of creation 1 
“ Since, then, all these things will be dissolved, what manner 
“ of persons ought we to be?" (See Annot. to 2 Pet. iii. 11. 
p. 459). 


Ver. 7. the mystery ofGod shall he finished.] “ There are 
(observes the Lord Chancellor Bacon) three times (if times 
they may be called) or parts of Eternity: 

“ The first, the time before beginnings, when the Godhead 
was, without the being of any creature: 

“ The second, the time of ‘ the Mystery,’ which conti- 
nueth from the creation to the dissolution of the world : 

“ And, the third, the time of the Revelation of the Saints 
of God ; which time is the last, and is everlasting without 
change.” (Bacon’s Works, Theological). 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 3. My two Witnesses.] In this figure we see, clearly, 
the two Covenants, of the ‘ Law ’ and of the ‘ Gospel,’ com¬ 
bined in the book of Holy Scripture; the latter, confirmed 
by the secure and continued establishment of that Gospel, 
for more than eighteen hundred years ; the former, confirmed 
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by the contemporaneous, but separate subsistence of the 
Jewish nation, continued during the same measure of time : 
both, ‘ Witnesses' of God, and mutually confirming each other. 

Ver. 10. those two prophets tormented them that inhabit 
the earth.'] Such ‘ torment,’ is the manifest and notorious 
effect of the presence and power of those two ‘ witnesses’ in 
all who strive to resist and overcome their testimony; who 
exult in illusive moments of apparent success, but are again 
exasperated to despair by their repeated experiences of the 
impotency of all their efforts to prevail finally against them 
(see Annot. to Matt. xxiv. 31, p. 171). Nor is that sense 
wholly confined to those who openly and avowedly deny their 
testimony: it is felt, also, as a perpetual ‘ tormentum,' by 
those who vainly labour to effect an impossible compromise 
between the reception and rejection of their testimony. 
Compare ‘ tribes of the earth,’ Matt. xxiv. 31, Annot. p. 171; 
and c. i. 7. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 3. the whole earth wondered, &c.] See above, p. 482; 
“ the dignity of Roman Emperor, which had been extin- 
“ guished, since the year 476, in Rome, was renewed in the 
1 ‘ person of Charlemagne; and Europe dates a new era from 
“ the restoration of the Western Empire.” — Compare this 
verse: “ And I saw one of its heads, as if it had been wounded 
“ to death ; yet, its deadly wound was healed: and the whole 
“ earth wondered at the beast.” 

Ver. 5. to act.] The diversity of reading in this verse, 
croX,/zo» sToir,<ru.i —‘ to make war,' or simply rroniaai —‘ to do, or 
‘ act,’ has caused some question as to the interpretation. 
Matthau has retained the rec. reading, coXe/mh •ctinsai; on the 
other hand, the Ephr. and Alex. MSS. read only <7o«i<ra/. 
The sense decides for the latter reading, in this place, to 
which iroXt/iow has been drawn from v. 7. Scholz accordingly 


Ver. 10.] The abridged reference to Jerem. xv. 2. con¬ 
tained in this verse, has been disordered by transcribers ■. 
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during the long series of dark ages. From a comparison of 
the Vat. and Mosc. readings, we are to read thus: 


ei 'ns eis aiy/LaXueiay, wrayEC 'oeoi eis Oavarov, eis Savaror xai 
ns fia^aigq, iti avrov eh /La- ottoi eis /Layaiguy, eis /Layatgav' 


Ver. 11. horns like a lamb.] xogara i/icia aguu : — So read 
the Vat. and Mosc. MSS. without 3uo — ‘ two,’ which has 
been added under the error, that the description respected 
only form: whereas it chiefly respected power, and intended 
to represent a treacherous appearance of harmlessness; as is 
manifested by the contrast, “ but, spake as a dragon.” It is 
to be noted, that this symbolic figure rose in power, coinci¬ 
dentally with the fall of the sixth symbolic head of the sep¬ 
tenary series, or third of Roman Empire (above, p. 482, 3). 

Ver. 14. And it deceiveth my people.] rous e/ums :—So 
read the Vat. and Mosc. MSS. This important specification, 
‘ Mine,’ which is essential to the interpretation, has lapsed 
from the rec. text, and is still excluded by Scholz. ‘ Mine,’ 
rous e/lmis, i. e. 1 My disciples’ or ‘ My church,’ is here shewn 
to be those who avoided or escaped the deceptions of the 
‘ False Prophet,’ which acquired Spiritual Empire at this 
period of the prophetic prospect. 

Ver. 15. and to give breath.] cnopa: —This is the reading 
of all the MSS.: ‘ spiritum,’ Vulg. ‘ spirit,’ Wiclif. Our re¬ 
visers have substituted ‘ life,’ which is rather interpretation 
than translation. The prophecy here represents the ‘ False 
’ Prophet’ as acquiring a power to reanimate and renew the 
head which had been ‘ wounded to death’ (v. 3 and 14) : com¬ 
pare the ‘ renewal’ and ‘ reanimalion’ of the Western Head 
of Roman Empire by Leo. (Above, p. 482.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 1. the Lamb stood.] ro aguot (Vat. and Mosc.) namely, 
the Lamb’ emphatically described throughout the book. 
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Not ‘ a Lamb,' as our version reads, transmitting Wiclif’s 
reading ‘ a lomb,' from the Latin ‘ agnus,’ which has not an 
article; and not collating it with the Greek. 

Ver. 7. And I saw an angel—having the Everlasting 
Gospel, to preach to—every nation and people .] “ The Gospel 
“ of the kingdom,” said our Lord, “ will be preached in all the 
“ earth, for a testimony to all the nations, and, then will the 
“ end come !” —“ The signal of our Lord’s Advent,” said 
“ Jerom in the fifth century, “ is, the Gospel having been 
“ preached in all the earth, that all may be without excuse; 
“ and, although there may be some nation which has not 
“ had its preacher, yet it must necessarily have gained some 
“ knowledge of our faith from the nations which adjoin it. 
“ —Signuin Dominici Adventus est, Evangelium in toto orbe 
“ pmdicari, ut nullus sit excusabilis ; et quanquam aliqua 
“ gens non habuerit pradicatorem, tamen ex vicinis nation- 
“ ibus opinionem fidei non potest ignorare.” — (In 'Matt, 
xxiv. 14). Let us duly consider, what is the extent of that 
‘ preaching,’ at the present day? 

Ver. 16, 19. Harvest of the earth— Vine of the earth.] 
These distinctive representations appear to regard, severally, 
the final judgment on the Gentiles, and on the Jews; of the 
latter of which, our Lord speaks as a separate transaction. 
(Compare, Ps. lxxx. 8, Is. v. 1-7, and Luke, xxii. 29.) 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ver. 1.] The Greek wXayjj in this verse, as piu\a in v. 7, 
is very improperly rendered ‘plague’ in our common English 
text. Wiclif so rendered the Latin ‘plaga;’ and his revisers 
have passed those terms, without critical consideration and 
correction. (See Pref. p. 7, and Annot. to ch. v. 8, p. 489.) 

Ver. 2.] The Vat. and Mosc., also Scholz, have not the 
clause of the rec. text, ez rov ^asay/sar o;—‘ over his marlt,’ 
which is not contained in the most ancient and best copies. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 7. And I heard the Altar say.] xm nxuvea. mu fanuf- 
rrjpiov Xs/mto; : — So read the Vat. and Jllose., also Scholz. 
Some of the later copies have inserted aXXou ex —‘ another 
from the altar,’ as in our common version. This addition 
will have arisen, either from a repugnance to admit the 
figure of an altar speaking; or, from following the Latin 
Vulgate, which reads, “ audivi alterum ab altari dicentem 
which last reading would betray an early confluence of two 
Latin readings; 

audivi altare dicens, 
audivi ab altari dicentem; 
from whence, ‘ audivi alterum ab altari —.’ 

Ver. 14. The kings of the whole inhabited earth.'] rri; 
o/xoiyiiwis 0X755:—So the Vat. and Mosc., also Scholz. The 
rcc. text reads, 7-755 7755 xai 7-755 oixou/t.oX., which shews a con¬ 
fluence of two readings—7755 and eixov/ieveif. 

Ib. the battle of that day.'] This figurative battle, which 
the apostle describes again in c. xx. 7, denotes the terminating 
conflict of the spirits of men with the revelations of God; the 
issue of which conflict, will “ finish ” and solve the long con¬ 
tinued “ Mystery'’ of the divine government of this visible 
system, by rendering the ‘ Kingdom of the World,’ overtly 
and experimentally to all, the ‘ Kingdom of God and of 
‘ his Christ, who will thenceforth reign for ever and ever.’ 
The adverse army, explains itself to signify the universal 
host of all that portion of mankind whose spirits stand in 
hostile array against the ‘ Word of God; whether in apos¬ 
tasy, as the rebelling Jews and deserters from the Gospel; 
or in imposture, as the various corrupters of the true faith ; 
or in disbelief and rejection of God’s communications to man, 
as the indiscriminate body of disbelievers. The victory, 
which will certainly terminate that great conflict, is thus set 
before the view of the church, that those who join its hosts 
may he emboldened to await the struggle, under a certainty 
of ultimate triumph; and that, when they see these things 
‘ beginning to come to pass,’ that they may “ look up, and lift 
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“ up their heads,” in full assurance that “ their redemption 
“ draweth nigh.” But, because that great conflict is here 
represented under the popular figure of a “ battle," we are 
not therefore to infer, that it will be attended with all the 
sensible circumstances and accompaniments of an earthly 
warfare: “ For, the weapons of God’s warfare are not 
“ carnal, but are mighty, to the demolishing of resistances ; 
“ demolishing every high thing that exalteth itself against 
“ the hnowledge of God, and bringing every thought into 
“ captivity to the obedience of Christ.” (2 Cor. x. 4, 5.) 
The conflict may even now be engaged, since all the previous 
prophetic Heads of Empire have ceased on the earth; and, 
no one can pretend to know ‘ the day and the hour' when 
the conquest will be achieved, and the Conqueror appear: 
for, Ilis manifestation may only take place at the moment 
when He shall have consummated His victory. It behoves 
us, therefore, to look continually, with attentive observation, 
for symptoms or notices of these things; and to question 
ourselves, whether any such notices actually seem to reveal 
themselves to our discernment, in the present novel and 
widely disordered condition of the foundations of the Christian 
world? And, if they do, to marshal ourselves quickly in the 
ranks of the assured Victor; and anticipate, with humble 
exultation, the approaching spectacle of His final triumph. 

Ver. 16. called in Hebrew, Ar-Magedon.] The BISS, are 
so nearly balanced between the readings AjuaysS m, Ag/±x- 
yedduv, and M ay>Sm, that I have adopted the former on the 
ground of its being the reading of the Alex. BIS. which 
is the oldest surviving copy of the Apocalypse. Blatthsei 
decided on M u.yihm, on the following characteristic criticism : 
“ Tam quia praestantiores Codd. habent Met ythm, quam quia 
“ Hieronymus, forte ex Origine, probavit Armageddon, probo 
“ Mayiim.” Scholz, nevertheless, reads Atpaythm. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Ver. 9. will wonder, when they see that the beast that 
was, and is not, will yet Je.] Compare c. xiii. 3, p. 492. 
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Ib. will yet be.] in tit to Drigiot, xai mx ten, xai 
Tugeerai: — this is the concurrent reading of the Vat. and 
Mosc. MSS.; and it is at this place that Matthau makes his 
remark quoted above (p. 476) on the correspondence of his 
results with those of Birch. It is also the reading of most of 
the anc. versions. The rec. text reads xatent, from an 
unskilful division of the ancient uncial writing by some early 
small-letter copyist. (Pref. p. 67.) 

Ver. 12. distinct from the seven.] tx ™ terra ex, has 
here the sense of el-w —‘ out of,’ i. e. not included in the 
‘ septenary series.’ (Vigeb.) 

Ver. 16. the ten horns— and the beast.] xai to hpot -.— 
Vat. and Mosc., not ten to )., as in the rec. text, which alters 
the prophetic figure. The prophecy describes a paramount 
power represented by the wild beast, and certain dependent 
powers represented by its horns. In this verse, it states the 
proceedings, not of the dependent powers only, as the rec. 
reading would alter the figure, but of those powers in union 
with their chief. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ver. 6. repay to her the same measure.'] im).oeart uvrri 
ittrXof .— For the true meaning of this phrase, see Annot. to 
Matt, xxiii. 14, p. 161. 

Ver. 13. and of bodies and souls of men.] xai eeifoaroiv xai 
ep-jjras atiguerm: —So read all the MSS.: our version renders 
eufiarwv, 1 slaves;’ the cause of which rendering should be 
assigned. The Latin Vulg. renders ‘ mancipiorum, et ani- 
‘ marum hominum,’ which Wiclif rendered, ‘ and of servauntes 
‘ and othire lyves of men.’ His revisers, adhering to the 
Latin version, thought ‘ slaves ’ a closer interpretation of 
‘ mancipiorum,’ than ‘ servauntes,’ though the Greek ha9 no 
word to sanction it; but, they rendered ' animarum’ — ‘souls:’ 
not ‘ lives,’ as Wiclif. 
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Ver. 18. all who voyage to the place.] mt; i em roxor 
vXim: — So read the Vat. and Mosc. and the Alex. MSS. 
The rec. text reads, crag ext tuv x\o mv 6 o/x/Xog. Here, o/x/Xog is 
plainly a modern ‘ Italic insertion.’ Bloomfield observes: 
“ 5 o/x/'Xog after «rXoiw» has but slender authority, and is evi- 
“ dently, as Mattk$i and others suppose it, from the margin, 
“ notwithstanding the learned demur made by Bishop Mid- 
“ dleton.” The word tim, has manifestly the same meaning 
here, as in Acts xxvii. 2, where see Annot. 

Ver. 24-26.] Of a state of absolute desolation, similar to 
that which is so awfully and graphically described in these 
three verses, the Christian world has long had examples be¬ 
fore its view, in the sites of Babylon and Palmyra. Another 
example, hitherto withheld from the Christian eye, has been 
recently revealed to the present generation, through the instru¬ 
mentality of Mr. Irby and his adventurous associates ; and, 
lastly, in minute detail, through the perseverance of M. 
Laborde; in the ruins of the city of * Petra,’ the ancient 
capital of Idumaea. The prophecies of this desolation, pro¬ 
claimed by Jeremiah and Obadiah, and cited by those tra¬ 
vellers from our English version of these prophets, present 
themselves with greater force in the version of the Greek 
interpreters, who were living in Alexandria while Petra was 
still flourishing: 

Jerem. xlix. 7, 16, 17. rr, Ihu/iaia rah Xeytj Kug«g— na/ua 
xogS/og ffou xoreXycre TPTMAAIA2 nETPilN — xai eera, ij Iiu/xa/a 
EI2 ABATON* «rag i irafairo«uo/j.e»os ex' aurij» »yj«/. 

Obad. 3. vxegitpavia r))g xagStaf Toy extjge ire xaratrxrjvouvra ev 
to/s 0IIA12 TUN IIETPHN* iifwr xaroixiav avrou, Xeym, rig 

Here, what our translators, who were inscient of the 
place, have rendered ‘ clefts of the rock,’ which would only 
convey an idea of natural fissures and cavities, are explained 
by the Alexandrian contemporaries, to denote artificial per¬ 
forations and excavations, forming the chambers represented 
to us by M. Laborde. 

Ver. 28. the bloods.] ai/tara, in the plural, is the reading 
of the Vat. and Mosc. MSS. It is a reading demanding 
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peculiar attention, from its being used by tlie same evangelist 
in his gospel, c. i. 13, and by no other sacred writer. The 
Latin renders ‘ sanguis’ in the singular, because a plural 
‘ sanguines’ is adverse to the genius of that language. It is 
adverse also to the pure Greek, unless in poetry. Valpy 
cites a gloss ai/sarm, on iEscliyl. Agam. v. 1487 (p. 1503). 
Though the Alex. MS. reads ai/sa. in the singular, yet the 
testimonies for al/iara are so prevailing, both in authority 
and number, as to render it probable that the Alex, copyist, 
like most of our modern editors, wrote al/ia as a correction 
of aijsa.ro.. Burton subjoins in a note, ‘ lege ai/iara.’ Matthaji, 
and also Scholz, has restored the reading ai/sara. Bloomfield 
does not notice this plural reading, in this place, though he 
duly notices it in John, i. 13.; and cites from Euripides — 
aXXaiii Tjapsis af> aiparm (Ion. 693). 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ver. 3. the fine linen is the justification of the saints. 
Not their ' righteousness,’ as our version renders, but their 
clearance from all stain and imputation of sin, or guilt; 
which absolute discharge will, indeed, restore them to the 
righteousness with which God created man 4 in His own 
‘ image a ‘ righteousness,’ affording no ground for self- 

applause to man, but an everlasting ground for his self- 

abasement, gratitude, and admiration. See Annot. to Matt, 
p. 130, and 2 Pet. iii. 13. p. 460. Compare the 4 marriage- 
‘ garment,' Matt. xxii. 11. 

Ver. 5. who hold the testimony.'] The best Vat. MSS. 
have not rou Ijjtroo— 4 of Jesus,’ though Matthsei adopts it 
from his Mosc. copies. 

Ver. 12. the great Supper of God.] burrm no fieyav 

tom 0 . — Vat. and Mosc. ; not ro htmmv rou /leyaXou ©., as in 

the received text. 

Ver. 15, 16. the Wild-beast —and with him the False- 
prophet —these two.] That one of these may be the same as 
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the ‘ man of iniquity—the son of perdition,’ mentioned by St. 
Paul in 2 Thess. ii. 3, appears probable; but, as has been 
already observed on that place, “ the fact that is to resolve 
“ this point, is still in futurity.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

Ver. 2. and Satan, he who deceiveth the whole inhabited 
earth.'] i rr\aim «)» oiKoo/iom iXijp: Vat. and Mosc. The re¬ 
ceived text has not this clause. 

Ver. 4. lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years.] 
“ The evangelist (well observes Augustin) used the term 
‘ thousand years,’ to signify all the remaining years of this 
“ earthly system; marking by a round or complete number, 
“ the completion of Time.—Mills annos pro annis omnibus 
“ hujus sseculi posuit, ut perfecto numero notaretur ipsaTem- 
“ poris plenitudo.” (He Civitate Dei, and xx. c. 7.) And 
this judgment is corroborated by those mystical thousand 
years concluding with the second or general resurrection, 
when ‘ Time shall be no longer.’ The first resurrection, there¬ 
fore, implies that blessed and immediate transition ‘from 
‘ death intd life,’ declared and promised by our Lord to all his 
disciples, in John, v. 24, xi. 25, 26, and expressly to the re¬ 
pentant malefactor, in Luke xxiii. 41; and to which St. Paul 
directs his aspiration, in Philipp, i. 23. To that ‘first resur- 
‘ rection,’ all those have ‘ blessedly’ attained, who have ‘ died 
‘ in the Lord’ (c. xiv. 14.) Yet, these are the same thousand 
years which a carnal imagination has corrupted into various 
modes of an earthly ‘ millennium,’ retaining all the circum¬ 
stances of time and temporal splendour which are most 
attractive to such an imagination. (See Annot. to 1 Thess. iv. 
5, p. 404.) The ‘ millennium’ among Protestants, is a doc¬ 
trine answering, in point of evidence, to ‘purgatory’ among 
the Romanists. 

Ver. 5. this is the first resurrection.] The intermediate 
clause of the common text, “ but the rest of the dead lived 
“ not again until the thousand years were finished," is un- 
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known to the best Vat. and Muse. MSS.; and betrays a 
marginal inference of some glossist, which has been drawn 
into the text. It is excluded from the text by Matthaei, in 
his second edition, though he had given it within brackets, 
in his first edition. In this last, (1785), he had said, “ ne 
“ audacior viderer, tantum modo inclusi;" but, in his edition 
of 1807, after long consideration and extended collation, he 
says, “ a principio, hujus versus in prima editione incluseram 
“ haec verba, »/ it Xoktoi, &c. : ea jam, plurium et proborum 
“ Codd. auctoritate, prorsus excludo.” In this decision, he 
was further strengthened by Birch’s collations: “ o! St Xorroi, 
“ &c. desunt in Vatt. 1136.1160. Pio.Vat. 50. Alex. Vat. 68.” 
The clause, however, is read in the Alex. MS., and is retained 
by Scholz. Neither Burton nor Bloomfield notice the doubt¬ 
ful character of the clause. The question of its admission or 
rejection, rests on the following grounds. Its admission, is 
urged on the ground, that it might have lapsed from the 
numerous copies that contain it not, through the 6/lmt .— 
X‘^ la trri, ^/Xia ere; and that it is, therefore, entitled to hold 
the place it has acquired in the Alex, and rec. text. On the 
other hand, it is found to be absent from so many good copies 
widely dispersed, that its absence from all these cannot well 
be ascribed to an inadvertency in any single copy. These 
balanced accounts acquire a determination from the following 
clause, avTti r\ amsraeis ij cjurii—‘ this is the first resurrection; 
which plainly refers immediately to the preceding clause, 
from which it is severed by the intrusive clause in question, 
to which last it cannot pertain. Thus circumstanced, Matthau 
has taken the most prudent course, of excluding it from his 
text; -whose example I have followed in this revision. 

“ Of the two resurrections (observes Augustin, loc. tit.), 
“ St. John has so expressed himself in his ‘ Apocalypse,’ that 
“ the first, not being riglitly apprehended by some amongst 
“ ns, has been perverted into some ridiculous fictions. — De 
“ his duabus resurrectionibus, idem Johannes evangelista, in 
“ libro qui dicitur Apocalypsis, eo modo locutus est, ut earum 
“ prima, a quibusdam nostris non intcllecta, insuper etiam in 
“ quasdam ridiculas fabulas vertaretur.” See Annot. to Luke, 
xxiii. 41, and 1 Thess. iv. 5. 

Ver. 12. the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and 
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death and the grave gave up the dead which were in them.] 
There is something so remarkable in the parallel, distinction, 
and distribution, here presented, and in the priority assigned 
to ‘ the dead which are in the sea ,’ that these can hardly 
be supposed to relate to the casualties, however numerous, 
which occasionally befall navigators on the existing ocean; 
and which bear no proportion or analogy to the accumulated 
mass of mankind, which the established progress of human 
life is daily and hourly bringing, by entire generations, to 
their termination in the grave. To find a parallel in the 
former, which shall bear both priority and analogy to the 
latter, we must look to St. Peter's record (2 Ep. iii. 6, 7.) : 
“ The world that then was, being overflowed with water, 
“ perished; but, the heavens and the earth which are now, 
“ are reserved for fire, &c.” It is, therefore, the accumulated 
generations of ‘ the earth which then was,’ (from the creation 
of man to the catastrophe of the deluge) now submerged in 
its bed, which the ‘ sea’ will ‘ give up;’ while the ‘ grave ’ 
will give up all those consigned to the present earth, from the 
renovation of the human race until its absolute termination; 
Here we find proportionate analogy, and the true priority of 
the former in the order of succession. And it will be per¬ 
tinent to notice an ancient Jewish tradition, preserved by a 
pious, though uninspired writer of that nation, who, in re¬ 
verting to the Mosaical record of the creation, thus describes 
the formation of the sea: “ Upon the third day, Thou didst 
“ command that the waters should be gathered into the 
“ seventh part of the earth : six parts Thou didst dry up "— 
(2 Esdras. vi. 42.) If we look now on a globe, or map, of 
the earth, we shall perceive, that the actual relative pro¬ 
portions of land and sea are very nearly the exact reverse of 
those here assigned to them at their first distribution. And, 
the transfer of the human race to a new o/xov^soj, or “ liabi- 
“ table portion" of the surface of the terrestrial sphere, would 
necessarily have caused a corresponding transfer of the phe¬ 
nomena of the constellations (as to navigators who sail to 
another hemisphere); presenting to the survivors, the ap¬ 
pearance of ‘ other heavens’ than those to whose signs they 
had been accustomed, and therefore, the optical effect of 
the destruction of the latter, as of the earth that had 
perished. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Ver. 1. a new heaven and a new earth.] This was a fore¬ 
sight, vouchsafed to the evangelist, of the ‘ new heaven and 
‘ new earth’ anticipated by St. Peter (2 Ep. iii. 13.); of the 
‘future earth' adverted to by St. Paul (Heb. ii. 5.) ; of the 
‘ paternal country’ foreseen and hailed by the patriarch ; and 
of the ‘ city of the Living God' (lb. xi. 14-16, xii. 22), which 
will form the eternal habitation of those who shall have at¬ 
tained to the ‘ first resurrection’ above described (p. 499). 

Ver. 8. To him that overcometh , I will give these things .] 
bueu aurp raura, Vat. and Mosc. —not, x\npmtir,tii eravra, as 
in the rec. text, or ‘ shall inherit all things,’ as in our version. 

Ver. 9. the fearful.] “Perfect love casteth out fear, for, 
“fear hath torment,’’ says St. Paul; those, therefore, in 
whom fear will finally prevail, are shewn, by the associates 
here annexed, to be those only in whom the expelling prin¬ 
ciple will have no existence. 

Ver. 25. and the nations shall walk, &c.] The Vat. and 
Mosc. MSS. read this verse as in the first of these columns: 

I. 2, OP rec. 

reu puree aurrie" xai ol fiafiXtie rtf pun ccyr?j; rtimartimver xai 
T)is ym pegouem aurp 5o|ap xai el fiueiXtie rye ytS ptgeuei rue 

The former, is also the reading of the Alex., and fifteen 
other MSS. cited by Wetstein, of the Lat. Arm. Copt. Ethiop. 
and Syr. versions; and, on these and further testimony, is 
adopted by Scliolz. The latter has no higher authority than 
Erasmus’ printed text, digested by himself from his scanty 
materials. (See above, p. 476). Scholz adds, “ Recepta est 
“ ex Andrew Scholiis.”—ueru is probably an ancient erratum 
for avrou —* there.’ 

Ver. 27. and they shall bring the glory and honour of 
the nations, that they may enter into it.] lm ueeXtuai :— Vat. 
and Mosc. This last clause is not in the rec. text; but it is 
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confirmed by tbc contrast of xai ou m emXtti which iinniedi- 
ately follows. 

Ver. 29 (c. xxii. 1. rec. text)—in the middle of its open 
place.] We are thus to divide this paragraph: xai tiu §s poi 
-orajLou udan; tuns, t.aflGTgw a; xouaraWox, ex fLeeui rrjg xrkama; 
auras- xai no nra/Lou exreuOex xai extiOix, guXoi. All tile 

anc. copies read S»reu0:v xai exuOtx, not exreuOev xai exreuOex as 
the rec. text. — xa.0u.ew — ‘pure,’ in the rec. text, has been 
intruded for illustration: it is not found in the best Vat. 
and Mosc. MSS. Though gvXoir is put in the singular, raib 
xai txuiti —fixaffrov imply its continuity or repetition along the 
banks of the river.—cXarup, sc. oiu or (sub.) —‘ way or 

‘ space? —‘ open place,’ Parkh. Pollux unites, /crvroSgojeto/ — 

‘ horse-courses,’ \eopogoi—' public ways,' afia^riKam —‘ carriage- 
‘ drives,' xrXaniai —‘ broad or open spaces.’ — xrXama is, there¬ 
fore, not to be understood in the restrictive sense of ‘ street,’ 
but in the ampler sense of the English ‘ square,’ or French 
‘ Grande Place.’ 

Ver. 30. and on either side of the river, the tree of life, &c.] 
Matthaei’s comment on this passage, though accurate in one 
point, is defective in the rest. He correctly refers, ev /tisifi 
rn: Txania; aunts, to the preceding sentence, from which it 
has been unskilfully severed and joined to the succeeding. 
But, in interpreting both the contexts together, his criticism 
is unsound. “ The subject,” he says, “ is o c-ora/ios, therefore, 
“ the predicate, SlSoxai xap.reus —‘ yielding fruit,’ is not to be 
“ referred to guXw—‘ the tree,’ hut, to crora^w —‘ the river.’ 
“ But, how can a river yield fruit? namely (as Andreas ob- 
“ serves) by supplying it with moisture, that is, by watering 
“the adjoining trees: thus, we may read anMuus:” i. e. 
instead of the common reading, anSiSoux. Now, the terms, 
mux and a troSidoxui xagxrox, are peculiarly appropriated to 
plants; and the Alex. MS. reads axnSihux. Though the 
majority of junior MSS. read amSiSous, we have not that 
reading from any uncial MS.: and, because it is contrary to 
grammar, Erasmus, with equal error, changed it to wxMwru, 
in his first three editions. Stephens, in his third edition, 
restored anoiSoux. Mattluci has also another fanciful inter¬ 
pretation ; that tir,xu —‘ month,’ here signifies mount —‘ year.' 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


Chap. XXII. 


“ Interim intelligo, ex pi iva, vocabulum sw aon; : id durum 
“ esse, ipse video (1st ed.).” “ In priore editione, ex pijra 

“ intellexeram amms, quod ncc nunc prorsus absurdum 
" censeo (2d ed.)I must altogether dissent from the learned 
critic, in both his editions; the ‘ monthly produce is designed 
in the prophecy to contrast with the ‘ annual' returns of the 
existing order of the present earth. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ver. 6. the Lord God of the spirits of the prophets.] 
K. o ©. mou-arm rut vgof. Vat. and Mosc. Comp. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 32, 33. 

lb. i iixans, Sixajosuvjjv voir,ears trr o it hyn;, ayiaslnn tn. 

Vat. and Mosc. The rec. text reads, hxaiuinn tn —‘ let 
‘ him remain justified,' whicli is also the sense of imanumv 
mirisuro j as where it said, “ keep fast that which thou hold- 
“est," c. iii. 11. (See Pref. p. 81, and note, p. 463). 

Ver. 10. See Annot. to John, x. 8, p. 273. 

Ver. 15. his portion of the tree of life.] am no JuXou tti; 
gaijs:— Vat. and Mosc., not am /3ij3Xou ttk £., as in the rec. text. 
Bloomfield has adopted the former reading in his text, from 
Matthau; yet, his note relates wholly to the reading which 
he rejects. 

Ver. 16. Surely, I come quickly.] “ Tn an hour when ye 
“ think not, the Son of Man cometh. As it was in the days 
“ of Noah, so also will it be in the days of the Son of Man : 
“ they eat, they drank, they married, they were given in 
“ marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, 
“ and the flood came which destroyed them all. Likewise, 
“ also, as it was in the days of Lot; they eat, they drank, 
“ they bought, they sold, they builded, they planted; but, in 
“ the day that Lot went out of Sodom, it rained fire and 
“ brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them all. The same 
“ will be in the day when the Son of Man shall be revealed : 
“ for, it will come, as a snare, on all who dwell on the face 
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“ of the whole earth.” A ‘ snare,' to consist in the sudden 
interruption of the most promising speculations on the con¬ 
tinuance, and prospective improvements, of the circumstances 
of this globe. 

Ver. 17. Amen!] Our version assigns this word to our 
Lord’s speech; but, as it is an Hebrew expression of assent 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16), and is immediately interpreted into Greek, 
NAl-eg^ou, it is evidently the response of the evangelist. 

lb. be with all the sninto.] mrrm rut ayimx Vat. and 
Mosc.; not iranuv ii/ion, as in the rec. text. 


CONCLUSION. 

ScnoLZ, in the Preface to his second volume, published 
in this year, 1836, announces, that the prefects of the Vatican 
Library have at length determined to gratify a desire long 
entertained, by printing a ‘ facsimile ’ of the ‘ Vatican 
‘ Manuscript^ in the manner of those of the ‘ Desa’ and 
‘Alexandrian’ MSS., published by Kipling and Woide: — 
“ Codicem B, <eri incisum, chartas tandem imprimendum 
“ curaverunt prafecti Bibliotheca Vaticana.” Hug’s 
‘ Commentatio,’ 1 will be an important, because an indepen¬ 
dent, adjunct to the Prolegomena which may accompany that 


I shall close these ‘ Annotations ' with one more, on Acts, 
xxvii.; which I have been obliged to postpone, from not 
having been sufficiently prepared, at the time, to introduce 
it in its proper place. 

1 Hug has shewn (p. 112) that the Vat. MS. was written ‘ before the middle 
‘ of the FOUit r H century—ante eeculi iv medium .* Wherefore Schulz (p. 29) 

therefore, Scholz states (in hia ‘ Prolegomena ’)—‘ seculo v scriptus eel,' we 
must assume ‘ v,' to be an error of the press Tor ‘ iv since he alleges no 
other authority. This is necessary to he noticed, because Scholz’s printed state, 
ment would go to diminish the antiquity of the MS. by one entire century. 
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Ver. 0. also, because the ‘ Nesteia, or Fast,’ was now 
past.] St. Luke here 6tates the grounds on which St. Paul 
was proceeding to dissuade the captain of the ship, and his 
associates, from putting to sea; and to persuade them to 
remain at the ‘ Fair-havens,’ where they then were: those 
grounds were, ‘ the setting in of the dangerous season for 
‘ navigation, and the time of the Nesteia, or Fast, having 
‘passed during their tedious delays’ 

Now, what was this ‘Nesteia, or Fast?' — rr,ii Ieuieuxtit 
djjXo ion—‘ namely, the Jewish,’ says Matthsei’s scholiast, with 
confident brevity; and, with this short answer interpreters 
appear to have been generally, and easily satisfied. Yet, the 
Jews had no fast thus exclusively distinguished; nor could 
a Jewish fast have concerned any in the ship, not even 
Paul, Luke, and Aristarchus, now that they had become 
released from all subjection to the ordinances of the cere¬ 
monial law (Col. ii. 16, 20). The only festival with which 
St. Paul is connected by the historian, is ‘ the Pentecost ’ 
(Acts, xx. 16); but it is to be remarked, that he says, 
m> i,fiigav—‘ the day,’ not eofnjv—‘ the feast:’ and, as 

that took place on the ‘first day of a week,’ and was the 
anniversary of the ‘first effusion of the Holy Spirit on the 
‘ church,’ it is evident, that St. Paul observed it as a 
Christian, not as a Jewish festival. With respect to a 
inertia, or ‘fast,’ we read, indeed, in Zechariah, viii. 19, 
“ the fast of the fourth, of the fifth, of the seventh, and of 
“ the tenth months,” but we read of no fast, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, distinguished by the style, ‘ the Fast;’ and it is 
observable, that although the Greek interpreters use the word 
iTjSTiia, generally, in the passage of Zechariah above cited, they 
do not apply that term, specifically, to the ‘ day of atonement 
(10th of October),’ which has been commonly resorted to, 
for an exposition of the term in this place. But, on the 
other hand, we find from history, that at the time when the 
ship first sailed from Asia, the ship’s company had in their 
prospect a heathen festival, of much interest to them, deno¬ 
minated exclusively, i N<]<m=ra—‘ the Nesteia, or Fast;’ a 
festival, peculiar to the country to which they were hastening, 
and for which St. Paul here reminds them, that they would 
now be too late. The anniversary of this festival fell on the 
16th of October (J. Jonston. He Fest. Grcec. Thcs. Gronov. 
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tom. vii. p. 892: see, also, Athenreus, p. 307, Casaub.) Its 
origin is thus recorded by .Mian (lib. v. c. 20): “ When 
“ Tarentum was besieged by the Romans, and was near being 
“ taken through famine, the Rhegians decreed, to fast one 
“ day in ten, and to send the provisions of that day to the 
“ people of Tarentum. The Romans having been forced, by 
“ these means, to abandon the siege, the town was saved; 
“ and, to commemorate their jeopardy and deliverance, the 
“ Tarentinians instituted a festival, which they called, jj 
“ Nij STcm —‘ the Nesteia’ or ‘ the Fast;" and we are after¬ 
ward informed (c. xxviii. 12.), that the passengers made a 
circuit to touch at Rhegium, in their course from Malta to 
Rome. This, therefore, will have been the ij Ht/sraa intended 
by the sacred narrator. 

The dangerous state of the navigation, at that time of 
the year, is shewn by Dr. Burton, from Vegetius: “Post 
“ hoc tempos, xviii. cal. Octob., usque in iii idus Novemb., 
“ incerta navigatio est, et discrimini pToprior.” The period 
of the original institution of the ‘Nesteia,’ reveals itself to 
have occurred in the early history of ‘ Magna Gracia,’ or 
southern Italy; before the Romans had extended their con¬ 
quests over that territory, and before they possessed a power 
at sea enabling them to intercept the communication between 
the maritime towns of Rhegium and Tarentum. 

I have further to add, on the testimony of officers very 
recently returned from some years’ service in the garrison of 
Malta, that the Maltese people preserve an immemorial tra¬ 
dition, that the wind which caused St. Paul’s shipwreck, was 
the ‘ north-east ’ wind which they call ‘ Gregale,’ from its 
blowing to them from Greece. This direction of the wind is 
plainly to be inferred from the narrative, which relates, that 
the ship was blown along the coast of Crete with so much 
violence, that it was not able amfOak^n vou a»E/iou—‘ to work 
‘ in the winds eye,' or 1 to windward,’ so as to gain the en¬ 
trance of the most western port of that island, Phoenice ; but 
was driven beyond it, further to the westward in the Adrian 
sea, by the force of the gale. Such would be the direction of 
the Gregale, N.E. wind, or Euraquilo. It is evident, that 
xaraurns in this sentence can relate only to nj» KjJirjiK pre¬ 
ceding. A very recent learned and inquiring traveller as- 
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sumes, “ that auriic implies the ship ;' 1 but, if the historian 
had intended the ‘ship’ in that pronoun, he would have 
written aurou, in the neuter, since he uses n tXo m to express 
the ‘ ship’ eleven times, in this place and throughout his 
narrative; ‘ tji> yam once only, in his conclusion, at v. 41. 

The modern claim of the island of ‘ Melida,’ in the 
Adriatic Gulf, to the honour of St. Paul’s shipwreck, is not 
entitled to our serious consideration; because it is refuted by 
the historian himself, where he says, “ we were driven along, 
“ in the Adria—Siapigoiiam i/tm » rift Aigiu." This name 
pertained exclusively to the open sea flowing between the 
Peloponesus, or Morea, and the southern extremity of Italy, 
and Sicily: so that the denominations, myroi Ahgiae, and 
Adg/arixog xoXto;—‘ sea Adria,’ and ‘Adriatic gulf,’ carry 
with them their own characteristic evidences of distinction; 
the latter adjective, only denoting the derivation of the in¬ 
terior waters of the gulf, from those of the exterior Adria. 

From time immemorial, the Maltese nation has continued 
to celebrate the presence of St. Paul in their island, on the 
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10M of February ; and tradition, in its progress through 
many ages, has at length assigned that day for the date of 
the shipwreck and arrival of the apostle. But, a very little 
attention will enable us to perceive, that this anniversary 
was originally intended to commemorate, not his arrival in, 
but his departure from, the island. 

We have seen, that the 16th of October had passed 
before the ship left Crete, and that fourteen days were con¬ 
sumed in the tempestuous voyage; which will bring the 
arrival of St. Paul, and consequently the shipwreck, to the 
first days of November. “ At the end of three months (says 
“ the historian) that is, in the first days of February, we 
“ departed in a ship which had wintered at Malta:” conse¬ 
quently, St. Paul also had wintered at Malta; and those 
three months were November, December, January, not 
February, March, April. “ And when we departed (he 
“ proceeds), they rendered to us many attentions; and put 
“ on board such things as were needful for us.” It was, 
therefore, this affectionate farewell that the Maltese of that 
day commemorated on the lOt/t of February. 

That the first object of that commemoration should have 
become confounded with the shipwreck, during a series of 
dark ages, is not surprising; since the same wind, ‘ grcgale,' 
prevails in those seas, both in the months of October and 
February. And it is remarkable, that Dr. Walsh’s ‘ average 
‘ table ’ distributes the ‘ winds’ to those two months, in the 
following equal proportions: 


Feb. wind S., S.W., or S.E. 7 days. 

N.N.W., or N.E. 21 

Octob. wind S., S.W., or S.E. 7 

N.N.W., or N.E. 24 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


1. In concluding the ‘Expository Preface' of the former 
‘ Annotations to the Book of the New Covenant,’ p. 89, I 
intimated ‘ the immediate object 1 had in view, in bringing 
‘ into a printed form, my ‘Revision' of the text of that Book.’ 
During the interval that has elapsed since its publication, I 
have employed myself diligently in the prosecution of that 
object; and, though I have found nothing to alter in the text, 
affecting points of doctrine or of faith, I have nevertheless 
found many occasions for increasing the accuracy of the 
translation, and in consequence, of multiplying the number 
of the critical annotations. 

This, will not surprise any one who is at all conversant 
with such matters and operations. “ No man who makes 
“ the first attempt (observes Michaelis, on Mill’s great 
“ labour of collation), can expect to arrive at perfection" in 
that first attempt {Introd. ii. 456) ; and, strange it i3 to say, 
this ‘Revision’ is the first attempt that has been made to ex¬ 
tend to every English reader, the benefit of the vast accession 
of light which has been progressively accumulating, during 
the last two centuries and a quarter, for further illustrating 
the texts of the Evangelical Scriptures. Tyndale, in closing 
the first edition of his new version, in 1526, and looking 
forward to a future and more perfect edition, cautioned his 
readers with respect to the former, that “ many thynyes are 
“ lackynge, whiche necessaryly are reqvyred." And he 
concluded — “ count it as a thynge not havynge his full 
“ shape; but, as it were borne afore hys tyme; even as a 
“ thing begunne rather than fynneshed. In tyme to come 
“ (yf God have appoynted us there unto) we will gere it 
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“ his full shape: and putt out yf ought be added super- 
“ Jluusly; and adde to, yff ought be over sene thorowe 
“ negligence: and will enfoarce to brynge to compendeous- 
“ ness, that which is nowe translated at the lengths; and to 
“ geve lyght where it is reqvyred." 

I had, at first, intended to reserve the matter of the 
following pages for incorporation, into a future edition of the 
work : hut, when I considered the uncertainty of such a con¬ 
tingency at my advanced period of life, and the impropriety 
of withholding, from the acquirers of the first edition, matter 
of much importance ready prepared for their reception, I 
thought it my duty to present it to them in the present Sup¬ 
plemental form. To this last course, I have been determined, 
by the strictures of my censor in the ‘ British Critic or Theo- 
‘ logical Review,' for July, 1837, No. 43, Art. I. 1 

2. This critic opens his article, by citing a position con¬ 
tained in my 'Expository Preface,' p. 17. § 15 : “ It is a 
“ somewhat startling assertion of the author," he observes, 
“ that although we have, by public authority, a standard 
“ English version of the Bible,- yet there exists no standard 
“ Greek text for the original of that version; and yet, 
“ strange as it may appear, the assertion is one which it 
“ would be much easier to contradict, than to confute." The 
assertion is rendered more ‘startling,’ by the admission of 
Dr. Cardwell in the preface to his ‘ Gr. N. T.,’ p. 6, just 
now published ; that, “ the authorised version does not appear 
“ to have been made from any edition whatever, uniformly." 

The Theological Reviewer follows his citation of the pre¬ 
ceding passage, with some pages of words, in which he 
neither attempts to ‘ contradict' or ‘ refute ’ the assertion, or 
to draw any critical and practical inference from it; but he 
goes on to exercise his censorial judgments as unconcernedly 

but,’ as he has been ambitious ‘curru lehi ad Curiam ' with the Theological 
Reviewers, in order to secure for them an admission into all our public libraries, 
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as if that great paramount fact had not been presented to his 
intelligence, for its use. In taking cognizance of my 
work, he does not assume the quality of a judge (ordinarily 
affected by reviewers)-, he has preferably taken on himself 
that of a different officer, which he deems more especially 
called for, on this particular occasion ; an officer, of very 
grave and important service in the administration of 
affairs in the court of Rome. It is the duty of that high 
functionary (who is popularly entitled in Rome, ‘ il Avvocato 
* del Diavolo' —the Devils Advocate), to employ all his 
armoury of learning, ingenuity, and eloquence, in striving to 
prevent the undue canonization of a new saint. Following 
the rule of his canonical exemplar, this Theological Reviewer 
employs all his armoury of words, ingenuity, and temper, in 
striving to prevent the canonization, that is, the acceptation, 
of my revision of the ‘ New Covenant.’ That he does not 
present himself to his reader in the capacity of a judge in 
equity, is manifest, from his not noticing a single point in 
which I have had the satisfaction of adding very materially 
to his previous stock of textual knowledge; but, only 
apologises to him for not having produced a larger mass of 
damnatory matter, of which, he states, “ there remain abun- 
“ dant materials.” “ No sooner,” observes Tyndale’s bio¬ 
grapher, “ was the volume of his first edition of the English 
“ New Testament published, than the most extraordinary 
“ efforts were made to exterminate it.” With this last example 
to console me, it requires but little philosophy to sustain the 
similar ‘ efforts ’ renewed by such a critic as this Theological 
Reviewer of our own day. There is one point, on which he 
may confidently repose: that, if my work is founded on that 
which is not the truth of Scripture, ‘ it will fall to pieces ’ 
without the aid of his good offices ; but, if it has that for its 
foundation, he may be well assured—ou Bvmrui xa.ruXvmi 
aero, ‘ he cannot overthrow it.’ 

3. There are some persons, who rejoice to find it dark 
when they wake from their first sleep, that they may relapse 
into their former peaceful insensibility: — ’yet a little sleep, 

‘ a little slumber ; a little folding of the hands to sleep.’ The 
same persons are disturbed and irritated, if they find that 
they have slept till it is broad day-light, and that they must, 
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perforce, rouse themselves and get up. They wake in the 
mood of the Runic prophetess; 

“ Who ia he, with voice unblest, 

Unwilling I my eyes unclose: 

Such are the mood and temper of mind of my awakened 
and disturbed Reviewer. 

When I said, in my former Preface, § 14, that we 
“ can sensibly discern, in the present state of the text and 
“ interpretations of the evangelical Scriptures, evidence of 
“ the continued operation of a moral cause analogous to the 
“ vis inertia in physics,” I had ray eye on that particular 
section of the Christian community, of which my reverend 
opponent has appointed himself the Oracle and C/tampion. 
If this Champion had been born to flourish in 1537, it is 
evident, that he would have been a zealous and active 
adherent to (what Hume called,) the ‘ ancient religion,’ and 
that he would have advocated as canonical , the ‘ apocryphal' 
writings of the old Scriptures; but, having been reserved for 
the late period of 1837, and having been habituated to regard 
those apocrypha as spurious, there remain none to obtain the 
benefit of his protection and advocacy, but the apocrypha 
and interpolations of the new Scriptures: towards which, he 
displays the most filial reverence and attachment. In fact, 
he regards them, not as extraneous impurities which have 
invaded and attached themselves to the native record, but, 
as affections of the record itself, and therefore claiming his 
most reverential tenderness: “We should approach its very 
“ defects,” he says, “ as a son would approach the infirmities 
“ of a parent.” I thank him, for his illustration. Fortu¬ 
nately, we have an example at hand, by which to try 
the wisdom of this comparison. The example is afforded 
in the conduct of the sons of Noah, on occasion of the 
infirmity of their venerated parent: “ they took a gar - 
“ merit, and went backward, and covered the nakedness of 
“ their father." But, if they had found, that some mis¬ 
chievous persons had bemired and disfigured their aged 
parent during his infirmity, would they have merely ‘gone 
‘ backward and covered him’ as he was? Would not their 
filial indignation have been roused ; and would they not 
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have employed immediate and effectual ablution of his per¬ 
son, before they covered it and left it? Not so, the pious 
Reviewer : to judge by the analogy he has himself proposed 
and authorised, he would have regarded the defilement as 
sanctified by the contact, identified with the person, and 
forming a part of the ‘ defects and infirmities of the parent,’ 
which ought to he studiously concealed. Such is the con¬ 
fusion of ideas, which ‘ inertial prejudice ' has effected in the 
mind of the Theological Reviewer. 

4. But, if purgation of a corrupted text were granted to 
be requisite and desirable, the Reviewer contends, that “ the 
“ temper of the time is not propitious to the safe accomplish- 
“ went of such a work.” This wary critic is a nice timist; 
and recalls the Abbot of St. Godwin, who, pressed for charity 
by a hungry and houseless pilgrim, while he was spurring 
homeward for shelter from a storm of rain and thunder, 
deemed it ‘ no time for charity.’ 



It is quite a new suggestion, that ‘safety’ is to be a 
governing condition, in diffusing the lights which are con¬ 
tinually accruing to illuminate the obscurities induced by 
man, on the original lucidity of the Gospel text. The Re¬ 
viewer must, consistently, think that the ‘temper of the time’ 
in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius Cssar, was by no 
means ‘propitious to the safe promulgation of the gospel,' nor 
that in the reign of Henry VIII., ‘ to the safe reformation of 
' the Christian church and certainly, he is fully borne out 
by history : but, 


I have always thought, that the proper time for increas¬ 
ing light, is when the candles want snuffing ; even, if we 
should risk the burning our fingers in the operation. The 
Reviewer, on the contrary, would have us patiently wait, in 
the hope or expectation that the candles may, somehow or 
other, snuff themselves; and thus he would wait, ‘ dum 

Chatter to 11 ’a ‘ Exccllcnlc Unlade of Chari lie.' 
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‘ defluat amnis,’ till the stream of time has entirely run itself 
out. As, however, we have now waited above two hundred 
years, there can be no just impeachment of precipitancy, if 
we at length take up the snuffers for ourselves. 

5. But, the Reviewer would by no means have them 
touched by any single individual, nor by fewer in number 
than “a whole synod of divines and scholars." How officious, 
then, was the adventure of an individual Wiclif, or of an 
individual Tyndale! whose translations, nevertheless, con¬ 
stitute the basis and substance of our authorised version. 
These personages, however, lie far beyond the horizon of 
our critic’s retrospective vision. * King James’s translators' 
form an ‘ cpocha of creation’ in his view of biblical criticism : 
“ Should it ever be thought advisable,” he says, “ to revise 
“ our version, a solemn and strict injunction should be given 
" to the persons intrusted with the tash, to ask themselves 
“ this question — 1 In what words would • King James’s trans- 
• lators' have expressed the sense?’” And why should they 
be solemnly enjoined to ask themselves this question1 In 
order to preserve “ the racy archaism —and simple idiomatic 
“ diction of the olden time,’’ which the Reviewer so judiciously 
admires; but, which are attributable to ‘ King James’s trans¬ 
lators’ just so much as, and no more than, the imagination 
of the Iliad is attributable to Alexander Pope. This writer’s 
length of tether for critical expatiation, is not remarkable 
for extent, and its substance is too tough to stretch ; and, 
consequently, the cyclopadia which it describes, is not all- 
comprehensive. If he could have stretched his tether a little 
further, so as to peep into the early part of the preceding 
century, he would have found, in Tyndale's first edition, the 
same * racy archaism’ and ‘ simple diction;’ of which, King 
James’s divines were only the channels of transmission, and 
which were innate in our language, before those vene¬ 
rable personages were horn or thought of. “ It is astonish- 
“ ing,” observed Dr. Geddes, “how little obsolete the lan- 
“ guage of it ( Tyndale's version) is, even at this day ; and, in 
“ point of perspicuity and noble simplicity, propriety of 
“ idiom, and purity of style, no English version has yet sur- 
“ passed it and he declared, “ that if he had been inclined 
“ to make any prior English version the ground-work of his 
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“ own, it would certainly have been that of Tyndale It 
is told of the celebrated Piron, (who did not concern himself 
much with the Bible;) that, having opened it accidentally, 
one day, in the prophecy of Habakkuk, and having read it 
through (as it was short), he was so delighted with his dis¬ 
covery, that he questioned every one lie met— Avez-vous lu 
Habacuc? — Avez-vouslu Habacuc? ‘ King James’s translators’ 
are the ‘ Habacuc’ of the Reviewer ; who has evidently con¬ 
cerned himself as little, with any earlier translators. But, let 
us prove the test so ‘ solemnly and strictly enjoined' by this 
punctilious critic ; and let ns inquire, in what words ‘ King 
‘ James's translators' would have expressed the sense of the 
Greek, ymo/gog,ey tyur, in 2 Cor. viii. 1 1 We know, that they 
would have rendered those words, “ We do you to wit," be¬ 
cause we know, that they have actually so rendered them ; 
or, at least, approved them, only correcting the more ancient 
orthography :—or, the interpolated on lux 5, in Luke, xvii. 9? 
which they have rendered ‘ I trow.’ Are we to be bound to 
perpetuate these renderings? 

But, there are some renderings, as in 2 Cor. iii. 7, 19 
(Gr. 18), and v. 3, which strongly urge something more 
than a suspicion, that' King James’s translators’ did not work 
alone; that the scholastic monarch, in virtue of his supreme 
office of Head of the Church, deemed it to be both his right 
and his duty to add, here and there, some finishing touches, 
to the work of his reverend labourers. An opinion, that a 
fact so probable was also real, is evidently implied in Crutt- 
well’s apologetical remark, in his preface to Bp. Wilson’s 
Bible (1785): “ Many are the characters to which posterity 
“ has been unjust: among them, the editor places that of 
“ King James the First, whose abilities seem to have been 
“ despised with much partiality, and little reason. That the 
“ learning of King James, and his judgment, when not de- 
“ praved by politicks, were truly respectable, the whole of 
“ this business will sufficiently evince.” Could the royal 
moderator, then, conscious of these endowments, have abso¬ 
lutely and altogether abstained from determining some points 
in equipoise, by supplying a makeweight drawn from his 
own “ truly respectable learning ?”—especially, as his Ma- 

1 Abp. Newcome's Hist. Vice, of Eng. EM. Translations, pp. 25, 2G. 
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jesty’s personal criticism contributed to cause the new revi¬ 
sion? “The kingansweredDr.Reyno!ds,That he( King James) 
“ had never yet seen a Bible well translated; though he (King 
“ James) considered the Geneva translation as the worst." 
(Abp. Newcome, ubi supra, p. 92.) Here the royal critic was 
pleased, by one sweeping judgment, to pass his own sentence of 
condemnation on the learned and valuable labours of Tyndale, 
Coverdale, Matthew, Cranmer, and the following Bishops of 
England; in which judgment, if he has no other support, he 
has virtually, at least, that of the professedly ‘ Theological’ 
Reviewer for July, 1837. But though, under his Majesty's 
presidency, those earlier revisions undeniably acquired some 
improvements, yet it is undeniable also, that they sustained 
some very remarkable deteriorations. See after, Annot. to 
2 Cor. iii. 7, 19, and v. 3: after perusing which, the Re¬ 
viewer may find cause to extend his designation, to ‘King 
‘James —with his translators.’ 

6. But, this critic still enforces his condemnation of any 
revision of our version offered, “ not upon the authority of a 
“ convocation of learned men, but solely upon the authority 
“ of one individual!” Had he come better furnished for the 
field, and better acquainted with men and things, he would 
have known, that although ‘ a whole synod of divines and 
‘ scholars—a convocation of learned meu’—of our established 
Church, should be unanimous on the readings of all texts 
regal-ding the essential doctrines of Christian faith, yet, their 
unanimity would cease there; aud that they could never 
bring their joint labours to a common result, unless by 
mutual concessions and compromises on other points of 
detail; so that, though they might put forth a conventional 
revision, they would never produce a minutely critical one. 

7. “ But,” says the Reviewer, “ even if a revision were 
“ clearly desirable —To whose standard of intellect, does he 
here mean to appeal for decision? Does this resigned victim 
of inertial thraldom wish to restore the principle, that we may 
not think, unless through the medium of a body of learned 
divines? He may as well hope to call back the breeze that 
has blown past him, as to recall those safe and soporous 
days. The Apostle exhorts, “Stand fast in the freedom with 
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“ which Christ hath made us free." Are we to renounce that 
‘freedom,’ which the Reformation recovered for us, because 
others "use it for a clohe of evil?” One degree of unfettered 
common sense, exercised for ten minutes on the facts, must 
clearly discern, that it ‘ is desirable.’ For, what are the 
facts? —namely, that between the dates of Tyndale’s first 
edition, in 1525, and King James’s, in 1611, four successive 
revisions were published by authority, according as the 
progress of the Reformation opened new stores of manuscript 
documents; thus giving a new revision, at the rate of one in 
every 22 years, during the 86 years that intervened be¬ 
tween those two dates. Whereas, during the 225 years 
which have elapsed from 1611 (within which interval a far 
greater multitude of manuscript documents, and among 
them those of greater authority, from their greater antiquity, 
have been disclosed to the Christian world), no new re- 
visional correction has been undertaken, by public authority; 
and, the fruits of all those disclosures, have remained unim¬ 
parted to the mere English reader. Does the Theological 
Reviewer think, that King James's revision was, by its na¬ 
ture, a final measure, with respect to any further emendation 
or elucidation of the sacred text? If he does, he betrays a 
dulness below zero in the scale of judgment; if he does not, 
I leave to him to give a name to the desire and effort to 
impress so false an opinion on the unlearned majority of 
English readers. It would be, strictly, ‘ to tahe away the 
‘ key of knowledge:’ not to enter in ‘ one’s self, and not to 
‘ suffer those who are willing to enter, to go in.’ 

8. In proceeding to his strictures on my volumes, the 
Reviewer’s first objection is to the title, ‘ the New Covenant;’ 
against which he has nothing to allege, further than that 
the title ‘ New Testament’ has, for so many ages, been in 
possession of the “ public eye aud ear:’’ an objection, stamped 
with the seal of inertial prejudice; for, it had never the 
sanction of the reason. Are we to believe him so entirely 
inerudite as not to know, that, during those ages, many of 
the most learned scholars throughout Christendom have 
concurred in calling that sacred volume ‘ Novum Fcedus 
‘(New Covenant),’ instead of ‘Novum Testameutum?’ As¬ 
suredly he does not know’, that Tyndale himself, in the 
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prologue to his edition printed in 1534, says, "Here tlion 
“ hast (moost deare reader) the New Testament, or Cove- 
“ naunte, made with us of God, in Christe's blonde.” It 
was only evnilticf ran ciluXeo — ‘ through custom of the idol' 
(1 Cor. viii. 8), that is, through the long-inured practice of 
the Latin Church, that Tyndale adopted the former deno¬ 
mination for his title-page, instead of the latter. But, we 
have been long enough disused from the practices of that 
Church, to he any longer, under any of its influences. 

9. His next objection, is to the form of my revision : “ It 
“ appears,” he observes, “ in a volume by itself. — It would 
“ have been more modest, and infinitely more useful, if the 
“ authorised text had been printed in its integrity; and if 
“ the altered text had been introduced, either at the foot of 
“ the page, or ( what might have been still better) in columns 
“ parallel with the authorised text.” This solemn effort of 
excerebration pertains to that branch of sagacity which 
Bishop Heber aptly called, • absurd wisdom:’ “Abdallah 
“worried me a great deal — talking all sorts of absurd 
“ wisdom." For, to tell an author who professes to write 
for the especial purpose of ‘ separation,’ that he ought to 
have written for the purpose of ‘ conjunction,’ can only per¬ 
tain to the head of absurd wisdom,'if it is to be brought 
under any head of ‘ wisdom ’ at all. The reverend mathe¬ 
matician’s new infinitesimal, is too subtle for my appre¬ 
hension ; but, if he will only place a copy of my revision 
near his copy of the authorised version, he can have the 
former ‘ at the foot ’ of the latter, or in a ‘ column parallel 
• with it,’ according as he may choose to collocate the two 
books. And he will then be sensible of this advantage, 
resulting from the former being ' a volume by itself;’ that, if 
he should be instigated to put my revision into the fire, he 
need not make an auto da fe of the authorised version, in the 
same combustion : which will shew the * infinite utility’ to 
be on the side of separation, rather than on that of conjunc¬ 
tion. He is, certainly, not very expert at finding resources. 

10. The Reviewer, feeling himself in a field wholly new 
and strange to him, and for which he had made no previous 
exercise of preparation, starts with dismay, at the suggestion 
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of spurious and apocryphal passages being incorporated into 
the text of the ‘New Covenant.' He cannot receive the idea, 
that in so sacred a consociation any thing can possibly have 
entered, that can justify the inquiry, *u( ei«|X4sj i,h, w tym 
uSu/ia yafiov;—‘How earnest thou in hither, not having on a 
‘wedding garmentV Yet, many such intruders have made 
their entrance ; and the same causes and opportunities that 
procured them admission into the old Scriptures, existed and 
acted with enlarged facilities for their admission into the 
new: during the darkness of the middle ages, whose manu¬ 
script copies have chiefly supplied the commonly received 
text. The Reviewer, therefore, can only exclaim, “ with no 
“ small astonishment and consternation — we find, in the 
* revision,' not merely noted as doubtful, but omitted as 
“ clearly spurious and apocryphal, not only the woman taken 
“ in adultery, the descent of the angel to trouble the waters of 
“ Bethesda, but, the bloody sweat of the Saviour, which is 
“ dismissed ‘ as an unskilful attempt at embellishment;’ and 
“ his dying prayer on the cross, which is also discarded, as 
“the work of some weakly-pious philoponist /” Which 
mode of critical refutation, by innuendo, possesses just the 
same efficacy now, that it did in the days of Galileo, when 
they exclaimed — ‘ He says, the sun does not move round the 
‘ earth!’ Or, in the days of Ridley and Latimer, ‘ He denies 
‘ transubstantiation, and the supremacy of the Pope!’ The 
reverend critic displays excessive ardency of zeal for our 
‘ national translation’ of the Christian Scriptures; imploring 
for it equal veneration, as for the British Constitution: a 
singular example of the bathos — from ‘ the sacred,' to ‘ the 
' secular.' “ We should not mangle it,” he very truly and pa¬ 
thetically remarks (after Bnrke), “ and toss it into a caldron 
' ‘ of magicians, to regenerate and reproduce it in a newer and 
“ better form:” — /in yirnn — ‘Heaven forbid!' But, the 
Knight of La Mancha saw giants and enchanters, where 
every one else saw only windmills. 

11. Not to detain the reader any longer, by tracing the 
lines and parallels by which the Reviewer advances to the 
assault of my works, I shall bring him at once to the point 
where the assailant begins to open his batteries in detail. 
“ There remains,” he says, “ a very ungracious part of Our 
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“ task to be performed, namely, the exhibition of some spe- 
“ cimens of criticism, which have raised up, within Us, cer- 
“ tain ‘saucy doubts and fears,’ relative to the soundness and 
“ accuracy of Our critic’s scholarship, to say nothing of his 
“ taste. Our examples will he taken almost at random : 
“ and We shall begin with his experiments on the Greek verb, 
“ aniyu." I acknowledge the ingenuity of his device, in 
endeavouring to explode a mine under all my criticisms at 
once, by issuing his general ‘ caveat’ against my scholarship 
and taste. There is also something magisterial, in the tone 
with which he introduces it. But, at the same time, it 
was no friendly star that prompted his confidence to pitch 
on the verb timyu, for summoning the attention of the 
learned world, in the first instance, to bear testimony to the 
'soundness and accuracy of his own experiments' If, how¬ 
ever, he has no objection to their arbitration, I cannot have 
any. I therefore invite the reader’s attention, in the fol¬ 
lowing ‘Annotations,’ not only to our respective experiments 
on the verb amyu, but, also, to all the other passages in 
which I have been so unfortunate as to experience the result 
of the Reviewer's censorial condemnation ; viz.— 

xi. 12. nw«i — ymrtj. xzvl. SB. 

n I, xvi. 13 (Gr. 18.) nnfyo. Rom. viii. 2(1. 


*•««/. xviii. 2 (Gr. xvi.) 1 Cor. vil. 85. 

taraXapfravu. John, i. 5. axeXivhvnu. X. 3 (Gr. 4.) 



12. The active progress in ascertaining the genuine text, 
which distinguished the first century from the Reformation, 
appears to have become spell-bound amongst us;— from the 
date of King James’s version, for the English text, and from 
that of Mill’s collation of R. Stephen's text, for the Greek. 
From those dates, both texts have stagnated with us, in 
England ; and, though the contributary streams have flowed 
freely around us, yet, some accumulation has plainly formed 
itself, which prevents those waters from entering our home 
reservoir. 

Three works, of valuable learning and labour, have been 
recently bestowed on the world, for the pious purpose of 
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advancing the youth of England in a knowledge of the 
original oracles of the Christian Scriptures; Bloomfield’s, 
Trollope’s, and Cardwell’s Gr. New lestaments; but I find, 
with concern and disappointment, that those learned la¬ 
bours have been almost entirely devoted to the perpetua¬ 
tion of the stagnant and imperfect texts to which I have 
referred. I am quite aware, of the reverential principle 
which has induced all these learned editors to preserve the 
numerous defects of those texts collectively; yet, if many of 
the passages were proposed to them separately, the same 
learned persons would withdraw, in particular cases, the 
protection which they afford to them in their consociated 

Thus for example, I am sure that in a separate disquisition, 
none of them would venture to maintain the received reading, 
which they all have nevertheless printed, in their texts of 
Luke, iii. 23 ; w, ut ioo/m^sto, o/o« Iamjp rou HX<—‘ being, as he 
‘was supposed, the son of Joseph, the son ofHeli:’ against the 
most ancient reading, on tios, ns ENOMIZETO tot msH4>, 
TOT HAI — ‘ being the son (whilst he was supposed of Joseph) 
'of Helif —when they shall have duly considered, 1. that 
the latter reading possesses the most ancient authority; viz. 
the princeps surviving copy of the Vatican, attested by 
Bentley and Birch, and corroborated by the evidence of Ori- 
gen; followed by the MSS. L, 1, 33, 118,131, 200, cited by 
Wetstein, Schulz, and Scholz, and the Vat. 360, and Ven. 
10, collated also by Birch; which testimonies, were unknown 
to our English translators. 2. that u e is commonly employed 
by Luke, as the i>s temporalis: (./Elian, V. H. lib. xii. 1, 
cited by Hoogeveen, says — in ijXtc *-goc Ku§o» i, Kenamu, 

Je/irwu u>: so we are to understand St. Luke — ii; ivofufyrt 
rou laetif, rou HA/ uio{ »*•) 3. that our Lord was not the 
son of Joseph, as vulgarly supposed at the time, but was the 
son of Mary, whom the existing documents of the Jewish 
nation record to have been the daughter of Heli (see the 
former Annott. to Luke, iii. 24): 4. that it, thus, entirely 
rectifies the confusion and depravation which the later and 
vulgar text introduced, and which continues until now. 

The same critical argument applies equally to the ad¬ 
verse readings in Hebreus, ix. 2, where the most ancient 
b 
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reading of the Vatican, is in strict conformity with the record 
of Moses; hut the common reading, (which we receive as it 
were mechanically,) is in direct contradiction to it. 

The same observation is to be extended to many other 
texts, to he hereafter pointed out; all which clearly com¬ 
bine, to demonstrate the essential difference between a 
Conventional, and a Critical Text. 


GRANVILLE PENN. 


Stoke Park, Bucks 
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ST. MATTHEW. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 1G. of two years old, and somewhat under.] an 
limit xui xaruregu : — Pollux, lib. i. c. 7, § 54, under the 
head, xa igm ovopara, xai yjomv — ‘ names of seasons and times,’ 
or periods, says: eras, lultxapnm X! m f — Vpimt, xai ii/sierrit 

In 6i •suiSiou, ogvnrai —‘ ms, a year, is a period of twelve 

• months: niMirnit, a period of half a year ; so innis, of two 
‘ years; which form is continued to iexutrns, of ten years. 
‘ When J/frijs is applied to time, the acute accent lies on the 
‘ penultimate syllable; when applied to the child, it is laid 

* on the last syllable.’ Pollux spoke only of enunciation, not 
of writing, for, written language was not then marked for 
accent (Exp. Pref. p. 67); and, as our most ancient MSS. 
of the Gr. Scriptures are not accented, wc cannot appeal to 
them to determine, whether limit is here to be interpreted 
of time, or of person. But, as Herod's inquiry was directed 
to a definite point of time (‘ the time when the star had 
‘ appeared,' ver. 7), 1 must maintain, that sound interpreta¬ 
tion directs us to understand, acc limit (xg mm ), xuru r« yjpani, 
he. i. e. ' two years from that time,’ to intend, ‘ a period of 
‘ two years;’ notwithstanding Dr. Bloomfield’s remark. It 
is true, that when applied to age, the number of the current 
year was often loosely assigned ; thus they said, ‘ in the second 
‘ year, or two years ;’ but, when the number is applied as a 
measure of time, it intends completeness of that measure : 
and xaruTigu, shews limit to be used with a definite sense, 
as rgtmis xai israsu — three years old and upward, in 
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2 Chrou. xxxi. 16. For *«™r cgu — ‘ somewhat under, or 
‘ below,’ see the former Annotations , p. 125. I have there 
shewn, that xaruircgu is (if I may so speak) diminutive of 
xaru. In 1 Chroil. xxvii. 23, we read, art, itxomircu; xa, 
xarw, where xaru, in the positive, denotes, ‘ all below twenty 
‘ years xaruregu, in the comparative, reduces that extent, 
and signifies ‘ somewhat below’ two years. It fully appears, 
from the history, that Herod’s object was, to compute the 
exact aye of his intended victim; and, that his sanguinary 
caution caused him ‘ somewhat ’ to extend the calculation ; but 
there is no ground, beyond traditional imagination, to ‘justify 
‘ the received opinion of the extent of his barbarity.' (Trollope.) 
And, this fact may serve to explain further, why no express 
record of this local act of cruelty is found in the contem¬ 
porary writers. It was fully sufficient, to verify the prophecy 
of Jeremiah to the Jewish nation; but, not of sufficient mag¬ 
nitude to prompt a heathen historian to record it, in an age 
too familiar with scenes of sanguinary atrocity: as in the case 
of ‘ the Galileans, whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacri- 
‘ fees (Luke, xiii. 1); an incident, unnoticed by historians. 

All the hypothetical arguments exercised with a view to 
detect the precise lime of the appearance of the sidereal 
indication of the Saviour’s birth, from astronomical records, 
have been a pure waste of ingenious imagination. We have 
seen (Annot. p. 122,) that the Eastern travellers were 
conducted by it to his dwelling, not at Bethlehem, but at 
Nazareth; and it was very probable, that those strangers 
would not be summoned to his presence, until he had attained 
the stage of wakeful notice, which is acquired at the age of 

Ver. 23. in the city called Nazareth .] :—The 

received text and our authorised English version, add here 
another clause : inus TO im no •sppr.rm, in Na/oj- 

ja/o; xXntneirm —‘ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
‘ the prophets. He shall be called a Nazoreean.’ A sentence of 
the same import, is found in Luke, ii. 39, iii the very ancient 
MS. D, or of * Beza: — xtxla; eggr,6ti iia rou o-gtuptiro-j, in Na^ugarof 
xXijtfijirtra; — ‘ as it is said by the prophet, that he shall be called 
‘ a Nazoreean.’ No such passage exists, in any part of the 
Old Scriptures ; wherefore, in the margin of the Syriac MS., 
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Assent. I., it is noted by Birch (to Matt. ii. 23, p. !), X. T.) 
—“in margine Cod. Assent. I. monetur, lnecsuinta esse e lihro 
“ ignoto; licet S. Efrem ea ad Jes. xi. 1. referre vclit.” We 
know, from unequivocal testimony, that St. Matthew wrote 
his gospel in his own native Hebrew, for the instruction of 
his Jewish countrymen. 1 “ Matthew compiled his gospel in 
“ the Hebrew language ; which every one translated as he 
“ was able.’’ This is the witness of Papias, an auditor of 
John the evangelist—nrnnii; luawou ar.tmtsrr,s. —Panttenus, a 
contemporary of the former, beam testimony also to Mat¬ 
thew’s Hebrew gospel, which he carried into India. Clemens 
of Alexandria, the disciple of Pantaenus, bears testimony to 
the same original; so also Irenaeus, and Origen, in the 
second century. (Euseb. Eccl. Hist. pp. 116, 138, 219, 223, 
290.) Matthew could not have confounded, in his native 
tongue, two words which had no relation common to each 
other ; but, the similarity of two words were very easily to he 
confounded by a foreigner (such as was the Greek translator 
of the original Hebrew), who has supplied the augmentation 
of the concluding verse 23, of the received and authorised text; 
which demonstrates its spuriousness. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, to reject that self-convicted philoponism. — It will 
be well here to observe, that the form Na^ojams, is found 
only in Matthew and John, and Na^a^os, only in Mark and 
Luke: as, in a similar manner, the form ' Uiov<M*.r,<j. is found 
only in the Gospel of Luke; but, in the other three, is uni¬ 
formly written 'ls{o«>.v/xa. By which fact is shewn, that as 
the passage in Matthew, xxiii. 37, containing the form'Isjov- 
is an interpolation drawn from Luke, xiii. 36, so, both 
the two passages, now found in the Greek translation of Mat¬ 
thew’s Hebrew original, have been surreptitiously introduced. 
(See the following Annot. to Mark, xiii. 1, and Luke, xiii. 
36.) The elaborated annotation of Bengel to the word Na£w- 
oct/o; in this place, who was not aware of the change which 
the text had sustained in its translation from the Hebrew 
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original; and those of Burton, Bloomfield, Trollope, and of 
all others; are superseded at once by the direct internal 
evidence, that the whole concluding clause was an unskilful 
philoponism of the Greek translator: who erroneously con¬ 
ceived, that (m£iga/os, w^ijfouoj), Jud. xiii. 5, • Nazarite,’ 
or ‘one bound under a certain now;’ and ‘ Nazarine’ or ‘ Naza- 
‘ man,' or ‘ a native of the city Nazareth,' had the same signi¬ 
fication ; and who, under that error, devised his imaginative 
superaddition. (See, Trommii Concord. Gr. ad Septuag. 
lnterpr. vol. ii. p. 62, fol.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 4. his food was locusts, &e.] ij rjop>i w nnn asp its 
— It is remarkable, that although in Lev. xi. 22, the 
‘locust and its hind’ are specially named as lawful arti¬ 
cles of food, and although they are, to this day, used as 
such, in the countries of scriptural geography (Shaw’s Tra¬ 
vels, p. 256, fol.); yet, we never find them again mentioned 
in Scripture, as applied to that use, by any one but by John 
the Baptist. The Sept, render, by the common appel¬ 
lation of uxps, the Hebrew name of several varieties of 
insects ; but, that which is specified in Lev., is the taut, 
‘ locusta,’ from ran, ‘ mullum esse.’ (Castell. Lex.) Strabo 
(tom. ii. p. 1116) describes the simple process by which 
these insects were prepared, for present and future suste¬ 
nance, by the Arabs: “These people,” he says, “live on the 
“ locusts which the VV. and S.W. winds blow in the spring, 
“ with great violence, into those countries. They place 
“ smoky fuel in their valleys, which they slightly kindle; 
“ and the swarms of locusts flying over, are blinded by the 
“ smoke, and fall down. They then collect and salt them, 
“ and preserve them for use.” See Bochart’s Hieroz. lib. iv. 
c. 4, p. 480 ; and c. 7, p. 487, where he established, in 1692, 
his position, “ Joh. Bapt. veras locustas habuisse pro cibo,” 
against his learned contemporary, Sir Norton Knatclibull, 
and other ingenious expositors, who conjectured, that axpg 
intended here a vegetable, not an animal substance ; namely, 
what is called the 1 locust-bean.’ Knatclibull found a diffi- 
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cully in supposing, that the Baptist was able to prepare the 
animal food in the desert—" quaruni artium ulla, vix credere 
“ est usum fuisse Baptistam in deserto or, that he would 
encounter the labour of doing so, and of hunting for the 
insects—“ et utrum laboris tcedium in arefaciendo coram sole, 
“ vel in renando cel in aucupando, sumpserit But, the 
order of Providence brought the swarms of insects to his 
hand, by millions, without other labour than the kindling the 
smoke of some half-dried wild vegetation ; and the ‘ Dead 
‘ Sea' was close at hand, to supply him with its salt: “ The 
“ Arabs make pits at the side of the lake, which are filled 
“ by its overflow on the melting of the snow; and, when 
“ the lake is lower, the water evaporates, and leaves a cake 
“ of salt: — the country, for a considerable distance, is sup- 
“ plied with it for common use.” (Pococke, vol. ii. p. 3(5.) 
Bloomfield shews from Aristoph. Acham. 1116, Brunck. (1129, 
Invernez.) that locusts were accounted a ‘ mean food' by 
the Greeks; but I do not find, in either of those editions, the 
‘ Schol.’ to which this learned annotator refers. It was, on 
account of the ' meanness’ of the diet, that it is here commemo¬ 
rated by the Evangelist. (See this question, determined also 
for the animal locust, in Elliott’s ‘ Travels' in Palestine.) 

Ver. 15. accomplish the whole of justification.] The 
phrase, 'fulfil all righteousness,' given by Wiclif from the 
Latin ‘ implere omnem justitiam ;’ and copied from him, by 
all the succeeding translators and revisers, demonstrates 
the embarrassment which the English rendering has caused 
to them all. It is the same with the Latin translation. 
Eulhymius approached much nearer to the true sense with 
his Greek, when he paraphrased thus: — wra ceteai pm al.r,- 

lyu PUP avaW.afa nj: epou. — ‘ Thus it becomes me to fulfil 
‘ every commandment, by submitting to baptism; that I may 
‘ release my (people) from their ancient condemnation: ’— 
that is, (as more briefly rendered here)—‘ Thus it becometh 
‘ us, to accomplish the whole of justification.’ 

The learned Cave thus betrays the equivocation with 
which these two words (justification — righteousness) were 
used by our early English divines. “ In the first three 
“ chapters of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, having 
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“ proved at large that the ‘ whole world,' both Jew and 
“ Gentile, were under a state of guilt, and consequently, 
“ liable to the divine sentence and condemnation ; he comes 
“ next to inquire, by what means they may be delivered 
“ from this slate of vengeance ; and shews, that it could not 
“ be by legal observances; but that, now, there is a way of 
‘ righteousness or justification’ declared by Christ in the 
“ gospel, extending to all, both Jews and Gentiles: whereby 
“ God, with respect to the satisfaction and expiation of 
“ Christ, is ready freely to pardon and justify all penitent 
“ believers; that therefore, there was a way revealed in the 
“ gospel, whereby a man might be justified, without being 
“ beholden to the rites of the Jewish law." (Life of St. 
Paul, § 10.) — Kara Sixtis aira\Aav«<v, to ‘ reprieve after sen- 
‘ fence of judgment given," was conventionally expressed by 
the apostles, Sixaioeuvtr, to convey which sense, the first Latin 
Christian writers devised the word, ‘justb/ico’— i. e. ‘ make- 
‘ guiltless ’ (Tertull. ad Marc. iv. 18.) It is manifest, that the 
quality of absolute and essential guiltlessness or innocence, is 
widely different from the former ; yet, those qualities are un¬ 
warily confounded, as if they were synonymous, in that position 
of the learned Cave: which is, also, that of the ‘ eleventh 
1 article of Faith, of our Church.' I must therefore take leave 
to insist, (notwithstanding the denial of two learned modern 
divines,) that the proper signification of i/xaionuwi in this place, 
and generally throughout the evangelical Scriptures, is (as 
was asserted by the pre-eminent theologian named in my 
first Annotation, Bishop Bull,) “ altogether forensic, or of 
“ legal adjudication; and intends, release from the guilt, and 
“ consequent penalty, of Sin:" —‘ for, all have sinned; but 
‘ are justified freely by grace.' (Rom. iii. 23,24.) There is 
the same relation to the terms ‘ justice and justification,’ as 
to those of rectitude and rectification :—“ rectitude, is strail- 
“ ness, not curvity; rectification, is the act of setting right 
“ what was wrong." (Johnson.) Righteousness and recti¬ 
tude, have the same ultimate signification; and so, also, 
justification and rectification have the same ultimate sig¬ 
nification. If, then, two such different imports ( righteousness 
and justification) be used as synonymous, the references drawn 
from them must necessarily be vicious, that is, false. (See 
after, Annot. to Rom. vi. 1G-2-3.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 13. sea-coast in the borders of Zeb. &c.] rra^a)u\a.a- 
tuas !> Zt)3. &c.:—This description, only denotes the 

western line of coast of the sea or lake of Tiberias; which 
formed the eastern boundaries, both of Zebulun and Napli- 
tali. Some ancient maps give the whole of the W. coast 
to Naphtali, contrary to the statement in Josh. xix. 11, 
“ the border of Zebulun went up to the sea," i. e. of Tiberias 
or Gennesaret: (not the ‘great sea,' or ‘Mediterranean,’ as is 
shewn in ver. 15; the tribe of Asher, extending front Tyre 
to Carmel, south, separated Zebulun from the ‘great sea,’ as 
is duly laid down in D’Anville’s map.) 

Ver. 15. Zebulun, and Naphtali, on the wag of the sea, 
&C.] (xaf) iIn (m;) laXaen,; (u; ro) mpu Inffonou, i.c. 

' along the sea or lake- road, to the passage of the Jordan in 
other words, ‘from Nazareth to Capernaum;’ which district, 
constituted the Galilee here mentioned. For, Nazareth was 
in Zebulun; and Capernaum, was situated at the eastern 
point of Naphtali where the Jordan enters the sea or lake 
of Tiberias. The ancient prophecy thus, minutely, described 
the first theatre of our Lord’s public ministry: “ Topogra- 
“ phia prophetica mirabilis,” observes Bengel; “ latitudine 
“ et longitudine ad punctum conveniente.” 

lb. to the Jordan.] All our English versions, from 
Wiclif to James I., have erroneously rendered the Greek 
c£gav rou loc&uvou — beyond the Jordan; following the first, or 
Latin translator, who rendered, ‘ Irons Jordanein.’ I there¬ 
fore left the received term, ‘ beyond,’ in my former text, until 
I could ascertain the principle by which the word trfjar 
ought, on all occasions, to be interpreted. This word, 
standing alone, has caused a perplexity to the commentators 
and annotators of all ages, which has not a little confounded 
the topographical history of the gospel; some writers as¬ 
suming the word to signify only, ‘trails, ultra — beyond,’ 
whilst others contended, that it signified also, ‘ cis—on this 
‘ side.’ (See Parkhurst's Lex. , new edition.) 

1. Datum ( Lex. p. 1972), speaking after Eustathius, says, 
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“ mgav {Ion. cregpjp), proprie est accusativus ab ij two .— eadem 
“ quae jj ega, n yn — per ellipsin, xara rr,v mgav vel us tjj» mgar, 

“ ‘ locis in terram inde e regione sitam' ” The word is of 
comparatively rare occurrence in the classical writers. 

2. In the sacred Greek writers, of both Scriptures, it is 
of frequent occurrence, both with and without ellipsis. The 
Sept, use it about 80 times: of these, 48 times with the 
prepositions am, er, ex, us, expressed, and the remainder, with 
ellipsis of the prepositions. The Evangelists employ mgav 
23 times; 11 times with the prepositions us, ha, the remain¬ 
ing times elliptically; but, all these use mgav as an adverb, 
with the neuter article ro, when the preposition is expressed; 
not as an accusative case, with the feminine article, as Damm 
exemplifies: “ the accusatives mgav and mgm, observes Eusta- 
“ thius, passed into adverbs — us tmggv\tuiru ro, ortgojv xai 
mga, ptmutv.’' p. 1475, 42. 

3. But, these last Hellenistic writers used it with a differ¬ 
ent acceptation from that assigned to it by Damm; they used 
it with the sense of the Heb. tap, -opn —hafiams —‘ transitus — 
‘ alveus — passage, ford, or bed of a river (‘ transition ponti- 
‘ ‘ culo conjungere — to join the opposite banks by a bridge.’ 
‘ Cic. Tusc. v. 59); so that, us to mgav signified ad transitum; 
‘ ha no mgav—per transituin; tv no Ttgav — in transitu; um 
‘ rou mgav — e transitu.’ When, therefore, mgav is found 
alone, it is elliptical of one or other of those directing 
prepositions, and its intention is manifested by the tenor of 
the context. 

In the citation from Isaiah before ns, which describes the 
extremity of the tribe of Naphtali, whose “ outgoings were 
“ at Jordan” (Josh. xvii. 9), the 1 motus ad locum’ indicated 
by oSov, directs us to understand, US to mgav —‘ along the sea- 
‘ road, to the channel, or bed of the Jordan, or simply, to the 
‘ Jordan,' which formed the S.E. limit of Naphtali; not, 
‘ beyond’ Jordan. So, in ch. xix. 1, where onr version also 
renders ‘ beyond,’ and the Greek has only mgav, we are to 
understand US TO mgav, which constituted ru bpa r)js TouSaias. 
Mark, xi. 1 (Gr. x. 1), says, ha too — ‘by or atony the 
‘ course or bank of the Jordan,’ which formed the eastern 
boundary of Judea; by pursuing which line, our Lord arrived 
at Jericho: not ‘bn/ond’ or ‘oh the other side’ which was ‘ not 
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‘ in the borders of Judea’ By rendering cregar, ‘ ultra,' in this 
place, the Latin translator entailed a prescriptive perversion 
of topographical history on all the ages that followed him. 
The theatre of the Baptist’s functions, was the ‘ wilderness of 
‘ Judea;’ the whole of which lay on the west side of the 
Jordan. So, ch. v. 3 (Gr. iv. 25), and in the corresponding 
passage, Mark, iii. 8, tregar is governed by acre, and we are 
to understand, acre rou cregar — 'from the boundary of the Jor- 
' dan.’ In John, i. 28, er Br^tcviq cregav rou logb., ocrou r- I war., 
we are to understand, er rtf cregar — 1 in or at the passage of 
‘ the Jordan:’ so, in John, iii. 26; but, in ch. x. 40, arrriKler 
cregar rou logS. u; ror rocro», we are plainly to understand, 
at ro crtguv. St. John is the only evangelist that always 
omits the preposition. In ch. vi. 1, and 17, we are to 
understand, Sia rou cregar: in vv. 22, 25, e» r v cregar : in 
ch. xviii. 1, irn rou cregar. In Luke, viii. 26, us me yugar 
ruv Tegait)wv ( rec . I'aOaoTjvwJ) r,nt tine avricregati rr,s TaXt/.atu;, 
we are to understand by avncregat, not ‘ over against Galilee;’ 
but, ‘ the opposite coast of Galilee,’ both which opposite 
coasts Josephus (B. J. iii. 3) expressly states, were included 
in the territory of Galilee. — arricroieietai ron crtgar crgay/surur 
(Polyb. iii. 97): “ citeriora et ulteriora,” Steph. Thes. Gr. 

V. cregue. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 6. beggars in spirit.] crruyoi :—I have shewn, in the 
former Annot., on the authority of Tertullian, that crru-yoi 
here signifies ‘ mendici — beggars’ So Eustathius, p. 1782, 
10. crrayeuetr, iv icy rui ecrairtir — crruyeueir, is equivalent to 
‘ to ask;’ also, p. 1833, 54. crroiyoc, o ecrairr,;, ererris be o yegii 

‘ asks; but the crews (poor) is one who works with his hands, 
* and so gains his living.’ Suicer, who loved to expound by 
the Greek of the Lower Empire , s says, “ erruyos proprie est, 
“ 6 aero crXourou xarelJur ei; erbuur—erruyos is, properly, one 

1 See former Annot. to Malt. viii. 28, |>. 140. 
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“ who has fallen from wealth to indigence:" for which defi¬ 
nition he only quotes a ‘ Code of Ordinances' of the Lower 
Greek Emperors — “ Ut habetnr ad Basil. Ceesar. regul. 
“ brev. resp. ad Tnterrog." 262, p. 630.—With such au¬ 
thority we have no concern. 

Ver. 33. should go into hell .] The Vatic, copy, thus 
reads this clause, sis yssmit asrtXty, as does the D, and some 
other anc. versions: the multitude of later copies, have 
repeated the clause of the preceding verse; betraying the 
carelessness of after copyists. 

Ver. 51. your heavenly Father.] o mrr,g ii/iui i ougams : 
Vatic, and D, MSS., and others, read thus; and do not 
repeat, e» ovgcmis, from ver. 48 (Gr. 45), as in the rec. Gr. 
text, or K. James’s revision (of our common translation). 
It cannot be too often enforced, that our knowledge of the 
most ancient testimonies of the primitive text, has been 
acquired since the year 1611, when that monarch was an 
active agent in producing our present authorised version. 
(See the following Annott. to 2 Cor. c. iii. and v.) 


CHAPTER VT. 

Ver. 2. are far from their reward] or, 1 put away the 
‘ reward from them’—acsyoum rut piotov (air) a\irm —as in 
Jer. V. 25, avsertjoas ra ayata a.<p v/ibiv. The Theological 
Reviewers manifested unacquaintance of the philological 
history, and genuine signification of the verb asrsyu (see 
Preface), will oblige me to extend this annotation far beyond 
my first design ; since he is more anxious to retain the 
particular terms used by ‘ K. James's translators,’ than to 
ascertain the true import of the words used by our Lord. 

I had stated, that the genuine and primitive sense of 
arrsyu, was ‘ averto, procul teneo, disto, absvm.' The reviewer 
admits, that “some such transitive sense” (he does not in¬ 
quire how or why?) “ does, undoubtedly, belong to it, when 
“ used to signify the action of one person with reference to 
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“ others but. he objects, with much derision, that l have 
ascribed to amyjv “ the same transitive force, when used to 
“ denote the action of a person with reference to himself:" 
and he concludes—“ Never till now did we hear it. ques- 
“ tioned, that a-o gives to the transitive verb in coinpo- 
“ sition with it, only a more full and ‘emphatic ’ sense: lyai 
“ implies possession, simply; amyin signifies, that the pos- 
“ sessor has received in full, from the proper quarter, what- 
“ ever was due or expected—that he has carried off with 
“ him the whole of what was intended for him.” It is easy 
to shew the source, from which the T/teol. Reviewer has 
helped himself to this elaborated, but fallacious, definition of 
the verb amyu. He has evidently taken it, without acknow¬ 
ledgment, almost verbatim, from the convenient * Thesaurus' 
of Suicer, first printed in 1682; who, in his turn, took it 
verbatim, also without acknowledgment, from Thomas Gata- 
ker’s Annotation to the word amyei, subjoined to his ‘ Marcus 
‘Antoninus,’ first printed in 1652; by which processes we 
may learn, how freely learned critics sometimes deal with their 
brethren’s critical property — e. g.: 

Suicer, 1082. Gataker, 1B52. 

amyu. amyin. 



According to the reviewer, therefore, the ‘only’ direct 
and full import of amyu, is to ‘receive in full; and thus he 
propounds ‘suo jyericulo,’ with Bentley's daring, butfreed from 
the learning; for, he is contradicted by every grammarian 
and lexicographer, and is not supported by any one of the 
ancient Greek writers ; all of whom, from Homer, down to 
Dionysius llaticarnasseus in the age of Augustus, used amyu 
with the significations assigned to that verb by Port us, in his 
Ionic Lex .— “ abstinere ; efiicere ut aliquis a re aliqua absti- 
“ neat; arcere, amovere, summovere ; removere ah aliquo loco 
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—also, ‘ disto, absum:' — a-ohi xai voggu tyu, Eustatli. woegu 
u/u, xu\tuu, Hesych. 

The meaning of the verb, in ancient Greek, is thus cor¬ 
rectly, though briefly, given by Dr. Maltby : “ absum, averto 
“ —to be distant, or keep off. Also, abstineo —to refrain 
“from, which signification more properly belongs to the 
“ middle, aereyo/iai." ( Gr.Gradus .) Matthiee observes—“The 
“ middle voice is exactly equivalent, in signification, to the 
“ active joined to the corresponding pronoun pers. refl.”— 
e.g. “ aertyw, to withhold another ; mid. airtytelai, a-rcsyjaSai, 
“ i. q. usnym iauror, to withhold one's self." (Gr. Gramm. 
| 491, a.) Here, Matthire contradicts the Theol. Reviewer ; 
shewing, that one of the two was by no means master of the 
subject with which he meddled. Priscian remarks: “ Graeci 
“ anyo/iai rourou xai rouro; Nos quoque, abstineo illius, et 
“ ilium, et illo." {Gramm. Latt. Putsch, p. 1176.) The first 
of these signifies, amyu {e/iaurot aen) rovrov —the second, 
amyu rom {an t/xaorou or t/iou). So in the Latin : “sese 
“ cibo abstinere.” Casar. “abstinere ignem ab cede.” Lin. 
Eustathius, who interprets aertyu by am6iv tyu, mga eyu, 
instances from Homer aansyt tpaeyam, which the Scholiast 
interprets by amtrwov —‘ keep or hold back thy sword.’ In 
Pindar, we have 4«yo» aereym, which the Scholiast explains 
by airuim —‘to thrust back or repel an imputation.’ (Nem. 
Od. vii. 31.) 

But, in an after and later age, ucnyu acquired the new 
modification of ‘ex-cipio’ —(capio ex alio) — ‘to get from 
‘another;’ not • accipio or recipio’ —(capio ad me) — to 
‘receive;’ still less, ‘ kabeo —to have.' The eminently 
learned Salmasius, contemporary with Gataker, at the very 
time that Gataker penned the note on amytn above cited, 
was pointing out and demonstrating the fact, that a variation 
in the acceptation and use of the verb aereyu, and of many 
other words, had taken place during the progress of the 
Greek language, from its adult age in republican Greece, to 
its decline under the Greek empire. No notice, however, 
appears to have been taken of his acute admonition, 1 until it 

1 Salmasius’s triumphant demm.strationa are contained in his three tracts, 

‘ rius — Funus Ling. IlellenUliae—Ossilegium Ling. Hellenist.' In which 
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was recently pressed on the attention of the learned world 
by Frederic William Sturz, in his treatise ‘ de Dialecto 
‘ Macedonica et Alexandrina,’ printed at Leipzig, in 1808, 
and inserted in the first volume of Valpy's Steph. Thesaurus. 
And yet, the fact, when once pointed out, was plain enough 
to every eye. But, the plainness of the fact, as plainly 
raised the question, and demands a discriminating answer— 
to which age of the verb are we to look for its mean¬ 

ing, as intended by the writers of the Greek Scriptures? 
namely, the Scptuagiut, and the Apostles and Evangelists. 
This is a point which Salmasius did not pursue, hut remained 
satisfied with the interpretations preemptively transmitted 
by the early scriptural interpreters. But, all those inter¬ 
preters were of the late age of the verb a-myu ; and they 
uncritically assumed, that the word was necessarily to be 
understood with the meaning current in their own day. The 
Latin Scriptures of the Roman Church, adopted and trans¬ 
mitted the same assumption; and we, as heritors of that 
church, have continued to transmit it. 

But, throughout the whole version of the Septuagint, 
a-iyu is nowhere used with the sense of ‘ recipio — to re- 
• ceire,' or * habeo — to have.’ Trommius, after C. ICircher, 
does not assign either of those senses to any of the places in 
which that verb occurs, and he cites them all in his ‘ Con- 
1 cordance' (under mrs^u, >im xgat a<rf%oi, <rojga <*■—;/cu) ; viz. 
Gen. xliii. 23; xliv. 4: Xum. xxxii. 19 : Deut. xii. 21 ; 
xiv. 24 ; xviii. 22 : 1 Sam. xxi. 5 : Job, i. 1,8; xiii. 21 ; 
xxviii. 28: Ps. cii. 12: Prov. iii. 27; xxii. 5; xxiii. 4, 
13: Ecclcs. ii. 10: Isa. xxix. 13; xlii. 19; liv. 14; lv. 9: 
Jerem. vii. 9: Ezek. viii. 6; xi. 15; xxii. 5: Joel, i. 13; 

1 Grace loquens ;* and, 3. That tlie Greek of the sacred writers was no other 
viuces wlieie that language was spoken, and corrupted by the admixture of 


numerous foreign terms—Syriac, Latin, &c. “In omnibus Ihiguis hoc idem 
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ii. 8; iii. 8 : Mai. iii. 6. — Apocryph. 1 Esdr. vi. 27 : Ecclus. 
xxviii. 8: 1 Macc. viii. 4: 2 Macc. xi. 5; xii. 29; xv. 5 
(xarutytv, not amnyjv, in the London Polyglott, and in Mill’s 
Ed.) To all those passages, the London Polyglott assigns 
only the significations of ‘ abstineo, recede, absiim, disto, 

' aufera;’ (excepting th e first and third passages, which will 
be considered separately.) Rlontfaucon, in his Index to the 
Hexapla of Origen, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, &c. 
assigns to amyu only the sense of ‘ abstineo.’ M. C. Rein- 
eccius, in his * Mamtale Biblicum in LXX. et N.T.’, com¬ 
prises all the senses of amyja, in both Scriptures, under the 
Latin ‘ auj'ero, abstineo.’ This is ample evidence, that the 
aityjn of the Alexandrian interpreters pertained to the pri¬ 
mitive age of that verb: it is also evidence, that the verb did 
not derive its new acceptation from Alexandria, as Salmasius 
and Sturz were disposed to conjecture. 

Let us, next, look to the Evangelical Scriptures, in order 
to ascertain, by which age of that verb we arc to interpret 
their Greek texts. 

In Matt. xv. 8, we find the Septuagint version of Isaiah, 
xxix. 13, cited by the Greek translator of that gospel; and 
again rehearsed in Mark, vii. 6 — r, xagSta auran trogga umyet 
arc f.ttou — in which there is an ellipsis of the pronoun, amyti 
(iauT>n). This passage, our authorised English version of the 
gospel renders, “their heart is far from me;” but, in that of 
the prophet, “ they have removed their heart far from me:" 
but, if correctly and strictly rendered, ‘ their heart has re- 
‘ moved or withdrawn {itself) far from me.’ Here, we have a 
secure critical standard for the signification and acceptation 
of amyu in the Apostolic age; and we therefore shall not 
travel, with Suicer, into the Lower Grech Empire, to ask an 
interpretation from Theophanes, in the 9tli century, (Ecu- 
menius in the 10th, or Theopliylact in the 11th, when the 
acceptation of the word was no longer the same. 

Let us now, therefore, briefly review all the places in 
which amyu and amya/sat are employed in the New Cove¬ 
nant ; remembering, that the verb is always followed with 
am and its subject, either expressed or understood. 1 

1 Polyaenus (in the second century), in Lis ‘ Stratagem.' lib. iii. c. 5, relates, 
“ that when Clistheues besieged Cirra, in Pliocis, whose territory lay between 
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The uniform sense of the middle, amypitai — ‘ abstineo 
‘ me,' in all ages, determines the primitive sense of the 
active, acr/u, to the sense of ‘ abstineo.’ 

In the passage of Matthew now before us, our Lord 
affirms, * that those persons who seek justification from 
‘ God, with an oblique regard to the praise of man, o m 
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‘ tyouei — ‘ have not,' antymsn (air' aurwr) — 1 keep or put 
‘ back from themselves,’ and therefore, are far from, the 
‘ reward they seek.’ 

But, here the Theological Reviewer exclaims—“To Our 
“ Ears, this does sound absolutely monstrous: — as if the 
“ meaning were, that the persons spoken of, kept their 
“ own reward, or their own consolation, at a distance 
“from them!" Without auy allusion to the Reviewers 
1 Ears,’ it would be difficult to match the dulness of this 
observation, from an aspirant to scriptural exposition. Has 
he, then, never read, “ Your iniquities have turned away 
“ these things, and your sins have withholden, or kept 
“ back, good things from you" — a 1 afiagnai u/sm airecrrj]<ra» 
(i. e. amryoo) ra ayaia af' ii/sut (Jerem. v. 25)? And, 
what is this but to say, ‘ Ye have kept (good things) — 
‘ your reward — your consolation — back, or at a distance, 
‘from you,' and therefore, ‘ are far from it?’ Has he never 
read, “Ye ask, and receive not — »ux oyoro — on y.a/iftaviro 
“—because ye ask evilly — bion xaxus airneitV ’—James, 
iv. 2, 3. 

The fate of the verb oxe^a, in the progress of the 
Greek language, is remarkable; of which we have an apt 
illustration in the only place where that verb is used by 
Josephus, who lived in the apostolic age, and who was ac¬ 
customed to the language of the Greek interpreters of his 
Hebrew Scriptures. ( Bell. Jud. lib. i. c. 30.) Pheroras, 
the half-brother of Herod, having designed the death of 
Herod, intrusted the poison which he had provided for 
that purpose, to his wife; but, becoming convinced on his 
death-bed, that he had falsely suspected Herod of hostility 
towards him, he ordered his wife “ to bring him the poi- 
“ son, and to destroy it quickly, before his eyes;” saying, 

lurou fa^axov h/lio ptgE, xcu fiXonooros /MV ra you; apavieor ha 
/in xaS aiou rot aXaeroga. Here, the Latin interpreter 

renders arnyu by ‘fero;’ and the passage is commonly 
understood as it is given by Parkliurst: “ I receive, or have, 
“ the reward of my wickedness,” &c. But, if the translator 
had been mindful of the ellipsis, an' opm, after anoya, he 
would have been sensible, that Pheroras designed the action 
which he directed, to be a discharge of the consciousness 
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of liis guilt; and that he used a-.rtyu in its primitive sense : 
“ I remove, or put away, from myself the penally of impiety— 
“ that I may not carry its infliction with me to the grave.” 
So, iu; ar ejjugrjre n amli/ia eg L/iur — ‘ until ye take away the 
‘ accursed thing from among you’ (Josh. vii. 13): mggu mir,tm 
(u&ixiai) aero <rou— 1 put away iniquity far from thee,’ &c. (Job, 
xi. 14): phrases, familiar to the Jewish narrator. 

We have another example still more apt, in Plutarch, 
who uses the very phrase of Matthew, roe /uefar atnyja ; 
which Wetstein, Parkhurst, and many others, have cited, 
as a proof that the passage in Matthew is to be interpreted 
‘ they have their reward.’ Yet, here also, a short attention 
to the context will demonstrate, that aviyei is used in its 
ancient 6ense, a<r tyit (a<r anno). Plutarch states, that, by 
the law of Solon, children born out of marnage were not 
obliged to maintain or relieve their fathers; and he remarks, 
that he who disregards the sanctions of marriage, nr /uadav 
amyei—puts away from — deprives himself of, that filial 
support. Langhorne has irreflectively followed the com¬ 
mon error in his English translation of Plutarch. But, 
the Sept., the Apostolical, and also the profane writers, 
use tueOo> y.a/iftunit to express ‘receiving’ a reward. St. 
Paul once says, 1 Cor. ix. 18, /iietor cyu —‘I have my re- 
‘ ward;’ which is evidence, that he would have understood 
pieSot aveyo, in a contrary sense. So also, when our Lord 
asked, ma /Mtefai eytri — * what reward have yeV (Matt. v. 
49; Gr. 48) it is equally evident, that he intended a 
sense contrary to * have,’ in his phrase, uatytaei nr /tieior, 
which almost immediately follows in the same discourse, 
c. vi. 2. 

Besides the sense of coggu ti/ti, Hcsychius assigns to amyu 
the signification of xwXsuu— ‘prohibeo,’ a sense congenial with 
its other ancient significations above stated. Alberti, in his 
note to Hesychius’s aire^e (tom. i. p. 446), either unapprised 
of Salmasius’s admonition, or persisting in the prescriptive 
error, rejects the application of this interpretation to the 
passage of Matthew now before us. "Cave tamen hoc 
“ sensu interpreteris phrasin ttnytit nr /unOm, quasi ‘ prohi- 
“ 'here mercedem' significant; ut vult doctiss. Knatchbull 
“ ad Matth. vi. 2: oodem modo exponens Plutarchum in 
“ Solone, p. 90 (in quo loco citando conspirassc videntur 
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“ Philologi Sacri): liotat enim, habere mercedem.” The 
preceding paragraphs shew the soundness of Knatchbull’s 
exposition, and the unsoundness of Alberti’s. The following 
is a translation of Knatchbull’s learned ‘ Animadversion ’ on 
the passage ; exhibiting a striking contrast with that of the 
Theological Reviewer. 

“ Verily I tell you, they have or receive their reward.'] 
“—So, the generality of interpreters; or, to that effect. 
“ But, in the preceding verse, it is distinctly said, ‘ If ye 
‘ do your alms before men, to be seen by them, ye have 
‘ no reward,’ Sec., which is a positive denial; so that the 
“ following import would be more consistent, if those who 
“ so give their alms were said, ‘ not to have,’ rather than 
‘to have’ their reward. To remedy this incongruity, 
“ I would certainly render the word with this difference; 

‘ Verily I tell you, they prevent or keep away their reward.’ 
“ By accepting praise from men, they prevent praise from 
“ God ; from whom they will not obtain it, if they bestow 
“ their alms before men, in order to be seen by them. I am 
“ well aware, that the former sense may, as some think, he 
“ maintained by an applicable distinction, namely, That 
“they have a worldly and frail reward; though, not a 
‘ solid and heavenly one.’ But, what need is there for a 
“ foreign and mystic sense; what need, 1 ask, is there for a 
“ distinction which is manifestly forced, when the sense is 
“ direct without any distinction, and such as the common 
“ use of the words import? Now, we find in all the lexico- 
“ graphers, that xuXeim, aviyu, s/nroSi^a, signify the same 
“ thing (sc. to hinder, keep back, obstruct.) —In this sense 
“ (without offence, be it said, to the learned Beza and 
“ Grotius), Plutarch designed to be understood in his Life of 
“ Solon" ( see the preceding paragraph). “And I am the 
“ more strongly urged to this acceptation, because the same 
“ word occurs, with the same sense, towards the end of his 
“ book on the Cessation of Oracles (and probably elsewhere), 
‘ Nothing prevents, or obstructs (awe^Ei), the spirit of vatici- 
‘ nation.’ Which same phrase is most expressly employed, 
“ with the very same sense, by Dionysius Halicarnasseus: 
* No fear shall prevent or deter me (apegt/) from speaking 
‘ what I think.’ Filially, it is absurd to resort to a mys- 
“ tical, where we have a literal sense; and this rule ought 
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11 to be established, for all similar passages."—( Animnde. in 
N. T. p. 11. Oxon. 1677.) 

The vicious circle of interpretation which ensued, is 
equally remarkable; proving Matthew’s meaning by later 
writers, and again, later writers by Matthew. Thus, we 
have seen Suicer determining the meaning of amyy in 
Matthew, from Theodosion, (Ecumenius, and Theophylact, 
who lived about 1000 years after that evangelist; whilst 
Cotelerius renders amytii.it, ‘ habemus,' in the spurious 
epistle of Barnabas, alleging the authority of Matthew, so 
determined ( Patr. Apost. tom. i. p. 42, not.). Yet, in the 
only passage that Stephens cites for the sense of ‘ recipio ' 
(Plut.) — r.agvm anryin, ra hlaexaXeia, rot /iieiof, the proper 
meaning of antysa is not ‘re-cipere,’ nor ‘ac-cipere;’ but 
‘ ex-cipere ’—to ‘gather from,' as the metaphor attests— 
xagntt amyjn (ant rov SwJjov, hrpta.tr!) ra hihaexa\na, rtt /iietoi: 
which ellipsis being overlooked by Stephens, he erroneously 
says, “ ubi prtepositio non itidem privationem significat." 
Yet, the ellipsis is proved in the first paragraph of the 
11 th book of M. Antoninus, where, speaking of the self¬ 
acting power of the soul, he says, ro» xagnet it aurri 
xagnoveai —wort iffiir, tyu aniya ra t/sa — (a<r’ t/oou sub.) — 
‘ the fruit that it bears, it gathers itself; so that it can say, 
' I gather my own (from myself)amyu has here a syno¬ 
nymous sense with xatnoio preceding (‘fructuin percipere, 
‘ excerpere ’); from which latter Greek verb was derived the 
Latin * carpo,’ a derivation overlooked by Gesner, and by 
our Ainsworth. The employment of antyu and amyo/iai 
became, progressively, more and more elliptical. Thus, 
where Homer says, xaxm ant yagas ‘ytsllai, Eustathius ob¬ 
serves (p. 1928, 60), “ Those who came after Homer speak 
“ elliptically: according to them, it suffices to say, xaxut 
“ amytsiat." The notion of ‘ re-cipio,' which has been at¬ 
tached by lexicographers to the verb amyu, is only a meto¬ 
nymy, or a consequence implied or deduced from its sense of 
‘ ex-cipio,' 1 which always expresses a transfer or removal from 
one party to another; and, he who has obtained from 

' “ Excipio— Iatissimx lignilicatiiinis verbinn, cujns duo tnmeu, velut 

“ mimero, nliquid, id est, eximere: nut (2.) reapers, accipere, ea qn; K veuiiiut: 
“ vel (3.) ila ut repettas.” (Leaner, Thes. Ham.) The last of these Latin 
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another, tnay certainly be considered as having received 
what he has obtained. So, where /Eschine9 says, anyjrf. 
rw anxgiav irc/.ga cnXianv; and where Caesar says (ap. 
Di. Cass.) anyjrt ntvra Tag t/iou ; the speakers did not 
intend to express ‘reception by,' but, ‘acquirement from.’ 
In Num. xxxii. 19, anyo/itv rove xXijjou; fi/im tv rw mgav, Sec. ; 
a Greek ear would have understood, anyaptv me xXtigous i/iuv 
(ttM rm xXjjjuii) tv rwmgav, Sec. —‘ we have drawn our lots ( from 
‘ or out of the lots) on the side of the Jordan eastward.’ 

Though annotators have been prompt to say ' anyu pro 
‘ habeo' (as Upton, Index to Epictetus), yet it is certain, 
that avtyu never acquired the simple and absolute sense of 
‘ habeo —-to have,’ but was always understood relatively to 
the subject of an with which it was compounded ; there¬ 
fore, Emanuel Moschopulus, in the fourteenth century (the 
latest age of the ancient Greek language), explains anya 
by an\af3wv tyu — ‘ take from,’ (p. 176, Lulet. 1545). And, 
though Gataker described amyttv as ‘ phrasis emphatica; ’ 
though Suicer echoed Gataker; and though the Theological 
Reviewer, who admired the word, echoed ‘ emphatic’ to 
Suicer; yet, there U no more of emphasis in that verb, than 
in any other verb compounded with an. It is used ellip- 
tically of its object; and Gataker, not having traced the 
ellipsis, was led to regard its power as emphatic. To obtain, 
therefore, the signification insisted upon by my censor, it 
is incumbent on him to fill up the ellipsis, so as to express 
the quarter from whence the reward was received. 

But, the Theological Reviewer, like Gallio, ‘ cared for 
‘ none of these things:’ —it was sufficient for him to search, in 
some book of reference, for a passage which he might appro¬ 
priate, and employ as an artillery to sink my exposition; and 
he flattered himself, that he had found it in Suicer. In that 
exultation, (to express a quality which he acknowledges, 
above) he ‘ saucily' ask9 :—-“We are extremely anxious to 
“ know, how Mr. P. would translate the Sept. Gen. xliii. 
“ 23, n agyugtov ii/im anyal Would he say, that the steward 
“ of Joseph’s house meant to affirm, that the money of Jo- 

significations was the primitive sense of the Greek *xtx» • the first was the sense 
it acquired in a subsequent age; the second is the metonymical sense, which 
modern lexicographers have loosely assigned to it, but which the verb did not 
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“ seph’s brethren was ‘far from him,’ and that he had never 
“ touched a shekel of it ? If he should say this, he would find 
“ himself grievously at variance with the original Hebrew; 
“ which, literally rendered, is, 1 your money came to me,’ that 
“ is, as our authorised translation gives it, 1 I had your 
“ ‘ money.’ ” Passing over the unlearned confusion of the re¬ 
lations between the Hebrew, Greek, and English texts, which 
he here exhibits, I would ask this criticist — Whether it was 
through stratagem, or in honest ignorance, that he here pro¬ 
poses, as a sentence of the Septuagint, a sentence which does 
not so exist in any copy of the Septuagint? Whether it was 
stratagem, or pure ignorance, that caused him to suppress a 
word in the Greek sentence, essential for the translation 
which he calls for? The whole passage stands thus, in every 
copy of that version, printed and MS.; — to ii/tuv iuSo- 

xi/iow The Hebrew text has no word answering to su- 

hoxi/ioov: the Latin renders from the Greek, ‘ argentum probum 
1 vestrum habeo.' As Joseph’s steward had restored the 
money when he spoke those words, and therefore had it 
not actually in his possession, it is manifest, that the present, 
attyu is a vitiated reading. Wherefore, Augustin (who has 
‘ probatum' instead of ‘ probum ’) aptly remarked, “ menda- 
“ cium videtur; sed aliquid significare credendum est.” 
( Qucest. ad Gen. tom. iii. p. 413.) Now, a9 Joseph’s 
steward was cashier of Egypt at that period, if wboxi/som 
(instead of being a neuter adjective, as is supposed in the 
Latin translation) is the first person imperfect of a verb, 
tvioxififai (quasi ivSoxsu — tvtoxa, eulcxip.tt; Hesych. cuSoxia, and 
not. 13, p. 1495); and if a * s properly uon-fH, i. e. am yon, 
by the curtailment of a final *, common in MS. texts, we 
shall then have the pertinent sentence — to agyvpot ii/suv 
tudoxifiiou aittyuo, equivalent to ivloxi/iiut aa-ti^ov: “ saepe par- 
“ ticip. verbo junctum, mutuam patitur permutationem, et 
“ per verbum redditur; ipsum autem verbum, participii vim 
“ obtinet: ut iXahv iwexp u-ym.” (Viger. Hoogev. p. 262, and 
344) — ‘ bene affectus erga vos retinui.’ ‘ I purposely, or 
‘ with a good design, witliheld, or kept bach, your money ’— 
i. e. did not pay it in. Thus it is, that I am disposed to read, 
and to translate, this spurious passage. The reviewer, how¬ 
ever, could not have pitched upon any other, that would 
6o palpably have betrayed his ignorance of the Septuagint 
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version, both in itself and in its relation to the Hebrew 
original. Trommius thus introduced it, separately , in his 
Concordance, tom. i. p. 662, under the word as an 

‘ obelised’ passage: 

“ 2. uii nihil extat in Hehr. Uxlu. 

“ Gen. xliii. 23. ««. n ip*, .«&«</«.» 

by excluding whoxi/tew, therefore, from his quotation of the 
passage, the reviewer has affixed his own seal, in attestation 
of that ignorance. 

The reviewer calls this exposition of my * error '— 

my ‘strange hallucination;' and adds,according to his notion 
of good taste, that ‘fire cannot burn it out of me which is 
the only true point in his stricture. There is, usually, some 
balance observed, between self-admiration and knowledge; 
but, in this critic, the balance is destroyed by the prepon¬ 
derance of the former quality. ‘ De non mihi apparentibus, 
' et non existentibus, eadem est ratio,’ appears to be the 
prompting and encouraging principle of all his criticisms. 

I have to apologise to the reader, for detaining him so 
long with this annotation; but, as the reviewer had entered 
the arena professedly to shew, how instantly and easily he 
could demolish the labour of a long life, it was necessary 
once to present him in his true dimensions, as a philologist 
and a critic. In all future occasions, I shall advert only 
briefly to his animadversions. 

Ver. 13. for. Thine is the Kingdom, &c.] Scholz, em¬ 
phatically rejects this sequel from his text: “Egomet, cum 
“ Complut., Erasmo, Camerario, Grotio, Millio, Benyelio, 
“ Wetstenio, Griesbacliio, earn ut spuriam rejeci:” but, with 
this ‘ Egomet,' he forgets the name of his laborious senior, 
and fellow countryman, Schulz ; who preceded him by 
three years; although he copies a portion of his note. 
Matthsei alone, of modern editors, would retain it critically. 
Its retention by Burton, Bloomfield, Trollope, and Cardwell, 
is rather formal and conventional, than critical. But, 
though we are bound to discriminate between our Lord's 
own words, and those of any other; yet, this very ancient 
and beautiful conclusion is well entitled to retain its place, 
with due distinction, as a liturgical appendage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 22. prophesied.'] The word ergofxnuu — ‘ to pro- 
‘ phesy,’ is vulgarly assumed as signifying only, to ‘foretell 
‘future contingencies.’ But, since that word is used in the 
New Scriptures with a different signification, the English 
reader requires a more particular exposition of the cause 
and nature of that difference, than I find provided for him. 
Erasmus, in his ‘ Index Vocab.’ prefixed to his N.T., says, 
“ Prophets are persons adorned with the extraordinary gift, 
“ of foretelling future things, and declaring things that are 
“ concealed." This last is the true and proper meaning of 
xjo fr.riuu, and the former is only a particular application of 
the power. Eusebius, quoted by Suicer, clearly exposes 
this sense : (<rgopi)rijs) mga rc ergofaiKiv xai (rgopwr/^ei* eu avri/i 
ro Sim ermi/sa, /in /somi ru iragevra, a\}.a xai rot pikknem aXtiit) 
xui axgiSt) yvueiv — “a prophet is so called, from the Holy 
“ Spirit exposing and bringing to the light, through him, 
“ not only present things, but also, a true and accurate 
“ knowledge of future things.” Festus, who lived under 
Augustus and Tiberius, in his abridgement of the more an¬ 
cient work of Verrius Flaccus, says, “ Prophetas dicebant 
“ veteres, antistites fanorum oraculorumqne interpretes — the 
“ ancients called prophets, the chief priests of the temples 
“ and interpreters of the oracles.” So also St. Paul, after 
using the word irgoftinur,™ — ‘ prophesy,’ in 1 Cor. xiv. 5, 
explains that word,in ver. 13, by Ing/sr,tiur ,— ‘interpret;’ that 
is, declare and expound the hidden truths of the Gospel. 
Thus, whether in the ancient heathen world, or in the pri¬ 
mitive Christian Church, ergofr,reuu implied merely to ‘ speak 
‘forth, tell, or declare actually;’ unless the action was ex¬ 
pressly directed to a future object, by some determining 
adjunct, which then gave it the particular sense of 'fore- tell.’ 
The common misapprehension of the proper import of this 
verb, has arisen from erroneously taking for granted, that 
the esc in this compound, always intends 'pros’ with relation 
to time. Whereas, in its general sense, it intends ‘ coram, 
‘in medio;’ so that ergoipjirtuu signifies ‘ pro-loquor,’ rather 
than ‘ prte-dico:’ —- as -rgo-r iItjj,i — ‘ pro-pono.’ Stephens ob¬ 
serves, on the passage of St. Paul, last quoted, “ est autem 
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“ in hoc loco nihil aliud quam 6«pijrsue/p — adeo 

“ ut pnep. Tjo ponatur pro !«.” This exposition is equally 
applicable to Matt. xxvi. 68 ; Mark, xvi. 65 (Gr. xiv.); 
Luke, xxii. 60; and John, xi. 51. In the passage before us, 
we are to understand : ‘ Have we not declared and published 
‘ the revealed mysteries of Thy Gospel, as Thy oivn minis- 
‘ ters?’— How little this exercise iii itself, will avail for 
justification with God, our Lord here awfully forewarns all 
secularly ambitious preachers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 29. What hast thou to do with us?] That our common 
English rendering of the phrases, n him xai toi — n c/loi xui 
soi — ‘ What have we to do with thee?’ —reverses their true 
import, will appear on closer investigation ; and, that mi 
denotes the ageut, h/m or i/ioi the patient, in the supposed 
action. The Lat. Vulg. translated “ quid nobis et tibi ”— 
Wiclif, “ What to us and to thee?” Erasmus critically ob¬ 
served, of the Latin rendering; “ Into, quid hie ‘ Inter- 
‘ preti cum Grteca figura ?’ Vertendum erat, si Latine 
“ loqui voluisset, Quid tibi rei nobiscum est?” This inter¬ 
pretation is confirmed by the question that follows, ‘ Art 
‘ thou come to torment us before the time?’ This order of 
interpretation is to be observed, also, in Mark, i. 24, v. 7; 
Luke, viii. 28; John, ii. 4. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 6 (Gr. 2). the twelve apostles.] The order in which 
the names of the twelve apostles are given here by Mat¬ 
thew, by Mark, in ch. iii. 15, and by Luke, in ch. vi. 14, are 
generally the order in which they became disciples of our 
Lord. Andrew, Peter, Philip, Bartholomew (or Nathanael), 
and the two sons of Zebedce, were his first disciples that 
attended his person (John, i. 39-43). Of the conversion of 
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Chap. X. 

Thomas (named D'ulumus, or Twin) we are not informed; but 
the calling of Matthew, surnamed Levi, we have on record. 
The three following were our Lord’s brothers according to 
his legal genealogy, viz.: James, the son of Alpheus ( Kleo- 
pas, or Klopas), and his two brothers, Judas, called 1'had- 
deeus, and Simon, called the Kananaau or Zealot. In 
Luke, vi., and Acts, i., these last are plainly described in 
the Vat. MS., Iaxu/?o{ AXpcuov, xai ti/u» i ZjjXwttjs xm UuSag, 
laxaj/3ou—‘James son of Alpheus, and Simon the Zealot and 
‘ Judas, or Jude, brothers of James.’ (See c. xiii. 55, and 
Annot. to John, xix. 25.) 

Ver. 7. Bartholomew .] Ba^oXo/wx/oj: ‘ Proprio nomine 
‘ videtur vocatus fuisse Nathanael.’ (Wetstcin.) — ‘It ap- 
‘ pears, that Bartholomew's proper name was Nathanael.’ — 
This is also the judgment of the learned Bengel; also, of 
Bloomfield: Clarke and Wilson are silent on the subject: 
Scott, Burton, and Trollope, balance: a more decided opi¬ 
nion is that of a modern, but modest, traveller in 1832-33; 
“ We passed Cana: this was the birth-place of Nathanael, 
“ afterwards called Bartholomew.” ( Notice of the Holy 
Land, by the Rev. R. Spencer Hardy, p. 232.) A question— 
“so long a-growing, and so leisurely ” (Shak.) — does not 
occur in any other place. Now, St. John names Nathanael 
among the earliest of our Lord's disciples, but he never 
names Bartholomew; while, the other evangelists name 
Bartholomew, but do not name Nathanael: as, also, Mat¬ 
thew and Mark name Thaddeus among the twelve, but do 
not name Judas; and Luke names Judas (the brother of 
Simon), but does not name Thaddeus. Both the names, 
Nath, and Barth., are mentioned among the twelve dis¬ 
ciples; as are both those, of Thadd. and Jud. The latter 
two, are not distinct and different individuals, but the same 
person ; and therefore, reason instructs us to understand, 
that the former two names also, are not those of distinct and 
different individuals, but of the same person. (See Cave, 
Lives, frc., Bartholomew.) 

Ib. Thomas .] St. John tells us, that Thomas was called 
AiSu/io;, or twin-brother; and he is coupled, in the catalogues 
of the three other evangelists, with Matthew: but with this 
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observable difference ;—tliat, in the first, they are presented 
as ‘ T. and M.,' and in the other two, a9 ‘ M. and T.,' but 
without the description of ‘ twin.’ It is reasonable to infer, 
from these variations, that ‘ Thomas’ was the younger, to 
whom ‘ Matthew' yielded the priority of courtesy. This inti¬ 
mation, however, was soon lost sight of, under the error which 
early established itself in the copies, and which represented 
Matthew as being a ‘son of Alphens.’ (Consult the next 
Annot., and that to Mark, ii. 14.) 

Ver. 7. Matthew, the publican.'] There is much to set to 
rights in this catalogue, as it has descended to us. The 
clause Asj3/3coos o e»ixXij0f/{—‘ Lebbwus, whose surname teas’ — 
(as our Version renders those words), is not found in the two 
most ancient MSS., Vat. and Ephr., nor in Cod. L.; it is 
not found in the Latin versions, nor in the Coptic. It was 
therefore, in its origin, a marginal gloss designed for elucida¬ 
tion, thus: 

e«3W — * ' | and Thaddeun — 

but, afterward copied into the text, and erroneously inserted ; 
since it regarded Matthew, not Thaddceus or Jude; and thus, 
Lebbans, AifSfiaiot, was only a Greek form of the Hebrew 
Asm (—‘ Led,’ another name of Matthew, which Origen wrote 
Ae/3jj; ( contra Cels. i. c. 62), but the glossist, AtfSfiaioc : for Eu- 
thyinius, in the twelfth century, pronounced, with sounder cri¬ 
ticism than some of our latest learned commentators ; 6 Aeui's 
euros 5 M utSuios ten, iimj/so; yu g jj»—* this Levi is Matthew, for 
‘ he had two names’ (in Marc. ii. 14). The clause, therefore, 
if inserted according to the intention of the glossist, would 
thus have constituted the passage: Marteios i rskmsic, AsgSmos 
71 Aiuie o emx*7i6fii, xai Iaxw3sg .— Mill, asWetstein states, “ pu- 
“ tabat Aefifiuiov eundem esse, qui Asvis dicitur;” butWetstein 
proceeds, “ neque ralioncs orthographic <e patiuntur eundem 
“ esse Aev/V et As/S/Sa/or.” Yet, as Origen wrote Ae,3>is for 
Atu'is (as Aa/3/3 is written for Aavrf), and the later Greeks 
wrote Asua/os 1 for Aew;, it is evident, that the principles of 
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orthography, supply tlic strongest confirmation, to the iden¬ 
tity of the four names, A aSs, Acfins, Avia n,;, Ai@fia.ic;. For 
the identity of the three forms, Alpheus, Klcopas, Klopas, see 
Annot. to John, xix. 25. (Connect the following Annot. to 
Mark, ii. 14. 

Ver. 8. Simon the Kananamn .] xammac. so read the two 
most anc. MSS., Vat. and Ephr.; and so also, this denomina¬ 
tion should he written in English, with a IC, to prevent its 
further misapprehension. This word ' Kananaan is only the 
Hebrew of the Greek word 'Zealot:' thus, where the Sept, 
interpret the Hebrew by fyiAarr,; — ‘ zelotes,' the original is, 
top — xam — Itana. Matthew, who wrote his original in 
Hebrew, and Mark, who copied from Matthew, read xammioc ; 
in later copies xarawriis. Luke, who wrote altogether in 
Greek, wrote &\urrn. (“top — xam — 'zelotes,' Exod. xx. 
“ 5, sic in Lege; in Prophetis, WDP— xama"— id. Nah. i. 2, 
Castell. Lex.) The ignorance of a later age changed the 
word into a name of country, in Cod. Bezos, Xurnmns — 
' Chanaanite yet Euthymius apprehended the word in its 
true sense, hpwa rev £ijA«njv, r,rot ror xavainrrtv—" Simon the 
“ Zealot, or the Kanauite.” (See former Annot. to Luke, vi. 
15, p. 232.) 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 2. sent to him by his disciples .] AT A rur /a. a .— 
The rec. text reads 3w> not im ; on which readings Bloomfield 
thus observes: “ Some MS. version and fathers have dia, 
“ which was preferred by Mill, Bengel, and Schulz, and 
“ edited by Fritz ; the evidence, however, is too weak." Let 
us assay this * too weak evidence,’ which is that of the Codd. 
Vatic., Ephr., Beza, and Dublin; and which are the ear¬ 
liest surviving testimonies, written some centuries before 
any of the aggregate of those copies which constituted the 
received text. It is, therefore, permissible to reject the 
learned doctor’s personal sentence, and to adhere preferably 
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to that of Mill, Jicngel, and Schulz; and of the four patri¬ 
archal authorities, which are here alleged. 

Ver. 12. is proclaimed.~] fioarai; corresponding to s 
mi — ‘ is preached,’ as the same passage is rendered in 
Luke, xvi. 16; not/S la^trai — ‘ suffereth violence,' as in our 
Engl. Vers., (see the former Annot. to Matt. xi. 12.) 
The Theological Reviewer says, “ /3if3o>ip.m( may signify 
'celebrated;' but it is incumbent on Mr. P. to satisfy 
“ Us, that /So aelcu is ever used, where the meaning is, 
“ that a thing is ‘ openly proclaimed or taught by indivi- 
‘ duals.”' I therefore add from Favorinus (or Phavorinus), 

р. 152— fio[3oriy,eva, HiuftoTjru : — that is, ‘published, spread 
‘abroad:' and moreover, by individuals; — Siam^zouei rove 
Hiufiorjaavrue, on Kop/sobo; rffcijxe —' they sent about those icho 
‘ should spread a report, that Commodus was dead.’ (Hero- 
dian, ap. Steph.) “ Aia/3ifiotip,tne, unde biafioriroe :—rov (fotou 
“ Smi Soijrsu yttopevov boro rm toboiov —the murder having been 
“published abroad by those from within." (Ib. ap. Steph. 
hafioau.) The falseness of the rule, first broached by Thomas 
Magister in the fourteenth century, and copied by Favorinus 
in the sixteenth, ‘ that bmfioav was applied only to evil report, 
‘ and mpfieau to good report,’ has been abundantly exposed 
by later eminent commentators: “ in utramque partem, cum 
“ adjuncta re quapiam, de qua agitur, sumi patet." (Ouden- 
dorp. Thom. Mag. p. 209, 10, not. ed. I. S. Bernard. Lugd. 
1757.)—3/a/Scam expresses a wider sphere of divulgation than 
voppoau. B ourai, here, in the passive, and fiomroe in the active, 

с. lit. 2, are used for 3/a/J»2 rat, 3/a/3oSwo«; the simple for the 
compound verb. We find the readings (SouXera/ and /3/a^ra/ 
confounded in abbreviation, in MSS. (Steph. 1’hes. tom. iv. 
p. 14—p. 258, Valpy). 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 3. put him in prison .] The locality of that prison, 
and the scene of this whole transaction, have been wrought 
into much confusion. We learn, from three contemporary 
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historians, deeply interested in the fact, that, at the time of 
its occurrence, Judea was under the jurisdiction of the 
Roman governor, Pilate, and Galilee under that of Herod, 
(Luke, iii. 1); that Herod gave a great feast to the nobles, 
chief officers, and principal persons of Galilee (Matt. xiv. 
6; Mark, vi. 21); therefore, that the feast was celebrated 
within Herod’s own dominions of Galilee. We learn, that 
during the feast, and while the guests were at table, a 
soldier was sent out, with an order to bring in the head of 
the Baptist, which order he duly executed: the prison was 
therefore in the same locality with the scene of the feast, 
namely, the sovereign's actual residence in Galilee. Yet, 
because Josephus, who wrote later, and was little interested 
in the circumstance, has cursorily stated, that the Baptist’s 
imprisonment and death took place at ‘ Machcerus’ (a fortress 
beyond the Dead Sea, in Arabia), many learned persons 
have seized on this obscuration, as a new light, and have 
thereby darkened the whole history. The authors of the 
‘Ancient Universal History' pertinently remark; “Josephus 
“ should have told us, how it came into Herod’s posses- 
“ sion ; having told us just before, that Machterus belonged 
“ to the king of Arabia.” (Vol. x. p. 537.) The most 
probable opinion, therefore, seems to be that of John 
Phocas, who, about 1180, wrote his Itinerary in Syria and 
Palestine; and who referred the events in question to the 
city ‘Samaria,’ which bad been recently beautified by the 
late Herod the Great, and had been called by him, ‘Sehaste,’ 
in honour of Augustus. 

There is no ground, whatever, for assigning the whole 
of Perea to Herod Antipas's tetrarchy. The name ‘Perea,’ 
from the Greek ertsairi (yn or x a S a )t denoted that portion of 
the ancient Israel which lay on the east of the Jordan; from 
whence, an inhabitant of those parts was called crsjaiV,;; (Jo¬ 
sephus, de B. J. lib. ii. 20); a term, which the Sept, translators 
have extended even to Abram, in Gen. xiv. 13, Afya/e. ™ 
iHurj, where our version renders, ‘Abram the Hebrew,’ 
from the original narn. Of that eastern transamnian dis¬ 
trict, the portion that adjoined the Sea of Tiberias, formed 
the eastern extent of Galilee, as far as Gadaris, as Jose¬ 
phus states explicitly ( ib. lib. iii. c.3); so that when our Lord 
crossed to ‘ the country of the Gadarencs,’ or Gerasenes 
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(whose countries were contiguous), he was still in the tc- 
trarchy of Galilee; in the north of which district, Herod built 
the city Julia. No other portion of the Pereea is assigned 
to Herod Antipas’s government by Josephus, and, therefore, 
none so remote as ‘ Macheerus.’ And, as we have such 
strong reason for contesting the fact, that the fortress Ma- 
chasrus was the scene of the Baptist’s death; it is reasonable 
to think, that the statement originated from a confusion of an 
oral tradition, that Herod Antipas had dealt with the Baptist, 
as Herod Agrippa afterwards dealt with James the Elder — 
arc/As maxaipa — ‘slew him with the machjera, or sword,’ 
Acts, xii. 2. A recent learned annotator inadvertently de¬ 
scribes this Herod, as ‘Herod Antipas, who murdered the inno- 
‘ cents;' but, the murderer died during our Lord’s infancy, 
before he was recalled from Egypt. It is advisable, there¬ 
fore, to prevent further mistaking of their persons, to 
annex a distinct ‘ genealogy of the Herods,’ drawn from 
Prideaux's ‘ Connection,' part ii. p. 509, fol. 1717. 



Ver. 5. and though she wished.] This passage ought to be 
rendered in accordance with the more full and minute re¬ 
lation of the same incident, as reported by Mark, vi. 17-19 ; 
which shews, that the agent of the verb and participle, is not 
‘Herod’ {he) in the parenthesis, but {she) ‘Herodias’ in the 
text preceding the parenthesis: and, therefore, that the text of 
Matthew has been unskilfully adapted, in the rec. reading, 
to an erroneous assumption of the former construction, and 
has been thrown into a direct contradiction to that of Mark: 
which last, is confirmed by the minuter circumstances it nar¬ 
rates. The primitive text will therefore have stood, as in 
Mark, xai rjhXa aurot umxrtmi; or, xaj StXnuea a.iirof amxr. epo/3. 
r. o.; a compend fcx. of the participle, being misapprehended. 
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Ver. 13. Tliou hast said:'] not, ‘Thou art Peter :’— 
au suras, not m a rrerges. (See the former Annotations, p. 151.) 
I have there shewn, that Jerom and Augustin found both 
those ancient readings, in the same narrative ; and, that the 
former father testified his perplexity at the double reading: 
“ Quid est quod ait? —‘ Et ego dico tibi, Quia tu mihi 
‘ dixisti:' —‘ Et ego dico tibi, Quia tv es Petrus ? ’ ”— both 
which Latin imports, resolve themselves into the same 
original Greek. 

The Theological Reviewer here contends, with a puerile 
pertinacity, that, “ unless I c an she w that TTC was a usual 
“ compend of rtsrjos, and GITTC of shtos, my conjecture 
“falls to the ground.” The puerility of this remark consists 
in the ignorauce of assuming, that compendious writing was 
a process of defined and limited rule; whereas, from its 
cause and nature, it was undefined, contingent, and in a 
great measure arbitrary, in the position of every writer. 
( Expos. Pref. p. 71). What we are to require for a sine 
qu& non, as critics, is not necessarily a duplicate of a specific 
compend, but, full evidence that an alleged compend is in 
perfect conformity with the principles of usage by which 
compendious writing was commonly conducted. Now, since 
we have positive evidence from the MSS., that vowels were 
commonly omitted; that ttSu/sares was written evbu/iTos, imgu- 
/3oX jj migaf3X7|, yevr,eerai ysvetrai, Mansur er,i Mavfljs, imgOms rogvof 
(lb. p. 74) ; we have complete moral evidence, that wrac 
would have be en co rrectly and familiarly abridged, emts. 
With regard to TTC; it ha s not been suggested, that cet-jo; 
wa9 originally written TTC: but, that, the connected primi¬ 
tives ffuf/iri, having been afterwards arbitrarily divided mi u 
5s, instead of <ru ei5s, some early copyist, either by error or 
artifice, extended 5s into •sirgos, as, in the preceding para¬ 
graph, he had duly extended jrs into j^nn-os. 

The caviller is determined to force this question of simple 
philological criticism, into a question of controversy : “Among 
“ the conjectural attempts of Mr.P.,” he says, “ there are few 
“ which demand more cautious consideration than his dealing 
“ with the celebrated text, Matt. xvi. 18, Gr. (v. 13 of the 
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“ N. C.), which forms, as it were, the foundation-stone of the 
“ fabric of Roman Supremacy. If the former (<r u u TEt-gos), 

‘ Thou art Peter,’ is the true reading, the Romanists will 
“ continue in possession of a weapon which they have most 
“portentously abused: if the latter (m tivas) — ‘Thou hast 
‘ said,’ the weapon will be wrested from their hands for 
“ ever.’’ The theologian has thus spared me the necessity of 
demonstrating, that the foundation of the Papal Supremacy 
depends, and has always depended, on a philological selec¬ 
tion between two ancient readings. It is undeniable, that 
the only passage of the New Scriptures which the Church of 
Rome ever alleged, or attempted to allege, as constituting a 
‘Warrant of Primacy' in the Christian Church, in favour 
of the Roman See, is this clause of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
with the reading <ru u vt (vtrg os), instead of a reading eu e«s 
(ecraj); and there is good ground for establishing a conviction, 
that a variation of the latter reading, to produce the former, 
was artificially effected, in order to create the spurious ‘ War- 
‘ rant.’ An internal evidence of very early corruptness, has 
now, at length, in this late age, revealed itself in its essence, 
which can never again recover its former deceptious appear¬ 
ance of integrity. Every one will henceforth be sensible, 
that the sentence, “ thou hast said," is more congruous with 
the context, and more consonant with our Lord's mode of 
discourse, than, 1 thou art Peter.’ Yet, on this ground of 
vacuity were erected those monstrous pretensions, which 
the Virgil of modern Rome, Vida, bishop of Alba, thus por¬ 
trayed, with impious fiction, in homage and obedience to his 
Ecclesiastical Augustuses, Leo X. and Clement VII.; at the 
very moment, when the dispensation of the * Reformation ’ 
first began to beam on the Christian Church, a.d. 1550: 
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Dlgnatus venla meliorem In prlstina reddas. 

Claudere siderei portas, ac pandere cffili. 

q Christiad. lib. vi. C62. 

“ And, Peteii, Thee, in failh by none excelled. 

By whom the Key and Sovereign Power are held; 

Thee Chief, with peerless honour, I ordain 
O’er all who faithful own My Heavenly Reign. 

O'er hearts submissive spread Thy sheltering hand : 

Reduce rebellion to Thy just command. 

Whome’er, in vain admonished, Thou condemn 
To fly an outcast from the haunts of men 
Of righteous converse; he, the same, shall be 
An object marked of Heaven’s hostility. 

In vain shall he aspire to bliss above; 

Till Thou appeased shalt deign, with pious love 
Tempering the ardour of Thy righteous bate, 

Again to raise him to his first estate. 

To Thee, in fine, for mortal men 'tis given, 

To close, or to unfold, the gates of Heaven. 

He spoke, and rising left this earthly world." 

And in his ‘ Hymn to the Apostle Peter , and his See *— 

“ Ille inde Tibi, mortalibus pra omnibus, 

Earn (ecclesiam) reliquit atlieria repetens dornos, 

Hsreditario velut jure caperes— 

Pet re, sive Cephas, seu Simon did eligis— 

Alium, deinde alium, instituit in secula; 

Eadem ut potestate pari ter prscellerent, 

Sella sedentes in Tua, eodemque Solio : 

Consultum nt hominum generi ita deinceps foret, 

Omnes ut undu agnoscerent ultro caput." 

“ And, when He sought the realms of Light, 

To Thee, hereditary right 

To that High Power He gave to claim. 

In Peter's , Cephas', Simon's name 
And, endless heritors decreed 
Each after other to succeed, 

And fill, like Thee, Thy rightful Throne; 

Whom men, sole head on earth, should own!"—(1.23—C3.) 

Thus, the “ Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me¬ 
mento," of heathen Rome — “ Roman! take heed thou rule 
the race of man!” (—which constituted the maxim of Impe- 
al Roman policy,) combining with the assumptive ‘ War- 
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‘ rant' couched in the terms, ‘ Thou art Peter,' &c. engen¬ 
dered the principle of Pontifical Roman policy. 

I willingly accept the Theological Reviewers designation, 
of ‘faithful Protestant critic;' notwithstanding, the irony 
with which it is bestowed. 

Ver. 14. on this rock] im raurjj rp : — this Hebrew 
idiom is equivalent to the Greek m nur^i (Xoy^i) uta tm 
ciT^a — ‘ on this ( word or saying) as on a rock.’ So in 
Exod. six. 4, where our version renders too literally with 
the Hebrew, ‘ I bare you on eagles' wings,' the Greek inter¬ 
preters, though Jews, render paraphrastically, ‘ I bare you 
‘ as on eagles’ wings’—areXoCor !ipas iifti st / rtn^iyw) airm. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ver. 1. to the Jordan.] —see above, c. iv. 15. 

Ver. 28. in the Regeneration.'] tt rp vaXiyyaunu: — This 
word occurs, in the N. C., only twice: here, with relation to 
the work of Creation; and in Titus, iii. 5, with relation to 
the work of Grace. In this place, with the definite article, 
it intends that period which will arrive, when “ He who 
“ sitteth on the throne shall have declared, Behold! I make 
“ all things New." It intends, the ymeis xamu ougavou xai 
7 >js xanris — “ the generation of a New Heaven and a New 
“Earth." (Gen. ii. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 1, 5.) 
Comp. Luke, xxii. 29: “ For,” observed Macarius, iri the 
fourth century, “for Christians, there is another world, and 
“ other enjoyments." 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 25. planted a vineyard, and raised a fence — and 
dug a wine-vat — and built a tower.] “Within every in- 
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“ closure appeared a wine-press, and one of those rough 
“ stone edifices — constructed of circular layers of loose 
“stones, the diameter of which gradually diminishing; 
“ and they end in a conical top: — their sole purpose is that 
“ of shelter for the guardians of the lands, who are gene- 
“ rally stationed in them during the fruit and grape sea- 
“ sons, to protect the produce from the depredation of ma- 
“ rauders.” (Craven’s Tour through the S. Prov. of Naples, 
pp. 94,95.) Compare, “a cottage in a vineyard." Isaiah, i. 8. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ver. 7. soldiers .] er^ariuiLarx :—The authorised version, 
which I too scrupulously followed, in the former edition, 
renders, ‘ armies;' for, there is an objectionable disparity 
between the agents so described and the subjects of their 
action. Tyndale rendered, with better proportion, ‘ war- 
' ryers:’ the edition ofl548, ‘worriers:’ the edition of 1611, 
changed those renderings to * armies’ The same disparity 
recurs in Acts, xxiii. 27, in the aulh. vers., where it renders 
ergarev/ia, ‘ army,’ though in ver. 10, it had rendered the 
same word, * soldiers’ The former revisions, rendered more 
judiciously, ‘ soldiers,’ in both places. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ver. 14. just such another as yourselves.] u pm : 

the ancient error, of understanding this phrase to signify, 
duplo quam, Vulg., ‘ dupliciter magis,’ Bengel, ‘two-fold 
' more;’ has deterred the later annotators from seeking its 
simple meaning, which is merely that of a counterpart, or 
facsimile; or, as we popularly say, 'a very double.’ — 
“Double, resemblance: as, his or her double; meaning, 
“ another person extremely like the party.” (Todd, John¬ 
son’s Diet.) Our Lord employed the phrase in the same 
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sense as 0/1.011 is, where he said, rm i/uuuieu; I/1.0101 cm/ sraAmis, 
Sec.: so, in Rev. xviii. 6 , JhtXS, means only ra lea, ‘ equi- 
‘ valent,’ as in Luke, vi. 34. 

Ver. 34. all these things will come on this generation .] 
This was the original conclusion of our Lord's discourse, on 
that occasion; hut, a surreptitious addition was very early 
subjoined, copied from St. Luke's Gospel, xiii. 35, 36 
{Annot.), which has retained its furtive station in this 
of Matthew, in all the surviving copies. As, the usurping 
0 i/ioXoyei, in 1 John, iv. 4, has expelled the primitive 
reading, i Xus/, from all the copies except one, ever since the 
fifth century. (Euseb. H. Eccl. vii. 32. See the former 
Annot. and the following Suppl. Annot. to Heb. ii. 9, and to 
1 John, here referred to.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ver. 5. in my name.] It has been shewn, in the former 
Annot. to this passage, that these words do not express 
the counterfeiting or assuming our Lord’s name and person; 
but, the falsely alleging his authority and mission. Such, 
also, were the propounders of the ‘false Christs’ men¬ 
tioned afterwards in ver. 24; that is, ‘false propounders of 
‘ Christ’s true doctrine.’ 

Ver. 24. false prophets .] i. e. not, ‘false foretellers of 
‘ events,’ but, ‘false propounders of doctrine.’ See above, 
c. vii. 22. (srgopjirsi/iu). I am astonished, that all the learned 
annotators could persuade themselves, that the various im¬ 
postors which they cite from Origen and Josephus, have any 
relation to the parties here intended by our Lord ; or, that 
the ‘ false prophets' mentioned by him, were other than the 
‘falsifiers of his doctrine,' foreshewn in ver. 5. 

Ver. 37. no one hnoweth .] uhtr :— I must venture to 
question an interpretation of this verb, in this place, pro- 
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pounded by a recent learned annotator. “The verb nht,v," lie 
says, “ here signifies, according to a Hebrew idiom, to malic 
“ to know; i. e. to reveal.” It is not easy to seize the learned 
writer's meaning in this position. There is no Hebrew idiom 
that can give to the Greek ciSut die sense of ‘ to make to 
‘ know.' The Hebrew has a conjugation which would give 
that force to its own verb, jrv; but, that would only cause 
the Greek translator to interpret hy yvugifyiv: not to use 
uSm in the sense of ymgifyn, which would cause a confusion, 
without example, in the Greek language. See Trommius’s 
Concord., ymgi£u, tom. i. p. 320 — eiSea, p. 443 ; by com¬ 
paring which places, the point in question will be clearly 
illustrated. 

Ver. 37. neither can know.] See after, Annot. to Mark, 
xv. 32; and former Annot. pp. 201-7. 

Ver. 47. blessed is that servant who, &c.] With this 
benediction, compare Malachi, iii. 16, 17: “Then, they 
“that feared the Lord spake often one to another; and 
“ the Lord hearkened, and heard them, and a book of re- 
“ membrance was written before Him for them that feared 
“ the Lord, and that thought upon His name: And, they 
“ shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I 
“ make up my jewels; and I will spare them, as a man spareth 
“ his own son that serveth him.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ver. 28. my blood of the Covenant .] According to the 
direct testimony of the most ancient copies, (viz. B, C, D, E, 
and the Coptic version,) neither Matthew, nor his follower 
Mark, employed the word xaiwis — ‘New,’ in their recitals 
of that occasion : that qualification was first added by St. 
Paul, in 1 Cor. xi. 25, and Heb. xii. 24, from Jer. xxxi. 31 ; 
and was adopted from him, by his disciple Luke, in his 
Gospel. From thence, it has at length been added, in pro¬ 
cess of time, to the two former Gospels, by later philojtonists. 
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Ver. 68. Tell its.] vgoipnrtumv :—Tyndale, who first trans¬ 
lated from the Grech, rendered ‘ tell us’ in this place; so 
also, did the English versions, till 1611, when King James’s 
revision introduced the novel term ‘prophesy,’ from the Latin 
‘ prophetiza Tyndale’s, is undeniably the most correct and 
most intelligible ; King James’s, is the least intelligible and 
most pedantic. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ver. 32. they found a man, a Cyrenean .] eiim atlgunv, 
Kuir,vam. Though our Engl, version renders ‘ of Cyrene,’ in 
the first of these places, and ‘ a Cyrenian,’ in both the latter, 
yet the Greek has the adjective in all the three. By thus 
changing the construction in the first passage, the English 
reader has been drawn into a misapprehension of the sacred 
writer’s intentions. The adjective Y-vpimaf, has the same 
appellative signification, both in this case of Simon, and that 
of Luke in Acts, xiii. 1, Aoux/oj o Ku^ra/oj — Luke the Cyre¬ 
nean) ; and, in c. vi. 9, where it is applied, collectively, to 
the whole fraternity so described— Kvinmioi —‘ Cyreneans.’ 
(See the Annot. to Acts, vi. 9, and xiii. 1.) 

Ver. 50. but another, taking a spear, pierced his side, &c.] 
To the historical fact, of our Lord’s side having been pierced 
before his death, the Theological Reviewer opposes his two 
most potent objections, which he has selected as destructive 
of its truth : “ Without venturing,” he says, " into the laby- 
“ rinth of critical research which this question lays open, 
“ We must content ourselves with offering one or two brief 
“ remarks. First, then, it is extremely difficult to under- 
“ stand, by what inducement any bystander could have been 
“ impelled to this peculiar act of violence.” To any other 
structure of intellect, it would be extremely easy to under¬ 
stand, that a humane desire to close a state of torture which 
must otherwise terminate in protracted death, was, humanly 
speaking, an inducement sufficient for the committal of the 
act; but, when we further add, that by that single act was 
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accomplished the prediction, “ a bone of Him shall not be 
broken," it is as easy to understand, that the motive, excited 
and impelled by the Almighty Author of the prediction, 
solves all the difficulty from which this expositor is unable to 
extricate himself. I may further point out, that the eventual 
‘ beatification’ of the perpetrator of the act, in an after age, 
is in keeping with this view of his motive. 

“ But, secondly,” says this ill-provided critic, “ We are 
“ quite at a loss to perceive, how the narrative of St. Matthew 
“ can be made to agree with that of St. John, xix. 34:—in 
“ the original, the word with which the sentence (in John) 
“ begins, is aXXa ; and we know not upon what authority 
“ Mr. P. has given to that word the sense expressed by the 
“ English causative, for.” This is an untoward confession 
of ignorance, on the part of the reviewer; for which he 
may consult Parkhurst, p. 33, § 11, ed. Rose, 1829, and 
Macknight, vol. i. p. 110, § 78, v. aXXa. 

Ver. 50. crying out ayain :] that is, on receiving the thrust 
of the spear. The words of this last exclamation, are recorded 
only by Luke: ‘Father! into Thy hands I commit my 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ver. 1. after the sabbath.] if <ra$3 arm, — not 1 in the 

' end of the sabbath,’ as our last revisers have chosen to ren¬ 
der the sentence, o^e, in this passage of Matthew, answers 
to haymtum in Mark, xviii. 1 (Gr. xvi. 1), which those re¬ 
visers correctly render, ‘ was past:’ for, the sabbath ended at 
six o’clock, on the evening of Saturday. That word reveals 
itself to be a contracted form from khsu, in its relative sense 
of ‘post’ and ‘ postea;’ and, to be applied here to time, as 
Homer opposes — w xai omnrw. (See following Annot. to 
Mark, xviii. 2.) The time described, is ‘ the first dawn of 
‘ Sunday.’ 

Ver. 16. and the eleven disciples went.] St. Luke 
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relates, that on the day when our Lord ascended, ‘ He gave 
‘ commandments, through the Holy Spirit, to the apostles 
‘ whom He had chosen; and spoke to them of the things 
‘ pertaining to the kingdom;’ or, as St. Paul says, 1 Cor. 
xv. 7— lira TO/s am/oroAo/s itaan — ‘ then to all the apostles 
that is, to the eleven disciples or apostles enumerated by St. 
Matthew in this verse. A modern annotator has adven¬ 
tured to allege — “ It is highly probable, that some of the 
“ seventy should accompany the eleven:” a most illegitimate 
conjecture; contradicting the terms and implications of the 
testimony, and seeming to suppose a conflux of spectators, 
assembled to witness the gratification of an ascent! Whereas, 
the several inspired writers who have been directed to trans¬ 
mit the transaction, have manifestly designed so to shroud 
the attendant circumstances, that no ground might be af¬ 
forded for attaching local superstition to the place of its 
theatre. The same remark is to be applied to the scenes of 
our Lord's baptism and his transfiguration: —namely, ‘That 
‘ God caused him to be made manifest: not to all the people, 
‘ but to the witnesses foreordained by God —to testify every 
‘ where.’ Acts, x. 41-43. (Comp, after, Annot. to Luke, x.) 

Ver. 16. to Galilee, to the mountain.] tie —e/s:—As it is 
evident, from the silence of the four evangelists, that the 
identity of the place of the Ascension has been suppressed 
by them all (to avoid occasion for local superstition), it can¬ 
not be affirmed, whether the repetition of the preposition, 
i it —e it, was designed to convey a mediate, or a. final station. 
Bloomfield says—“ the words cii erafaro, have reference, not 
“ to the mountain, but to Galilee.” But this would be 
inverting the order of communication, which proceeds from 
generals to particulars; from the country to the mountain, 
from raAAix/cw to opoc; not reversely. It is more reasonable, 
therefore, to understand the e/s to ogos, as progressive from 
the former e/s tij» raA/Act/a*, i. e. ‘ to or through Galilee, and 
■‘ from thence to the mountain.' 

Ver. 17. but, they stood at a distance.] not, ‘but some 
‘ doubted.' The only parties that witnessed this incident, 
were the eleven apostles; who conversed with our Lord, for 
forty days after his resurrection. Ou the. first of those days, 
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the apostle Thomas was the last of them that acknowledged 
his identity ; but it was only for a moment, when he solemnly 
professed his conviction. Yet, we are to be told by out 
common English version, that even on the last of those forty 
days, ‘ some of them doubted.’ 

In Matt. xiv. 31, xxiv. 3, we read sheraimi, and sheraeav, 
and in Luke, xxii. 59, xxiv. 51, Acts, xxvii. 28, we read 
haeraem, onirri, Smfntmf. The former of these words, is 
thus clearly explained by Euthymius: han sheraeus; nyauv, 
Otari srgunv /nv tlaggrieai, oersoov Is slsiXiaeas ; nun yuf uvaiia.ee 
iiS7u.yii.es —“ Why didst thou hesitate? that is, Why didst 
" thou first take courage, and afterwards be afraid? for, this 
“ is the meaning of Sieray/iot — indecision.” The last three 
passages from Luke, are not cited by Euthymius; but, all the 
five words have the same signification in all the places, and 
intend, hesitation in acting, not doubting in believing. Our 
Engl, version, therefore, renders the original faultily in the 
last passage of Matthew, by rendering, “ but some doubted." 
— cl ie slier., signifies ‘ they (all) hesitated or stopped;’ and 
not, rivet —‘ some,’ as a later editor would strain the sense, to 
adapt it to his own hypothesis. The Greek words in all the 
five passages above cited, have the same common original, 
though they are marshalled in the Index of the Concordance 
under the separate words, liiervini and hera£u. The proper 
sense of the word in this place, is the same as in the al serneuv 
■eogfulsv — they stopped at a distance, in Luke, xvii. 12. 



ST. MARK. 


Howtos a ftafnrtis xxi Uir^ou, xai aurts ra v*o rov lUr^ou xn^iwroftiva, 

typt<p*s ifiiv axpflut ragaiantt —“ Mark, the disciple and interpreter of 
“ Peter, has thus accurately written and delivered to us Peter’s promul- 
“ gation of the Gospel.”— Eusebius. Eccl. Hist. lib. iii. c. 39, and 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 4. they opened the roof, &c.] “ Here, as in all the 
“ Arab villages, the houses are built of bricks dried in the 
“ sun ; and the roofs are composed of mud laid over branches 
“ of trees, supported on long straight trunks of aspen. In 
" the rainy season, the loss of a roof is an event of ordinary 
“ occurrence. Their houses are all of the same height, and 
“ never exceed one story; and their tops, communicating 
“ with one another, form a favourite promenade. A know- 
“ ledge of these facts, and of the construction of Syrian 
“ buildings, throws light on the narrative of the 'paralytic; 
“ whose friends uncovered and broke up the roof of a house, to 
“ let down his bed before our Lord.” Elliott's Travels, &c., 
vol. ii. p. 278 : see, also, p. 353. 

Ver. 14. Levi the publican.'] ro» «X«iw|v: — not, von mu 
AXjfa/ou—‘ the son of Alpheus,' as in the received text. This 
last most remarkable false reading, has resulted from a similar 
depravation to that which has been exposed in the Annot. to 
Matt. x. 7. We find, that in this passage of Mark there 
was, very anciently, a varied double reading: t< run /m, 
rragaym eiSt I axw/3ov mu AXpeuou satr^lvov ,— e* run &(, Mariam 
rm rO.wrp —“ some copies read,—As he passed by, he saw 
“ James the son of Alpheus sitting, &c., but others, Matthew 
“ the publican.” ( Scholium from the Comment, of Victor 
Antioch, in Cod. Reg. 1048 ; Cotdcr. Apost. Patr. tom. i. 
p. 413, not.) The Cod. Bexa: or D, and Vind. Lamb. 31, 
have the reading Iaxai/3m — James, in this place, instead of 
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Ann ; but, the latter copy has in the margin, tv akkus AeviV— 
‘ in others, Levi.’ (See the various readings in Wetstein, 
Schulz, and Scholz.) From this compound evidence it is 
plain, that the common reading, which introduced the genea¬ 
logical error, that Matthew or Levi was a ‘ son of Alpheus’ 
and therefore, ‘ a kinsman of our Lord,' has resulted from 
a mangled commixture of the two readings, 

Ann nvnXtnm Levi, the pullican, 

rn Al.fa.KM James, the son of Alpheus ; 

which have at last established the confusion of the common 
text, and with which Micbaelis has distracted himself and 
his readers, in his “ Account of St. Matthew where, he 
makes Matthew and Levi distinct and different individuals. 
(Introd. vol. iii. p. 96, &c.), Cotelerius (ib. p. 275, not.) gives 
the following filiation of Matthew, from the Codd. Reg. 1789, 
1026: Marfa/og, o mu Amis, ex rrar^QS Fovxov, /tqrgog It Xaigoitms, 
aero T7is Takjkouas—‘ Matthew, who was also Levi, was the son 
‘ of Rucus and Charothea, of Galilee.’ This filiation was 
evidently unknown to Micbaelis; as was, also, the mutila¬ 
tion of this passage of Mark. It was unknown, likewise, to 
his right rev. translator, (lb. part ii. Notes, p. 86.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 8. a great multitude followed him from, &c.] St. 
Matthew states—“ from Galilee, and Decapolis, and Jeru- 
“ salem, and Judea, and from the JordanSt. Luke, eh. vi. 
18, “ from all Judea and Jerusalem, and from the sea coast 
“ of Tyre and Sidonboth evangelists confining their de¬ 
scriptions to the inhabitants within the Jordan, westward. 
In this place of St. Mark, the common text reads thus : 
“ from Galilee, and from Judaea, and from Jerusalem, and 
“ from Idumcea, and from the Jordan ; and from about Tyre 
“ and Sidon which additional clause ( and from Idumaa) 
in Mark, caused Bengel to remark with surprise— "Ergo, 
“ Esau non erat plane exosus.” —Now, all the MS. copies 
read alike, in the first-cited passages; but, with great varia¬ 
tions, in the last passage: some, omitting the clause kto tt ,g 
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lSovpaias altogether; others, substituting Umpatas for Io u&aias, 
where the latter is the proper reading. From a similar 
careless confusion of the two names, resulted the common 
reading lou Satav, for Ihoupamv, in Acts, ii. 9; as I shewed in 
the former Annotation to that place, p. 295. It will be 
evident, therefore, that the clause—‘ and from Idumcea,’ is 
spurious, and intrusive in this verse. 

Ver. 17. the Kananeean .] See above, Annot. to Matt. x. 8. 

Ver. 27. eternal sin.] Bengel duly adopted the most anc. 
reading apa^ins of the Vat., in place of the junior xpeeus: 
‘ aiumv apagnas —seterni peccati. Peccatum, hoc loco reatum 
‘ denotat; et sternum peccatum opponitur, magna proprie- 
‘ tate sermonis, remissioni. Glossa, owwmov xpseus.’ ( Gnomon. 
tom. i. p. 213.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 36. in the ship in which he was.] Bloomfield’s note 
shews the perplexity caused to annotators, by the common 
reading, us a ™ <rXup; which is, clearly, an ancient sphal- 
ma by intrusion of a s; for, u nv a rtf erXoiu, as is shewn by 
what follows —* though other ships were with him’—‘ xai 
‘ uXXa irXoia r,v per auroti : ’ so read the Vat. and L MSS. 
See Canter, ‘ de literis supervacuis,' c. 2. Pref. p. ii. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 7. What hast thou to do with we?] See above, 
Matt. viii. 29. 

Ver. 13. the steep.'] “ The mountains on the Past side 
“ of the Sea of Tiberias, come close to it." Pococke, vol. ii. 
p. 69. Birch says, “ wav Se us J«rj£iXnu, desunt in Vat. 
“ 1209but, Bentley had previously stated, “ Cod. Vat. 
“ us u,” omitting only nsae te. See Elliott’s, Travels, See. 
vol. ii. p. 338. 
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CHAPTER VIII. (Gn. VII.) 

Ver. 17. even as all other foods. ] j tai erega tern, not xai)n- 
gfyt : as was pointed out in the former Annot., pp. 194, 5. 
An analogous confusion occurs in Anacr. Od. 37, last line; 
where xai eSe\m—‘ et sponte,’ contracted into xakXm, has 
perplexed all the annotators, who have persisted in referring 
xahXuv to xataigea; but Stephens has shewn, that eSeXm was 
used in the sense of ‘ sponte’ —‘ etiam de rebus manimatis." 
In the passage of Anacreon, it signifies the same as aun/iarri, 
or ‘ automatously,’ in c. iv. 28, of this Gospel.— xai ekxm — 
xakXm, ‘ and, of itself, or spontaneously.’ 


CHAPTER X. (Ga. IX.) 

Ver. 23. If thou const.] The Vat., Beza, and L MSS. 
read this verse: n n dun/, ffontnw ifuv, erXay^ineteii h/sag. 
'O he Iijsovs ewet aurw, ro ti flirty; rravra hvmra vyi nsrtmm — ‘ If 
‘ thou canst do any thing, have compassion on us, and help 
‘ us. Jesus said to him, If thou canst (sayest thou) ? All 
‘ things can be, to him who believeth.’ This is the pri¬ 
mitive, emphatic reading of the verse, which should be thus 
rendered. It explains the force of re, shewing, that our 
Lord repeated the words of the supplicant. The changing 
fluty to hwasai, and the insertion of <n<r«v<ra/, bear the stamp 
of a later age. 

Ver. 38. Forbid him not.] Our Lord here establishes 
the principle, that the argument, ‘ he doth not follow Us,’ 
affords no plea for disunion between those who are different 
communities, yet are united in Bis true faiths for, that all 
such constitute only ‘ One flock,’ under ‘ One Shepherd.’ 
(John, x. 15.) Conf. former Annot. to Ephes. iv. 12. 


CHAPTER XII. (Gr. X. 46.) 

Ver. 16. as he went out of Jericho—a blind man, &c.] 
Compare Luke, xviii. 35, “ as he was approaching Jericho—a 
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p. XIII. 


“ certain blind man,” &c.—“ A remarkable variation” (ob¬ 
serves Micliaelis, Introd. to the N. T. vol. iii. pp. 221, 2): 
“ according to St. Mark, x. 46 (xii. 16), Christ restoring a 
“ blind man to sight, after his entry into Jericho, and as he 
“ was again quitting the town; but, according to St. Luke, 
“ Christ performed this miracle before he entered into Jericho 
“ (c. xviii. 35.)”—This is another instance, of the learned 
German charging his own confusion on the evangelist. Mark, 
as Matthew (xx. 13, 14), only relates the conclusion of this 
incident; Luke, relates it from the beginning. At its com¬ 
mencement, Jesus was in transitu; but the blind man was 
in statu. When our Lord had proceeded through the town, 
with the multitude, he baited, and theo became in statu; 
and called for the blind man, who then became in transitu, 
to join him, where Mark and Matthew take up the incident. 
Michaelis, therefore, carelessly falsifies the evangelist’s state¬ 
ment when he affirms; that ‘ Luhe states, that Christ per- 
‘ formed this miracle before he entered into Jericho.’ (See a 
similar confusion of the same expositor, in the former Annot. 
to Mark, xviii. 1, (p. 214,) relative to our Lord’s burial.) 


CHAPTER XIII. (Gn. XI.) 

Ver. 1. Jerusalem.] Tefo«Xv/io: not'lsjouiraXij/i, as it is er¬ 
roneously given in this place, in all the printed copies; which 
latter form of the name, is exclusively confined to St. Luke's 
Gospel. —Schulz, 1827 : “'Upet Xu/ia, B (or Vatic.) D, L, 13, 
“ 69, 121, 124, 218, all. Sahid. Or. iii. 737, A. llecte; nam ex 
“ evangelistis nemo nisi Luc. usus est forma 'Iejo umXri/i.. Unus, 
“ quem fortasse opposueris locus. Matt, xxiii. 37, pendet ipse 
“ a Luc. textu, xiii. 34.” 

Scholz, 1830, copies and curtails the former’s important 
criticism, only adding the three references, ‘ 28, 346, 435; ’ 
not apprehending the object of the former’s acute observa¬ 
tion, which he, therefore, suppresses in his edition. He 
gives it altogether thus: — “sis ’Iejo mXu/ta, B, D, L, 13, 20, 
“ 69, 121, 124 , 218, 346, 435. Sahid. Orig. (3, 737 A.)”— 
This is the whole of his Note. 
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This single example affords sufficient ground for re¬ 
gret, that Schulz’s manuscript notes for his second volume, 
passed, by negotiation, to the possession of Scholz, his near 
namesake and continuator. — (See the several Annott. to 
Matt. ii. 23 ; Luke, xiii. 36; and Heb. x. 24.) 


CHAPTER XV. (Ga. XIII.) 

Ver. 32. neither can.] ovit oios, not ovh i vies: —See 
former Annott. to this place; where it is shewn, that oi, i, v, 
were frequently confounded in MS. copies. In Matt. v. 45, 
for via, some MSS. read, S/tom (Scholz, tom. i. p. 13; and 
Proleg. p. xii. “ vim pro ijuno"), as from oi vioi: — also, out for 
ovai, (Matthaei, not. Luke, vi. 25, p. 339, 2 ed.) “ But surely, 
“ (exclaims my Theological Critic,) it must have far exceeded 
“ even ‘ the abruptness characteristic of St. Mark,' to in- 
“ troduce the solitary dissyllable oio(, as conveying this sense 
“ (can); stripped as it is, to utter nakedness, both by the 
“ omission of rt, and by the triple ellipsis of roiouros, ami, and 
“ oStoai ! ” The force of this ‘ surely,’ will be most sensibly felt 
by contrasting with it the scholarship of Iloogeveen ( note 
64 to Viger, cap. iii. s. 8, | ix.): “ Non minus naturalis 
“ hujus adjectivi (oios) virtus percipitur, quando solum per 
“ se, sine verbo substantino ponitur; ut in illo Platonis de 
“ Rep. lib. iii. init., ctg ov ravra rt Xexrcov, tai OIA (i. e. it 

‘ talia diceuda sunt, quse mortis metum illis omnino eripere 
‘ possunt (oia)?’ Eleganter aliqnando verbum substantivum 
“ omittitur, et injinitivus ex preecedenti oratione est sup- 
“ plendus or, what this Reviewer calls, ‘ utter nakedness.' 


CHAPTER XVI. (Gn. XIV.) 

Ver. 3. turning over.] eviTgc^am : not svvTgi^iaaa. (See 
the former Annotation, p. 207.) Mr. Trollope ingeniously 
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adduces the ‘ fracto cado — broken jar' of Propertius, in 
support of the reading eurrgi^asa, -which Greek word signi¬ 
fies, ‘ smash or break in pieces;' yet, he would restrict its 
meaning to signify, merely, “ she broke the cement with 
“ which the stopper was secured.” He was probably in¬ 
duced to attempt this violation of the usage of language, by 
the same consideration that influenced Knatchbull: “ Quod 
“ si fregisset, quo modo potuit effundere? —if she had broken 
“ it, how could she have poured out its contents?” Ac¬ 
cordingly, this last learned annotator resorted to a very 
inadequate sense, which he found in the 1 anc. Glossary: 

‘ ewrgifiu, concutio — to shake together.’ But, the emphatic 
force of xan%tev which follows, implies the ‘ inversion' or 
complete overturning of the vessel, which was of too valuable 
a quality to be uselessly destroyed; being formed of a piece 
of solid alabaster excavated, in order to insure the preserv¬ 
ation of the fragrance; and usually ornamented with silver 
or gold, as we learn from Pliny (lib. xxxv. cap. 8). We must, 
therefore, abide by the reading nm-gt^aea, on the ground laid 
down in the former Annotation referred to. 

I shall here adduce another example of the moral power 
of a single letter, to establish its genuineness, against the 
authority of every existing MS. All the MS. copies of Thu¬ 
cydides (lib. ii. c. 1, p. 123, Duker.) read, xaxm rt xuyutuu ; 
and so all the editions are printed. As the words are used 
in lofty panegyric, they mutually contradict each other. 
Mr. William R. Hamilton has relieved future commentators 
from all perplexity in this reading, by simply correcting, 
xaXaiv n xayxtuu 1 —a x, having been inadvertently written 
for a X. This particular sphalma was noted, in the 16th 
century, as of ordinary occurrence, by Canter : 



Ver. 14,15— guestchamber—upper room.] xaru’>.vn-/ta — 
unuyaiw, Vat. — Mr. Trollope “thinks it plain, that these 
“ words intend identically the same place.” This is not 

1 See “ Transactions of the Royal Sjciety of Literature,” vol. iii. p. 11*1. 
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exactly the case: every public ‘ guest-room,' was not neces¬ 
sarily a private ' room up-stairs,’ which is the meaning of 
avwyam, or avuytm — * above the ground.’ Though the xara- 
Xl ifi,aa inquired for generally, proved in the present case to 
be an avuyam specially; yet we cannot critically pronounce, 
that the words intend the same place. 

Ver. 41. the time is post.] amyet, SC. ri uga rov xaltuien, 
as is shewn by the opposition of rp.tee r, uga — : as in Cicero, 
‘ abiit illud tempus, mutata ratio est’ (pro Mursen. 7), 

Almost all annotators have collated axtyjo, in this verse, 
with the same word as printed in Anacreon, Od. 28, 33. 


hut, there is no relation between the two cases. The poet, 
in the latter case, who was watching a painter engaged in 
painting the portrait of a female, suddenly exclaimed, 

‘ Stop, or hold (your hand), for I now see her exactly!' 

Pauw acutely perceived, that we shonld read am/t, in the 
imperative — ‘ abstine (manum);’ and we have seen in 
Annol. to Matt. vi. 2, on the authority of Eustathius, that 
yoga, was popularly elliptic after aertyu. The final short e 
of actt'/i, becomes common, before the mute and liquid of 
p’ktctu. Fischer very simply opposed, to Pauw’s conclusive 
correction, the objection, “ that it would he very uncivil so 
“ to check the painter — nec prseterea ferri potest, quia 
“ modesties et urbanitali adversatur.” (Fischer’s Anacr. 

p. 111.) 

Ver. 65. rec. text, i^aKXoc. Vat. and Alex., i/.upcv. Beza, 
f/.a/ifiamv : such negligent inversions, were frequent in the 
transcriptions of copies. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. (Gr. XVI.) 

Ver. 2. long before the rising of the sara.] X/av t gm — 
avuTEiXavroi rou iXiou : — See former Annot. to this place. The 
Theological Reviewer resists this exposition, by a process of 
singular literary gallantry: “ Who ever heard, before,” he 
says, “ that the adverb <sgdi was capable of governing a geni- 
“ tive case? Mr. P., indeed, ventures to invest it with this 
“ power, on the authority of Pollux; from whom he pro- 
“ duces, in support of his assertion, the expression egu'i rne 
“ i jXixias (translated, by him, ‘ before the age of manhood’), 
“ as opposed to o4>s raj; r,\nius. That the former of these 
“ phrases is opposed to the latter, is certain; but it is 
“ equally certain, that their respective meanings are, ‘ early 
‘ in manhood,’ and ‘ late in manhood:' that is, ‘ at an 
‘ early or late period of manhood..’ ” It is surprising, that 
self-confidence should thus thrust itself forward for con¬ 
futation, and exposure. The whole question is, whether 
cr gui and «4/s are inclusive or exclusive of the period named or 
implied. Tile Reviewer is desirous to make his readers be¬ 
lieve, that both these words are inclusive; and he therefore 
boldly adventures the little critical fraud, of suppressing the 
words of Pollux which I had produced, and which would have 
decided the meaning, positively, against him. Pollux ex¬ 
pressly premises (lib. i. § 68), that he is speaking of ‘ things 
‘ done’ vgo xaigev, a /mto xaign — ‘ before or after a period,’ and 
therefore, not ‘ early in a period:’ so also, that o-^e means 
/i£ra — ‘ after,’ not ‘ late in,’ a period (see above). The Re¬ 
viewer seems never to have had occasion before to learn, that 
the adv. tgui is always elliptical of its object in the genitive case 
(as an ‘adv. temporis ’), when that object is not expressed; and 
always denotes precurrence. In this passage of Mark, the 
object is expressed — viz. Xian crgui —™ jjX/ou amr. — ‘ long 
‘ before the sun had risen;’ as before, in c. i. 35, of the same 
gospel, Tgui Xiat —‘ early, long before it was day; ’ which 

is explained in John, xx. 1, by sxonag sn oumjs — ‘ while it was 
* yet dark.' But, because, in the English phrase ‘ dawn of 
‘ day,’ dawn is inclusive and partitive of ‘ day,’ the Reviewer 
sagaciously assumes, that crawl', in the Greek, crjwi raj; jj/isoaj — 
‘just before daylight,’ must be inclusive and partitive of i/icga. 
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also; deaf to the vociferation of the etymon ago — ‘ before,’ 
in which tries in vain to obtain the ears of his under¬ 
standing. Whether the involution of the construction is 
original, or the work of later ages, it is sufficiently ma¬ 
nifest, that Mark intended by Xian <rga» — nu iX/ou amreiXav- 
ros —‘ long before the sun had risen.’ The Clitic, however, 
feeling his ground not very solid under him, closes his 
criticism by asserting; “All thi9 is expressed, intelligibly 
“ and precisely enough, by our own version : ‘ very early in 
‘ the morning — at the rising of the sun;’” which evinces 
his liberal indifference as to what is really expressed by the 
words: whether, ‘ long before the sun had risen,’ or ‘ at 
' its rising.’ He admonishes me, “ that a little stern 
“ collision with the mightiest masters of biblical criticism, 
“ may still be needful, in order to teach me a salutary 
“ distrust of my own sagacity and judgment:” to render 
me that important service, he has thus charitably engaged 
me in a ‘ collision’ with himself, whom, it is evident that he 
tacitly includes in the number of* those masters’ 

Ver. 3, 4. Who will roll away the stone ? — but they 
saw, that the stone had been rolled bach.'] Every surviving 
MS. reads amxvXisti, and oToxfxuXji srai (like the printed 
texts), excepting only the paramount, or most authoritative 
copy, the Cod. Vaticanus; which was unknown to all our 
translators, and which alone reads, atnxvXmi, and amxix.v- 
X/srai. From the very earliest departure from the primitive 
reading of this passage, have resulted all its intricacies. To 
roll away — am i, and to roll back or aside — ava, denote dif¬ 
ferent degrees of exertion; and, to that different degree of 
exertion the writer alludes, when he adds, “for, it was very 
“ great." Thus, the recovery of the primitive and genuine 
reading of the Cod. Vatic., dispels all the perplexity which 
Bloomfield testifies in his Note; and which resulted, only 
from his not being aware of the vitiated reading of all the 
later texts. “ The Commentators (he observes) have been 
“ not a little perplexed with this clause, because it could 
“ not be referred to what immediately precedes : — nothing 
" would seem to remove it, but to transpose the words, as is 
“ done by Newcome and Wakefield; but, for that there is 
“ little authority.” In the corrupted reading of the received 
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text there is, indeed, no authority whatever; but, in the 
genuine reading of the Vatican copy, there is paramount 
authority. 

Confer the case of Lazarus, in John, xi. 38-41. “ Take 
“ ye away the stone — and they took away the stone.” But, 
in this case of Mark, it is said, “ Who will roll away the 
“stone?— but they saw, that the stone had been rolled 
“ back — aiuxixuAiarai : for, it was very great, (or too heavy to 
“ take away)." Such, then, was Mark’s original writing; 
and, there was no occasion for the transposition so anciently 
introduced by the ‘Versio Syra-hieros,' cited thus by Birch : 
“ Hie versus ita habetur: t\v yag /ityas rnfoiga’ xai amftXc^aeai 
“ Ssugamt in aonxtxvKierai i Kilos" Quat. Evang. p. 315, 
not. 4; and which has also been adopted by Newcome and 
Wakefield. This reading of the Syriac Hier., shews how 
early this negligence of the Gr. transcriber must have taken 
place. 

Ver. 9, inclusive, to the end of the rec. text and auth. 
t'ers.] Mr. Trollope, in his recent edition of the Gr. N. T., 
would settle the question respecting this sequel, in a very 
summary manner. “ It is not possible," he asserts, “ that 
“ the Gospel could have concluded with the words, tpopowro 
“ yag — for they were afraid;" although Eusebius’s 'Canon' 
expressly testifies, that it did so conclude in his time, that is, 
in the fourth century. But, the same assertor does not reflect, 
that we can affirm, with stronger internal testimony, that 
‘ it is not possible' that he who wrote those words, could have 
proceeded immediately with the unreferred and disjointed 
sentence, MUMS it orgui, ergarj j <ra/3/3arou: suddenly going back 
to the time which he had just before described, in ver. 1. 
Whereas, the corresponding verse 8, in Matthew, is united 
and connected, by regular historical sequence, with the fol¬ 
lowing verse : — “ Ultima Evangelii pericopa, a commate 
“ nono ad finem, omnino deest in prastantissimo et an- 
“ tiquissimo Cod .Vatican. 1209. — oraga rr\tierm; amygafois ou 

“ scholium egregie confirmatur suifragio plurimorum optimae 
“ notae Codicum, qui numeros capitulorum, qui Eusebius in 
“ harmonia usus, ultra versum octavum non habent,” &c. 
Birch. Quat. Evang. not. p. 316. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 1. and, the Word was God.] “The very gentile 
“ philosophers themselves (said Cave) could but admire 
“ John’s writings: witness Amelius, the famous Platonist 
“ and regent of Porphyry’s school at Alexandria; who, 
“ (quoting a passage out of the beginning of St. John’s 
“ Gospel,) ‘ swore, by Jupiter, that this Barbarian ( or 
‘ foreigner) had hit upon the right notion when he affirmed, 

' that the Word that made all things, was in the beginning, and 
‘ in place of prime dignity and authority with God; and, was 
‘ that God that created all things, in whom every thing that 
‘ was made, had (according to its nature) its life and being; 

1 that he was incarnate, and clothed with a body, wherein 
‘ he manifested the glory and magnificence of his nature: 

‘ that, after his death, he returned to the repossession of 
‘ divinity, and became the same God which he was before 
‘ his assuming a body, and taking the human nature and 
‘flesh upon him.'” (Amelius, ap. Euscb. Prap. Evang. 
lib. xi. p. 540.)—xa, ovros aga jji» 6 Aoyog, xa$* ov aei ovra, ra 

Pa$upi afio/ » T7! mi aixn; rag« re xa/ a^mxatierr.xoTa ergoj 
0eo» tivai, xai @m sivaf x. r. X.— Cave, Antiq. Apostol. St. 
John, c. xv., and not. — Comp. “ Word of God,” Rev. xix. 
8, ( rec. 13), and 1 John, i. 

Ver. 5. overcame him not.] ov xareXa/See: — the Evange¬ 
list’s proposition is, that, while the moral world was sub¬ 
sisting in universal darkness, a light shone within it; and 
maintained its own brightness, unsubdued by the general ob¬ 
scurity, which nevertheless did not admit its rays (Comp. Ps. 
cxxxix. 11). In this clause, St. John speaks of the impo- 
tency of the darkness to extinguish the light; in the 11th 
verse, he speaks of the repulse or exclusion of the light by 
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the darkness. This representation of the state of the moral 
world, at the crisis of our Lord’s opening ministry, must 
be acknowledged to be historically and minutely exact. 
Common experience shews us the three cases — a light 
diffusing its rays widely, through a clear unimpaired at¬ 
mosphere— a light maintaining itself unimpaired, in a dense 
atmosphere, which, however, obstructs the diffusion of its 
rays — a light extinguished by a mephitic atmosphere, devoid 
of vital air. This last, could not be the case in the moral 
world : the second, was actually the case: and the object of 
our Lord’s intervention was to produce the first case, by 
purging the density of the atmosphere, and causing an un¬ 
obstructed diffusion of the light. Thus, then, ou xareXafitv, 
in ver. 5, and on wagiXaPw, in ver. 11, do not intend the 
same operation, (as the Theological Reviewer assumes, with 
his ordinary indiscrimination ;) but, on the contrary, two 
very different and distinct operations: xaraXa^am, always 
denotes ‘an act of mastery•rugaXa/j.pmu is, simply, to 
‘ take to one’s self.’ 1 illustrated the former operation, by 
the entire obscuration of a heavenly luminary, through the 
intervention of a cloud, and cited from Shakspere-—“ and 
“ overcome us like a (summer’s) cloud." If I could have 
anticipated so frivolous a caviller as the Reviewer, I should 
have omitted the unneeded word, ‘summer’s;’ which he 
has facetiously seized upon, for the sole point of his 
stricture. His great object is, to retain the rendering, 
‘ comprehended,’ however unmeaning to an ordinary Eng¬ 
lish ear; and, even to his own, if his deference to ‘K. 
' James’s translation’ would license him to consult his own 
reason. We may assure ourselves, that John used the phrase, 
<rxo ria xarehafiev, in the same sense as his divine master used 
exona xaraXafir,, in eh. xii. 35, where it undeniably intends, 
the obscuration, or extinguishment of light. 

Ver. 28. Bethany on the Jordan.] not Bethaban t, as in 
the rec. text:— Bloomfield’s note on this passage, is so con¬ 
clusive, that I must transcribe it altogether : 

“ Bethany, instead of the common reading Bethabara, is 
“ found in almost all the most ancient MSS. (A, B, C,— D hiat 
“ —E,G, H, L, M, S, X, &c. ScHULz),every version of credit, 
“ and many Fathers and ancient commentators. Also, 
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“ almost all the oilier early editions; and was restored to 
“ the text by Wetslein, Matthau, Grieshach, Knapp, Vata- 
“ hlus, Tittmann, and Scholz. The best commentators are 
“ of opinion, that the common reading proceeded from a 
“ mere conjecture of Origen ; who, because the situation 
“ here does not correspond with that of Bethany where 
“ Lazarus and his sisters lived, made the change in question. 
“ There are, however, in all countries, many places of the 
“ same name ; and Bethany, from its signification (namely, 
“ a ferry-place or passage), was very likely to be one. Besides, 
“ this seems to be distinguished from another Bethany, by 
“ the addition, roe logSunv." So also, in the same chapter 
of Acts, xiv., the same name Antioch, intends in ver. 18, the 
city in Pisidia, and in ver. 25, the city of Syria. It is to 
be regretted, that the same learned annotator did not com¬ 
pare this passage of John with those of Luke, xix. 28, and 
xxiv. 47 : he would then have perceived, that the same his¬ 
torian used the same uame, Bethany, with different references 
in those places; as he uses the same name Antioch, also 
with differences, in the latter passages. To the proximate 
Bethany* the evangelist adds, only us —‘ to;’ to the more 
remote, he adds eus —‘ as far as.’ Compare also, ‘ Libertines’ 
and ‘Libyans,’ in the following Annot. to Acts, vi. 9. But, 
the errors of the Latin church, engendered in its earliest age 
of obscuration, established the fiction which has become in- 
veterated, viz.—“ Le quarantieme jour J. C. monta 4 ciel 
“ de dessus la montagne des Olives pres de Bethanie.” {Diet, 
de Moreri, Pretre, Docteur de 1'heologie.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 4. What hast thou to do with me. Woman ?] (See 
above, Annot. to Matt. viii. 29.) 

Ver. 13. the Passover .] The first three Evangelists make 
mention only of one Passover during our Lord’s ministry, 
namely, that in which it was concluded ; and they therefore 
afford no data for computing its progress and duration ; 
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whereas, St. John distinctly records three consecutive Pass¬ 
overs, which enable us to measure out, exactly, its duration 
and its progress. He tells us (ch. ii. 1 and 11) that our 
Lord’s first public manifestation of his divine power took 
place at Cana, three days after his return into Galilee from 
John’s baptism; at which period St. Luke records ( Annot. 
to ch. iii. 24), that he had just entered his thirtieth year (at 
the end of the preceding December). That miracle was 
therefore wrought between Christmas-day and the following 
or first Passover, in March or April, for which festival he 
went up from Galilee to Jerusalem (c. ii. 13): but returned 
into Galilee (c. iv. 3). To the next, or second passover, our 
Lord did not go up to Jerusalem, but ‘ remained in Galilee’ 
(c. vi. 4, and vii. 1), until the ‘feast of Tabernacles' (ib. 2), 
which fell in October; from which time he continued in 
that city, until after the *feast of the Dedication! in December 
(c. x. 21), when he went to the Jordan (ib. 38); but returned 
to raise Lazarus, at Bethany in Judea (c. xi. 7). After 
which, on the approach of the third and last Passover, he 
retired for a short time to Ephraim in the wilderness (c. xi. 
54, 55), and, six days before the passover commenced 
(c. xii. 1), he returned to Bethany, in order to make his 
final entry into Jerusalem. The correspondence between 
the years of our Lord’s public ministry, and the contemporary 
Passovers, will therefore stand thus : 

25th December, our Lord completed his 29th year, and began 
his 30th : was baptised by John his first miracle, at Cana. 
1st Passover—March, or April, He went up to Jerusalem. 

25th December, He completed Ilia 30th year, and began his 31st. 

25th December, He completed lii/siat year, and began his 32d. 
3d Passover— March or April, He went up to Jerusalem , for his Crucifixion. 

See the preceding Annot. to Luke, iii. 24, pointing out 
an excess of one year, in the vulgar computation of our 
Lord’s age. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 8. the wind .] ro weu/itr: — It is very pertinently 
observed by Trollope, that “ ovrus — ‘so,’ which denotes 
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“ similitude, plainly indicates the use of mivpa, in this verse, 
“ in two different senses.” Burton had incautiously said, 
“ our version says, the wind; but, many early writers took 
“ it literally for the Spirit: it does not signify wind, in any 
“ other place of the N. T.” It signifies wind, nevertheless, 
at lleb. i. 7, in the citation from the Sept., Ps. civ. 4, of 
which sense Burton takes no critical notice; but appears 
to admit it, by quoting “ ventis spirantibus," from Erasmus, 
and other commentators. It signifies what the Sept, have 
rendered 'rviu/j.a erogevepmt xai evx tviergcfot, in Ps. Ixxviii. 39, 
where our translators render, from the Hebrew, ‘ a wind that 
1 passeth away, and cometh not again.' The words mevpa 
ann os, «o>), amnori, have been exchanged in different copies 
of the Sept., as may be seen in Trotnmius’s Concordance. 

Ver. 10. a teacher.] 6 SiiasxaXet :—I cannot think, that 
the article here is to be considered as emphatically definite : 
i SidatxaXes rev i<rgar,\, seems to intend the same in this place 
as o iiiatxuv ingot, in Rom. ii. 21, ‘ one who teaches,’ or, ‘ one 
‘ of those who teach not “ as indicating a pre-eminent 
“ degree of celebrity which Nicodemus had acquired— 1 ma- 
‘ gister ille,”’ as a recent editor would understand, after 

Ver. 23. JEnon — because much water was there.'] As 
the rite of baptism causes no consumption of water, the clause 
“ because much water was there ”—in Mara coXXa, &c. can only 
have reference to the signification of the name a itut — JEnon; 
which word is the Greek form of the Heb. pjt— enyr ,— spring 
or fountain. Thus, Trommius shews ( Concord. tom. i. p. 40), 
that in Nehemiah, xii. 37, where the printed Sept, reads, 
tx; eruXtiS rev amit, some MSS. read, rns ervXr,s rr,s ‘r’lyn; ; both 
phrases signifying, ‘ the gate of the spring or fountain 
which is also expressed in the same verse, r?j; otjXijs rev Mas-os. 
And, since the word ‘Beth’ — domus — house or station, was 
commonly compounded in Heb. names of places, to denote 
their peculiar character or quality, there is good ground to 
assume, that ‘Bethany on the Jordan’ should be divided 
Bjii-Awo (et rei sub.) rrigas rev legiamv ; and therefore, that this 
Beth-Ania, and JEnon, were one and the same place. (See 
Annot. p. 258.) I cannot imagine why Mr. Trollope affirms, 
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that “ the situation of iEnon and Salem is altogether uncer- 
“ tain;" for, the situations of few places in sacred geography 
are better established. Those places are laid down in the 
maps of the learned geographers, N. Sanson, of his son, 
W. Sanson, and of D’Anville (inserted in the first and 
second volumes of the Benedictine edition of Jerom), as 
situated a little to the south of Scythopolis, near, and on, 
the west bank of the Jordan: here was the xai twos 
mto u i)ii luantis re vpirw /3—“ the passage and place 
“ where John at first baptised.” Of Salem, Havercamp 
observes: “oppidum juxta Scythopolim, quod usque hodie 
“ appellatur Salem. Vide Montacutium versus Seldenum, 
“ pp. 154, 155.” (Joseph. A. J. tom. i. p. 32, note.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 34. look on the fields, &c.] It is surprising, that any 
difficulty should have been experienced in this metaphor of 
our Lord. St. John had just before stated, “ they went out 
“ of the city, and came to him.” While the population of 
Sychar was pouring forth to visit him, he thus metaphor¬ 
ically directed the attention of his disciples to the multitude, 
‘ lift up your eyes and look,’ as in Matt. x. 2-4. St. John 
proceeds, “ and many of the Samaritans of that city believed 
“ on him," St c. These, then, were the figurative fields, and 
harvest, and reaping, which our Lord intended. It is reason¬ 
able, indeed, to infer from the narration, that this incident 
occurred about four months before some harvest-time ; but, 
that is a very secondary and unimportant point for con¬ 
sideration, in the exposition of this context. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 4. Passover .] For this second Passover, our Lord 
did not go up to Jerusalem; but, continued to reside in 
Galilee until the ‘feast of Tabernacles’ in October; as we 
are informed in c. vii. 1, where see the Annot. 
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Ver. 9. Here is a lad.] This reply of Andrew, after that 
of Philip, reveals a secret anticipation of our Lord’s impend¬ 
ing manifestation of his power, or, the apostle would not 
have remarked so obvious a disparity : but, he had witnessed 
the miraculous supply of wine at Cana, and his faith applied 
that experience to the present deficiency. Andrew, was our 
Lord's first disciple (c. i. 40); and he is thus eulogised as 
such, in an extract cited by Photius from the writings of 
Hesychius, a presbyter of Jerusalem : SaXmyg i/ias itgarixn 
Tgoe traniyugiv nigenrtt AvSgeat, i rev x°S ou Tm tsnmXm rrgurorexef, 
« rguremyti! me exxXqmaj (truXo;, 6 rge nrgov « tjos , 5 rev Htfit- 
A/cj tt/Lt\iee, o me cwragprij, o Tg/V xXjjdrivai xa>.w, i irpv 

rgoaaxtrivai Tgosaym —“ Andrew, the priestly trumpet, sum- 
“ mons us to this general assembly; the first-born of the 
“ apostolic band ; the first-planted pillar of the Church ; 
“ the Stone before the Stone (or the Peter before the Peter) ; 
“ the foundation of the foundation ; the first-fruit of the be- 
“ ginning; calling, before he was called ; leading, before he 
“ was led.” (Photii Biblioth. p. 1488.) Euthymius observes 
on this passage of John—im|/»)XorEgaii /itv om text hiateiuv & 
Avlgtae <raga ret •biXirmt—‘Andrew had, therefore, a more 
' exalted mind, than Philip.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 1. walked.] rregitaarei: —render, ‘ continued to walk,’ 
that is, ‘ did not quit Galilee.’ 

Ib. because (he knew and testified to his disciples, that) 
the Judeans, &c.] The narration, in the first six verses 
of this chapter, is elliptical, and requires to be read with 
reference to ver. 20 and 25; to c. viii. 51; x. 29; and 
xi. 8. The first of these verses shews, by implication, that 
our Lord knew, and had imparted to his disciples, the inten¬ 
tion of the Judean Jews to destroy him; and the 4th verse 
records the disbelief of his apostolical brothers, of any such 
intention on their part. 

Ib. Judeans.] ' iou&uioi, is here to be understood, spe- 
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Chat. VII. 


daily, for the Jews of Judea, as distinguished from those of 
Galilee: as in Luke, xxiii. 49. ( Annotations , p. 252.) 

Ver. 3. therefore said.] ou>—‘ therefore,' because of the 
opportunity afforded by the impending festival. 

Ib. there.] “ Sub, exa — ‘ thy disciples there, a9 well as 
‘ here, in Galilee,’ ” observes Bloomfield. 

Ver. 5. for, even his brethren, did not believe him.] This 
clause, is apologetical of his brethren’s urgency that he 
should return to Judea, after he had announced his danger 
in so doing.— mtrivin tis or ttr' avnv, and snenvut auru, have 
the same meaning, namely, 1 to believe him:' thus, in Matt, 
xxvii. 42, where the rec. texts read ■surrtueoiitt avri/i, the Vat., 
L, and other MSS. read <»’ «vto». The common inter¬ 
pretation of this passage — “ that, the brethren of the holy 
“ Jesus did not believe in him" —“ that, not even our Lord's 
“ brethren believed on him" —(Clarke, Scott, Campbell, &c.) 
is preposterous. It is contradicted generally, by the tenour 
of the whole preceding history; it is pointedly contradicted, 
by the incident narrated by the evangelist immediately 
before, in vv. 66-68, of the preceding chapter; it is con¬ 
clusively contradicted in the last of those verses, where 
Peter emphatically declared, in the name of all the twelve 
apostles—“We believe and are sure, that. Thou art the 
“ Holy One of God!” But, it was much earlier contra¬ 
dicted, by the same evangelist. After the miracle at Cana, 
and before our Lord’s first Passover, St. John relates—‘ his 
1 disciples believed on him’ (ii. 12): And, in what character? 
— ‘ as the Lamb of God, that taketh away the Sin of the 
‘ World' (c. i. 29); as, ‘ the Messiah or Christ’ (ib. 41); as, 

‘ Him, of whom Moses and the prophets wrote.’ How could 
those learned persons have overlooked those several re¬ 
citals? I must, therefore, protest against the position of a 
recent learned expositor—that “our Lord’s brethren had 
“ no notion that He was the Messiah:” for, the same ex¬ 
positor correctly observes (with self-contradiction), on 
Mark, i. 24 — “ o ay me roa 0 e m — ‘ the Holy One of God,’ 
“ signifies, by the force of the article, the Messiah, as being 
“ r-ar suchand, in this sacred character, they had 
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just before explicitly declared their belief in him, by the 
mouth of Peter. The incredulity, therefore, noted by St. 
John in this place, regarded only the reality of the fact, 
which our Lord then alleged— ‘ that the Judeans sought to 
‘ kill Jesus:' a reality, of which they presently acquired full 
conviction, as the sequel of the history shews. 

Ver. 6. My time is not yet come, Sc c.] This rejoinder of 
our Lord shews, that the dialogue was wholly confined to 
the question of the risk he might prematurely run, in re¬ 
turning to Jerusalem. 

Ver. 51. that, out of Galilee] not 'for,' out of G.: — See 
Erasmus’s remark on the confusion of the two significations 
of on, by the Lat. translator, Annot. p. 152. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 1-11. received texts.] With reference to the in¬ 
ternal evidence of the spuriousness of the tale of ‘ the adul- 
‘ teress,' betrayed in the silence of the narrator respecting 
the adulterer (as pointed out in the former Annotation, 
p. 267); it cannot be alleged, that the criminal had escaped, 
as in the case of Susannah, where the accusers were only two 
aged men; who were, nevertheless, obliged to plead, “ the 
“ man we could not hold, for he was stronger than we." 
(Ver. 39.) In the case before us, it is affirmed, that he 
was “ taken in the very act” (as in Num. xxv. 8), and the ap- 
prehenders were numerous; for, though the rec. text reads 
xarsi\i)p6ti, and the Cod. liezec xotre/Xijsvou—‘ was taken;' the 
majority of the copies which contain the tale, read aigo/civ — 
‘ we found:’ nevertheless, the absence of the male criminal 
is not accounted for, which demonstrates an inventor wholly 
unconversant with the Mosaic laws. Mr. Trollope (like Dr. 
Bloomfield) has thought fit to affirm summarily in his note 
to this passage, in his Gr. N. T. recently published : “ The 
“ weight of evidence, both internal and external, is decidedly 
“ in favour of its authenticity ; ” yet (like the learned 
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Doctor), he does not contribute a single item of support to 
bis hardihood of defiance. The forbearance of courtesy, is 
put to a hard trial by such peremptory, but refutable 
asseverations. See the former elaborated Annot., to the New 
Cov. pp. 266-271. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 8. a beggar .] ajoset/njs: not ‘ blind,' as in our Engl. 
version.— “ TupXoe >jv, rec. cum codd. plerisque ; sed Tjoua/rijs 
“ a», A, B, C, D, K, L, X, 1,22, 33, 62, 118,124,157, alii: 
“ Syr. utr. Arr. Pers. w. Copt. ,/Eth. Arm. Sahid. Goth. 
“ Slav. MS. Vulg. Cant. Brix. Corb. Germ. Foss. For. 
“ Gat. Mm. Pseudo-Atb. Cyr. Chrys. (in comrnentar., ut 
“ videtur) Aug. irruyjt w edd. rupXos )j i sai rr^eairia 69. 
“ Ver. Verc. Colb. Rd.” (Schulz and Seholz.) Erasmus 
took a bold, but an acute, freedom with this reading; in 
adventuring to substitute aruyos, in place ofrupXos:—“Au- 
“ gustinus legit mendicus, non cacus, conseutientibus per- 
“ vetustis Latinorum codicibus, quos quidem viderim, om- 
“ nibus. Proinde, mihi muyj>i magis arridet quam npbos, 
“ praesertim cum appositius sit ad sensum: ob id enirn notus 
“ erat file caecus, non quod csecus esset, sed quod publice 
“ mendicus; et mendicus legit Theophylactus.” Matthau, 
with inferior criticism and coarser nature, condemned 
Erasmus’s correction : “ Erasmus, interim, ex vulgata La- 
“ tina hoc reddiderat •sruyee: sed hoc est partes im- 
“ postoris agere, non critici but, the only error of Eras¬ 
mus was in selecting the word vrtoyoc, instead of its 
synonym vgoeanni ; in which error, he displayed his critical 
eminence. 

Ver. 15. and I washed, and I see.] This brief reply, 
which merely declares the facts, without speaking to their 
order, shews the caution and circumspection with which it 
was uttered. A similar reserve is manifested in the reply of 
the parents; ver. 21, 22. 


Ver. 35. the Son of Man.f rou evtgumv: so reads the Vat. 
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INIS., also the Beza, sEth., Sahid., Cant., Chrys.; not tod 
©5od, with the rec. text. The Vat. reads the passage thus: 
2d OT/ffreDf/j ns rot u'mv tod cwAjutod ; ns etrm, epq, xugn ; — not, 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 36. that ye may know — That, &c.] The Vat. and 
other anc. MSS. do not read ha ymn xai tnenvetire — cv aurai, 
hut, ha yivuaxrjre — er rj ■zargi, without ■ziSTwer,™. 

Ver. 38. to the Jordan.] vegav —understand, a( to ittgav; 
and render, ‘ to the passage of the Jordan.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 19. came to Martha, and Mary.] All the most anc. 
copies read, orgoj ran M., xa / M. ; not, vgo; rat mgi M. xai M., 
which last phrase betrays the tampering of the rec. text; 
as in Acts, xxi. 8, where the simple egtXdoms ?jX0o/aso — ‘we 
‘ departed and came,' of the Vat., Ephr., Alex., &c. MSS., is 
encumbered in the junior received text, with ol mp rot nauXov 
—- that were of PauVs company.' 

Ver. 54. a city called Ephraim.] So read all the MSS., 
with some slight var. of Ephrem, and Ephram. 1 am at a 
loss to conjecture, why Burton and Trollope describe it “ a 
“ village about two miles from Jerusalem;” for, it was situ¬ 
ated in the wilderness, several miles distant from that city. 
Bloomfield, does not notice it: Bengel, refers to 2 Sam. xiii. 
23; Wetstein, to 2 Chron. xiii. 19; quoting Eusebins and 
Jerom, who place Ephraim in the mountains, twenty miles 
north of Jerusalem; and citing Josephus, B. J. iv. 99. 

Ver. 56. What think ye: That he will not come to the 
feast ?] This doubt, was evidently caused by our Lord ‘ not 
‘ having gone up to the feast,' in the first day of the preceding 
Passover. (See ch. vii. 11.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 28. my Father is greater than /.] pm : — He 

who imparts omnipotence from Himself, must stand thus, in 
internal relation, to Him who receives that omnipotence, 
without derogating from the equality of the power imparted ; 
as, even in the capacity of human paternity , there is an essen¬ 
tial relation to son-ship, which can only be expressed by 
pu'^m — 'greater.' The Father is, still, o @ios xa ; nariig mu 
Kugm npuv I. x. — the ‘God and Father of our Lord J. C.’, 
whether in time or in eternity; whether in our Lord’s as¬ 
sumed human nature, or in the mystery of his eternally 
generated divine nature. Though the Father has put ‘ all 
‘ things' under the feet of the Son, yet, it is manifest (as 
St. Paul reasons), that He is excepted who did put all 
‘ things under him.’ These, therefore, are the i piyahat 
Qios, xai Swraj n/Lm — ‘ the great God, and our Saviour,’ as 
described in Titus, ii. 13. (See Annot. to Heb. i. 3, and 
Titus, ii. 13.) It is infirmity of judgment, to suppose, that we 
cannot preserve our orthodoxy, without resorting to our 
Lord’s human nature for the exposition of this declaration. 
Instead of viewing this great argument directly, and in 
itself; there is too general a disposition to view it always 
obliquely, with relation to some heresy or controversy of 
which we are afraid. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ver. 20. kept my word.] vov Xoyot /mu tri/p/sat: — Our 
Lord here reasons thus: “ Remember the word that I said 
“ to you, ‘ the servant is not greater than his Lord:’ if 
“ they have persecuted me, they will persecute you also; (if, 
“ iTr^wav my word, rr^nsmsir yours also); but, all these 
“ things they will do to you, on account of my name, because 
“ they know not Him who sent me." A question has been 
raised, with what sense we are to understand the verb rr,scu, 
in this place ? Knatchbull, adopting (as he tells us) a sug¬ 
gestion in the epistles of Cl. Sarravius (Claude Sarrau. 
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Moreri.), interpreted with an evil sense, namely, to ‘ watch 
‘ or spy,' in order to ‘ entrap so, also, some other learned 
commentators. Bloomfield observes, pertinently, “ for that 
“ sense of regent, with ro» \ayct, there is no authority.” In 
all the other passages in which St. John connects those 
words, viii. 51, 55; xiv. 15, 21, 23; xvii. 6, he uses rngtoi 
uniformly with the sense of to ■ observe, keep, give attention 
‘ to ;’ and we are therefore bound, by consistent criticism, 
to understand it with the same sense in this passage. But, 
Bloomfield is of opinion, that we are authorised, by a gram¬ 
matical subtlety (which I am unable to apprehend), to turn 
the affirmative enunciation into a negative one, by the simple 
process of supplying ‘not:’ —‘ if they have not observed my 
‘ word.’ Yet, surely, the passage needs no aid from refine¬ 
ment, subtlety, or artifice of interpretation. Our Lord 
represented to his apostles, the parallel fates of the master 
and servant, in two opposite alternatives: ‘ If,’ he said, ‘ they 
1 have persecuted me ( which they have done), they will per- 
‘ secute you also: (on the other hand) if they have kept my 
‘ word (which they have not done), they will keep yours also. 
* But, those (former) things (persecutions) they will do to you, 
‘ because,’ &c. The passage is slightly, but very intelligibly 
and popularly, elliptical. 

Ver. 26. who proceedeth from the Father .] The dis¬ 
tinct personality of that Divine Guide, is abundantly tes¬ 
tified by our Lord in this place, and in ch. xiv. 25; xvi. 
7, 8, 13. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Yer. 28. that they— might eat the Passover .] “ The 
“ passage,” says Trollope, “ supports the hypothesis, that 
“ Christ had celebrated the Passover before the generality 
“ of the Jews.” The learned annotator, has paid too much 
deference to the error of Euthymius. I have shewn, that 
to ome-ya here intends the ‘feast’ of the Passover, which fol- 
lowed the day of the eating the Paschal lamb. Sec Annot, 
to John, xviii. 28, and Luke, xxii. 7. 
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Ver. 3G. but my kingdom is not, now, from hence,] wv 
St : — this latent force of the adverb ‘ now,’ reveals itself in 
Rev. xi. 15: “The kingdom of the world is become — 
“ tymro —‘is now,’ the kingdom of our Lord, and of his 
“ Christ.’’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ver. 17. bringing forth for Him the cross.] pamagm auruj 
™ crraufoi:—This is the writing of the most ancient surviving 
copy, the Codex Vaticanus; shewing, that the word puara^m 
is an ancient abbreviation of the genitive plural absolute, 
PasragovTuii, whose upper line of contraction (Paera^av) has 
been effaced in time (as in other cases); and, that we are 
to understand aurm omitted, on account of an™ immediately 
following, euphonies gratia. The primitive reading of the 
text, lapsed into later variations : e. g. fiaeraguv auren/, Vine!. 
Lamb. 31. Paeragm xui roy eraugoy. Pal. 227; until it became 
finally established by Erasmus, in the vulgated or printed 
copies, PaSTa^ut toy m-avgou at™. But, in Matthau's 17, or 
Dresdensis iv. Evang. Sec. xiii., the text is thus written :— 
/3a<rro£ONTE2 r. or. a. egijXaON. From which comparisons we 
are critically directed to infer, that the primitive reading was 
with the gen.pl. abs.: paera^oyrm (avruy sub.) aurw roy traugoy, 
si( no Xs y. Kg. rooroy — itrou auroy eeravgueay. St. John, does 
not notice the circumstance related by the other three evan¬ 
gelists, viz. “ they impressed Simon, the Cyrenean:” the omis¬ 
sion of which incident, has given occasion to a later vitiation 
of the narrative in this place, by making it to state, that our 
Lord, in the first instance, carried the cross alone, or without 
assistance ; which early error gave origin to various ignorant 
fictions, as, ‘ that our Lord laboured up a hill of Calvary, 
‘ and fell three several times under the weight of his cross 
although no such ‘hill’ existed at Jerusalem, and that none 
of the four evangelists make mention, or intimation, of such 
a ‘ hill.’ The crosses raised for punishing criminals, were 
elevated above the persons of the gazing crowd, and were 
consequently of a length too high to be borne by one indi¬ 
vidual. As the guards attending the execution loathed their 
function, (as in the present case,) they gladly transferred 
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their office to some one whom they might venture to impress 
to discharge their duties. In this occasion, the Roman 
soldiers pitched on the Cyrenean Jew, Simon. Trollope, 
pertinently observes in his note; “ who seems to have been 
“ a disciple;" for, the learned Bengel unheedingly remarks, 

“ Nec Ju.dep.us, nec Romanos ullus erat, qui vellet tollere 
“ crucis onos — no Jew or Roman would consent to bear the 
“ burthen of the cross:” and he therefore adds, as heed¬ 
lessly,— “ex Asia, Europa, et Africa, adfuere homines — there 
“ were other men from A. E. and A.’ 1 (See above, Annot. 
to Matt, xxvii. 32, and Acts, xiii. 1.) 

Ver. 25. his mother, and his mother's sister, &e.] We 
collect from this place, that Heli had two daughters, both 
named Mary; the one, mother of our Lord, and wife of 
Joseph; the other, the wife of Alpheus, Kleopas, or Klopas; 
which three words are only varying dialectic enunciations of 
the same name. “ ssS'N stint sseS>n— Kalpha is the same 
“ as Alpha Wetstein, who (iV. T. tom. i. p. 366) cites this 
from ‘ Juchasin,’ p. 92, says, “ Alpheeus, quod pro vario pro- 
“ nunciandi modo etiam scribitur Cleopas." It is to be 
further inferred, from the silence of the Evangelists and 
of tradition, that Heli bad no son, only those two daughters ; 
the issues of both which daughters were referred, by the 
Hebrew canon and language of genealogy, to the ‘ loins of 
‘ Heli,’ (the grandfather,) and consequently, to the ‘ womb of 
‘ his wife.’ And, as aitXfm, in its strict sense, signifies <9 ex 
ri i; au7T,s SiXpM; — ‘those from the same womb,’ all those 
issues would be aieXfoi —‘ brothers’ with reference to that 
source. The sister of our Lord’s mother, (called by Mat¬ 
thew, xxvii. 60, ‘ the other Mary,’ with reference to ver. 55,) 
was the mother of 

1. 1 James,' called by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, ‘ son of A Ipheus 

also, by Mark, ‘ James the Less,’ (to distinguish him from 
James, son of Zebedee), and by St. Paul, ‘ the Lord’s bro- 
• ther’ (Gal. i. 17), 

2. ‘ Joseph,' or ‘ Joses,' ‘ brother of James, 

3. * Simon,’ called ‘ the Kananeean, o 

‘ Zealot! ■ brother of James' . 

4. ‘ Judas,’ called • Thaddaus,’ also, • bro 

‘ ther of James ’ . 
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all these were accounted ‘ brothers of our Lord.’ James the 
son of Zebedee, and James the son of Alpheus, are the only 
‘ James' I find mentioned in the New Covenant or Testament; 
when, therefore, Dr. Bloomfield says, on Gal. i. 17, “to 
“ which of the three James this is to be referred, the com- 
“ mentators are not agreed,” I am quite unable to discover 
in the history, the third James that perplexes them. (See 
Annot. to Gal. ii. 12.) The reader will find this doubt 
entirely removed, in Cave’s ‘ Life of James the Less,’ 
sect. 1. 

Ver. 34. for, one of the soldiers.] aUa:-“eUe,” 
observes Matthiae, “ expresses an opposition.” The opposi¬ 
tion, in this case, was between the fact which the soldiers 
expected, and the fact which they found; namely, that our 
Lord was not alive, but dead. Parkhurst and Macknight 
have shewn, that, in our idiom, the opposition is best ex¬ 
pressed, in many cases, by rendering aX\a with the causative 
sense of ‘for.’ Both those expositors, multiply the exam¬ 
ples in which it should be so rendered. The correctness 
of the interpretation ‘for,’ in this place, is rendered less 
apparent in all the translations, by the translators having 
overlooked the proper order of construction of the original, 
and translating according to the order of the words. The con¬ 
struction of the Greek sense, is evidently thus, which is shewn 
by the order of the action : ten St rov I. eXdowf;, tu xareagan 

&c. This order should be observed in the translation : ‘ but, 
‘ coming to J., they brake not his legs, when (or since) they 
‘ found that he was already dead: for, one of the soldiers 
* had pierced,’ &c. Here, the evangelist proceeds to explain, 
how it happened that our Lord 'was already dead,’ and 
had so fulfilled the prophecy ; for, the breaking of the bones, 
was only resorted to by the soldiers to produce death, in 
which work they found they had been anticipated: — aXXa, 
looks back to rthyxora, not to ou xxrta^av. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Ver. 17. Cling not to me — go, &c.J pri imtu llgj (so 
the Vat.) trogeuev wgoe r. aS. (without lc.) The imperatives 
M a-TToo, and soffuou lc, stand in direct opposition to each 
other ; hut are reconciled, by the negative /ijj joined to the 
former. The Tec. text reads, /in /ta dirrou ; and the most 
common signification ofatrru, is ‘ tango —to touch ,’ by which 
words it is rendered in this place, in the Latin and English 
vulgates. But, the Greek Jews, used it also in the wider 
sense of ‘ appropinquo '—to come near; ‘ to approach,' as is 
shewn by Trommius in his Concord, tom. i. p. 186. (See 
Steph. Thes. Gr. amtpen.) It also had the signification of 
xte/ia/iai — suspensus sum—to hang: >.iytrai lc eai rot xge/iaslai 
ro amcalai. Eustath. p. 166; which former word is used 
figuratively, in the compound cxxgt/ia/iai, in Luke, six. 47 
(Gr. 48): ‘ the whole people hung on him to hear him.’ 
Our Lord’s injunction, therefore, imported : ‘ Cling not to 
‘ me: — but go to my brethren :’ and his whole speech sig¬ 
nified ; ‘ Stop not here, for I have not get departed; but, 
‘ Go thou to my brethren, and tell them, from me, I ant 
‘ about to ascend to my Father and your Father, and to my 
‘ God and your God.’— umfSanu, /ccK>m amfianen. (See 
Eph. iv. 7-9.) Some copies, and ancient versions, have 
spuriously inserted (before the second t.cya in ver. 16) xai 
crttetlgu/mv a-\aelai aurtv — ‘ and she ran to him to touch him ;’ 
not apprehending the true meaning and intention of iirrou, 
in this place. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Ver. 17. lovest thou me?] pAeis :—our Lord here varies 
his term, from ayacra;. Erasmus observed : “ Variavit 
“ Evangelista Graecain vocem; prius illud est ayatra;, pos- 
“ lerius fit.cT;, quibus tamen citra discrimen est usus. Id 
“ quod indicavit et Augustinus libro ‘ de Civitate Dei’ 
“ decimo t[uarto, ne quis, arbitratus subesse mgsterium iu hue 
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“ varietate, frustra philosophetur." This criticism of Au¬ 
gustin, forms the subject of the 7th chapter of the book 
referred to by Erasmus; and, as I regard that ancient 
father’s decision, in this case, to be sound in judgment, I see 
no cause for altering the version, according to the suggestion 
of a recent learned reviewer, who surmises, in the varia¬ 
tion of the terms, “ a delicacy which is lost in the common 
“ translation." (Literary Gazette.) 



ST. L U K E. 



CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 17. from fathers, even to children.'] So, our own 
learned Knatclibull; before Bengel, whom I cited for this 
import in the former Annotations: “ Intelligendum reor, 
“ usque ad filios, See. — Officium enim erat prsecursoris, qui 
“ parabat vias Domini, resipiscentiam preedicare omnibus 
“ hominibus, a patribus ad filios, et a filiis ad patres; ut 
“ paratiores fierent ad recipiendum, quod appropinquabat, 
“ regnum Dei.” ( Animadv. p. 29.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 6. first-born.] : this word, is to be under¬ 

stood here in a cardinal, not in an ordinal sense, if I may so 
speak. Eustathius states, four several times (423, 24; 642, 
42; 907, 5; 1091, 58) that cjMToro'xoj, with the accent on 
the penult., applied to a mother, signified, in the words of 
Homer, 11. g. 5, m cj/v itSum eoxoio —‘ who had not before known 
‘ child-birth,’ (not ‘ a first child-birth, in an ordinal course 
of succession); and that, with the accent on the antepenult, 
it was applied to the infant so born, as ‘ not having been pre- 
‘ ceded by any other.’ It has, therefore, a retrospective rather 
than a prospective meaning: and does not necessarily imply, 
the beginning of a numerical series. It is evident, from the 
silence of the history, that the divine Providence limited the 
fruitfulness of the blessed Virgin’s womb, to its One glorious 
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fruit. Further questions on her connubial union, founded 
on St. Matthew’s words. eux eyimaxa aui-ijn ha ;—‘and knew 
‘ her not until’ must merge in the oracular declaration of 
St. Paul, ‘ marriage is honourable to all men, and the bed 
‘ undefiled.' For the question of ‘ our Lord's brethren’ 
according to his Hebrew genealogy, see before, Annot. to 
John, xix. 25. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 3. bordering on the Jordan.] m mu I.:— i. e, 

the eastern side of the wilderness of Judea, defined by the 
western bank of the Jordan. “ Circumjacens ; finitimus, 
“ vicinus.” Budseus ( Steph. Thes. Valpy, p. 10, 791); not 
‘ about,’ or ‘ on both sides,’ as I had incorrectly rendered 
in the former edition, following the authorised version. 

Ver. 24. Jesus was at the beginning of his 30 th year.'] 
avros W 0 Inaous afj/o/aoos (i. e. e» a^yj) uni irm rgmxmra : — I 
cannot conceive that words, if they are to be attended to, can 
speak more plainly than these; yet, Trollope joins Burton and 
Bloomfield in giving them a contrary sense: “ The meaning,” 
lie says, “ is, that Jesus had nearly completed his 30 th year." 
But, how can be made to yield the meaning ‘ com- 

‘ pleted,' none of those learned annotators have undertaken 
to explain. In fact, they did not so much interpret the 
words by their native import, as strive to bring the import 
into an accordance with the received tradition of our Lord’s 
age at the period of his crucifixion, which tradition they re¬ 
garded as an authoritative standard : not reflecting at the 
moment, that the computation of the Christian Era itself 
lias been in error, by four years, during its whole course. It 
is not surprising, therefore, if common tradition has erred in 
one year, concerning our Lord’s age. The only positive 
authority we possess respecting that age, is this explicit 
statement by St. Luke, by which all computations must be 
governed: the result of that rule, will appear in applying 
it to the preceding Annot. to John, ii. 13. In the following 
Annot. to Acts, xiii. 1, an erroneous excess of ten years 
is shewn, in the vulgar chronology of St. Paul’s history. 
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Cum-. X. 


CHAPTER X. 

Vcr. 1. The Lord, also appointed Seventy others, and 
sent them by tu-o and two, &c.] This circumstance is re¬ 
lated by St. Luke alone, and is not adverted to in any other 
part of his history hut in this solitary passage ; it is evident, 
therefore, that those ‘ seventy' individuals formed no connected 
or constituted body of our Lord’s incipient Church. The 
writer relates, that those dispersed pairs of missionaries were 
appointed, for the express and exclusive purpose of preceding 
our Lord “ to every several city and place to which he was 
“ about to go." Each pair, had its own distinct and se¬ 
parate function and station; and, consequently, it had no 
community of service with any other. None of the apostolic 
writers make mention of such duplicate emissaries; the 
whole of whose duties were confined to themselves, and 
were accomplished, when their respective objects had been 
attained. “ The illustrations (says Mosheim) that we have 
“ yet remaining, relative to their character or office, are 
“ certainly composed by the more modern Greeks ; and there- 
“ fore, can have but little authority or credit.” {Eccl. Hist. 
P. ii. e. 2, § 6, cent, i.) A later generation imagined, that 
their number had some relation to the number of the pa¬ 
triarchs who migrated from Canaan into Egypt; but, there is 
no ground whatever for assuming, that they were united into a 
corporate body, order, or community. "He called them all dis- 
“ ciples, (says Chrysostomus), who were not of the Chorus of 
“ the Twelve.—paSriras xa\u, xai nu; /iri -reXomru; us ™ jvGgoi/ 
“ rm SuSixoL.” (Homil. in Act. ix. 26.) This, was said as early 
as the fourth century. No other ‘ Chorus,’ or Community 
among the members of the Church, took place within it, till 
‘ the Twelve Apostles’ appointed the ‘ Seven Deacons’ to 
discharge their ministerial functions. Suiccr, in his ‘ The- 
‘ saurus Ecclcsiasticus,’ doe9 not extend his authorities earlier 
than Niccphorus Callisthus and Theophylact, of the four¬ 
teenth and eleventh centuries; whose authorities are null, on 
this point. Yet, a learned annotator, under the inveterate 
fictions of those dark ages, has adventured to contradict the 
express testimony of the inspired historian ; and most unad- 
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visedly propounds, at the scene of the Ascension : —“ It is 
“ highly probable, that some of the Seventy should accom- 
“ pany the Eleven.” (See above, Annol. to Matt, xxviii. 16.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 35, 36. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! &e.] St. Luke 
relates this incident, in its due order of time and place, that 
is, when our Lord was proceeding from Galilee to Jericho, 
on his last progress towards Jerusalem ; and, he marks the 
day on which he should enter that latter city: “ Behold, I 
“ cast out devils and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, 
“ and, on the third day, I shall have finished ; for, it cannot 
“ be, that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem." But, the 
interpolator of Matt, xxiii., of the middle age, not critic 
enough to compare the order of his dates, but wishing to 
embellish his narrative, introduced his pious fraud after our 
Lord had entered Jerusalem. (Compare our authorised ver¬ 
sion and this revision of the last verses of this chapter, and 
of Matt, xxiii.) 

Luke,* Hi.' ^ | Matt, xxiii. ^ 

St. Luke’s relation of our Lord’s exclamation, ‘ Jeru- 
‘ salem, Jerusalem!’ was immediately consequent on his 
naming that city, in Galilee; but, the interpolator of St. 
Matthew’s text, foists it in, without any previous mention 
or reference to it. 

Finally; the name 'ligouea'Kri/s, inserted into Matthew’s 
text, betrays its spurious origin. That word so written, was 
exclusively used by St. Luke, who is the only evangelist 
that uses the form 'Iigou <m\r,p .: in all the rest of Matthew’s 
Gospel, it is written ’legoiroXu/tK. In the eleven times that 
Matthew's text has occasion to name the city, it names it 
uniformly, ’ Ugseoko/ia.: in the twenty-seven times that Luke 
names it, he uniformly names it 'Ueousu}.^. If, therefore, 
the paragraph be found written with Tsgo veal.ri/i, in copies 
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of both evangelists, the one is a demonstrated plagiarism 
from the other. It is so found, ill Matt. xiii. 37 of the 
received Greeh text; the clause, is therefore spurious. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 8. the Lord acknowledged — That, &c.] — on — 

pewi/sus : — This is the proper meaning of the original; 
not, “ commended the unjust steward because he had done 
“ wisely,’’ or, as the Latiii, ‘ laudavit quia prudenter fecisset.' 
Our first translator was misled by the frequent error of the 
Latin interpreter already exposed (former Annot to Matt, 
xvi. 13,) who confounded the two senses of in; and ren¬ 
dered ‘ because’ in this place, instead of ‘ that.’ The verb 
taamu, is here used in its sense of ‘ assentior ,’ as used by 
Origen (c. Cels. lib. ii. c. 31), in a passage cited by Wetstein 
( N. T. note, tom. i. p. 834, in fine) —aulmc (rwv loAaim xai 
eopm) axjjxoa eraimros r»» Xoyoy enai too v'kjV too Usov—1 never 
heard any of the Jews or philosophers ‘ acknowledge, that the 
‘ \oyot was the Son of God.’ So, also, pjow g.o>; is used in a 
very different sense from tofu; — ‘wisely,’ which our later 
revisers have inconsiderately substituted for Wiclif’s ‘ pru- 
‘ dently.’ Stephens, in citing Aristotle (Eth. 6, 7), observes, 
“ esse alioqni eopou; alios quam fgoti/iou;, docet, cum scribit 
“ Anaxagoram et Thaletem et alios hujusmodi fuisse quideui 
‘ ‘ vocatos mfou;; at non foosipous, Utpote uymuvra; ra euppieovra 
“ aiiroi; —That the eopoi or ‘wise,’ are sometimes different 
“ from the e*>w pu or ‘prudent,’ Aristotle shews, when he 
“ says, that Anaxagoras, Thales, and others of that class were 
“ called eofov ;—‘ wise;’ but not pjow/xov;— ‘prudent,’ because 
“ they were ignorant of their own interests.” ('ihes. peovipo;.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Ver. 17. Were not the Ten cleansed? but, where are 
the AW?] ouyj ‘OI AEKA ir.at)apcOr,ea.v; ‘01 AE E.VNEA, 
«v; — this emphatic interrogation of our Lord is grievously 
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enfeebled by rendering, ‘Were there not ten cleansed as if 
the number, were the point of the question. Whereas, oi Scxa 
here is elliptical of —name oi oexa, ‘ all the ten ? — 
‘ why, then, does one only, return to give thanks V 


CHAPTER XVIH. 

Ver. 8. will He find faith on the earth ?] It is a most 
strange and portentous infatuation, which has possessed some 
of our learned commentators, to restrict the application of this 
parable to the ‘ destruction of Jerusalem.’ The evangelist 
states, that our Lord applied it generally; “ they (all men) 
“ ought to pray always, and not be discouraged." In the prece¬ 
ding chapter, our Lord declares the objects to whom he 
applies it, that is, universally ; as in all his parables: 
“ Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, will He find 
“ faith on the earth ?” All “ in the days of Noah," intended, 
all mankind in that age ; and, all “ in the days of the Son of 
“ Mail," intends equally, all mankind. It is this universal 
congregation of Mankind, of which St. Peter speaks, when he 
says : “ In the last days will come scoffers, saying, Where is 
“ the promise of his coming ? &c. hut, beloved, be not forget- 
“ ful of this one thing—that the day of the Lord will come, 
“ as a thief," &c. (2 Pet. iii. 3-10.) It was with reference to 
that ultimate and universal crisis, that our Lord applied his 
interrogative admonition, on this occasion. At the period of 
our Lord’s first coming, the Jewish people were in expectation 
of His arrival (c. iii. 16), through their faith in the prophetic 
notices of their sacred Scriptures. At the period of His second 
coming, will He find a corresponding expectation among the 
Christian nations, through a similar faith in their sacred 
Scriptures ? Does it not appear far more probable, that in 
these ‘ last days,' it will be more generally said,—‘ Where is 
‘ the promise of His coming? for, all things continue as they 
‘ have been from the Creation, (2 Pet. iii. 4). Thus it is, that 
‘ that day will come as a snare on all that dwell on the face of 
‘ the whole earth’ (c. xxi. 35); interrupting, disappointing,— 
or, more properly, astounding and distracting, every secular 
prospect and expectation, that ‘ all things will continue as 
‘ they have been.’ 



CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 29. and lie be childless.'] xai euros artxnt r,: — So 
the Vat. and Cod. L., and several jun. copies and versions; 
not rj.ny.uos aoroOavt}—‘die without children,’ as onr English 
vulgate reads, after the rec. text; which repeats unnecessarily 
the preceding am&aiy. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Ver. 24, 25. until the times of the Gentiles be accom¬ 
plished— when, signs will be in the sun, &c.] Parkhurst has 
accurately and acutely observed :—“ xai, after words of time, 
“when. Mark, xv. 25, t,» St iga rgirn xai taraugueat auroi— 
‘ Now, it was the third hour when they crucified him or, 
‘ when it was the third hour, they crucified him.’ Compare 
“ Matt. xxvi. 2, 45; Luke, xix. 43; Acts, v. 7; James, i. 2. 
“ Raphelius has shewn, that this use of xai, is not merely in 
“ conformity to the Hebrew idiom, but agreeable to the style 
“ of the Greek writers.” So here : aygt rr\r,gaCuei xaigoi thm, 
xai tsrai <sy]fLtia—‘until the times of the Gentiles be accom- 
‘ plished; when, signs will be in the sun,’ &c. That coin¬ 
cidence is shewn, by our Lord, to be simply that, of the lime 
when Jerusalem should cease to be trodden down by the Gen¬ 
tiles. This, was the only character of time which our Lord 
then propounded; and, therefore, a learned expositor (like 
some others) travels much too last when he propounds : “ By 
‘ the times of the Gentiles’ is meant, the period at which all 
“ nations shall be converted to the gospel, and the Jews re- 
“ stored to their country ."—To this peremptory proposition, 
I must as peremptorily reply, ‘negaturl’ The proposition 
is entirely gratuitous and imaginative; and has no real 
support from revelation. 

Ih. 25. as the roaring of the sea and waves.] rr/o-jt 
taXamsjn x.ai orj\ou :— rr/j’US, not as the rec. text : e.g. 
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Here, Scholz appropriates (only adding ‘ X, 346, alii,’) 
Schulz’s note of references; but, he suppresses that learned 
author’s name altogether. 

Ver. 32. I tell you, that that generation shall not pass 
away, until all those things be done.] r, yma. awrr,: —‘ that 
‘generation;’ not ‘ this generation,’ as oar English version 
has erroneously rendered; following the Latin Vulgate, which 
renders, ‘ generatio /ttzc.’ It is evident, that ‘ that gene- 
‘ ration,’ which is here puiuted out, is that which is pre¬ 
dicated in the preceding warning, respecting the ‘ times of 
‘ the full accomplishment of the Gentiles and, that our Lord 
declared, that ‘ that generation’ should not pass away, before 
the 4 times of the Gentiles ’ should be fully accomplished : — 
or, that, while that generation should be still subsisting, the 
‘ times of the Gentiles’ should be brought to their termination. 
There are contemporary generations, between an aged man and 
a new-lorn infaut; but, which of these generations is the one 
here designed in the prophecy, is not pointed out by our 
Lord. The Port Royal grammarians shew (B. viii. c. 6) 
from Budseus, “ that there is sometimes occasion for ambiguity 
“ in the pronoun auras.” That ambiguity, in this place, misled 
the Latin translator, and Wiclif; and, from the latter, it 
misled also all our following translators from the Greek. “ If 
“ UUTOS has the article before it, it signifies— the same — idem” 
(Matthias, Gr. Gr. § 467); therefore, aun j — eadem, here 
relates to the yma —‘ generation ’ in which 4 the times of the 
4 Gentiles shall be fully accomplished.’ The verse 38 resumes, 
and clinches, the verse 24 : e. g. 

24. Jerusalem shall lie trodden down by the Gentiles, until the 

38. Verily I tell you that that generation shall not pass away, till 
those things be done. 

Euthymius (in the twelfth century), who clearly saw 
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that ‘ the generation’ intended by our Lord, did not mean a 
particular generation of coexisting persons, thus proposed to 
explain the reference :—“ What did he mean by ytna avry ? 
“ He called ‘ generation ,’ the ‘ religion of all who believed on 
‘ him.’ The apostles did not suppose, that our Lord’s pre- 
“ dieted dangers would entirely extinguish, both the preach- 
“ ing, and the faithful: for, he assured them, that his religion 
“ would not be effaced before his second advent; but, that it 
“ would continue to the consummation of time, and would 
“ not be affected by any danger.” (Vol. ii. p. 935.) 

But, the interpretation thus ingeniously devised, is not 
required; for, the ytna auri)—‘ that generation’ here ex¬ 
pressed, is plainly to be understood in its ordinary accept¬ 
ation : and, therefore, it eminently behoves Us, of ‘ this 
‘ generation,’ so signally noted, to mark well our Lord’s con¬ 
cluding, and most solemn warning:—“ What I say to you, 
“Isay to all, Watch! — Watch, therefore; for, ye know 
“ not in what day your Lord corneth.” (See after, Annot. to 
2 Pet. iii. 8-11.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ver. 37. It is enough.] Ixam ten: —This was our Lord’s 
rejoinder to the apostles, after the last supper, when they 
had informed him—‘That they had two swords:’ which 
rejoinder, I had regarded as prospective to the use to which 
he foreknew that one of them would so shortly be applied, 
and which would produce the occasion of his last exercise of 
merciful power. But, a learned Reviewer objects, to this ex¬ 
position of the words “it is enough"—ixam ten, that, “ We 
“ have no example of our Lord laying the ground-work for 
“a miracle." (Lit. Gaz. for Jan. 1837, p. 50.) Yet, when the 
disciples inquired, concerning the man born blind, “ Why ” he 
had been so born ? our Lord expressly replied, “ That the 
“ works of God might be manifested in him.’’ And, in Exod. 
ix. 1G, God declared to Pharaoh, “For this very purpose I 
“ have raised thee up, that in thee I may shew my power.” 
We have a direct 1 example of laying the ground-work for a 
‘ miracle,' in the case of Lazarus, whom our Lord suffered to 
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expire by the course of nature, in order, by Ilis power, that 
he might recall him from death in the presence of many 
witnesses. In the case before us, our Lord’s miraculous 
power, exercised in this juncture, demonstrated; both the 
truth of his appeal, “ Thinkest thou that I cannot call to my 
"Father?" ice., and also, that what he was able and prompt 
to do for another, he would not do for himself. 

Ver. 61 (Gr. 64). This verse has been adapted, in the 
rec. texts, to the recitals of Matthew and Mark: the Vat. 
reads thus— xai ci atlgsf ol mmygtvret avrov, mcatfyt uvry Icgovne 
xai 'TfpKAuya::'; aurov, erijguraiv Xgyovrrc—‘and the men that 
‘ held him, mocked him; and haring blindfolded and struck 
‘ him, they asked him, saying:’— 


CHAPTER XX11I. 

Ver. 29. for, if they briny forth these things in the green 
tree, what will befall them in the dry l] mmm: — By not 
extending their view from this place, to the use and applica¬ 
tion of the proverbial sense of «o nu in Matt, viii., Euthymius, 
Erasmus, Bengel, and all our English divines, have missed 
the object intended by our Lord. All of them concurred 
(but by different courses), to apprehend the word nnu in 
this place, in the ordinary sense, ‘ to do without collating 
it with the congenial figure employed by Matthew. But, that 
figure was not divided and distributed, by Luke, in contrast 
to the good and the bad —the young and the old; it was 
altogether and exclusively confined to the ‘bad,’ only; in 
their successive conditions, ‘in life,' and ‘after life.’ The 
ancient version of the Latin, might have served to guide the 
interpretation of the Greek by its verb ‘facia,’ signifying the 
same in both places, in Luke and in Matthew: instructing 
us, therefore, to understand in the same sense, in both. 
St. Paul, in Rom. vii. 4, 5, guided his contemporary trans¬ 
lator of the first century; but, the translator of the twelfth 
century misled all his successors. “ My brethren (said the 
“ former), ye have died to the law, through the body of 
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“ Christ, that ye may bring forth fruit to God: for, while 
“ we were in the flesh, our members, brought forth fruit to 
“ death." The figure of the green tree, therefore, in our 
Lord’s last allegory, did not intend the ‘ green tree bearing 
' good fruit to God; but, the ‘green tree bearing evil fruit to 
‘ death ; which ‘ tree’ would become ‘dry,’ and be cut down, 

’ and cast into the fire.’—run guXup, rot pin lyyasi^a, ra Se 
xausipa —“ of woods (says Pollux) some are available for 
“ use; the others, are only to be burned." 

Ver. 31. the place called Kranion ( that is, Shull).] Of 
all the delusions which the train of dark and ignorant ages 
have impressed on the minds of Christians of the West of 
Europe, none is more extraordinary than the topographical 
notion of a Mount Calvary, equally existent as a Mount Sion, 
or Mount of Olives. The great and earliest painters of the 
West, have mainly contributed to foment the delusion. Yet, 
the Scriptures make no mention of any such ‘mount:’ the 
four Evangelists only say, ‘ a place called Golgotha, — 
‘ Kranion—of a Skull.’ St. Paul only says, ‘Jesus suffered 
‘ without the City.’ On which account, a very recent and 
learned visitor of that holy theatre observes; “ When it is 
“ urged, that the modern Calvary is not sufficiently high to 
“ meet our ideas of a hill; it may fairly be replied, that 
" Scripture nowhere states, that Calvary was a hill." (Elliot’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 442.) 


CHAPTER XXIV.. 

Ver. 13. two of them.] The Evangelist, in this place, 
names only one of those disciples, namely, Kleopas or 
Alpheus, husband of Mary the sister of the blessed Virgin; 
and the father of those who were called ‘ the Lord's brothers’ 
A vulgar tradition early prevailed, that the other disciple was 
‘ Peter;’ the cause of which error can now be traced. The 
tradition was drawn from ver. 33, ‘ the Lord — hath appeared 
‘ to Simon;’ which Origen hastily interpreted to mean, 
Simon Peter, and impressed his error on the early church. 
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Cut, an ancient 9cholion to ver. 33, in the margin of Cod. 
Vat. 354, written in 949, first discovered hy Birch, supplies 
the following obvious distinction : in i pcra rou JO.euva irootuo- 
fiem; Sipm ij», my? » Uergsc, a\X’ i li-Efos—‘ he who was walking 
‘ with Kleopas, was Simon; not Peter, but the other.' Now, 
that other Simon was the ‘ Zealot,’ a son of Kleopas: an 
union, very likely to have occurred at a moment of such 
anxious domestic interest. And, this error goes to render the 
reading Kijpctc—‘ Kephas,’ in 1 Cor. xv. 5, very questionable, 
though ancient, when we consider, how easily the names 
KXiutuc and Kr,pa( might be so abbreviated as to present an 
equivocal compend ; and certainly, Kleopas was the first male 
witness to whom our Lord revealed himself after his resur¬ 
rection, not Kephas or Peter. This is further shewn, in the 
ancient tradition early appended to St. Mark, xviii. (Gr. 
xvi. rec. text.) Comp, the var. readings, Kjjfa; and TUrgos, 
Gal.ii. 9, 11,14. 

Trollope cautions—“That, Klopas mentioned in John, 
“ xix. 25, must not be confounded with Kleophas mentioned 
“ here by St. Luke,” but, he states no ground for that 
caution, which is altogether superfluous; since we know 
only of one individual of that name, and also, that Alpheus, 
Kleopas, Kleophas, and Klopas, are only differing enun¬ 
ciations of the name of that individual. (See Annot. to 
John, xix. 25.) 

It should here be observed, that the form * Kleop/ias,’ 
with the aspirate ph, is unknown to every Gr. MS.; all of 
which read 1 Kleopas,’ or ‘ Klopas,’ without an aspirate. 
The form ‘ CleopAas,’ was first introduced by the Latin trans¬ 
lator ; and it has been transmitted by Wielif, from the Latin 
Vulgate, to all his successors. 

Ver. 32. the eleven.] rovs ivStxa: “But how,” asked 
Euthymius, in the twelfth century, “ could there have been 
“ eleven, since Judas Iscariot had perished, and Thomas was 
“ not then present?” The same question may be further 
asked, with respect to the absence of Simon the Zealot with 
Kleopas, which reduced the number of the apostles present 
to nine. Whether irlixa has grown out of s»»sot, or whether 
Luke wrote prospectively of the time when all were to be 
again reassembled, I do not take on myself to pronounce. 
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Ver. 44, 45, 46.] aga/iivoi: — No reading lias been 
more diversified than this word ; each diversity altering the 
purport of the context, at the expense of grammar. Some 
copies read agapeeuv ; others, agaptms ; one MS. aggapenit ; 
the received text has gratuitously adopted the reading 
aga/eim, referring it to the preceding context, and inserting 
‘ h ear s’ in the following sentence. The Vat. MS. reads the 
passage thus :— xai vai rzi rqn em/ian aureu Ij.irti.eiu: uc 

afeeie ii/iusTim eie rraera ra eten- Aga/ietot aero ' U^maaXn/j., 
i/is is pagruges rearm’ xai elm, e%arrtareM.u tw enayy. — thus 
referring aga/ism to j/ti/s in the succeeding context, where 
(as Luke shews in Acts, i. 8) we are to understand eaeale, not 
tan. The Codd. L, N, or Vind. Lambec. 2, of the seventh 
century, and the Copt. vers, read as the Vat. MS. Both 
Bentley and Birch have stated, “ Se eert, desunt in Cod. Vat." 
The construction of the most ancient text, is, therefore, 
v/lsis, ag^u/iemi aero ’IifouuaXjj/r, (eeee)e) feagruges nurm' xai cSeu. — 
Erasmus’s perplexity at this place, evidently arose from his 
not being acquainted with the most ancient reading of the 
Vat. MS.; for, he knew neither that MS. nor the Codd. L, N; 
to which Scholz adds Cod. X, or Landshutensis, of the tenth 
century. 

Ver. 47. And he led them out (of the city) as fab as to 
Bethany (i. e. on the Jordan).) d-nyaye Se aureus ’Efts EIS 
BeSanae : i. e. nyaye Se aureus ex (rns rreXecus) teas eis LSrduuuv (i. e. 
negai rou logSateu). The words ecus eis — * as far as,’ in this 
place of Luke, distinguish it, in the same evangelist, xix. 
28, from the simple eis — to ‘ Bethany, at the mount of 
‘ Olives;’ —which “ was about fifteen furlongs from Je- 
“ rusalem,” (or, not quite two miles). “ Particula eus, 
“ proprie designat continuum nec interruptam actionem.” 
(Hoogev. p. 206. Scliutz.) This, therefore, was the same 
Bethany intended by St. John, in c. i. 28. See the former 
Annot. to that place. 





ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 14. Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brothers .] 
xai <ruu to/; aiiXjta/s :—viz. ‘Joses, and his sisters:’ “ ol a&i\poi, 
“ etiam de sororibus (Zeun. ad Xen. K. n. 245. Steph. 
Thes. Gr. p. 3197. Valpy) the plural brothers, in Greek, 
comprehends sisters also. See Matt. xiii. 55, Mark, vi. 
4, where ‘ brothers and sisters ’ are expressed ; but ‘ bro- 
‘ thers ’ only by Luke, in this place; ‘ sisters,' being under¬ 
stood. 

Ver. 18. he hung, &c.] eXax>i«; in Matt, xxvii. 5, wmygaro 
—‘ laqueo se suspendit.’ Lat., as of Ahithophel, 2 Sam. xvii. 
23.— I have shewn ( Annot . p. 292), that eXaxij« is no other¬ 
wise Greek, than by adoption from the Latin ‘ laqueo — : to 
‘ hang as pjaysXXwo, from the Latin ‘ Jiagello — to scourge.’ 
“ Jam vero, nemo ambigit,” says Salmasius, “ quin Graecus 
“ sermo, quo conseriptae sunt Novi Fcederis tabulae, multas 
“ insiticias voces Romanas habeat: seuiagw, feaytXkm, Xttrm, 
“ xoveruha, nrXog, aeaapov, xcdeuvn j{, drjvug/o;, xijvssg, et aliae 
“ plures, de eo quemquam dubitare non sinunt,” (de Hellenist. 
p. 94). The Theological Reviewer contends, in defiance of 
orthography and grammar, that eXaxijtfe is ‘sufficient Greek’ 
to be interpreted in the sense of iXaxt —‘ crepuit.’ I know 
no scholarly meaning that can be annexed to the phrase 
‘ sufficient Greek,’ but, that a insititious word is duly moulded 
into a Greek form. The inflection eXoxi|«, certainly resulted 
from a present, Xaxew; a verb, which the Greek language, as 
certainly, did not possess. “ We think,” says the Theological 
Reviewer, “ that Xozew is evidently employed by the Evan- 
“ gelist, to signify that which is expressed, in familiar 
“ English, by the word ‘ split ’ or ‘ crack;’ although the 
“ Greek text may possibly appear to us, to be somewhat 
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“ strange , and even coarse —tliat is to say, in the sense of 
the obsolete >jxxu; with which word, xuxeu has no nearer 
etymological connexion than our English ‘ lop ’ with ‘ loop,' 
that is, an accidental community of elements: he has no 
better ground for his thought. But, the Reviewer must be 
content to take with him, that, in that sense, it especially 
intends and includes the sound of the crack —‘ cum strepitu’ 
as when an earthen vessel is broken by falling on a pave¬ 
ment, or a piece of cloth violently rent asunder; not the 
mere separation of the parts, but the accompanying audible 
notice of the separation. It will thus signify, that ‘ Judas 
‘ (whom he calls simply, Iscariot), cracked in the middle — 

‘ cum strepitu—with a loud noise.' I leave the benefit of 
this exposition to the Theological Reviewer to support his 
interpretation of eXaxnee, by appealing to Suidas, a Christ¬ 
ian lexicographer of the twelfth century (Harles.): “ In 
“ Suidas,” he confidently says, “ this very word axt/ee is 
“ interpreted, peme sexistti-" But, this is proving too much ; 
for, eXaxijn is not interpreted by the sense of perns «%/*«>!, 
that follows it. The critic did not perceive, that Suidas 
only copied the vulgar interpretation of that passage, as 
Kuster pointed out in his note; but which, the critic does 
not attend to: viz. —“Actor, i. 18, de Juda dicitur; hue 
“ Suidas respexit." 

I must here introduce a notice on this text, which was 
inadvertently overlooked in the first edition of this Sup¬ 
plement. —The reverend censor refers to what I observed on 
the eKa.xr,et in this place, in my former Annotation (p. 293), 
relative to the reading of the ancient ‘ Borgian ’ MS. of the 
line, ‘ Nubes,’ (Aristoph. 409); and he remarks : — “ If the 
“ B. MS. be right. We do not quite see how the poet can 
“ well be acquitted of a heavy sin, both against grammar, 
“ and prosody; since imXaxi£u is not a neuter but a trans- 
“ itive verb, and that the integrity of the anapwstic verse, 
“ absolutely demands ha?.nxr,<m<ra." —-But, “ the B. MS. may 
“ still be right,” though the caviller “ may not quite see how.” 
If he had taken the pains, before he personated the teacher, 
to graduate as a learner, and to consult the Treatise, No. V. 
in vol. i. part ii. p. 47, note 1, of the ‘ Trans, of the R. S. of 
‘ Literature ,’ printed in 1829, and referred to in 1837, in 
the first of these ‘ Annotations’ p. 293, he might have 
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avoided this exhibition of tirocinian criticism; because, he 
would then have found, from Invernezius’s learned and 
latest edition of Aristophanes, with Notes, (Lipsim, 1794), 
that his “ integrity of his anapwstus," in this whole line, is a 
spurious reading of the poet’s own genuine text: 

r V a. iQurv.r' tv f&upntf, i.aXaKiwt ttvrty. 

I have not further space for tracing out the intimate con¬ 
nexion between ‘ lagueus — a cord,’ laqueo (Xaxsnj with the 
neuter sense of xvt,-i.au — pendeo) ‘ to hang’ —and ‘ laquear— 
• a ceiling,' consisting in the relations of support and sus¬ 
pension: I shall, therefore, offer my censor the following 
clues, and leave to him to work out that connexion. — “ A 
“ laqueo, laquear.” (Priscian, Patch, p. 691.)—“ dependent 
“ lychni laquearibus." .®n. i. 726.—“ Sidera ignibus coelum 

“ laqueantia:” Manil_ “pendentis sidera cadi.” Ov. Met.— 

“ laqueata templa,” Lucret. ii. 28, is opposed to “ lampadas 
“ igniferas manibus retinentia ;’’ the former intimating, lights 
suspended from the ceiling :—“ laqueata tecta,” Hor., ‘ e qui- 
‘ bus pendebant lucernse.’ Baxter :—“ lagueus suspendiosi," 
Plin. N. H. xxviii. 12, ‘ the rope of a person hanged.' The 
passage of the Acts before us, with its insititious Latin term 
‘ laqueavit,’ will therefore signify, ‘ dejectus infaciem (Au- 
‘ gustin), pependit—EAAKH2E, in medio,’ &c.— ‘casting 
' himself headlong, he hung in the midst,’ See. 

“ Inter utrumque peril.**— Arator.* ap. Suicer. i. 405. 

Ver. 25. to go to his own place.] The Vat., Ephr., and 
Alex. MSS. read roiro* — ‘place,’ not xXi)|o», ‘part ,’—at the 
beginning of this verse, as well as at the end. Those most 
anc. copies, read the whole verse thus : X«/Se<» rot TOnON rr,g 
Siaxcvias rctvrr,; xui urrot rroXijs, af’ if lcvta( OTf£v 07 i»cci i;c 

rov TOnON tov iSnv. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 18. after these things.] We have here a ‘duplex 
‘ lectio conflata, or confluent double reading.’ The Greek 

1 Arator, secretary and minister of finance to Athalaric, king of the Ostro- 
goths, in 526; sub-deacon to Pope Vigil, in 544, to whom he presented his 
metrical version of' the Book of the Acts.* 
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text of Joel is, xa, terai fLtra. raura xai ixyiu — and it shall 
come to pass, after these things, that I will pour out; this is 
also the reading of the Vat. MS., in this citation. The Cod. 
Ephr. reads with the addition, xai coral ptra raura, <> rat; 
i<syji.Ta.i; huigais — ex^eoj— ‘ and it shall come to pass after 
‘ these things, in the latter days, that I will pour out.’ All 
the following copies omit the genuine /lira raura, and retain 
only the intrusive gloss of the Cod. Ephr. We thus see the 
origin of the difference in the passage in question, in our 
English version of the prophet, and in this place. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 9. of the Libyans, and Cyrenians, and Alexan¬ 
drians.] Libyans, not Libertines, as in the rec. texts:—It 
would be worth while to refer to the fruitless labour with 
which learned annotators have variously endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain the Greek word A i^rnm —* Libertinorum ’ in this place, 
with the sense of ‘ Libertines’ as given in our authorised 
English version; before we consult Havercamp’s Note on Jo¬ 
sephus, A. J. xvi. c. 6, § 1; and that of his follower, Wet- 
stcin, on Acts, in this place. The learned Havercamp, to the 
passage of Josephus where he mentions, rous $e r.ara rr,t a aiav 
loulaim;, xai imv; h rgof Kugr,tr,v AifStiti xareeyec — adds this im¬ 
portant observation: “ We learn, from Acts, ii. 10, that there 
‘ were sojourning in Jerusalem, Jews—from Egypt, and the 
‘ parts of Libya about Cyrene.’ Syncellus, the chronologist, in 
“ p.347, records (concerning those in the reign of Trajan) — 
“ lo uSattn, xura Ai/Jiuje xai kuj'Tjvijv xai AeyuT ro* xai At.-faiCziia ,— 
‘ the Jews that were in Libya, and Cyrene, and Egypt, 

‘ and Alexandria.’ Since, then, in Acts, vi. 9, the Syna- 
“ gogue Aif3v0Tivwv, AXigavdocat, Kvgijvaiwv— of the Libustian, 
“ Alexandrian, Cyrenian Jews, are joined together, I cannot 
“ doubt, that the same parties are intended; and, that the 
‘‘word A//3sgr/EaiE— ‘Libertines,’ is a corrupted reading in 
“ that place of the Acts. It is known, that ‘ Libystinus ’ 
“ was equally formed from Libya, as ‘ Libys.’ Catullus, 
“ epig. GO, 

u -leasna montibus Lily stints." 
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See Wetstein’s note on Acts, vi. 9; (where the learned 
German does not acknowledge his obligation to Havercamp, 
though he works on his ground). Comp, also, Heync’s note 
to JE n. lib. v. 37. 


“-pelle Libystidia urn:" 

“ Libystidis, defensum vide a Pierio contra eos, qui Li- 
“ byssidis malebant: Ldbysticcis et Labystinis vitio libra- 
“ riorum. Est A//Sus, A//3u<rr/s.” But, though Wetstein 
has suppressed the name of his learned coadjutor in his 
Note, he has given us the name of Beza in his various read¬ 
ings: — “ AifSegrimt] Aiftudrivuv T. Beza in annotatt. Ed. 1, 2, 
“ (1505, 1576). J. Clericus, Jac. Gothofredus.”—Scholz, 
the latest annotator, gives us only— “Labyorum, Arm. Co- 
“ rintho Ar. polbut adds no remark. We are, therefore, 
wholly indebted to Havercamp, for recovering this important 
reading. 

Ver. 14. the Nazarene.'] i No^ujo/o;:—Thus, reads the 
Vatican Copy, by the personal testimony of Bentley (‘ Coir 
‘ latio Cod. Vatic. N. T., C. G. Woide, Oxon. 1799 ’); 
omitting — ‘ that — this Jesus’ — 

Ed. Oxen. 1075. Coder Vatican™. 

Cap. VI. 



The negative testimony of Birch, after the destruction of 
all his second volumes, in 4to. (by the conflagration of the 
R. Printing Press, at Copenhagen, in June 1795), might 
well have caused the omission in his Suppl. ‘Var. Lectt.’ in 
12mo., compiled from his MSS.; which were printed in 
1798. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 39. chose out.] egeXefaro:— Vat. MS.; not edsfam, 
as the rec. text, (see former Annot.) The Theological 
Reviewer’s criticism can discern nothing more, in the 
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testimony of the earliest and most ancient document that has 
been preserved for us, than a solitary numerical unity. (See 
Exposit. Pref. p. 28.) It may, therefore, he to the purpose to 
observe, that the Septuagint use the verb ixXiyo/iui 112 times, 
but cxSe^opai only 8 times; the N. C. txXty. 19 times, but exjej/. 
only 8. We read in Deut. xxx. 19, rr,« gum xcu ™ Oavarm 
Sriuxa «rfo Tgcsuaou upm — txXi^ai tjj» ;p mi, ha tyer, g. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ver. 5. I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest: but, arise, 
&c.] Between these sentences, our authorised English 
version, copying the vulgate Greek, introduces a spurious 
insertion, borrowed from c. xxvi. 14.— Burton, Bloomfield, 
and Trollope, give due notice of the interpolation, but, they 
nevertheless give it a place in the genuine text: by which 
proceeding, I do not perceive that any practical gain is 
obtained, toward separating the tares and the grain. 
“ Glossam hanc esse, ex parallelo xxvi.” says also Bengcl; 
yet, he suffers the gloss to retain its usurped station. 

Sckolz, has duly expelled the intruder from his text: 
hut, as he had obtained the possession and property of all 
the MS. labours of his learned predecessor, Schulz; without 
referring or adverting to his stores; we cannot venture to 
ascribe to the former, the credit which may very possibly 
be due only to the latter. (See, the following Annot. to 
Heb. x. 24.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 1. Lucius (or Luke) the Cyrenean.'] Aouxio; (m- 
XoiyiEros) o Ki/gijra/oc: — This last denomination, gives the 
historian’s own description of himself; which St. Paul ex¬ 
pressed more familiarly in his Epistle to the Colossians, 
C. iv. 12.— Aouxug i largcg o ayamirog — ‘Luke, the beloved 
‘ physician xvgijra/os and <arjo;, being here to be understood 
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synonymously : »fwroi /it» KgonmiiTai uirgoi t’ktymra am tt,v 'EX- 
XaSct eivar diungoi is, Kugtivaici — ‘ The Crotonians, were said to 
‘ be the first physicians in Greece; the Cyreneans, the se- 
‘ cortd.' (Herod, iii. 131.) — “ Aoux/os: Lucius, qui alias 
“ Lucas appellatur. Observant enim nomen ejus in com- 
“ pendium fuisse redactum, ut pro Lucilio vel Lucano, 
“ voeatur Lucam." (Wetst. in Act. xiii. and Rom. xvi. 21.) 
“ Lucii nomen et Luca idem est, nisi quod prius istud, 
“ posterioris diminutivum, familiarius aliquiquando sonat.” 
(Bengel, ad Luc. c. i.) That name was written differently, 
according to its Greek or Latin inflection; but, in the 
darkening ages which followed, they became distributed to 
different imaginary persons. In our own authorised, version, 
they became multiplied into three — ‘ Lucius , Luhe, and 
‘ Lucas' In the same manner, our common version has 
multiplied the solitary name Magxoc, into Mark and Marcus. 
A learned annotator observes on this name (in his note before 
the Gospel of this evangelist) : “ if this Mark died in the 
“ eighth year of Nero (a.d. 60 or 62), as is said by Eusebius, 
“ he could not be mentioned in the 2 Ep. to Timothy, which 
“ was not written before a.d. 64, und perhaps in 66.” But, if 
that chronologist (who would thus settle a date definitively 
between the terms a.d. 61 and a.d. 66,) had been at all aware, 
that the received reading of hit N. T. in Gal. ii. 1, om Stxaree- 
oagw — ‘fourteen,’ and that our recovered reading, ha is xa (xai) 
reerngm —‘ within four,’ made a difference of ten years in his 
chronology (“ in which’’ he is constrained to acknowledge, 
“ we do not know any thing of what happened to him;”) he 
would have had the caution to abstain from so futile an 
attempt of decision, on this chronological question. And, I 
cannot refrain from reprehending a ground which the same 
learned Annotator is so adventurous as to assume, for sus¬ 
taining his own personal conjecture: —“ St. Luhe (he says) 
“ may have been ill-informed of Paul’s movements, at this 
“ time.” The reverend canon himself may, indeed, ‘ have been 
‘ ill informed of St. Paul’s movements at that time but not 
so probably the consociated historian. 

Ver. 8. but the Sorcerer, for so his name Elymas is 
interpreted.] We should use this construction in the transla¬ 
tion, in order to convey clearly the historian’s meaning. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

Ver. 25. the God that made the world, &c.] This, ami 
the following seven verses, comprise the two first Articles of 
that Faith, which St. Paul was ordained to promulgate in 
the first instance, to the heathen world. After those two 
preliminary articles had keen propounded and established, he 
next proceeded to expose the third or last Article, respecting 
the Holy Spirit. “ Have ye received the H. S. since ye be- 
“ lieved?" (he asked); and they said to him, “ We have not 
“ heard, that there is a H. S.—Then Paul told the people, 
“ that they must believe on Jesus: and when they heard 
“ this, they were baptised in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
“ And, when Paul had laid his hands on them, the Holy Spirit 
“ came upon them” (c. xix. 2-7). In the first exposition, there¬ 
fore, St. Paul laid open only the foundation of the Gospel faith, 
as introductory to its entire revelation; following the exam¬ 
ple of his Divine Master toward his own generation : “ I 
“ have yet many things to say to you, but ye are not able to 
“ bear them now; but, when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 
“ He will guide you to all the tbuth,” John, xvi. 12, 13. 
It is surprising, that this introductory symbol or formulary 
of belief, was not incorporated into our liturgy, with those 
of a later age. 

St. Paul’s First Profession of Faith, to the Athenians. 

“ The God that made the world, and every thing in it, 
being himself Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tem¬ 
ples made with hands; neither is served by human hands, 
as if He needeth any thing; since He Himself giveth to all, 
life, and breath, and all things: 

“ and, from one man. He hath made every nation of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth; having determined the 
appointed times and the boundaries of their habitation : 

“ that they should seek the LonD, if haply they may feel 
Him out and find Him; although. He is not far from every 
one of us; for, in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being. 

“ Being therefore ourselves, offspring of God, we ought 
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not to think that the Divine Natuhe is like gold, or silver, 
or stone, graven by art and man’s device: 

“ but, Gon, having overlooked those times of ignorance, 
now commandeth that all men, every where, shall change their 
thoughts; according as He hath appointed a day in which He 
will judge the world with justice, by the Man whom He hath 
ordained; of which He hath given assurance to all men, by 
raising Him from the dead." 

In a riper state of his auditors, he fully disclosed the 
mystery of that ‘Man:’— “The first man, was from the 
“ earth : the second Man, is from Heaven." (1 Cor. xv. 47.) 

Ver.25. made the world, and everything in it.'] •Existence ,’ 
is the exclusive and personal attribute of God, whether self- 
existence or imparted existence ; both, emanate from Himself 
only: there is no general or neutral existence. As every ex¬ 
istence springs from Him alone, it can cease to exist, or con¬ 
tinue to exist, only by his will; and, though man can change 
the corporeal circumstances of his existence, as by suicide, he 
cannot affect the existence itself, which remains the same, 
and can only be affected by the will and power of its 
Creator. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ver. 9. in the school of Tyrannus .] tv cy/t.r, Tvgawov, 
Vat. M.S.:— tv ay T vgawov rm(, is the reading of the re¬ 
ceived text ; on which Erasmus pertinently asked, “Si 
“ nomen est proprium, cur addidit rnnet" The Vat. MS., 
followed by the Alex., enables us, in our generation, to 
answer this question; by stating, that rmt is a spurious 
reading, introduced subsequently to the date of those copies ; 
and thus, to render superfluous the learned and ingenious 
conjecture of Knatchbull, who endeavoured to expound the 
passage from Phavorinus, who says, rugumcg turn ag%m vrohtus 
—‘ tyrannus denotes the chief of a city.’ 




CHAPTER XXI. 

Ver. 7. Ptolemais.] This name, which occurs only in 
this solitary occasion in the S. S., was given for a time, by 
the Greeks and Romans, to the ancient Accko mentioned in 
Judges, i. 31; which ancient town recovered its former 
denomination in the Christian ages, in the forms Aco, and 
Acre, and finally, of St. Jean (TAcre. No notice, of the 
name or place, is taken either by Bengel or any of our 
English annotators; but, a copious note relating to it is 
added by Wetstein, tom. ii. p. 602. At the present mo¬ 
ment, it is contemplated with interest as qualified for forming 
an advance-guard, of a new sovereignty of Egypt, towards 

Ver.8. departed and came.'] See note above, to John, xi. 19. 

Ver. 16. taking us to (lodge at the house of) one Mnason, 
&C.] So the words oyum; (n/La<) trag p M vatsm run, 

should be rendered; and not, ‘ bringing with them one Mna¬ 
son,' as I had too scrupulously followed our English vulgate. 
“ Miror vero interpretes quos vidi omnes vertunt, adduccntes 
“ secum Mnasonem; cum neque steterit cum grammatica, vel 
“ sensu. Multo est enim probabilius, Mnasonem habitasse 
“ et jam fuisse Hierosolymis, apud quern statuebant hospi- 
“ tari.” (Knatchbull, Animadv.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ver. 2. he spahe to them in the Hebreio tonguc.~\ Here, 
the historian proceeds to report to his readers, a Greek 
translation of St. Paul’s oration to his Hebrew auditory, 
which he delivered to them in their ‘ Hebrew tongue;’ as is 
expressly stated, also, in the conclusion of the preceding 
chapter. Now, it is a most remarkable oversight of a learned 
and laborious expositor, that, though Luke distinctly tells us, 
that Paul delivered that discourse in the Hebrew tongue, the 
matter of which he (the historian) presents in a Greek trans- 
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lation, yet, the modern expositor appeals to the translation, 
as if it contained the original words of the Hebrew speaker. 
He says—“ The point of coincidence, important to be noticed, 
“ between Acts, xxii. 5, xxvi. 11, and Heb. x. 29, in which 
“ these terms respectively occur, is, that they are employed in 
“ all the three contexts." But it so happens, that the middle 
one only of the three contexts, was truly St. Paul's original 
Greek; the first and last were Luke’s Greek translations 
of Paul’s Hebrew originals. (See the following Prefatory 
Annotation to the Hebrews; and, The Apost. Author, to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 1838, p. 62.) This fatal oversight, 
saps the foundation of the learned expositor’s specious, but 
unsolid superstructure; as will be found in the place here 
referred to. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ver. 23,24. His justification.] These verses, as I before 
observed, have experienced the officiousness of philoponists. 
All the oldest copies, Vat., Ephr., Alex., Cod. Vat., 367, 
and many other ancient MSS., read the latter verse with¬ 
out leieSui, which is an insertion of later copyists, after 
the eighth century; shewing, that the context has been 
tampered with : Scholz has, therefore, correctly excluded 
that word from his text. The unpunctuated words of 
the latest surviving uncial copies, previous to that date, 
Stand thus: perert/u-J/aro rn IlavXov xai i|xou«* aurou sregt ri){ ei( 
Xp«i Ijjvouv mtrreui itaktyepimv It aurcu rtgi Sixaioeuvra xai tyxga- 
rtias xat rou xgiparo; ran /mXXovto£ i/ipo/So; ytvopmc i <I>JjXj|j. The 
subject-matter, and ‘ ratio comparalionis,’ direct us to dis¬ 
tribute SiaAtyo/itmv h to nauXon, the first mentioned ; and the 
second avrov, (by an emphatic hyperbaton ,‘) to Xgieror I neovv, 
last mentioned, detached from tijs menu;. “ Hyperbaton , id 
“ est, verbi transgressionem, quam frequenter ratio compara- 
“ tionis (al. cotnpositionis) et decor poscit, non immerito inter 
“ virtutes habemus.” (Quinctil. Inst. Orat. lib. viii. c. 6, 
p. 749. Ed. Burmann.) 

1 Kiiatclibull, on Jude, 18. u Est etiam in hoc loco hyperbaton—ti deo ut 
“ fatendum sit, in singulis apostolis reperiri hyperbuta, ue quis ultra in iis 
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On a close examination, the rec. text is found complete, 
with the rejection only of the interpolated mslui. The 
passage will then stand thus— ptrimp^am roi XlauXm, xai 
t.ximii aumu ts ? , TJ)5 u; XPISTON IH20TN * rnnu? SiaXtyo/ii, ou 
of, A Y T O T cregi Sixaiufvirc, xai e yxgareias, xai mu xgifLar 05 mu 
o»r«5, E/i£o/3os yt»o/iBEos 0 *. — ‘ he sent for Paul, and heard 
1 him speak concerning the faith in CnnisT Jesus : and, as 
1 he reasoned of His justification, and power or dominion, 
1 and future judgment, Festus becoming terrified,’ &c.— 
aumu mp Six., for cep Six. aumu. The context shews, that 
Paul’s discourse was engaged in urging the great articles 
of the ‘ Christian Faith’ — viz. ‘ Christ's justification. His 
‘ supreme power , and His final tribunal.’ The first of these 
was the Sixamsum ©eou —‘ justification of God,' which Paul 
urges in Rom. i. 17; iii. 21-27 : the second, was that su¬ 
preme power which he enforced in Horn. x. 13, where he 
proclaims Christ Kupos -xuirm—'Lord of all:’ the last, is the 
xp/Lu mu ©sov—‘ judgment of God,’ of which he gives warn¬ 
ing in Rom. ii. 3. The Theological Reviewer says—“a 
“ moment’s inspection of the original will shew, how utterly 
“ inadmissible is the insertion of the word ‘his’ in the above 
“ translation.” This critic appears habituated to momentary 
inspections; but, an entire minute's inspection of the same 
text, will shew him, that the pronoun ‘his,’ is not only 
admissible, but is actually expressed in it. He does not 
perceive that, in the last sentence, the historian has changed 
liis subject, from Paul to Christ; and that aumu, in this 
clause, signifies »n munu, referring to the last-mentioned 
person : “ aums is often in the sense of is ipse." (Matthiec, 
Gr. Gr. § 472, 10.) 

Of the different senses appertaining to the Greek word 
I yxgamia, those of ‘ ditio, potentia, superioritas,' appear the 
most suitable to this place. 

E yxeareu, eyxgareuu, eyxpereia, Eyxgarjj;, and eyxgaru;, re¬ 
spectively express, in their primary and general imports, the 
exercise, fact, or quality of ‘ controlling power.’ Of these 
different parts of speech, the last two are most common with 
the Greek writers. The verbs are also expressed by the ad¬ 
jective and ynu^ai, as £ yxgarr,! rr,; Aiyucmu TctSJi; eyevem — 
‘ omni iEgypto potitus est.’ D. Cassius, lib. xxxix. c. 51. 
Also, with e I/Ll ; as, acairan ruin ayaOm eyxgareit uvra; mu; Beau;, 
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niu uuto u; xai Sovvai ro;; aXXo/;. Demosth. Ep. Reiske, 

p. 1487. 27:—‘the Gods having the power both to possess, 
‘ and to impart, all good things.’ 

Pollux, who constructed his Onomasticon as early as the 
second century, thus associates cyx.fia.Tua : — xagrtg/a, eyxganm, 
av&gua, e uS-j/ua, rj^tnerm, which the Latin interpreter correctly 
renders, ‘ fortitudo, polentia, virilitas, animositas, robur.’ 
(iv. 10.) The same lexicographer says, Xe an av e/m;; — 

i«Xugoti, Sgaeuv, xgurtgov, tyy.uu.zrj ai/igm — ‘ leonem VOCabis — 
• validum, audacem, fortem, virorum potentem.’ Of this use 
of tyxgareia, wc have an example in Xenoph. Cyrop. lib. viii. 

xai o/4/o; iuuaaSai tpigut —‘the power of enduring both labours, 
‘ and cold, and heat,' &c. The Cod. Guelf. reads irixgarwiv 
for tyxfars/av (in marg. Schneider;) and it is to be observed, 
that verbs, compounded with iv and e<r/, are frequently used 
in the same sense; as, syygafu, tnygaifu. So, Galen says, 
vmxgaru tij; isg/srit a 'V' J XS U —‘cold has power over, or over- 
‘ comes heat.' 

From this general and active sense, those words became 
restricted to a reflective moral sense, signifying ‘ self-coercion 
‘ or control,’ especially of temper, or resentment, which exer¬ 
cise we express by ‘ forbearance.' Hence Pollux observes; 
tt/v fupgoei/unv, aroX/iiav, T7jv i’ tyy.gamat, amiiSgiat oitrai (vi. 134), 
‘ some think prudence to be pusillanimity, and forbearance, 
‘ weakness.’ This sense is also applicable to the passage 
before us, as also, to Gal. v. 23. 

Finally : tyxgama became at length still more limited, 
and was applied by the Christian writers to signify, self- 
restraint from sensual and voluptuary passions and propen¬ 
sities, viz. temperance, continence, and chastity. These last, 
and latest, are the only senses, in which the word is known to 
the Theological Reviewer: “The only dominion," he says, 
“ which this word implies, either in Attic or Hellenistic 
“ Greek, is the dominion which a man exercises over his own 
“passions. We, at least, have never seen an instance,”&c. 
Here he appeals to Hesychiusin the sixth century, Suidas in the 
twelfth, and Suicer in the seventeenth ; the last of whom, sup¬ 
plies him amply with the ecclesiastical Greek of the Constanti- 
nopolitan empire : “ e yxgarem, tyygartjo.uui, eyxgarns : 1 • sumitur 
“ pro exquisita diceta, quo quis in vita sua utitur. 2. sumitur 
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“ pro refranatione appetites omnium return malarum. 3. spe- 
“ cialiter, sumitur pro refranalione pravarum concupiscentia- 
“ rum, qua; impellunt ad pollntiones et scortationes.” It 
trill be plain to every reflective and competent judgment, that 
the sense of ‘ temperance’ is wholly foreign to the triple asso¬ 
ciation here selected for enforcement by St. Paul (Comp. 
Annot. to Gal. v. 22). 

Ver. 26. money mould have been given him.'] The rec. 
text has absorbed a marginal gloss of explanation, unknown 
to the Codd. Vat. (Bentley), Ephr., Alex., St. Germ., <fcc. viz. 
“ itru; \j<rt i aurm — ‘ that he might loose him.’” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ver. 2S. Art thou persuaded, thou wilt soon make me a 
Christian ?] I shewed, in the former Annotation to this 
passage, that the earliest MSS. read vunsau, where the junior 
copies have substituted ■ytvteiai ; and, therefore, in order for 
the context to accord in sense with that ancient reading, that 
miiets will reveal itself to be an erroneous conjunction of 
•etlti e, i. e. et; as in Matt. xxvi. 53, where the generality of 
MSS. read ooze/s, but some read inn eoi: proving the cause of 
the diversity to have been the union of the ordinary compend 
of the pronoun ev, in all its inflections, viz. e in undivided 
uncial writing— TTeieeiCXflCTIXNON. The primitive 
reading will therefore have been: t» oXiyui a-t fftilti et yjimamv 
troiT.eai. The Theological Critic, whose only principle of scrip¬ 
tural criticism is to retain, at all hazards, all the readings of 
the vulgar text, and of ‘ K. James’s translation,' thus pre¬ 
sents my exposition: “ Now, says Mr. P., only detach the 
“ final s from vtiltn in the Vat. text, and supply a dash over 
“ the e, and then we shall have ir tiitt 'e, which, written at 
“ length, will be «r alti et.” I wish I could regard this pre¬ 
sentation of iny argument, as simply flippant and erroneous, 
but every reader must perceive in it, something more; for, I 
have not said what he affirms that I have said, nor any thing 
that can fairly and truly be so represented. I did not ground 
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my criticism on the word eatus, as he would pretend, but, on 
the reading mirieai; and, if he is unable to discern by the testi¬ 
monies adduced, that i is the genuine reading, he would do 

well to cease from ‘ critical experiments,' and confine himself to 
his professed sciences. I shewed, as a necessary corollary to 
the reading miriem, that the reading mtci; (not of the ‘ Vat.’ 
only, but of all the texts), must be read, mtei et. He further 
thus proceeds, as an arbiter of taste.- “To us, it appears that, 
“ in order to bear the sense assigned to it by Mr. P., the pass- 
“ age should run thus — t> o\iyu etilei <n yjgiermm /st mutism." 
This collocation of the words may very possibly appear pre¬ 
ferable to the Reviewer; but, as /u bears the emphasis of 
Agrippa’s reply, readers of any rhetorical sensibility will at 
once perceive another instance of ‘ hyperbaton and will feel, 
that— sv ME mitu n xt’oriam »o»ji nu, is a more probable 

order for Agrippa, or any Greek speaker to have used, than 
the hobbling measure suggested by the Reviewer’s pedestrian 
notion of Greek elocution. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ver. 37. seventy souls.] See former Annot. — Numerical 
errors in copies, were so familiar to the ancients, that where 
Homer’s vulgar text had stated, that the tides ebb and flow 
three times in the day, Strabo readily solved the difficulty, 
by assuming a manuscriptural error: /in rgis, aXXa tie, raya 
ti is yg*prn dirifLagTn’vnng. (Strabo, tom. i. p. 9, ed. Wolt. fol.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ver. 3-5. a Viper came out and fastened on his hand — 
but he felt no harm .] Two interventions of the divine 
power, are here recorded by the ocular testimony of the 

1 E trn Si (t* orifQetra) Xt$ew» *j wrivv tx too **t’ axekovUtav xuctvnftivn 
‘ excited feeling.' Longinus^ de Subl. s.xxii., p. 55. Totip. 
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historian, Luke: 1st, the existence of a Viper in the island 
of Malta, at the moment when St. Paul had just landed 
from his shipwreck : 2dly, the harmless power of the reptile’s 
bite, on that apostle. 

A reviewer of the Monthly Review (of vol. xliv. 1804, 
p. 183), caught by a fugitive vision of the late learned hut 
imaginative Jacob Bryant, denied the inveterated tradition of 
the locality ascribed to that shipwreck; asserting : 1. “ That 
Malta lay out of Paul’s track:" —the falsity of which posi¬ 
tion, has been sufficiently exposed in the former Annot. to 
Acts, xxviii., Conclusion, p. 506. 2. “ That it does not har¬ 
bour Vipers:" —which position, only corroborates the histo¬ 
rian's relation. 3. "That, in the time of the Romans, the. 
“ inhabitants could not be represented as barbarians —a pro¬ 
position, revealing consummate ignorance of the subject; 
since, the Romans were only a foreign garrison of con¬ 
querors, but the inhabitants were indigenous; and were 
Arabian, both in origin and language. The notoriety of 
the absence of all Vipers in Malta, can alone explain the 
two opposite and sudden convictions of the Maltese specta¬ 
tors : “ When the natives saw the beast, they said among 
“ themselves, — Though he hath escaped the sea, vengeance 
“ svffereth him not to live: —but, when they saw no harm 
“ happen to him — they said, That he v:as a God!” 

Ver. 23. he expounded and testified —the things con¬ 
cerning Jesus , from the Law of Moses and from the Pro¬ 
phets; from Morning till Evening.'] That ' Exposition and 
‘ Testimony ,’ delivered by Paul to his countrymen at Rome, 
in their Hebrew tongue, but translated into Greek under 
his inspection, by his disciple and fellow-traveller Luke, 
comprises the first twelve chapters of the Treatise called the 
‘ Epistle to the Hebrews:’ the last of which twelve chapters, 
is followed and concluded by a separate or thirteenth chapter, 
written in Greek by Paul himself to his Hebrew converts in 
the East; transmitting and accompanying the whole pre¬ 
ceding ‘Exposition;’ which now finds its natural station as 
the substance of the following hook, commonly entitled, 
‘ Epistle to the Hebrews the discussion of which (we are 
here told), engaged the Apostle ‘ from Morning till Evening.’ 
(See ‘ Hebrews,’ Prefatory Annotation.) 



ST. PAUL’S EXPOSITION TO THE 
HEBREWS IN ROME: 




(Acts, sxviii. 23.) 


PREFATORY ANNOTATION. 

Pant^nus, the Stoic philosopher, (afterwards the head 
of the Christian school of Alexandria in a.d. 180,) the earliest 
surviving witness of this Tract, has testified 1 —rsv *gos 'EfSgaunis 
nauXou /mi dial, ytygaftai ie 'E/8 gams 'EjSgaixjj puiif 
Aovxav it piXon/ia; avri/i /Mteg/Mimisuvra. exhoi/mi roi( EXXi/m — 

“ that, the Epistle inscribed to the Hebrews, teas written to 
“ the Hebrews by Paul, in the Hebrew tongue; but, that 
“ Luke translated it, with great accuracy, to impart it to the 
“ Greeks.” — “ Wherefore (adds Eusebius, in the fourth 
“ century) the same complexion of style is found, in this 
Epistle and in the Acts” — hhv roi ajTov xgura ivgiexeetai xara 
rr,i ig/inmai, ravms n me eir/«-oA)|s, xai rui xgafyuv. (Eccl . 
Hist. lib. vi. c. 14.) The authority of Pantsenus, is witnessed 
io the next generation by his eminent auditor and disciple, 
Clemens Alexandrinus. In the two following centuries, spu¬ 
rious rivals were raised up to contest the genuine title of 
Pantsenus's primitive testimony; which, nevertheless, remains 
unrivalled and unimpeachable." 
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This sacred Tract, contains St. Paul's reply to the Hebrews 
who were residing in Rome at the moment of his first arrival 
in that city : “ He are desirous (said they) to hear from thee, 
“ what thou tliinkest: for, as to this sect, it is notorious to us, 
“ that it is every where opposed (Acts, xxviii. 23).” The ori¬ 
ginal of this expository reply to that question (composed 
and delivered in Hebrew), remained among that people; 
but, Paul deemed it expedient to employ his disciple and 
attendant Luke, to translate it into Greek, for the benefit of 
his converted adherents in the East, both Jews and Greeks : 
subjoining some further suggestions, arising from subse¬ 
quent contingencies. That account of the document, fully 
explains the statement of Eusebius, that “ it was not received 
“ by many; for, it was rejected by the Church of Rome, as 
“ not being one of Paid's genuine epistles:" in fact, it was 
not properly ‘ an Epistle,' but ‘ an Exposition, accompanying 
‘ an Epistle,' nor was its matter addressed to the general 
body of that Church ; and local jealousies, might have con¬ 
spired to cause that local rejection. 

By omitting to produce the primary authority of Pan- 
taenus, and by inadvertently beginning his critical argu¬ 
ment eleven lines lower than he ought to have commenced 
his quotation, a learned expositor reverses the whole pur¬ 
port of Clemens’ and Eusebius’ testimonies; making those 
authorities to record, the very contrary to that which 
they truly record. It U (as I before was constrained 
to observe, in Annot. Acts, xxii. 2) a remarkable over¬ 
sight of the same laborious expositor, that although Luke 
explicitly relates, that Paul delivered this discourse iii 
the Hebrew tongue (the matter of which, Luke imparts in a 
Greek translation); yet, the expositor appeals to the trans¬ 
lation, as to the original words of Paul. Whereas it has 
been shewn, that, of the three contexts. Acts, xxii. 5, xxvi. 
11, Ileb. x. 29, the middle one only, contains Paul’s 
own Greek ; and that, the first, and the last, are Luke's 
Greek versions of Pauls Hebrew originals. The learned 
author has aspired to demonstrate, by his own critical tact 
alone, after a lapse of 1800 years ; that a simple matter 
of fact (testified by an unimpeachable witness within 180 
years of the fact in question,) is not true. But, a disciple, of 
the same nation and language as the preceptor ; translating 
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the preceptor’s native original into a foreign dialect equally 
familiar to both; and scrupulously rendering its import, 
under the eye and correction of the preceptor; may defy 
any (Edipus to assign the actual writer, by internal evidence 
alone, especially, after such an interval of ages. 1 It is by 
collateral testimony only, that the fact can be attained ; and, 
that fact has been clearly demonstrated by an unimpeachable, 
and almost contemporary witness. Had Michaelis, also, duly 
combined Luke’s record in the last chapter of his Acts of the 
Apostles, with Luke’s Greek version of Paul’s exposition to 
the Hebrews, (alluded to in that place,) the learned German 
might have spared himself nearly an hundred fruitless, though 
elaborate pages. If you cannot see what has fallen at your 
feet, the farther you seek for it, the less hopeful must be your 
search; and snch has been the case of these two (and other) 
learned aspirers, in their abstruse expositions. 

A moment’s reflection, will now suffice to demonstrate:— 
First, that Luke's * Gospel' and his 4 Acts of the Apostles,’ 
are divisions of the same general history, and ought never to 
have been separated. Secondly: that the 4 Epistle to the 
' Hebrews ’ contains, as it were, an Appendix to the last of 
those two Tracts, constituting an 4 Exposition’ of the general 
argument referred to in the 23d verse of the last chapter of 
that Tract, namely, 44 That it engaged Paul, from morning till 
“ evening, in Expounding and Testifying the kingdom of God : 
“ and, endeavouring to persuade them of the things concerning 
44 Jesus ; both from the law of Moses, and from the Pno- 
“ phets.” Such, is the argument of Paul’s 'Epistle to the 
' Hebrews,’ compressed in that summary title; and thus, 
Lukes three works are, as it were, dove-tailed into each 
other; the first and second, comprising Luke’s History of 
our Lord's Life and the Infancy of his Church; and the 
second and third, Pauls Exposition to his Hebrew countrymen 
at Rome, recorded by the same Luke. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 3. the effulgence of his glory .] aw uuyus/ia tjis la^n; 
aurou : this designation cannot be better paraphrased, than 
hy the words of our great poet: 

this exposition, which the poet does not apply to created 
light, is applicable, and applicable only, to that Divine 
Light, with propounding which, St. John opens his Gospel; 
which also was the ‘Word of God, without whom nothing 
‘ was created that has been created.’ 

I shall take this opportunity to remark, that the ‘ Nicene 
‘ Creed' concluded, originally, with an anathematising clause, 
of the same character as those incorporated into the body of 
the Symbol called the ‘ Athanasian Creed.' “ Such,” ob¬ 
serves Jortin, “ was the Nicene Creed as it stood originally. 
“ Our Church hath dropped the anathematising clause at the 
“ end ; and one cannot help wishing, that the Nicene fathers 
" had done the same.” (Vol. 111. p. 117.) The fathers of 
our Church did what it behoved them to do, in that 
omission ; for, as they introduced the Creed into our liturgy 
for general public expression, it was not the function of the 
laity, nor even of the clergy generally, to pronounce spiritual 
condemnation or censure. It is therefore greatly to be la¬ 
mented, that the same parents of our Church did not, in 
consistency, exclude the anathematising clauses from the 
Athanasian Creed. The presence of those clauses, has 
always given much, and reasonable, offence to many pious 
minds ; and has ever acted injuriously to the Creed itself, of 
which they do not form an integral part. It is therefore to 
he desired, that those clauses should, even at this late hour, 
be rejected and expunged by authority ; and they would then 
leave that sublime symbol of Christian faith (skilfully con¬ 
structed to meet, at once, all the chief heresies that infested 
the early Church,) thus unobjectionable to every orthodox 
Christian. It would be an unskilful and a culpable expedient, 
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to resort to the alternative of suppressing the symbol alto¬ 
gether. (See the former Annot. to Heb. i. 3 ; and after, the 
Annot. to 1 John, iv. 9.) 

Symbol of the CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

1 The Catholic Faith, is this : That we worship One God in 
Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity :» 

2 neither confusing the Persons, nor dividing the Substance. 

3 For, there is one person of the Father; another of the Son ; 
and another of the Holy Spirit; 

4 but, the Divine Nature* of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, is One and the Same: the Glory equal, the Majesty 
co-eternal. 

5 Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy 
Spirit. 

6 The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy Spirit 
uncreate: 

7 The Father incomprehensible,* the Son incomprehensible, and 
the Holy Spirit incomprehensible. 

8 The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Spirit 

9 and yet, they are not three eternals, but One Eteunal ; 

10 as also, they are not three incomprehensibles, nor three 
uncreate, but One Uncheate, and One Incomprehensible. 

11 So, likewise, the Father is almighty, the Son almighty, and 
the Holy Spirit almighty: 

12 and yet, not three almighties, but One Almighty. 

13 So likewise, the Father is God; the Son, God; and the 
Holy Spirit, God: 

14 and yet, not three Gods, but One God. 

15 So, likewise, the Father is Lord; the Son, Lord; and the 
Holy Spirit, Lord: 

16 and yet, not three Lords, but One Lord. 

17 For, as we are compelled, by the Christian Truth, to acknow¬ 
ledge each separate Person to be God and Lord; 

18 so we are forbidden, by the Catholic Religion, to say, There 
are three Gods, or three Lords. 

19 The Father, is made from none; neither created, nor be- 

3 See Chrysostom, ap. Suid. o. tom. i. p. 305. 




co-eternal, and equal: 


24 so that, in all things, as hath been said, both the Unity 
ought to be worshipped in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity. 

25 Furthermore; it is necessary, to believe rightly the Incar¬ 
nation of our Lord Jesus Christ: 

26 for, the right faith is. That we believe and confess, That 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man : 

27 God, of the Substance of his Father, begotten before the 
world; and Man, of the substance of his mother, born in the world: 

28 perfect God; and perfect Man, subsisting of a reasonable 
soul and human flesh: 

29 equal to the Father, as to his Divine Nature: and inferior 
to the Father, as to his human nature: 

30 Who, though he is both God and man, is yet, not two, but 
One Christ: 

31 One, not by conversion of the Divine Nature into flesh, but 
by assumption of the Human Nature unto God : 

32 One, altogether, not by confusion of Substance, but by 
Unity of Person. 

33 For, as the reasonable soul and the flesh are one man, so, 
he who is both God and man, is one Christ: 


34 Who suffered for our salvation; descended to the grave; 
and rose from the dead, the third day. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 9. apart from God.] gups 0eou: —I stated unre¬ 
servedly, in the former Annotation, p. 423, that ( the Vat., 
as well as) every other known MS., reads yapn —‘ ty tka 
‘grace,’ in this place; excepting the Cod. 53, Wetst., which 
alone reads yupt — ‘ apart.’ On this statement, neverthe¬ 
less, the Theological Reviewer thus observes, “ It happens, 
“ sometimes, that the critic is tempted to rebel against the 
“ Vat. MS. itself: among other instances, his allegiance fails 
“ him at the 9th verse of Heb. ii.” In my * Expository 
‘ Preface,’ part i. § 34, p. 49, I had providently and dis¬ 
tinctly stated, that, as the Vat. MS. pertained, not to the 
first but to the fourth century, some deviations of its text, 
from earlier copies, might reasonably be expected; which 
might be rectified, by the testimony of still more ancient 
authorities; as I stated at pp. 465, 6, in I John, iv. 3, where 
both the Vat. and the recited MSS. read i m i^oXoyn, but 
where the still earlier copies used by Socrates in the fifth 
century (now long since perished), read o xvu (Euseb. H. E. 
lib. vii. c. 32). My ‘allegiance' to the Vat. MS., therefore, 
was expressly declared to be subject to ‘ more ancient au- 
‘ thority;' which I produced. I therefore said: “ In the very 
“ rare instances, in which I have deemed it obligatory to 
“ depart from the readings of that MS. (Vatican), I have 
“ fully assigned the reasons in the annotations.” Had I 
rejected the Vat., for a junior authority, my censurer might 
have warrantably said, that I rebelled against it; but, he 
was careful to keep out of sight my exposition on this point: 
exhibiting, throughout bis whole Article, the animus of a 
party-voter, who, finding his favourite candidate sorely 
pressed, deems himself secularly justified in relaxing the 
strict rules of moral obligation toward his opponent. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 24. let us attend to.] xavarau^ev: — This, is the 
reading of every Manuscript. Scholz, however, opposes to 
that unanimity, his solitary dissent: “ y.araxomu, Conjectur. 
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(he adds) — Try xaraxamu." Now, the former verb, is 
used 41 times in the O. and N. Gr. T.; but, the latter is 
not found, in existence in any Greek writing. Sacred or Pro¬ 
fane. It appears to be, indeed, in one single instance, in the 
Hippolytus of Euripides (line 823 of Invernezius, 829 of 
Brunk, and 821 ofMusgrave); but, on that solitary occa¬ 
sion, Stephens adds this caution ( Thes. Gr.), “ nisi prava hire 
“‘lectio esl pro xaraxccra—unless it is a corrupted reading for 
“ xaraxKa.” Such, is Scholz’s “ Conjectur.” Such trifling 
with texts and readings, might possibly be tolerated in 
profane criticism ; but, it is very far otherwise in aspiring 
to discharge the office of ‘ steward of the mysteries of God.' 
It is deeply to be regretted (as I have already had occasion to 
remark, p. 49,) that Schulz did not complete the second 
volume of his edition and notes of the Gr. N. T.; but was 
induced to negotiate the property of his own manuscripts, 
with his near namesake and junior, Scholz ; the latter of 
whom has, by that means, acquired the transfer of the honour 
of his senior’s earlier achievements, and has embodied them 
with his own, undistinguishably, suppressing the name of the 
former possessor. 1 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 36. were pierced through ] : — On this 

reading, Knatchbull observes: “ a mode of death so noto- 
“ rious, that it is not credible that the apostle should have 
“ passed it over, in enumerating the several kinds of deaths, 
“ which Christians in those times, and formerly the pro- 
“ pliets, suffered on account of their foith ; among which 
“ kinds, Nicephorus and Eusebius specify, ‘piercing through 
‘ the entrails with stahes.’ This action, Favorinus calls 

1 “ Audi congesserunt (»»y» Scholz, Proleg. p. xxvi.), pr*ter Millium et 
JVetsienium, J. A. Bengelius, C. F.'Matifuzi, P. C. A Her us. And. Birchius, 
J. J. Griesbachius, aliiq.: to which he adds, in a note (/) .• “ KniUelius, Tres - 
“ chovius, Doederleinius , Michaelis, Euchornius, Georgius , Bodius, Storrius, 
“ Whilius, A diems, Woidius , Mtinsterus, Hu gins, Papalbaumius , Zuhnius, 
“ Dermont , al. —but, he omits his predecessor, D. David Schulz (Berolini), 
to whose elaborate, but unassuming volume I was under great obligation, for 
three years before Scholz's splendid edition saw the light. 
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“ aiaaKaXcmlfiv, adding, ‘formerly they pierced malefactors 
‘ through the back, with a stake, as fishes are spitted on 
‘ skewers to be roasted.* ” The rec. reading, cmgastnsav — 
‘ were tempted.,' condemns itself, in this place. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ver. 23. of the first-born.'] crmraroxw, sub. ex rm vtxgui — 
‘ from the dead’ as expressed in Col. i. 18: ‘ the dead in 
‘ Christ,’ will rise first — amernemai vrgurov (1 Thess. iv. 4 : 
Gr. iv. 16): * This is the first resurrection’ —avni jj avaemsi; 
n vrguTT) (Rev. xx. 5). These, our Lord emphatically calls, in 
Luke, xx. 36, the “ children of the resurrection" —rijj arnera- 
eeu( vioi. The apostle here speaks, prospectively, of the future 
and final establishment of ‘ the kingdom of God, and of His 
‘ Christ;’ whose redeemed subjects are ‘ enrolled in heaven,’ 
— ee ovgamis avoytyga/tpemi, and their names, like those of 
“ Clemens, and his fellow-labourers," already ‘ written in the 
‘ Book of Life.’ Philipp, iv. 3. “ Hinc patet, non ideo quia 
“ in ccelis descripli sunt, ipsos non esse in coelis: sunt tamen 
“ descripti etiam, ut nomina eorum olim publice citentur:— 
“ per alteros ducitur agmen beatorum, per alteros clauditur." 
(Bengel, Gnomon, tom. ii. p. 1129.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 1. Wherefore, receiving a kingdom, &c ] Here 
Paul, having concluded the foregoing Hebrew ‘ Exposition’ 
to his unconverted countrymen in Rome ( translated into 
Greek by Luke), commences a short accompanying letter to 
his converted Jewish disciples in Greece and Asia Minor; 
written by himself in Greek. But, the last two chapters 
having been misapprehended, they have been erroneously 
distributed. Read, and divide the chapters, thus : 

28 —— that the things that will not he shaken, may continue, 
c. xiii. 
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Ver. 23. I have written to you, only in few words.] xai 
yag dm ficaxtuy nnmvXa iiij.ni — namely, in this last chapter, 
accompanying the preceding copion9 ‘Exposition.’ Such, 
is the simple explanation of this short letter of Paul; but, 
from not seizing its import, learned annotators have troubled 
the clear water. “ Paucis pro copia rerum," says Bengcl; 
and, to the same purport, Burton, Bloomfield, and Trollope. 

Whereas, Paul only writes a short Greek letter, to accom¬ 
pany a transcript of Luke’s Greek translation of his ( Pauls) 
Hebrew original Commentary. Through the same ancient 
misapprehension, the separation of the last two chapters, xii. 
and xiii., has beeu erroneously assigned. 

Ver. 24. Timothy, is released; whom, if he go shortly, 
I will see, if God permit.] There is no passage more tho¬ 
roughly depraved, than that of the common reading in this 
place; which makes Paul express his speedy return to 
Greece, when he was only just arrived from thence, to make 
a long residence in Italy. Our vulgar translation reads : 
“ Know ye, that our brother Timothy is set at liberty; with 
“ whom, if he come shortly, I will see you:” the received 
Gr. text, is thus, ynuexm, rev ahXfo v T. amXeXv/iivov, /id' oh 
(lav TO.-/J0I e»£j|roi) ofo/uu iipas. As-aeadt ffavra;. 

It is very apparent, that the primitive reading was written 
thus : yniuer.trt rev. etj. T. iuroXtXv/itvov- iv, /lira Itou, iav rayjov 
*§XV ra/ , 'Spcti. ’T/ia$ arrasadt, traoras r. ij. ii., xai rra.ru; 
t. a.: — The pronoun iv, having been absorbed into the 
termination of the final ov of the preceding participle, am- 
XeXu/iivov—/lira iceo, having been abridged into /id’ oi — and 
ii/ias, of the following sentence, having been inconsiderately 
joined to the end of the preceding sentence — have concurred 
to produce all those spkalmata of the received readings. 
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ROMANS. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 21. when ye were the servants of Sin, ye were free 
from the service of Justification.'] The antithesis, with which 
the verses 18 and 21 are constructed, appears to bear some¬ 
thing of sarcasm. It has been shewn, in the foregoing Annot. 
to Matt. iii. 15, that, of the two very different senses, 
‘justitia and justificatio '—‘ righteousness and justification ,’ 
(which words have been indiscriminately mingled in our 
common English version,) the latter only is the true sense in 
which it is intended here by St. Paul. 

Ver. 16, 18, 21-23. “ Know ye not, that ye are the 
“ servants of him, whichever ye obey? Whether of Sin, 
“ unto Death, or of Obedience, unto Justification. When ye 
“ were freed from the service of Sin, ye became the servants 
“ of Justification ; for, while ye were the servants of Sin, ye 
“ were freed from the service of Justification. What fruit 
“ had ye, then, from those things? for, the end of those 
“ things is Death. But now, being freed from the service of 
“ Sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto 
“ Eternal Life."] St. Paul, here calls in the inspired 
Psalmist, to establish this position: ‘ There is none righteous, 

‘ no, not one ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one !’: 
but, he adds this lucid and sustaining exposition — ‘ hut, they 
‘ are justified freely by grace, through redemption by Christ 
‘ Jesus.’ (Rom. iii. 10, 12, 24.) 

This point being thus incontestably established, it is 
surprising that the terms ‘ righteous and justified' could 
ever have been confounded, and used as synonymous, lie, 
who ‘is righteous' absolutely, cannot 'be justified,' or 
rendered more righteous: he, who ‘ is justified,’ can only he 
righteous relatively, that is, by his justification; and his 
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righteousness ought never to he understood absolutely, hut 
always with the expression or implication of his qualification, 
of release from the penalty of Sin. It is, by the omission and 
oblivion of that essential qualification, that so much spiritual 
pride has been engendered in the Church, by assuming and 
appropriating the absolute quality of righteousness, in place 
of the relative; which last, must necessarily inspire the pro- 
foundest humiliation. (See Annot. above, to Matt. iii. 15.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 28. God, maketh all things to work together. ] waura 
eungyei i 0 eos: — not, ‘ all things, work together,' as in our 
version. I shewed, in the former Annotation to this pass¬ 
age, that this is the genuine reading of the most ancient MS. 
the Vat., and also of the Alex.; it is so cited, also, by Origen, 
with the nominative, i ©eos; I therefore rendered euregyei, tran¬ 
sitively. The Theological Revieicer, however, thus launches 
forth in castigation of my version : — “ Most certainly," he 
says, “ that version is in audacious defiance of Greek! We 
“ believe it would be very difficult indeed, to produce an 
“ instance from any writer, sacred or profane, in which 
“ emgyuv is used in a transitive sense. It always signifies 
“ to ‘ co-operate;’ and never (that we have seen), to com- 
“ pel the co-operation of other persons or things. Mr. P., 
“ however, seems to have been comfortably free from all 
“ misgivings. He tells us, very coolly, that eovtgyei governs 
“ rzama. in the accusative; as if it were an indisputable 
“ matter, that the verb might be used transitively, or not, 
“ just as the context might seem to require. But, any 
“ scholar could tell him, that, if ©eo; is to be the nominative 
“ to svttgya, zavra must be governed by some wmrd under- 
“ stood, such as at or xara. And then, the sense will be that 
“ which appears to have been adopted by the Syriac and 
“ Ethiopic translators: God, in all things, works together 
“ with those that love him, for good.” But, the Critic here 
becomes nebulous; and does not discern, that both, in my 
‘ Vatican’ reading—‘God maketh all things to work,’ and, in 
his own alleged Syr. and Eth. readings (see his Hebrew above, 
P- 23)— ‘God, iu all things, works together with,’ ©so; is the 
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nominative of suttgytr, whereas, in the received text , and in our 
authorised version, rrmiru —‘ all things,' is made the nominative 
of eungytt. I have here emptied out the Reviewer's cornucopia 
of indignation, at my transitive translation of uungyti, in this 
place : 1 shall, now, follow my own track. 

The sentence before us, is congenial in structure with 
that of Rom. xi. 31, eunxXtietv i ©eoj nue cum; n; amSuav — 
‘ conclusit Deus omnes in incredulitate — God hath compre- 
‘ /tended all in unbelief:’ so here, eravra o-jngytt i ©eof a; 
ayuSov — ‘ concludit Deus omnia in bonum — God combines, or 
‘ ma/tes all things to combine, for good, to them that love 
* him.’—“ ewegyu, concludo, in unvm concludo.” (Stepli. Th. 
Gr.) : “ emgyu, evntgyu, ewtigyts, concludo, colligo — ewtgyuiw, 
“ nmxXuop.” (Damm. Lex. p. 80G.) In Hesychius, tom. i. 
p. 431, we find evvtgyov and evvetgyot, asregyov and usntgyov, 
written indifferently in the copies; where Alberti remarks, 
“ Similis simplicis et duplicis e est permutatio.” smtgyev, 
o ten ejvetgyev, nveSte/iouv. Eustath. p. 1G37, 59. Here, then, 
mvtgya is a transitive verb, like <n mxXeiet. It was early mis¬ 
taken for tbe intransitive verb smgytu — 'co-operor,' which 
is the only form given by Parkhurst, in his ' N. T. Lex.,' 
and which is now mistaken by the theological critic; and, 
to that misapprehension we easily trace the mutilation which 
the original passage has sustained, by the rejection of the 
proper agent, 1 Qus. None of these things, however, had in¬ 
truded themselves into the self-reposing mind of the Theo¬ 
logical Reviewer, who was not aware of any thing more in 
the form emtgytt, than that of exmgyti, the third pers. sing, 
pres, of the circumflex verb, euvtgytu — ‘ co-operor ;’ and who 
had not discovered (to return him his own words), “ what 
“ any scholar could tell him,” that many words, and accepta¬ 
tions of words, which have long fallen into disuse in a metro¬ 
politan society, are still retained in use in distant provinces: 
of confusions of a similar nature, we shall find other examples, 
in the words n\ji/sms, 1 Cor. vii. 25, and ytm i, in James, iii. G. 

It will be well here to observe, that the act of co-operating 
with man, is nowhere ascribed to God, by the sacred writers, 
with the words euvegyoc, mmgytu; which words, always suppose 
equality or similarity of nature in the agents. Otou te/ta 
evngyei, 1 Cor. iii. 9, docs not mean, ‘ we arc labourers 
‘ together with God,' (as our English translation very iin- 
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properly renders, following Wiclif’s translation in 1380, 
from the Latin—“ Dei straws adjutores” — we ben the 
helpers of God,) but, ‘ we (Paul and Apollos) are joint- 
‘ labourers for God;’ and therefore Tyndale rendered, with 
more skill, ‘ we are Goddis labourers:' which rendering was 
continued in the first authorised English version, until King 
James's criticism called back the erroneous translation of the 
Latin. (See after, Annot. to 2 Cor. iii. and iv.) The verb 
emtcyiu, is indeed once applied in the former sense to our 
Lord, in the received text; but, it is in the spurious supple¬ 
ment to St. Mark’s Gospel, xvi. 20 (Gr.), and serves to 
testify the lateness of that interpolation. 

Ver. 32. will forgive us all things.] x a t"’ tT a,: — our com¬ 
mon version renders ‘give; Wiclif rendered * ghaf’ (gave), 
from the modern Lat. Vulg. ' donavit.' But, the older Lat. 
vers., quoted by Tertullian, read, “ quomodo et non cum illo 
“ omnia condonavit nobis?” ( Contr. Guost. c. vii.) It is to be 
observed, that the Lat. has the past tense, whereas the 
Greek texts have the future; but I apprehend, that this 
difference arose merely from the indiscriminate employment 
of the labial elements b and v, pointed out in some Latin MSS. 
by Gesner ( Thes. Lat. B.); and, that the ‘ condonavit' of Ter¬ 
tullian, intended ‘ condonabit' —<rw aury,— ‘with Him.’ The 
following verses shew, that this general amnesty is the conjoint 
act, of the Father and the Son. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ver. 6. since, a work is not a grace.] torn to leyov ouxirt 
X a i‘S :—“ If,” argues St. Paul," the remnant (here foreshewn) 
“ are to be chosen by a rule of favour, it will not be as a 
“ reward for works performed; but, if it is to be chosen by 
“ a rule of retribution for works meritoriously performed, 
“ then it is not a favour; for, a work or service so per- 
“ formed, is not a. favour, but a recompense.” On reviewing 
the reading of the Vat. MS., I find, that it omits the rec. ten, 
after ouxcn. As the Theological Reviewer’s stricture on this 
passage only comprises his own personal dissent, which I do 
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not find fortified with any sound support; I shall only refer 
the reader to my former annotation, and to the previous 
Annot. to c. vi. 21 of this tract, with reference to Ps. xiv. 3, 
and c. iii. 10. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ver. 20. heap coals of fire.'] The diversity of the exposi¬ 
tions devised for this passage,is not a little surprising; since 
it simply means, that, in rendering a beneficial service to one 
who has done you an injury, you kindle a sense of self- 
reproach and remorse in his breast, sharp as the burning of 
fire; and thus take a holy vengeance, salutary to the indi¬ 
vidual himself, “ overcoming coil with good;" as is fully 
exposed in the next verse. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 1. those that are, are subject to that of God.] The 
Vat. MS. reads, a! Si ovscti, inro TOP 0eou mraypimi new :— 
The whole clause is wanting in the Cod. Ephr. or C. The 
Codd. A, D,E,F,G, omit mu, which the received text retains. 
It would appear, that we are either to understand rr,v ilfouiriav, 
after uoro, as in Luke, vii. 8, lyu aify. u/u urro eljovnav rasm- 
fim;; or, that the text originally stood, uco tt,v ©sou : an ab¬ 
breviation of having been mistaken for rou—“ ■?, r, x, et 
“ similia, non difficulter inter se commutanlur.” Canter. 
Pref. p. 59. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 22. Timothy, my fellow-labourer; Lucius, J. and S. 
my kinsmen.] <sungyos — myyunis: — St. Paul makes these 
distinctions, because, the first was gentile by paternal blood ; 
whereas, the three others, were Jewish by their whole blood. 
—Aoux/o;, Lukins, Lat. term., Lukas, Or. term. ( Engl. Luke.) 
See Col. iv. 12; Philem. 22; also Annot. above, to Acts, xiii. 1. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 10. that ye be perfectly united, in the same mind, 
and in the same opinion.'] The absolute necessity of ‘perfect 
1 unity,’ which St. Paul so passionately implores, was thus 
wisely enforced by a late experienced contemporary. 
“ Here I may just remark, upon the desirableness of 
“ every {Christian ministerial) society having a distinct 
“ sphere of labour among a heathen people. Much as 
“ I should rejoice in being associated with an JEpis- 
“ copalian, a Baptist, or a Methodist brother, who did 
“ not attach primary importance to secondary objects, yet, 
“ the interests of every mission, especially in the first stages 
“ of its progress, seem to me to require another line of con- 
“ duct. The natives, though comprehending but very ini- 
“ perfectly our objects, would at once discern a difference 
“ in the modes of worship; and their attention would, of 
“ necessity, be divided and distracted. Being, also, of an 
“ inquisitive disposition, they would demand a reason for 
“ every little deviation, which would lead to explanations, 
“ first from the one party, and then from the other ; and 
“ thus, evils would arise, which otherwise might never have 
“ existed.—I do therefore sincerely hope, that the directors 
“ or conductors of missionary societies will be ever ready, in 
“ this way, to sacrifice denominational peculiarities to the 
“great object of their institution, — namely, to send the 
“ glorious Gospel of the blessed God to the heathen:" (John 
Williams’s Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South 
Sea Islands, p.2G0, and Pref. p. xix.:) —that, the different 
converts of the Islands may not be seduced to say, “ I am of 
“ Luther, but I of Calvin, but I of Rome;” but, may say with 
St. Paul — “ but, I am of Chbist!” (1 Cor. i. 12, 13.)— 
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Since this Note was written, the faithful author of that work 
has been called upon to shed his blood, on the heathen 
theatre to which he had dedicated his life and service. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 25. as one who is bound by the Lord to be faithful.'] 
The words ijXeei/aeeos faro Kug/ov entree enai, found in all the 
copies, have given constant, but fruitless labour to expo¬ 
sitors, in their endeavours to extract from them, by various 
modes of ingenious violence, an adequate and intelligible 
sense; as may be seen in the notes of Macknight, and 
Bloomfield. The Theological Reviewer says, that I am 
“ extremely dissatisfied with the expression which all the 
“ copies, with provoking uniformity, ascribe to the Apostle.” 
If he is satisfied with it, as it stands in the text, he is a 
singularity. He adds: “ It appears to Us, that the expres- 
“ sion is elliptical—of, men mere; emu, or, perhaps, tic re 
“ entree umi ; ” which suggestion, Dr. Bloomfield had pro¬ 
posed in his note on the passage, five years before: but, 
both are insufficient to afford any healing sense to the cor¬ 
ruption of the received reading. I readily acknowledge the 
justness of the Reviewers censure of the reading riyee/ienc 
(which I had suggested), which is as untenable as his own; 
but, his correction has only made me apply a more earnest 
attention to the passage. From the preceding universal 
failures, we are fully warranted to infer, that the Apostle’s 
own word in this place was not jiXeij/iEraf; and we have 
now, therefore, to search for the word which he most 
probably used. 

That word, will appear to have been no other than the 
pret. participle pass, of the verb eiXeu —EiXjj/tEros—‘ astrictus 
‘ — bound,’ written j>?.ji/ae»o;, and differing from the rec. 
reading jjXejs/iems, only by an inerudite insertion of an e into 
the latter word ; as in yttmt, for ytmi, in James, iii. 6, as 
will he found in that place. “ The most striking ortho- 
“ graphical errors (observes Michaelis, as cited above) are 
“ those called itacisms, which confound ei, s, '» e, &c.” 
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Those differences, however, are not always errors; but, are 
often dialectic variations, of which we have a notable exam¬ 
ple in the verb now before us, which is written variously, 
ti7.topai, E/Xd/ia/, eiXXo/mu, iX opai, iXXopa.1, and signifying, ‘ cogor 
‘— vincior — astringor,’ to be ‘compelled — bound — corc- 
' strained:' in the preterit, eeXij/aeeos. Proclus (Plato, Tim. 
p. 530, E.) explains the present participle in its form iXXopms, 
by opyyoptvos, eonyoptm; — ‘ astrictus, cohibitus Suidas, by 
it«p,tuop,tm( —‘ vinctus, bound.’ Rulinkenius, in his note on 
<xXo,<4s»!i» ( Tim. Lex. p. 70), observes, “ tiXoprniv, hoc in loco 
“ (Platonis) legit Galenus — adstringendi ei tribuens no- 
“ tionem : — Deinde, iXXo/t ehj» an eligeris, nihil 

“ admodum proficies, propterea quod inter iXXtiv et eiXeiv 
“ nullum significandi discrimen est: ut vana sit veterum 
“ grammaticorum, hsec anxie distinguentium, diligentia.” 
He then cites the following passage from a private commu¬ 
nication from Hemsterhusius: “ Equidem existimo, eXs<», 
“ e/Xs iv, eXXe n, e/XeTe, ?Xe/v, TXXe/e, nihil inter se discrepare, si 
“ primam significandi radicem spectes, qua 1 . sita est in vol- 
“ vendo. — Hinc, alite notationum propagines enascuntur, 
‘ volvendi, stringendi, torquendi,’ ex quibus fere quicquid 
“ inde fluit, quod valde multiplex est, expediri potest. Hae 
“ form®, tam simplices quam composite, crebro commu- 
“ tantur, c. g.” ice. Herodotus uses the verb, compounded 
with BTO, in the sense of ‘ astrictus — atrti7xn e/s amyxeurp — 
E{ amyzatw asniXnlttrat (lib. viii. p. 670, Wesseling). “ Hero- 
“ dotea locutio (says Portus) q. d. in necessitatem involvere, 
“ vel, in necessitate implicare: in necessitatem compellerc : ad 
“ necess. redigere: ad necess. redactos." (Diet. Ton.) Wes¬ 
seling observes, on the last passage, “ Herodoteum amXtnv, 
“ in istam classem referendum verborum de quibus egit vir 
“ summus in nota, Clar. D. Ruhnken. ad Tim. Lex .—Hie, 
“ necessitatis velut vinculis adstrictos—necessitate coactos.” 
So likewise St. Paul, presently afterward, in c. ix. 16, 
describes his own position : avayxq /not vxmtnat — ‘ neces- 
‘ sitas mihi incumbit,’ Vulg. i. e. asni7.top.ai — u7.top.ai — 
‘ adstringor.’ 

When these learned critics call the compound verb 
aatiXtu, ‘ Herodoteum' they only mean, that it pertained 
to Herodotus’s native Carian dialect. Nearly contiguous 
to Caria, in the south of Asia Minor, was the province 
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of Cilicia, the native country of St. Paul. We are there¬ 
fore fully warranted in reading the simple verb, tiXripems, 
for tiKnjitw(, in this place, and interpreting it with the 
same sense as the compound verb was used by Herodotus; 
and, in accounting it as one of the ‘ Cilicisms’ 1 early pointed 
out by Jcrom in the language of that apostle : “ Multa sunt 
“ verba, quibus juxta morem urbis et provincire sui c,fami- 
“ liarius apostolus utitur. — Nec hoc miremur in apostolo, si 
“ utatur ejus lingua con suet udine, in qua natus est et nu- 
“ tritus." (Tom. iv. p. 204, ed. Martianay.) The compound 
verb, proved to be in use in Caria, confirms the probable 
use of the simple verb, in the neighbouring dialect of Cilicia; 
but, some commonplace copyist or philoponist, not aware of 
the fact, assumed it to intend the more ordinary and familiar 
word ijXsiijMMis, not duly considering its operation on the 
sense; and inserted the e. That St. Paul should have forti¬ 
fied his private and personal opinion on the important point 
in question, with some collateral support, was to be ex¬ 
pected ; and he accordingly docs so, by declaring—‘ I give 
‘ my opinion, as one bound by the Lord to be faithful.’ The 
initial n, therefore, will be either the common itacism of r, for 
/, ei, or e; or, it will be dialectic, as Horner uses both (jXijXaro 
and iXiiXaro. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 3. rock that followed .] I have shewn, in the former 
Annot. p. 358, that the * miracle of the rock' which supplied 
the Israelites with water, succeeded or ‘followed,’ as a coun¬ 
terpart, the ‘ miracle of the manna’ which bad supplied them 
with food; and, that this sequence was all that was intended 
by the apostle, in the word axoXmiousris. “ Now,” says the 
Reviewer, “ it is very safe to affirm, that the Greek language 
“ utterly repudiates this surmise: axoXou itu was, surely, never 
“ known to bear the sense here ascribed to it. The verb 
“may, indeed, signify to ‘follow;’ but, not in the naked 

1 See Michael is on the ‘ Cilicisms of Si. Pauly and notes, Introd. vol. i. 
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“ sense of mere sequence or succession , but in the sense of 
“ attendance or accompaniment. In English, a clansman may 
“ be said to follow his chieftain to the field; and in Greek, 
“ the same thing might very properly be denoted by the verb 
“ axoXoulleiv. In English, again, one event may be said to 
“ follow another event; but, where is the Greek scholar who 
“ would ever dream of using axoXo vlat, as applicable to this 
“ latter instance ? Truly, therefore, the passage must remain 
“ in its former obscurity, for any thing that Mr. P. has done 
“ towards its illumination.” This Reviewer is, here, as 
unfortunate as in his other dogmatisms; for, a ' Greek 
‘ scholar' would have told him, that axo\ooim is applicable 
to every mode of sequence, even to logical consequence: 
that Aristotle says — hoott pa emit, axo\outa TO it ami — 
‘ if there are two, it follows, that there is one:' and that 
Hoogeveen points out, in his note to Viger, p. 362, that the 
Greeks used indifferently, ra and ru uxoXouia — qua 

sequuntur —to express generally, ' what follows' —or simply, 

' et. ctetera.' Even Suicer would have told him, in the latest 
ages of the Greek language, “ Duas voeis axoXou ha signifi- 
“ cationes: 1. designat, rernm inter se connexionem et co- 
“ harentiam naturalem: 2. ordo, sequential (See above, 
axoXoi iSiat used by Longinus, p. 100, note.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 5. seeketh not what is not its own.'] ou gyra ro pn 
iaurii;: —Thus reads the Vat. MS.—The pn has lapsed, or 
been erroneously rejected, from all the later copies; which 
has so left the import, that Bloomfield deemed it necessary 
to suppose an ellipsis of pant —‘ does not seek her own in- 
‘ terest only.’ But, the oldest reading shews this hypothesis 
to be unfounded. We are not forbidden, to seek what is our 
own; but are only commanded, not to covet that which ‘ is 
‘ not our own.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 25. the secrets of his heart are made manifest,] i. e. 
‘ to himself ‘ the depths of his own heart are exposed or 
1 laid open to him.' It was with acute discernment that 
Knatchbull admonished—“subaudi au ru, post ymrai : Et 
“ sic occulta cordis ejus manifesto ei fiunt. Id est, Igno- 
“ ranlia, incrcdulitas, et impietas cordis ejus quae tam diu 
“ latuit, nec si unquam antea innotuit, nunc lit ei manifesta, 
“ ita ut statim procidat in faciem, et adoret Deum.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ver. 5. that he appeared to Kephas .] xai in uptti Krjtpcf .— 
In this brief narrative, St. Paul relates, according to all the 
existing texts, ‘That Christ died — that he was buried — 
‘ that on the third day he rose again — and that he ap- 
‘ peared to Kephas’ His own historian, Luke, relates, — 
‘ That he shewed himself, the same day, to two of them, 

‘ of whom one was Kleopas.’ The traditional relation, 
which was very early appended to the last chapter of 
Mark’s Gospel, states, in accordance with Luke, — ‘ That 
‘our Lord appeared first to Mary Magdalene — after 
‘ that, he appeared to two of them, as they went into the 
‘ country.’ 

We have seen, in the Annot. to Luke, xxiv. 13, that 
the second disciple, who accompanied Kleopas, was his 
son, Simon the Zealot; not Simon Peter, as Origen had 
early, hut erroneously, endeavoured to establish. There 
is nothing in the gospel histories to warrant a suggestion, 
that our Lord shewed himself separately to Peter, under 
any of his names (Simon, Kephas, or Peter); or, until 
he appeared to the apostles assembled. As there was an 
early disposition to ascribe to Simon Peter, the circumstance 
which truly pertained to Simon the Zealot; so there 
appears to have been a corresponding disposition, to ascribe 
to Peter, under his name Kephas, the circumstance that 
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pertained to Kleopas; and to deduce the former name, in 
this place, from an abbreviated form of the latter: an 
operation, easy in the common practice of copying from 
compendious writing. Hence it is warrantable to surmise, 
that Paul’s amanuensis had originally written the name 
KXeoiras in abbreviation, as he wrote Emipgas for EvapgoS/roc, 
in the epistles to the Colossians, and Philemon, and r lyssa 
for n g,sxi\\a, in the 2d ep. to Timothy; and, that the abbre¬ 
viation became afterwards incorrectly elongated into Kephas. 

Ver. 29. What will they who are baptized gain more 
than (all) the dead, if the dead rise not at all?] ioreg rm 
vixgm: — In Rom. vi. 4, St. Paul says, “We have been 
“ buried with Him, by baptism, into His death ; that, as 
“ Christ was raised from the dead — so, we also should walk 
“ in newness of life: if, then, we have been united with 
“ Him in the likeness of His death, so also shall we be in 
“ that of His resurrection.’’ And, in Col. ii. 12, he says, 
“ Having been buried with Him in the baptism by which ye 
“ are also risen with Him, through faith in the operation of 
“ God, who raised Him from the dead. And when ye were 
“ dead in your sins—He brought us together to life, with 
“ Himself.” And again, c. iii. 1. If the memories of the 
many reverend commentators, who have perplexed them¬ 
selves and their readers with the passage of the Corinthians 
now before us, had called these passages to their aid, 
they need not have been indebted to a learned laic for the 
admonition; that St. Paul speaks, in this place, with the 
same figurative allusion. “ Cur immerguntur pro mortuis, 
“ i. e. tanquam mortui, si non ut per emersionem ex aqua 
“ (quod est typus resurrectionis post sepulturam ), certiores 
“ fierent, quod, si etiam ipsi resurgant a morte in peccatis 
“ ad novitatem vitse, resurgent etiam cum Christo, post 
“ mortem, in gloriam. Quasi diceret, ‘ III vanuni utitur 
‘ Ecclesia symbolo liaptismi, si non est resurrectio : est enini 
‘ Baptismus, mortis et resurrectionis Christi, el etiam om- 
‘ nium fidclium, typus:’ et sic apud antiquos universim ac- 
“ cipitur.” “ That is,” said the learned Sir Norton Knalcli- 
bull, “ Why are they immersed for, or as, being dead, unless 
“ to assure them, by their emersion from the water (which 
“ was a type of resurrection from the grave), that, if they 
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“ rose again from death in sins, to newness of life, they 
“ would also rise again to glory, with Christ, after death. 
“ As if he had said, ‘ In vain does the Church use the symbol 
‘ of Baptism, if there is no resurrection; for. Baptism is 
' the type of the death and resurrection of Christ, and 
‘ of all the faithful;' and so it was always understood, 
“ hy the primitive Christians.” (See his note to 1 Pet. 
Hi. 21.) 

The MS. copies vary so much in the 29th verse, that it i9 
manifest, that the true reading cannot be assumed, from any 
one of them; for, the received reading, merely as the received 
reading, can have no determining authority, with any one 
qualified to be accounted a critic, or a scholar. The differ¬ 
ences are these: 


! i*>( Vat. and all other MSS. Alex, and Conti, i 

excepting 






it. and Uncial MSS. A, D, E, F, 0 : —chapter 
•anting in C. or Ephr., ‘pro illis.’— Vulg. 

Const, and rec. text. 

it;*... Codd. 37, 43, 52. Sctiolz. 


The surviving authorities, therefore, for the first 800 
years, read the verse thus: mi, n mitimusts «< paerngoptsot 

uctg rut ssxgus, u i\ui sexgtu oux eyttgosrai ; n r.at paccitpsrat umg 

aura*; and so Seholz has correctly printed in his text, though 
he has made great confusion of the Var. led. in his margin. 
But, the secure establishment of auras, instead of sexgas, in 
the second clause, grounds a strong assumption, that rm in 
the first clause, is only a fragment of the same pronoun auras; 
and, that it was originally written uceg auras (i.e. stxgas) —‘ pro 
‘ ipsis ( mortuis ).’ 

Now, bearing in mind St. Paul’s figurative passages 
above cited from Romans and Cohesions, it is reasonable to 
assume; that St. Paul wrote, or is to be understood as intend¬ 
ing to express, brrig auras stxgus ( ovrus sub.) \ a9 in Coloss. ii. 13, 



English, therefore, should be thus expressed : 1 Else, what 
* will they gain, who are baptized for themselves as dead (;. e. 
‘ in sins), if the dead really rise not? to what end arc they 
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‘ baptized, for themselves?' and why do we (who have been 
so baptized) consent, as Christians, to live every hour in 
danger ? St. Paul reasons in the same vein, of circumcision, 
in Gal. v. 11. The equivocal rendering of our English 
version, which has transmitted and perpetuated a notion 
of ‘ vicarious baptism;' totally unsupported by any testimony 
of contemporary history; is one of the numerous offsprings 
of inerudition and superstition which we still consent in- 
ertially to foster, in our common version. That misac- 
ceptation of St. Paul’s words, led early to a monstrous 
artifice practised by the Marcionites, which is thus narrated 
by Chrysostom: “ When any of their catechumens (or un- 
“ baptized believers) died, they hid a living one under the 
“ bed of the deceased; and, going to the corpse, they ad- 
“ dressed it, and ashed it, If it wished to receive the rite of 
“ baptism ? As the corpse made no answer, he who was con- 
“ cealed beneath answered for it, * That it, indeed, wished to 
1 be baptized;’ and thus they baptized him, who replied, in 
“ the place of the deceased." (Homil. xi. in 1 Cor. pp. 513, 
514, ap. Suicer, tom. i. p. 642.) 1 


1 That, waa in the fourth century ; the following, was in the middle of the 
nineteenth century .—What will be eaid to the following trick, which waa played 
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“ De baptismo super mortuis (says Bengel,) tanta est 
“ interpretationum varietas, nt is qui, non dicam varietates 
“ ipsas, sed varietatum catalogos colligere velit, Disserta- 
“ tionem scripturus sit.” “ Muller, in his Dissert, on this 
“ difiicult passage (says Burton), mentions seventeen dif- 
“ferent interpretations of it.” This is usually the case, 
where the imagination is resorted to for help, preferably to 
the reason. By consulting the latter only, Knatchbull found 
a true solution of the difficulty; which, nevertheless, I do 
not find noticed by any of the later annotators. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 7. Who hath qualified, us to be ministers.] is ixamnt 
ii/Lus Siaxmus: — I shewed, in the Expos. Pref. pp. 10, 15, 
that the two ancient Latin interpreters, severally, rendered 
this clause — ‘ sufficientes nos fecit ministros — idoneos nos 
‘fecit ministros;' and that Wiclif translated, from the Latin, 
‘ made us able ministers hut, that Erasmus pointed out that 
the clause ought to be rendered — ‘ qui idoneos nos fecit ut es- 
‘ semus ministri, quasi dicas, idoneavit — who fitted or quali- 
‘ filed us to be ministers' Accordingly, in the first translation 
from the original Greek, in 1526, Tyndale rendered,— 
‘ made us abbs to minister and this correct rendering was 
retained by all the succeeding English revisions, throughout 
that century. But, when K. James’s revision appeared, in 
1611, it was found, that this last reading was rejected, and 
that Wiclif's original version from the Latin,—‘made us able 
' ministers," was recalled and substituted in its place ; and, is 
now the reading of our authorised version. Will the reader 
ascribe this retrogression to the Latin, to all, or to any, of 
K. James’s right reverend, reverend, and learned revising 
Council? Or, will he not rather shrewdly suspect, that it 
was the proper adjudication of the ‘ good Royal Moderator 
‘ himself?' (Preface, p. ix.) 

Ver. 19. the Lord with His face unveiled .] The obvious 
construction of the Greek passage is—ijtie/s trams, xaroirrgi- 
go/imi So£at Kugiou trgoeatrui vumxixa7.\jpp.oitf, ptrapogtpmpeta : 
and so the Latin, “ nos omnes, speculantes gloriam Domini 
“ revelala facie, transformamur.” Compare ver. 14, ‘ not as 
‘ Mo9es, who put a veil over his face, that the children of 
‘ Israel might not looh, &c. : we all (on the contrary), 

‘ looking at the glory of the Lord with His face unveiled. 
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‘ are changed,’ ic. Covertlale rendered, “ the glory of the 
“ Lord appeareth in us all, with (His) open face" Mat¬ 
thews, “ we all behold the glory of the Lord, with his face 
“ open." Cranmer, and the Bishop’s Bible, “ with his face 
“ open;” so also the edition of 1548. But, in King James's 
revision of 1611, that is, in our common authorised version, 
it has been thus changed : “ we all with open face, be- 
“ holding,” &c. ; evidently reading the Greek thus, ij fins 
•sums amxixaXuft/iivui wfomrertj— or more probably, mistaking 
the Latin, ‘ Nos omnes, ( revelata facie gloriam Domini 
‘ speculates) — transformamur.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 3. found clothed, not naked,'] 1 E/«{ xai tuSuaa/itm, ou 
‘ yv/t*oi, iupSriea/i’.ia.' (Gr.) ‘ Si tamen vestiti, non nudi, in- 
‘ veniamur.’ (Vulg.) — ‘ If netheles we ben foundun clothid, 
‘ and not nahid.’ (Wicl.)—‘ Yff yt hapen that we be founde 
' clothed, and nott naked.’ (Tynd.)—‘ If that we be founde 
‘ clothed, and nat naked.' (Ed. 1548.) — “ Utinam etiam in- 
“ duti, non nudi, reperiamur. Precatur apostolus, ut in ultimo 
“ die inveniantur ccelestem habitationem superinduti, et non 
“ ea destituti.” (Knatchbull, 1677.) — But, King James’s re¬ 
vision has thus rendered, and edited this passage : ‘ If so be 
‘ that, being clothed, we shall not be found naked:’ evidently 
translating—‘sorej cviuea/imi, si vestiti —if being clothed, ou 
‘ yu/ivu tupSnso/iila, non nudi inveniamur — we shall not be 
‘ found naked.’ 

These new and juvenile translations of 1611, which eva¬ 
cuate the passages of their native sense, cannot be ascribed 
to any of the learned persons designated by the Reviewer, 
‘ King James’s translators; nor, could these personages have 
sanctioned their publication, unless by command of superior 
authority and control. We have no difficulty, therefore, in 
assigning the real author: and truly, it must have been an 
irksome service to such scholars, to translate and revise in 
concert with Royal Criticism and Power: without any im¬ 
peachment of loyalty. 

Yet, says the British Critic for July, 1837—“ Should it 
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“ ever be thought advisable to revise our version, a solemn 
“ and strict injunction should be given to the persons in- 
“ trusted with the task, to ash themselves this question — In 
“ what words would King James’s translators have ex- 
“ pressed the sense?” —But, the Critic has not told us, Why 
we are to accept ‘ King James himself,’ as an essential element 
for fixing that expression. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ver. 4./or, he was crucified, &c.] render, 1 for, as he was 
‘ crucified — through weakness, but liveth through the 
‘ power of God; so, we also are weak in him, but shall live 
‘ with him, through the power of God'— xai yag areaogtuin eg 
astmias, aXXct ex iunaptus &iov xai yag h/init aelsmi/iev ev 
ceur^j, aXXa ^jjtro/Aee ffuv auru ex Svm/teus ©eov. So reads the 
Vat. MS. and the most anc. copies, (the Cod. Ephr. is de¬ 
fective from 2 Cor. x. 9, to Gal. i. 20.) “Ad vim eu/ivXexnxi j» 
“ quoque spectat usus (rov xai) in comparationibus, quando 
“ simile simili componitur.” Hoogev. Schutz. p. 247, § viii. 
The junior copies, have inserted ei before teravguln ; which 
has been probably generated from the e of wruuguti) which 
follows. The same copies have inserted xai, after the second 
xai yag ; have changed gxm/tev to fyno/iita; and have added 
ns ii/uas to the second ©eou. 

The Alex. MS., formed a middle step, from the most 
ancient to the received reading: xai yag a tsrauguSn eg acrflij- 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 17. James.] See after, Annott. to eh. ii. 11. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. II. those who were sent from James."] Dr. Burton 
correctly understood these words to mean, “ that they came 
“from the Church at Jerusalem, of which James was the 
“ Head." St. Paul here, very plainly reverts to the mission 
sent from the Synod of Jerusalem, under the presidency of 
James, to the Gentile converts at Antioch, which is related 
in Acts, xv.; before which occurrence, we are told in 
ch. xi. 2, Peter did ‘ eat with the uncircumcised.’ From the 
sequel we are to infer, that Peter (who though reflectively 
hold, was constitutionally timid) followed the missionaries to 
Antioch ; but, finding there the Jewish zealots who had 
caused the appeal to the apostolical council, he was afraid 
of them, and discontinued his former habits. But, that 
learned expositor was not equally correct in following the 
vulgar reading, in it jjX0o»—‘ but when they cameinstead 
of the primitive rjkta, which relates to the former, rikh FIetjo,-, 
not to the proximate, tkltiv nvaf. The Vat. MS., Cod. Bezce, 
and other uncial copies, read — 'he came’ i. e. ‘Peter;' 
not T.XSm —‘ they came,’ viz. the missionaries. The James 
here mentioned, was the same mentioned in the first chapter 
(ver. 17), as ‘ the Lord’s brother;' called also ‘ the son of 
' Alpheus,’ and also ‘ the Less;’ and who was appointed the 
first ‘ Bishop of Jerusalem.’ James ‘ the son of Zebcdee,’ 
called ‘thebrother of John,’ had been put to death by Herod, 
some time before the assembling of that synod ; as we learn 
in Acts, xii. 2. (Sec Annot. to John, xix. 25.) 
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Now, rm and mm, tops and mac, in compend, are liable 
to be mistaken for each other, and have actually caused 
variety in the readings; ‘ pro t<zpt>i», et rjjj pro ravenc, fre- 
‘ quenlissimum: — tops dicitur pro ravrcv;. Luc. viii. 8; 
‘ Act. xvii. 6.’ (Norton Knatchbull, Animadv.) The whole 
of this passage, therefore, illustrates itself thus : 

n ? 0 TOP yag cXhn TOPS 0K7O Ixxufiou, fLttOL rm itmv tvniejiir 
(Ktipus, Vat. IlErgos, rec.) ore he t/Xtev, pweffTeXXe- 

‘ for, before tho9e came who were sent from Jame9, he 
‘ ( Cephas) eat with the Gentiles; but, when he came, he 
‘ withdrew himself from these.' 

Ver. 20. in renouncing the law, I died to the law. ] hi 
eteo/eop, n/iifi ucriSaw :—Every copy, for the first eight hundred 
years of the Christian era, gave this clause in the following 
form, without separating the words: 

era>rxj»^ixNOMOYNOMCDNTTe 

(Facsimile, Cod. Alex. 6th l.from the lap.) 

The first separator of the words, in an uncritical age, 
separated the hta, mechanically, as an entire preposition, and 
left the following words, vo/oop ua/suacetam; thus plunging the 
sentence into the irremediable obscurity in which it has always 
subsisted. It was shewn, in the former Annotations, p. 379, 
that a critical age would, at once, have dispelled the ob¬ 
scurity, by simply dividing the words, hi am/iou, instead of, 
ota vo/zoo: — iyu yag hi avojuov, vofiui acntavov, iva ©£ tft That 

compressed sentence, the- same writer thus developed and 
explained on another occasion, 1 Cor. ix. 20— iym/ir t v rat; ira-o 

/an p-o vofiav) i>( uvo/Log (/iij m aro/ios 0ew, aXX’ cmf zos Xgitruj) iva 
xegSnou avo/iovs —“ I became to those that are under the Law, 
“ as under the Law (though I am not under the Law), that I 
“ might gain those that are under the Law. To those that 
“ are without (i. e. are not under) the Law, as without the 
“ Law (not as being without the law of God, but under the 
“ law of Christ), that I might gain those that are without the 
“Law.” So also in Rom. ii. 11, ‘all who have sinned 
‘ without the Law, will also perish without the Law ; and 
‘ all who have sinned within the Law, will be judged by the 
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‘ Law.' Paul liere shews us, that in this argument lie used 
the word am/tos, in the simple sense of u-n inn m/tov — ‘not 
' under the Law; and, in this passage to the Galatians lie 
says (in construction), eyu ya° in fyau @e v hi 

avo.uou (i. e. avofiiag) — ‘/or, I died to the Laio, that I might 
‘ live to God by emancipation from the Law.’ “ Adjectivum 
“ neulrum sumitur eleganter pro substanlivo fceminino." 
(Vigeh, c. iii. 2, § I.)—“Hie idiotismus, Grseeis familiarior 
“ quam Latinis.” (Not. Hoogeveen.) 

But, says the theological oracle ,—“ Mr. P. proposes to 
“ escape from all difficulty, by reading hi' an/imi, instead of 
“ hia n/itv, but, by what process he extracts the above sense 
“from the words hi' an/sov, very far surpasses our (my) 
“ comprehension." 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”_ Hamlet. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 22. forbearance .] The Latin Vulgate renders this 
verse thus: “Fructus antem Spiritus est charitas, gnudium, 
“ pax, patientia, benignitas, bonitas, longanimitas, mansue- 
“ tudo, fides, modcslia, continentia, castitas." Accordingly, 
Wiclif thus gave it in English: “ But the fruyt of the spyryt 
“ is charite, ioie, pees, pacience, long abydyng, benygnyte, 
“ goodnesse, myldenesse, fcitli, teinperaunce, contynence, 
“ chaslile." Tyndale, whose knowledge of the Greek ori¬ 
ginal enabled him to discover, that the last two words are a 
spurious addition of the Latin version, omitted them, and 
concluded with ' temperancy ■ which our last revisers have 
rendered ‘ temperance,’ as the proper meaning of the Greek 
tyy.oa.raa. But, this signification was originally assigned, 
when the word was followed by the qualities of ‘ continence, 
‘chastity:' and, with a view to those qualities. Those 
qualities, however, being now proved not to have been in the 
apostle’s contemplation when he wrote the sentence, hut only 
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those which tended to mutual peace and love, ty^arua is 
to be understood in its congenial sense of ‘ forbearance or 
self-control of evil temper and resentment; as is shewn 
above, in the Annotation to Acts, xxiv. 24, in which place, 
as in this, the notion of* temperance’ is wholly foreign and 
intrusive : — it here signifies the same as ctmyj) — forbearance, 
endurance, in Rom. ii. 4, as is shewn by their respective con¬ 
comitants. Well might the heathen moralist startle the 
Christian, by his question — 

“ Lenius et melius fit, acceJcnlc senecta t ” 

Hon. Ep. Ii. 211. 

“ Dost grow more mild and good, as age comes on ? ” 



EPHESIANS. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver.5. the kingdom of the Christ, and of God.] St.John, 
in Rev. xi. 15, reverses this order — ‘ the kingdom of out 
‘ Lord, and of His Christ.’ That both these passages intend 
the same thing, and express the Father and the Son in united 
government, can be unseen only by those whose piety has 
overstrained their intellectual vision, by yielding to the seduc¬ 
tion of certain subtleties or sophistries respecting the article, 
(hereafter noticed, in Annot. to Titus, ii. 13); which subtleties 
have not strengthened the cause they were anxious to con¬ 
firm, and which needed not such equivocal support. (See 
above, Annot. to John, xiv. 28.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 20. an ambassador in bonds.] rgwfitvu e# aXu sen — 
" legations fungor in vinculis:” * Quid ni potius, senesco in 
* vinculi9—Why not rather, I grow old in bonds?’ asked 
the learned Knatchbull. To this question I reply: First, 
that St. Paul determined bis own meaning, in 2 Cor. v. 21, 
when he said ; i/ireg Xgun-ou a-gesfituo/iev —“ We are ambassadors 
“for Christ:” Secondly, that the statement would be inappli¬ 
cable to a two-years’ imprisonment: Thirdly, that I shewed, in 
Annot. to Acts, xiii. 1, that an excess of ten years has been 
erroneously superadded to St. Paul’s age, through the whole 
course of Christian history. These observations, pertain also 
to Philemon, 9, on which place see my former Annot. 



PHILIPPIAN S. 


CHAPTER II. 

Vei\ 10. below the earth.'] xa.ra.yfmm \—this adjective 
occurs in no other part of the Greek Scriptures, Old or New. 
The apostle, writing to the native Greeks of Philippi, sub¬ 
limates his language with his subject. But, a question 
arises, What sense are we to attach to the word xarayOmos, 
from the pen of St. Paul, a Hebrew, a Christian apostle, and 
eminently learned in the sacred Scriptures of his own nation? 
It is evident, that we are to understand that word in the sense 
of the Hebrew phrase, ps 1 ? nnra, which the Alexandrian 
Jews have translated into common language, iimxuru -rjjs yns, 
and our translators, ‘ beneath or under the earth.’ But, a 
second question hence arises. What is to be understood by 
that phrase, where it is said (Gxod. xx. 4; Deut. v. 8), “ in 
“ heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
“ beneath the earth?” It has been much too hastily assumed, 
that xarayjams is to be understood here in its poetical hea¬ 
then sense; that, ‘ under’ or ‘ beneath’ the earth, signified be¬ 
low or underneath the earth’s surface; and, that the xaraytsmi 
intends here, the manes, or shades, which were commonly 
supposed, by the heathen poets, to inhabit places “ below and 
“ within the earth." (See Parkhurst, Ed. Rose, p. 429.) 
Certainly, St. Paul supposed no such thing; he (“ who sur- 
“ passed many of his equals in years, in the Jewish religion”) 
had been taught, that “ the dust returns to the earth, as it 
“ was; and the spirit returns to God who gave it." (Eccles. 
xii. 7.) We must, therefore, look elsewhere for the true 
meaning of imoxara hj; yns —‘ below the earth,’ and, conse¬ 
quently, for St. Paul’s xara-yfmm; both which descriptions, 
must intend the same thing. 

In the passages of Exod. and Deut. just referred to, we 
read, ev ougavu aval, tv rij yr, xutu (sc. tom o ugccvov), xai iv to/; 
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\jba.m uitoxutu rij; ym — ‘in heaven above, in the earth below 
‘ (the heaven), and in the waters still below the earth (or the 
' sea) this is the true force of iitro added to xara, in the 
last clause, as marking out three descending levels. This is 
shewn by Thucydides, where the earth (or surface of the 
earth) is described as xm — ‘ above,' relatively to the sea 
(or surface of the sea), which is described as xara— ‘ below:’ 
thus in lib. i. c. 7, xara uxouv. ( Schol. tiroi tyyvg rr: takaesns) 
— ‘ they dwelt below.’ (Schol. or near the sea.) — c. 120, ™s 
xa.ru. (Schol. ra; oragdKion) — ‘ those below.’ (Schol. those on 
‘the sea-shore.' — See Ind. Ed. Duker. aiu, xara.) The 
‘ waters below the earth ’ — ra uiara iitroxa.ru ms yns, mean 
only, the ‘sea’ with the ‘ islands' it embraces; as in Isaiah, 
xxiv. 14, 15: “They shall cry aloud from the ‘Sea’ —glo- 
“ rify the name of the Lord God of Israel in the ‘ Isles of 
‘the Sea!”' Such we are to understand of xaraxionm, 
from the pen of this sacred writer. In Rev. v. 13, the divi¬ 
sions, by being more minute, confirm this interpretation : 

yrii (or, oJ oragaXm), xai ton rtis 6a\aset)s (or, 11 rail vr/soii) tin, 
xai ra ti auras, oratrai nxojca Xeyoira;, ra xadjj/Xlra, &c. — 1 and 
' I heard every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 

‘ and below the earth (or on the sea-share), and in the sea (or, 

‘ islands of the sea), even all that are in them, saying, Blessed,’ 
See. St. Paul’s intention in using that word, had therefore 
nothing in common with the fabulous notions usually resorted 
to for its exposition; but, contemplated a similar universal 
jubilation with this of the Apocalypse. That our common 
version has unfitly inserted the word ‘ things’ (‘ things in 
‘ heaven,’ &c.) whereas ‘persons’ arc intended, as Bloomfield 
justly points out; is clearly shewn by the action described, 
of ‘ bending the knee,’ which is St. Paul’s own periphrasis for 
offering prayer and supplication: “ for this cause I bend my 
“knees,” See. Eph. iii. 13, xu/irrru — ‘bend,’ not ‘bow.’ 
From which latter rendering, has sprung the reverential 
error universally exhibited in our churches, at the reading 
the Lord’s name in the Creed. 

The equivocation to which we thus find the word xara 
liable, was, probably, the remote cause of the remarkable dif¬ 
ference between Homer’s mythological notion of the seat of 
the dead, and the more modern one of Virgil; the former, 
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Chap. IV. 


assuming it to be a land at the extremity of the ocean, attain¬ 
able by navigation; the latter, a region attainable only by 
descending into the bowels of the earth. (Comp. Odyssey, xi. 
and iEneid, vi.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 18. though I am without all things, yet 1 abound.] 
«K“ ! X U I am far 

‘ from every thing, and yet I abound;’ which statement, is 
the same that St. Paul elsewhere expresses by, /wjfcn s^omc, 
xai irarra xarij/ovre; — ‘ having nothing, and yet possessing all 
‘ things,’ 2 Cor. vi. 10. In the preceding context, the 
apostle contrasts destitution and abundance. From the early 
example of the Latin translator, who rendered, “ habeo 
“omnia, et abundo,” — our English translators have ren¬ 
dered, “ I have all, and abound.” Yet, in 2 Cor. vi. 10, 
the former rendered, “ nihil habentes, et omnia possidentes 
and the latter, “ having nothing, and yet possessing all 
“ things.” Now it will be manifest, that these two posi¬ 
tions, as they stand in the translations, are contra¬ 
dictory ; but, the contradiction arises only from the Latin 
translator’s unskilful rendering in this place, by 

‘ habeo — have,’ instead of ‘abstineo, absum, disto.' The verb 
as-e^ai, never acquired the simple sense of ‘ to have ;’ as 
has been shewn above in the Annot. to Matt. vi. 6; which 



COLOSSIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 15 and 18. begotten before every creature, or, cre¬ 
ation—\\i e first delivered from the dead.] er^urerexet faerie 

verses, should be rendered in English with this diversity. 
In ver. 15, erguro-met from nxm, in its sense of ‘gigno,’ it 
declares an act of generating, before any act of creating : 
roxcs and xrwf, are here opposed to each other, and fully 
express the essential difference of their subjects and opera¬ 
tions: ‘generation,' transmitting the nature of the ‘ gene- 
‘ rator;’ ‘ creation,' producing a new and distinct nature. 
Whereas, in ergurc-roxot, ver. 18, followed by the preposition 
tx — ‘from,’ nxet draws its meaning from nxru, in its sense 
of ‘pario, parturio — to bring forth,’ 



II. THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 9, 10. from the presence of the Lord> and from the 
glory of His mighty when He shall come to be glorified in 
His saints; and to be beheld with Wonder > in That Day.'] 


“ Amazing period !- 

While aloft. 

Far other firmament than e’er was seen. 

Than e’er was thong!it by man! far other Stars ! 

Far other Sun l— aSuN, O how unlike 

That groaned on Calvary!— Yet, IIe it is ! ” Ac- 

“ Great Day 1 for which all other days were made; 

For which earth rose from chaos, man from earth, 

And an Eternity, the date of god9, 

Descended on poor earth-created man!- 

For that’great day, which was ordained foU man ? 

(If men are wise) of human thought! — 

Shall man, alone, whose fate, whose final fate 
Hangs on that hour, exclude it from his thoughts ? 

I think of nothing else: I see, I feel it! — 

I see the Judge enthroned! the flaming guard ! 

The volume open’d ! open’d every heart! 

A sun-beam pointing out each secret thought! 

The sweet, the clement, mediatorial hour!- 

Time was 1 Eternity, now reigns alone ! ” 

Young, Night IX. 
(See the uhole context.) 



. TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 16. If any believing sister have widows, let her supply 
them.] “ The Greeks have a great fellow-feeling for relations 
“ (observes a recent traveller amongst them), and open their 
“ houses to them, and give them board, as a sort of duty, or 
“ rather habit. Thus I have generally found, that where 
“ there is any thing of an establishment sustained, there are 
“ mostly one or two hangers-on. Sometimes they sit at the 
“ table with the heads of the house, and at other times they 
“ do not; but, on inquiry, I always found they were poor 
“ relations; and I really believe, there is not a respectable 
“ house in Greece, without them. This, I have understood, 
“ is the remains of a very ancient custom, which has always 
“ prevailed throughout the East; and is one of the expected 
“ rites of hospitality.” (Herve, Residence in Greece, Sec. 
vol. i. p. 183.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 20. of knowledge.'] ymetu;: — In 1 Cor. viii. 1, 
St. Paul says, i yium; pvtioi —where all our revisers have 
rendered yvuei;, ‘knowledge;’ but, in this one place, fol¬ 
lowing Tyndale’s version, they have rendered that word, 
‘ science.’ Wiclif rendered * homing,’ in both places, as the 
Latin interpreter had rendered * scientia,’ in both. This 
unwarranted ‘ variation in translation,’ is a notable example 
of the evil pointed out by Erasmus: “ It affords a handle for 
“ error; for, it leads to a supposition, that Paul intends dif- 
“ferent things, where he intends one and the same." (Expos. 
Pref. p. 84.) 



TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 9. but, do thou endure .] In this place, and in the 
following chapter, ver. 3, all the most anc. MSS. A, C, D, E, 
read thus, without separation, CVrKXKOTTXGHCON ; 
(the Vat. MS. or Cod. B, as has been already noticed, is 
defective of these Epistles): the jun. and rec. texts write 
«uyx<zx«>»tdi)ffoi in the former place, but ev ovv xaxoeraSeime in the 
latter. Which difference between the small and the uncial 
writing, guides us to discern, that the original should have 
been divided, in both places, <rv ye xar.aira$r,mv ; the T not 
pertaining to a preposition wv in composition, but being the 
parlicleT, or ye in compend. See “ aXXa ye," Hoogeveen, de 
Part. p. 13. — ye, “cum pronorn. eyu, <ru, aurot, significat 
“ guidem, equidem, saltern.” (Viger, c. viii. s. 4, § 6 .)—ye is 
also used—where we should add ‘ but.' (Matthise, Gr. Gr. 
§ 602.) A verb eoyxaxmra6eu is nowhere found, until it occurs 
in some of the later ecclesiastical writers, who appear to have 
drawn it from the equivocation of the uncial writing in these 
places:—but, xaxmateu, is used by both St. Paul and St. Janies. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 13. will reward.] amiuaer. in the future; not, 
as the rec. text, which our English vulgate renders 
with an optative sense,—‘ the Lord reward him!' The most 
anc. copies. A, C, D, read amiueei, which reading Scholz has 
duly restored. It is more likely that St. Paul should have 
simply affirmed, than that he should have imprecated, the 
retribution that should overtake his adversary. Matthsei, 
retains amiu/ti, in bis text; but adds, in his note, “ Cbrysos- 
“ tomus primo vulgatum, deinde in explications, amiueei.” 
Burton alone, of our recent annotators, has pointed out, in 
his note, “ Most MSS. read uenSueei." 



T I T U S. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 13. The glorious appearing of the great God, and 
of OUT Saviour 3. C.] row /icyaXw 0£ou, xai surritos j ytuv, I. X : 
—‘There is one Lord—one God and Father of all.’ (Eph. 
iv. 5.) ‘ My Father is greater than I— /mu’ (See 

Annot. to John, xiv. 28.) The o ftiyaXo; Qtos, xai merit i/iior, 
of St. Paul in this place, denote the two persons whom our 
Lord expressed in the words — o <rarjjj urn. Some 

eminently pious and learned scholars of the last and present 
century, have so far overstretched the argument founded 
on the presence or absence of the article, as to have run it 
into a fallacious sophistry; and, in the intensity of their zeal 
to maintain the ‘ honour of the Son,’ were not sensible that 
they were rather engaged in ‘dishonouring the Father.' It 
is our unquestionable duty, to understand the essential Union 
of the Father and the Son, wherever the terms clearly and 
simply express it; and not to make it a point to strive, by 
every effort of grammatical subtlety, to exclude the former. 

Let us be warned, by the excess to which the frenzy of a 
superstitious zeal was at one time driven; when “ the devo- 
“ lion to a human object, had guile effaced the adoration of 
“ the Deity” (Hume’s England, ch. viii.) Or, ‘ not keeping 
* to the Head’ (Col. ii. 19) : for, though our blessed Lord is 
indeed Deity, yet, he is such by generation and communica¬ 
tion of the paternal nature of his Heavenly Father; us he 
himself was always earnest to impress on the minds of his 
disciples. These observations, are to be applied also to 
2 Pet. i. 1. (See the former Annot. to that place.) Mac- 
kniglit is sound in his canons, and correct in liis examples : 
“ Though, in general, the article renders a word cmphatical, 
“ it is sometimes used where no emphasis is intended.— On 
“ the other hand, some words which want the article, arc 
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“ emphatical, and must be translated as if the article were 
“prefixed; e. g. Matt. i. 18, ex G-«u,aaro5 ayiov — ‘of the 
‘ Holy Spirit.’ Mark, i. 1, u/ou ©«»—‘ of the Son of God.’ 
“ John, iii. 6, emviiwn s—‘of the Spirit.’ Titus, ii. 13, xai 
“ eturrigoi ifim lymv, for rou surnges —‘ and of our Saviour J. C.’ ” 
(Vol. i. pp. 97, 108.) So, also, in 2 Pet. i. 1, we are to 
understand, rou ©. tg/tw xai (rou) iranjgos I. x.—‘ of our God, 
‘ and (of out ) Saviour J. C.’ 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 5. the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Spirit.] —This is the only place in the New Covenant, 
where the word va\r/ye»eem — ‘ regeneration ,’ occurs in a 
doctrinal sense, and which St. Paul expresses by xa.ur, xneis — 
' a new creation yet, how many volumes of angry contro¬ 
versy has it occasioned: calculated to render it question¬ 
able, whether the controversialists themselves have yet 
obtained the regenerating grace. The cause of which un¬ 
christian warfare, is this; that the parties opposed, putting 
their own case entirely out of their contemplation, strive 
only to shew, that their adversaries have not obtained the 
grace; leaving the bystander strong ground for inference, that 
both have yet to undergo the renovating process. Whereas, 
if there is any question absolutely and exclusively personal 
and secret between man and God, it is the question of his 
personal calling to the knowledge and belief of the Gospel. 
“ Who art thou, that condemnest another mans servant?" 
“ No one,” affirms St. Paul, “ can say, ‘ Jesus is the Lord,’ 
“ but by the Holy Spirit,” 1 Cor. xii. 3; and, “ What man 
“ hnoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of the man 
“ which is in him ?” ib. ii. 11. 

Ver. 8 and 14. to excel in good works.] ha fpvn^aim 
y.ah.m egyue •s^tuerasOa #:—Our authorised English version, of 
King James, in 1611, renders ergo7ara<i0ai, ‘ careful to maintain 
‘ good works.’ In the first edition from the Greek, by 
Tyndale in 1525, it is rendered ‘ cxcelle;' which rendering, 
was retained till the reign of King James. “ Whitby ” 
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(observed Parkhurst), “ interprets, to ‘ excel' or outstrip 
“ others in good works;” but lie adds; “ I apprehend, that 
“ irgoisrastai should have been joined by a dative ."—The 
Theological Reviewer, nevertheless, exclaims; “Never before, 
“ was the correctness of our authorised translation called in 
“ question: but, it is not satisfactory to Mr. P., lie, accord- 
“ inglv, substitutes for it — to ‘excel’ in good works; a 
“ sense in itself unobjectionable, but which, unfortunately, 
“ is attended with a manifest violation of syntax: — r.atM 
“ egym irgsieraeiai, can mean nothing but that which is ex- 
“ pressed in our common version.” I shall not question the 
fact of ray Theological Corrector’s knowledge, that Tyndalc 
and Whitby rendered ‘ excel:’ I shall only suggest to him, 
whether he is sure, that he has himself taken up the syntax 
by the right end? It is quite clear, that he has not — ‘ De Te 
‘ fabula narratur.' Thus, by a judicial ignorance, he has 
directed to those learned persons, the taunt which he hoped 
would have fallen on me. 

The order of the syntax and of the words, is the same 
here as in Exod. XX. 8, tltrieOT,Ti rr,ii rj/lteav run Safinaruv 
iiyia^mi aurriu: SO here— ha fgutn^uei xat.au tgyuu, irgoi'eraallat 
(aunts sub.) The words r.uXm egym, are duly governed in 
the genitive, prospectively, by the verb pgcuriSutn, or, by the 
preposition trig/ sub.; and not retrospectively by irgs'/sraeOai, as 
has been too hastily assumed. “ — usus hujus verbi, 

“ quo ponitur pro curarn gero, euro, frequentior est; et qui- 
“ dem cum genitivo, ut modo dixi: sed is interduni praefixam 
“ habet prapos. trsgi, vel vasg.” (Steph.77ies.Crr.) And this 
construction in ver. 8, directs us to the parallel construction, 
in the following : 

Ver. 14. learn to excel.'] /savlanrasav — xat.ai tgyuu, ago- 
teraatai: — Iloogeveen, on the sentence c Arus ryj» rr,; y>u/ir,c 
(Pint.), observes: “ rccte observat Cl. Bos.: ante yuapr,; 
“ in proclivi est iutelliyere prapos. mgi; ut sit integra locutio. 
“ mni; ££w(c£»<) m; yva/rij;.” (Not. ad Viger. p. 251, ed. 17GG.) 
So, the ‘ integra locutio’ of this sentence will be; u.uvtuutra<swi 
(3e xca oi ifuregoi (ircgi) xa7.au egyur, irgoTeraeOai (auvois): St. Paul 
uses crgbi'erasOai in the sense of llic Latin ‘ prastare,’ which 
signifies, both to ‘ stand before,’ and to ‘ excel; and the Latin 
Vulgate, also, renders ‘ jiracssc,’ in both passages. 




PHILEMON. 


Ver. 14. did he hastily quit thee, for a moment :] 
“ Ta X a, ra X eu{, if ea fa, eafu S . Hesycll. ray a, n ra X io,{, r, 
“ ru X m. Suid. — ra X a est, per syncopen, neutrum plurale 
“ rayja, adverbialiter.” (Datum. Lex.) “ 1a X a pro ra X u, 
“ sice ra X tu(, ‘celeriter.’ (Steph.):— ‘ prtecipitanter,’ xalarig 
“ oi rayjis run hiaxovon, o 1 <tj» axoueai nav re heyo/isect ixieeveit.” 
(Ib. Aristot. Eth.) — “ like those hasty servants, who run off 
“ before they have heard all that is being said to them — 

lb. that thou shouldest repel him for ever?] ha aurot 
aimiev artyjif (aso eon sub. For the proper sense of an X u, 
see above, the long Annot. to Matt. vi. 6. — The Theological 
Reviewer thinks, that this is a “ most inhuman mangling of 
“ the beautiful reflection of the aged apostle, as it is given 
“ in our common version from the Latin — * Forsitan ideo 
‘ discessit ad horam a te, ut sternum ilium reciperes?' — 
* perhaps he therefore departed for a season, that thou 
‘ shouldest receive him for ever.’ ”) I find in it, however, 
quite as much beauty, more pathos, more pertinent meaning, 
and a much closer correspondence with the Greek sense of 





ST. JAMES. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 2. your synagogue.'] rij v tumyuyv u/im: —“ Ccetuw 
“ sacrum, addit enim, Vestrum ; nomen a Judtzis ad Christ- 
“ ianos traductum — “ the name synagogue, had passed 
“ from the Jews to the Christians,” says Bengel; which was 
an oversight of the learned annotator. This, is the last appli¬ 
cation, by any apostle, of the word suvayuyri to a Christian place 
of worship. It is used here, only by theyirst Hebrew bishop 
of Jerusalem, St. James; who himself, in his last chapter, uses 
txxXridia—‘ Church.’ In all his epistles, St. Paul employs only 
the term ixxXjjma—‘ Church’ 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 7. (Gr. 6.) kindled in the birth.] 6m rris yem k (yam 
pro ytna, Steph. Lex.): — not, 6m rns y antis — ‘ set on fire 
‘ of Gehenna or Hell,’ as our common reading gives it; which 
plainly exposes itself to be a ‘ lusus etymologies ’ of the dark¬ 
ening ages, and to have no relation to the subject. 1 — r, yXueeu, 
T'.p. — oiirus rj yXusaa — pXoy/£ov<ru rot r^oyxot rjjs yeveffeug, sat 
<p\ayiX_tiiitvT t 6m ytnr,t. Here the identity, both of the agent 
and action, declares itself:—“the tongue, is a. fire: as the 
“ tongue engenders or inflames its successors (rr,e ymmu:), so 
“ it is engendered or inflamed by its predecessors (6m yentii)." 
It is Dot possible to devise a sentence whose structure, and 
whose parts and correspondences more demonstrably prove 
its import and its originality. “ Lingua — infiammat rotam 

■ See Steph. Th. Gr. tom. iv. p. 672 , and Valpy, tom. i. p. cccc. v. ym—. 
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“ nativitatis nostra, inflammata a nativitate” not, ‘ a gehenna,’ 
as the Lat. Vulg. Ps. lviii. 3. * The wicked are estranged 
‘ from the womb: as soon as they are born, they go astray, and 
‘ speak lies’ 

Matthsei’s note (Gr. Test.) on the preceding word ym- 
eiu;, extends its sense and its efficacy equally to the fol¬ 
lowing correction, of ytmii for yemr,s : “ Nullum nec postea 
“ Cod. reperi, qui haberet yavrrn ; — fortasse ex proximo 
“ occuparant scribce. Conjici possit, olim lectum esse ytmn, 
“ idque expositum esse ysneius, ac deinde mutatum esse in 
“ yarn ,;.— Si omnino legendum sit yeemis, jam non 

“ rota, nec citrsus erit, sed lormentum. — yumi, ergo nil nisi 
“ error scribarum videtur esse." For this important recovery, 
we are indebted to Mattluei; who, at the same time, was 
not aware of its full extent to the following clause. 

The MS. Scholia, to Cyril, of the fifth century, and 
CEcumenius, of the tenth, read yima. —* Gehenna or Hell,' in 
botk clauses of the verse. Our common version, following 
the rec. Greek yuna only in .the latter clause, renders, 1 set 
‘ on fire of Hell;’ where Bloomfield remarks: “ Here is 
“ (observes Dr. Burton) a very strong metaphor.’’ So also 
Trollope; “ There is a strong metaphor in the words But, 
it is now evident, that the word was not so written by the 
apostle, but has been qualified by his later officious copyist. 
See above, p. 117, the forms t and se, as in songyu, sumgyu, 
arngyu, atrugyu; which forms seem to have lured the phi- 
loponist, from ytnrie to ynvnie. In fact, the word yum, — 
'gehenna,' is nowhere 1 used, at all, in the whole Greek 
Scriptures, Old or New, except by our Lord himself, and 
that, only in his parabolical discourses, in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke; so that the reading yimn, found in this passage of 
the prevailing text of James, betrays the ignorance of some 
clerical copyist of the darkening ages, who mistook the pro¬ 
vincial form ytmi, for his more familiar term yumj. Nor is 
that altogether surprising, since the form yena (ytm Ion.), is 
almost wholly confined to such rare writers as Pindar, O. 7, 
40, P. 4, 178, and Lycophron, v. 644, 1447. 

' It is a reprehensible freedom of the worthy Parkhurst, where lie refers 
yn?9tx in his Gr. Lex. Trominius, admits neither of these words in his copious 





ST. PETER. 


TWO GENERAL EPISTLES. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 3. For, the time past of (year) life sufficeth to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, walking in — abominable 
Idolatries .] a§xtro; yug i <rags\tjXulm; %g<m; rou /3»u n ruv 

iSmv xarigyataetai «i*ogiv/isvm (— aOi/urei; tiSu\oXargeiui(, Vatic. 
and Alex.: — “ Sufficit enim pneteritum tempus ad volun- 
“ tatem Gentium consummandam, his qui ambulaverunt in — 
“ illicitis idolorum cullibus." Lat.Vulg. — In those most 
ancient copies, no pronoun was expressed in this passage; 
but, in the first printed copies, which were taken from the 
later MSS., Erasmus inserted nun in his edition; and Car¬ 
dinal Ximenes inserted ii/uv in his Complutensian edition ; of 
which two works, above 20 editions were printed of the former, 
and 14 of the latter. (Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, See. vol. ii. 
pp. 845, 848.) The sense of the reading b/xn, is confirmed by 
the following description, ate/umis t/Su\o>.argaui(—'abominable 
‘ idolatries since, Peter certainly did not include himself 
among the number of converted idolaters. Ximenes, there¬ 
fore, gave the true meaning of the apostle’s word, b/ut — ‘you;’ 
and Erasmus has misled all our translators, by introducing 
the reading nun —• we.’ I therefore observed, in the Preface 
of my larger work, that I was surprised at the emphasis with 
which Dr. B. urges, ‘ especially the authority of the invaluable 
' Editio Princefs — because, Erasmus altered his text in 
each of his four succeeding editions; in the last of which, he 
had obtained only eight junior MSS.; and certainly, his 
reading is false, in this single instance. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 13. The church at Babylon, saluteth you.] “ In 
“ the sixth century, Christianity was successfully preached 
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“ to the Baclrians, the Huns, the Persians, the Indians, 
“ the Pers-armenians, the Medes, and the Elamites: the 
“ barbaric churches, from the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian 
“ Sea, were almost infinite; and their recent faith was con- 
“ spicuous in the number and sanctity of their monks and 
“ martyrs. The Pepper Coast of Malabar, and the isles of 
“ the ocean, Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled with an 
“ increasing multitude of Christians; and the Bishops and 
“ Clergy of those sequestered regions derived their ordination 
“ from theCatholic o/Babylon.” (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
c. xlvii.) This explicit passage settles the question, Whe¬ 
ther the ‘ Babylon' of St. Peter is to be here accepted as 
‘historical or, as only ‘ figurative,’ as stated by some 
learned annotators. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 10. the earth also, and the works that are in it, 
will be discovered .] xai yn, xai ra m aurr) efya, sujidijmrai. 
Vatic.: — This, is the most ancient reading of this passage; 
and it would seem, as if the variation to the received 
reading, r.araxar,ST,rai — ‘be burned up,' had been suggested to 
the philoponist by the resemblance of sound of the Latin 
‘ urentur,' to the Greek tbptr,strut. (Conf. the previous Annot. 
to Luke, xviii. 8.) 

Ver. 13. But ye, according to His promise, look for a 
New Heaven and a New Earth, in which dwelleth Justifi¬ 
cation.’] bixaiaCMr, :—In this last word, lies all its importance 
and value to us. We are well aware, that ‘righteousness’ will 
dwell there ; but, what will that avail to us, if that were all? 
But, it is the assurance, that 'justification' may be obtained 
by us, that constitutes all its value to us. Here, then, is the 
essential importance, of duly discriminating between the 
senses of ‘ Justification ’ and ‘Righteousness,’ which is pointed 
out in the former Annot. to Alatt. iii. 15. We may aspire to 
‘ Justification,' but we can never aspire to the simple quality 
and title of ‘ Righteousness.’ 





ST. JOHN. 


THE REVELATION; 




CHURCHES OE ASIA MINOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ver. 9. I—was in the island that is called Patmos.] See 
after, c. xix. 8. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ver. 1. He who hath the seven Spirits of God, &c.] 6 
ra 61 rra meo/tara rev ©eov EXAN;—This passage, fully exposes 
the futility of Michaelis’s remark on ch. i. 4, 5 : “ The true 
“ and eternal Godhead of Christ,” he observes," is certainly 
“ not taught in the Apocalypse so clearly as in St. John’s 
“ Gospel, though the author speaks in enthusiastic lan- 
“ guage of the greatness of Christ’s ministry, and the glory 
“ communicated to his human nature. At the very be- 
“ ginning of the book (he further observes), Christ is placed 
“ after the seven Spirits who stand near the throne of God" 
(vol. iv. p. 539). The futility of that remark, is amply ex¬ 
posed by the fact revealed in this chapter; namely, that, 
“ both the seven Spirits, and the seven Stars, are had or held, 
“ equally under the authority of Christ, as of the Father." 
If, therefore, Michaelis had collated both passages, before he 
wrote his remark on the former, he might have avoided this 
unmeaning and censurable observation. 
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Chap. VI. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 6. living-creatures.] —The Latin version ren¬ 

ders this word ‘ animalia,’ which Erasmus has preserved. It 
might have been expressed more closely, ‘ viventia,’ but the 
Latin did not use that participle with a substantive sense: 
“ participii viventium ita positi, tjon recordor.” (Steph. ^u.) 
Wiclif rendered * foure beastis,’ which his first revisers re¬ 
tained,* \m.beastes.’ It is surprising, that King James's revision 
in the 17th century, should not have corrected so manifest an 
impropriety. Bloomfield renders * living-creatures,' and justly 
adds : “ The propriety of this construction is now, I believe, 
“ generally agreed upon by commentators. The word is very 
“different from tym, used to designate the ‘prophetic 
*Beast ’ in the 13th and following chapters.”—But, this in¬ 
terpretation is still defective in those places. The word 
‘ beast,' comprises all irrational animals; whereas, the word 
Diif/on, is restricted to the sense of ‘ fera — a wild beast and 
eminently, ‘ a beast of prey,’ which is the design in this place. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 3, 13. below the earth.'] See above Annot. to 
Philipp, ii. 10. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ver. 1. one of the seven Seals.] The ‘ seals’ of a Prophetic 
Record, may be presumed to be emblematical of its contents. 
By those contents, the correspondence of the emblems may 
afterwards be traced. We have seen, in the introductory 
observations to the former Annotations to this Book, that 
the great subject of the Record, is the succession oifour great 
Imperial Conquerors ( Babylonian — Persian — Macedonian — 
and Roman), and the general sequel of events to the end of 
time; all which, are briefly portrayed in the * seven Seals’ 
The ‘Bow,’ which distinguishes the Conqueror in the 
first seal, characterises the empire of Babylon. “ I will 
“ break the ‘Bow’ of Elam, the chief of their might." 
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(Jerem. xlix. 35.) Daniel has recorded, that “ the Baby- 
“ Ionian palace of Shushan was situated in the province of 
“ Elam." (Ch. viii. 2.) 

The ‘ Sword,' which distinguishes the second seal, charac¬ 
terises the Persian conqueror of Babylon. “A ‘Sword’ is 
“ upon the Chaldeans, saith the Lord, and upon the in- 
“ habitants of Babylon.” (Jerem. 1. 35.) 

The protection afforded by the Conqueror with the ‘ Ba- 
' lance, or Scales,’ in the third seal, corresponds to the im¬ 
munities granted to the Jewish church and nation by the 
Macedonian conqueror of Persia, as recorded by the Jewish 
historian ; and especially, to their exemption from tribute 
during every untilled seventh year, or year of Jubilee. 1 That 
a ‘denarius’ or 7 §d. was an equitable daily consumption for 
food, we learn from the parable in Matt. xix. 32. (Gr. xx. 2). 

The designations of ‘Death’ and the ‘Grave,’ which are 
attached to the Conqueror in the fourth seal, and which 
answer to Daniel’s description, ‘ dreadful and terrible ’ 
(ch. vii. 7), correspond to the fourth or Roman Conqueror, 
whose empire commenced coincidentally with the Christian 
Church. 

Th e fifth seal, stamped with the character of the ‘Era of 
‘ Martyrs,’ represents the general fate of that church and of 
its members, under the last Conqueror, to the end of time. 

The sixth seal, represents the final fate of the collective 
adversaries of that church, at that terminating crisis. 

The seventh seal, represents the conclusion of time, and 
the Renovation of the Visible Creation, for eternal con¬ 
tinuance. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ver. 4, &c. a hundred and forty-four thousand were 
sealed, out of all the tribes, &c.] i. e. were selected, and 

1 u -All which particulars rendering him ( Alexander ) kindly Affected to 

“ the Jews, he called them together when he was on his departure, and bid them 
“ ask, what they had to desire of him ? Whereon, they having petitioned him, 
“ that they might have the freedom of their country-laws and religion, and be 

“ according to their Lau> t they neither sowed nor reaped , Alexander readily 
“ granted them all this request.”— Piudeaux, Connection, Slc. Part i. p. 385, 
fol. Conf. Joseph. A. J. xi. 5. p. 582. 
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marked. These selections from each tribe, illustrate the 
declaration of St. Paul in Rom. ix. 7, “ all are not Israel, 
“ who are from Israel:” and that also, Rom. xi. 25, “ all 
“ who are Israel will be saved.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ver. 13. an Eagle.'] atnu: — not ayyO.no, as in the rec. 
text. The agreement of the oldest Vat. and Mosc. MSS. in 
this reading, has caused Matthaei, Bloomfield, and Scholz, 
to adopt it in their texts. Burton, though he has printed 
uyysXou in his text, subjoins in a note, ‘lege at rev.’ Cardwell 
gives this reading in his margin. Trollope has not noticed 
it, because it was not noticed by Mill, whom he follows; 
but, the reading had not been detected in the age of Mill. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ver. 7. the mystery of God.] The * mystery of God' 
which is to be ‘finished,’ denotes the present problematical 
state of things, or * visible Creation,’ combining an intricate 
and seemingly confused mixture of good and evil agencies, in 
continual antagonist operation; without the appearance of 
the Cause, who alone can resolve the problem. The several 
dispensations of ‘Revelation,’ have been partial and special 
solutions of that problem; which will ultimately be resolved, 
and unreservedly revealed, to the entire intellectual and 
moral creation of the universe, at the approaching period 
here noted by the prophecy. (See former Annot.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 8. written — from the foundation of the world.] 
So the words should be connected, as in ch. xvii. 9; (not, 
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‘ slain from the foundation of the world,' as in our authorised 
version). 

‘ and all the inhabiters of the earth, whose name hath not been 
‘ written from the foundation of the world in the book of life of the 
‘ Lamb that was slain’— 

So rendered Dr. Hammond; and so, also, his learned con¬ 
temporary Knatchbull, who, referring to ch. xvii. 8 (Gr.), 
observes, “ quod plane innuit, to, an xara^oXris xoo^ou de- 
“ here construi cum in ou ysygaorrai, et non cum roe agmu 
“ ispayiLme." 

Ver. 14. It deceiveth my people, &c.] wXawy roes i/iooi rovt 
xar.: — The important distinction, expressed by roes i/ioes — 
‘ mine or my people who dwell,’ has lapsed from the received 
text; but is found in the Vat. and Mosc. copies, and is duly 
reinstated by Matthsei. 

Here we must notice, very particularly, that to the 
‘Dragon,’ or ‘Satan,’ is ascribed, generally, the “ deceiving 
“ the whole earth," ch. xii. 9, xx. 2; whereas, to the ‘ False 
‘Prophet,’ (that is, False Propounder of the Gospel,) is 
ascribed specially, the “ deceiving (i. e. striving to deceive) 
“ mine, or my people:’’ shewing, that the latter deceiver is 
to be sought within the pale of the Christian Church: — so 
also, roes E/xoue iouXovs, ch. ii. 22 (Gr. 20.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ver. 8. Fear the Lord /] xugiov: — Vat. and Mosc., not 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Ver. 9. they that dwell on the earth will view with won¬ 
der, when they see, that the Wild-Beast that was, is not, 
and yet will de PRESENT.} WiU-Deast: see above, Annot. 
to C. iv. 6.— 0ATMA2ONTAP m fiXmiiTui, in n« ro djjo/op, KAI 
OTK E2TI KAI IIAPE2TAI:— Oaopa£m,‘ spectare cum admira- 
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‘ tione’—behold with admiration. (Steph. Hies. Gr. Valpy, 
tom. ii. p. 113, A.) — This verse, is a summary repetition 
of the more copious clause which immediately precedes it — 
“ The Wild-Beast that was, and is not, yet will ascend 
“ out of the abyss, and go into perdition.” — 6qgm o 
s/S Si, KAI OTK E2T1, KAI MEAAEI ANABAINEIN 6* rnc 

uPueeov xai EI2 AnOAEIAN TIIArEIN.-The Greek text, 

as first printed by Erasmus, was — ro 6n°io, on >j», xai ovx ten, 
KAinEP ESTI. The Latin version (from the commencement 
of the Western Churches) only rendered the former clause— 
' Bestiam qua erat et non est,’ omitting the sense of the fol¬ 
lowing Greek words, xacno sen. But, the numerous ancient 
MSS., which were disclosed immediately after the age of 
Erasmus, testified, that the primitive reading of the Evangelist 
was, PXstostus to <Sr,om on ns, KAI OTK ESTI, KAI IIAPE2TAI. 
This was shewn by the most ancient surviving facsimile copy 
of the Apocalypse, that of the Alexandrian MS.: 

6XCTTONTCDNTO 

©hlf*IONOTIHNI<\IOYI<eCTINKMTTXl>, 

eCTXI- 

(oXterovrav to 

Those testimonies, were thus produced by Wetstein, and 
afterwards by Scholz (or Schulz): “ xcti«» sens, recepla cum 
“ codicibus plurimis: Sed, xou oraoterai A, B, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
“ 9, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 26, 29, al. pi. Ed. Complut. Plant. 
“ Genev. Versio JEthiop. Copt. Arab. Sec., probante II. 
“ Grotio, J. Mede, J. Millio .”— Bengel, has given us an 
elaborate note on this reading, the force of which is com¬ 
prised in the following passage :—“ xou moserm : Sic habent 
“ antiqua documenta, summo consensu: (nonnulla, w «ro{- 
“ sens) — ipse Erasmus, si viveret, tot codicibus quorum 
“ nunc copia est herbam, ut arbitror porrigeret; et asseclas 
“ suos miraretur qui lectiones ab ipso olim ccyre constitutors 
“ tarn reliyione tuentur." 

The following, was therefore the entire import of the 
Angel’s communication : — ‘ The Wild-Beast that thou 
‘ sawest, which was, but is not, will yet ascend out of 
‘ the abyss, and go into peedition : and they that dwell 
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‘ on the earth, (whose names have not been written in the 
‘ Book of Life from the foundation of the world,) will view 
‘ with WONDER AND admiration, when they see; That the 
‘ Wild-Beast tuat was, dot is not,will yet be present.’ 

That import, would seem to imply; That the departed 
subject of this prediction, after having elsewhere fulfilled the 
lot of his mortality, would be translated from his first depo¬ 
sitory, and be recommitted to a final and general receptacle of 
the dead. 

Ver. 12. (Gr. 11.) the Eighth (king) w distinct from the 
Seven.} aurof 0TA002 im, xai sx rm icra: — Archdeacon 
Woodhouse (in his p. 432), correctly describes this figure: 
“ subsisting, after the Seven Heads were gone.” Those 'Heads' 
were, in their successions, the Babylonian, Persian, Mace¬ 
donian,Roman,Grecian, Franhish,Germanic, the last of which 
was extinguished, in the year 1806. In 1804, commenced the 
French Empire; which was extinguished, in 1815. Such, was 
the ephemeral existence of that French Empire. That glaring, 
and portentous meteor in the moral and political firmament 
of Christendom; its sudden rise; its rapid ascension and cul¬ 
mination ; its raging power; its speedy extinction, after the 
extinction of the last remaining eminence of .Roman Empire; 
its lifeless reappearance among the multitudes of the Northern 
hemisphere, after lying, for twenty years, in its remote and 
solitary interment in the Southern hemisphere: all these are 
phenomena, qualified permanently to fix the thought and at¬ 
tention of the present entire Christian world, in wakeful ex¬ 
pectation of the sequel which it may be designed to presage. 
(Compare above, Annott. to eh. vi. 1, and to Luke, xviii. 8, 
P-78.) 

“ hands, were singularly well preserved.— Ilis entire person, presented the 
“ appearance of one lately interred.”— From the Act of Disinterring, &c. St. 
Helena, Oct. 13, 1040. (Moniteur, Dec. 7-) 


CHAPTER. XVIII. 

Ver. 13. of bodies, and lives of men.} xai su/sarm, xai 
%| ivyjic, atigu-Tm :—These five words form together a peri- 
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phrasis, denoting slaves. The Lat. Vulg. renders, ‘ manci- 
‘ piorum et animarum hominum,’ which Wiclif rendered, 
‘ of servauntes and otliire lyres of men.’ Tyndale, ‘ of 
‘ boddyes and solles of men.’ Our last revisers, preferring 
the Latin version, have rendered eu/iarut ‘ slaves,’ and 
‘ souls’ But Pollux, who wrote in the second century, ex¬ 
pressly says, that eu/iara alone, did not then denote slaves — 
aat/iara aerXu; mm at emus, a\\u Smi\a asifiasa (iii. § 78) ; as 
opposed to eufsaTu uxeia — domestic servants ( lb. ii. § 235). 
At a later period, su/iara seems to have been popularly used 
with restriction to slaves, whence, sufLarefseropiov —‘ a slave - 
‘ market;’ — fivyut, * s 10 be understood in its first sense 
given by Suicer—“ proprie competit corporibus viventibus ” 
—i. e. ‘lives’ We are, therefore, either to read—‘ bodies 
• and lives of men,’ or to substitute the word ‘ slaves ’ for the 
whole periphrasis. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ver. 8. His name is called, the Word of God.] This 
passage testifies, that this Tract was written before John 
wrote, either his Gospel or his Epistle. " The apostle’s care 
“ for the good of the church (observes Cave) is the writings 
“ which he left to posterity, whereof the first in time, though 
“placed last, is his Apocalypse, or book of Revelations; 
“ written while confined in Patmos.” (See above, c. i. 9.) 

This ‘ anachronism,’ which has attended every succeeding 
generation of the gospel and church, has affected the designa¬ 
tion here assigned to our Lord. That designation,’ o Aoros— 
‘the Word,’ was assuredly not first devised by St. John, 
and accepted from him by our Lord; but, it was first 
revealed by our Lord to His apostle, who received it from 
Him. Thus, the essential relation in time of those passages in 
which John elsewhere employs that designation (John, i. and 
1 John, i.), establishes the seniority, and thereby, the au¬ 
thenticity of the book of the ‘ Revelation.’ In the begin¬ 
ning of both those two leder works, that same designation is 
applied by this apostle to our Lord, but not by any other of his 
apostles ; and, it appears to have been committed to his pen, 
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exclusively. In this record of the Vision, it was thus disclosed 
to him :—‘ His Name is called, the Word of God.’ 

John, in Patmos. 

“ I saw heaven opened, and behold, a White Horse; and He 
“ Who sat on it, was called Faithful and True, and His Name is 
“ the Word o/God.” 

At a later date, in Ephesus. 

" In the beginning was the Word, and the Woud was with 
“ God, and tie Word was God. The Same, was in the beginning 
“ with God. All things were made by Him; and without Him, was 
“ not any thing made that was made. In Himself was Life ; and 
“ the Life was the Light of men.”—(John, i.) 

“ Who was at the beginning; whom our hands have handled of 
“ the Word o/Life (for, the Life was manifested, and we saw it, 
“ and bear witness to it; and declare to you that Eternal Life 
“ which was with theFaTiiEn, and hath been manifested to us); that 
“ which we have seen and heard we declare to you ; and that our 
“ fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son, Jesus Christ." 
— (1 John, i.) 

If, instead of submitting themselves to be drawn into the 
vortex of heathen and heretical philosophies, learned anno¬ 
tators had simply rectified the ‘anachronism’ here pointed out, 
all their intricacies and confusions would have been avoided. 
We are to be careful to interpret St. John, in his Gospel, by the 
standard of Truth previously imparted to him in his Apoca¬ 
lypse; and, not to interpret his Apocalypse, by rabbinical and 
heretical expositions applied to his Gospel. Origen, in the 
third century, distinctly witnesses, with contemporary testi¬ 
mony—“ In communicating with many Jews and philosophers, 
“ I never found one who acknowledged that the Word was the 
“ son of God.” (See above, p. 77.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Ver. 6. I—have done!] yeyovu. Vat. and ]\lose., not 
Ver. 16-18. (Gr. 15-17) its length and its breadth 
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are equal.'] There is self-exposed vitiation in these verses, 
as they stand in the common texts; since, they state the 
height of the -wall of the city to be, at the same time, both 
12,000 furlongs, and only 144 cubits. The Vat. and Mosc. 
MSS. read, ver. 16, tiyt /isrgo# xaX. yjpie .1 an d omit xai ro 
rtiyti auTtjt—‘and the wall thereof’ at the end of ver. 16 
(Gr. 15); they omit also meourn tern, in ver. 17 (Gr. 16). 
The Cod. 35 {Magd. Oxon. sec. xi.) omits to u^os—* the 
' height,’ before lea ten —‘ are equal.’ The Vat. and Mosc. 
further omit t/itrgtiet in ver. 18 (Gr. 17). From combining 
these several variations of the text with its matter, we may 
critically conclude, that it stood originally thus : 

xxi i *«Aai« fUT l/tm ti%i furfn xxhtftot xfvnZt, it* ftlT(tini ret 
i/ACrguTl ret vreXn r* x*\*pu ttrt rrxdtov; autitx* yiXixlut' to (inxot xxi 

* And he that spake to me, had for a measure, a golden reed (or 
‘ rod), to measure the City, and its gates: 

‘ and the City lieth four-square; and its length is the same as 
‘ its breadth, and he measured the City with the reed, 12,000 fur- 
‘ longs ; its length, and its breadth are equal: 

‘ and the height of its wall, is 144 Cubits 

Thus, the length or extent of the wall encompassing the 
city, is measured by ‘stadia;’ but its height, by ‘cubits.’ 
Bengel, who was not aware of those various vitiations of the 
text, was urged to conjecture, that the numbers 12,000, and 
144, intended the same measure, by different modes of com¬ 
pulation; and he even wished to expel the word nnyjxt — 
‘cubits,’ though it is found in all the copies consulted by 
Birch and Matthau, in Borne and Moscow. The 144 cubits, 
constitute the lityu r.m —‘vast altitude,’ ascribed to 

the wall in ver. 13 (Gr. 12). Neither Erasmus, of the early 
annotators, nor Burton, Bloomfield, nor Trollope, of the most 
recent, notice this passage. 

Ib. according to man’s measure, which was that of the 
angel.] /nergov attguTou, i tern ayyeXou —‘ mensura hominis, qum 
‘ est angeli: Vulg. (i. e. ‘qua usus est angelus.’) The words 
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merely signify, that the measurements of the angel arc to 
be understood, according to human measures of length and 
height, liut, the general propensity to the mysterious, has 
operated in this simple description ; so that the learned 
liengel was led to suggest, “ Stadia 12,000, absolute dicta, 
“ crant humana: 114 sivc cubiti sivc calami, non crant 
“ humani , sed angelico-humani, humanis multo majores. 
“ Sive calami 144, sive cubiti erant, eandem muri alti- 
“ tudinem collatio 12,000 stadiorum exhibet.” King James’s 
version has obscured the text, by rendering, “according to the 
“ measure of a man, that is, of the angel:” choosing to be 
guided here by Wiclif’s version of the Latin, which he ren¬ 
dered, “ hi mesitre of man, that is, of an aungel;” rather than 
by that of Tyndale and his immediate successors, who revised 
by the Greek —‘ The measure that the angell had, mas after 
‘ the measure that man useth.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ver. 16,17. ‘ Surely, I come quickly!'— 'Amen ! even so 
‘ come, Lord Jesus!’] These clauses, should thus be divided 
(as by Burton, Scholz, and Cardwell); the afir,v — ‘Amen’’ 
being the responsive aspiration of the apostle. 

“ Behold ! I will send my Messenger ( Elijah or the Bap- 
“ tist), and he shall prepare the way before Me. And the 
“ Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to His temple, 
“ even the Messenger of the Covenant (the Messiah), whom 
“ ye delight in: behold! He shall come, saith the Lord of 
“Hosts!” (Malachi, iii. 1.) 

“ And though, because He delayeth, they slumber and 
“ sleep; yet, they who are ready, shall go in to the Mar- 
“ riage ; and the doors shall be locked!” —(Matt. xxv. 
5-10.— Comp, above, Luke, xviii. 8, p. 78.) 




GENERAL 


CHAPTER II. 

Ver. 12, 13, 14, my Children —fathers — young.] I 
pointed out, in a former Annotation, that the apostle here 
addresses only two classes of persons —fathers and young; 
and that the general appellation, rexfia .— ‘Children,’ em¬ 
braces them all; as in the first verse of the same chapter, and 
throughout the epistle. So also, St. Peter addresses the 
Christian community to which he writes (1 Ep. v. 1, 4, 5); 
as, — 'elders,' Mungoi— ‘younger,’ irams— ‘all;’ 

which last term, answers to the general return — 'Children,' in 
this place. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ver. 4. who separateth .] 6 \un —not < /wj o/io^oye/:— 
Macknight has duly noticed the former ancient and import¬ 
ant reading, in the * qui solvit’ of the Lat. Vulg.; Burton, 
also, has adverted to it, with even more attention, in his 
note. What prudential motive has induced Bloomfield and 
Trollope to withhold all reference to it in their annotations, 
I am unable to conjecture. Compare Heb. ii. 9. Annot. 

Ver. 9. God is Love.] i ©tos aywxri ten :—This essential 
attribute of the Divine Nature, in its unity, constitutes the 
eternal union of its Divine Persons, in their trinity. (See 
above, p. 106, ‘ Symbol of the Catholic Christian Faith.’) 


CHAPTER V. 

Ver. 7. rec. text.] We may venture to assume, after the 
full assemblage of testimonies respecting the spuriousness of 
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the clause controverted in this verse, (which are collected in 
the former of these Annotations), and which arc sealed with 
the testimony of Cardinal Bessarion, (hitherto unknown to 
its defenders); that the late learned Bishop Burgess (who 
favoured me with a copy of his last defence, only a few weeks 
before his decease) is the last champion, of distinguished 
erudition, that will ever again attempt to maintain its au¬ 
thenticity. Luther had excluded the clause from liis German 
Bible, and also from his catechism; but, some busy philo- 
ponists of his countrymen have since interpolated it: on 
which proceeding Alichaelis pertinently remarked ; “ It is 
“ not only unjust, but injudicious; for, children are thus 
“ accustomed to consider this passage as the chief proof of 
“ the ‘doctrine of the Trinity;’ the consequence of which 
“ is, that, when they are grown up, and have been informed 
“ that the passage is spurious, they naturally conclude, that 
“ the doctrine itself is ungrounded .” (Introd. vol. iv. p. 441.) 

Ver. 17. there is, sin not to death.'] St. John, here, uses 
the qualified word sin — apagna, in contrast to that highest 
sense in which our Lord used the latter when lie said — 
“That the Comforter (or H. Spirit) will convince or convict 
“ the world of sin, because they believe not in Him." (John, 
xvi. 9.) It was with reference to that highest sin, when he 
said, that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, is guilty of 
eternal sin. (Mark, iii. 27.) That was the sin intended by 
St. John, when he said— ‘ there is a sin, to death.' Now, no 
one can ever incur the penalty of that latter sin — to death, 
who penitentially fears to incur it; because, the very fear of 
incurring it, is assuring evidence, that he is not guilty of it. 

‘ If thou wilt confess with thy mouth the word, that Jesus is 
‘ Lord, and wilt believe in thine heart, that God hath raised 
1 him from the dead, thou wilt be saved:’ (Rom. x. 10.) 
wherefore 1 1 give you to know,— that no one can say, Jesus 
■ is the Lord, but by the Holy Spirit.’ (1 Cor. xii. 3.) 
When, therefore, St. John says, ‘ lie who is begotten of God 
‘ cannot sin;’ his proposition is confined to this import, that 
he whom God has empowered to believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, cannot be guilty of the sin of disbelieving that Jesus is 
the Christ; a proposition, which is self-evident: and, it is 
only to such believers that he addresses himself, in c. ii. 1. 
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when he says — 'My children, if any (of you) sin. We have 
‘ an Advocate, &c.’ For, there is no advocacy for the ‘ out- 
‘ law sin, of positive disbelieving; and therefore he con- 
‘ eludes—‘ There is, sin to death: for that (sin), I mean, thou 
‘ shall not pray fur it ’—f<rr;v a /iagna apus iararov ou Tsg/ ixcati; 
(ct/sagnat), \iyu im tpmitji, i. e. Xeyu, ha ou igurt jffjj irsg; ixuhk 
a/iagTiai. We are, indeed, to supplicate, that the simple un¬ 
believer may he guided and encouraged to believe; hut, not 
that he may be pardoned and absolved, while he obstinately 
rebels, and willingly adheres to his disbelief: for, such a dis¬ 
position could not be admitted in the same society with 
believers, without transmitting to the company of Heaven 
the very evils which the preliminary exercise of this earthly 



JUDE. 


Ver. 1. Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James.] To identify the Jude who here so plainly describes 
himself, needs none of the learned disquisition by which 
Michaelis has, on this as on some other occasions, coniplexed 
and confused a very simple point. (See above, Annot. to 
John, xix. 25.) His observation, “ that Jude or Judas, has 
“ not designated himself apostle," is wholly nugatory; for, 
neither have James nor John in their general epistles, nor 
Paul in his epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon, 
designated themselves Apostles. It is only necessary to ob¬ 
serve, of this short Epistle, that it is entirely confined to matter 
already propounded by St. Peter, in his Second Epistle. 

END OF THE APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. 


I here conclude these ‘ Supplemental Annotations,’ with 
due reverence and attachment to “ Ciimst’s Holy Catholic 
“ or Universal CnuRcn; but, most especially, to those pure 
“ and Apostolical Sister-Branches of it, which are severally 
“ established in this United Kingdom of England, Scot- 
“ land, and Ireland.” 
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